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The  records  of  our  planet's  physical  history,  from  the  dawn  of 
iyrganized  existence  down  to  the  epoch  of  man's  creation,  have,  for 
the  mofit  part,  been  brought  to  light  since  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Within  this  brief  period  the  immense  antiquity 
of  our  globe,  the  former  high  temperature  of  its  surface,  and,  ia 
short,  aU  the  main  facts  and  doctrines  of  geology,  have  been  discov- 
ered or  confirmed  by  a  Laborious  examination  of  the  planetary  crust. 
Bvt  the  earth  has  also  a  pre-geologic  history — a  history  as  yet  unde- 
vebped  ;  the  grand  outlines  of  which  must  be  derived  chiefly  from 
celestial  phenomena. 

"The  testimony  of  the  rocks  "  in  regard  to  the  one,  may  be  more 
explicit  than  that  of  the  stars  in  regard  to  the  other.  It  must  bo 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  department  of  research — the  tno- 
ing  of  astronomical  fiiicts  not  accounted  for  by  gravitation,  to  their 
source  in  the  origin  of  the  system— has  hitherto  received  but  little  at* 
tention  from  men  of  science.  Cogent  ai^uments,  it  is  tme,  were  ad- 
duced by  Laplace  and  Pontecoulant  in  favor  of  the  nebular  hypoth- 
efi]8,>but  very  little  has  since  been  accomplished,  tending  to  invalidate 
or  confirm  it.  • 

The  present  article  is  designed  as  a  popuhr  rath^  than  a  scien* 
tifie  discaesion  of  this  interesting  subject,  and  we  trust  its  interesi 
vill  not  be  abated  by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  matter  has  been 
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•before  presented  by  us  anonymously  in  a  Quarterly   Review.     We 
«ba]l  in  the  first  place  present  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  Laplace's  theory ;  secondly,  a  connected  view  of  the  princi- 
ple phenomena  by  which  it  is  sustained ;  and  thirdly,  consider  the 
most  prominent  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it. 
As  a  group,  our  solar  system  is  comparatively  isolated  in  space; 
Ihe  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  being  at  least  seven  thousand 
;times  the  distance  of  that  of  Neptune,  the  most  remote  known  planet. 
•Besides  the  central  or  controlling  orb,  it  contains,  s4  far  as  known 
at  present,  sixty-seven  primary  planets,  twenty-one  satellites,  three 
planetary  rings,  and  nearly  eight  hundred   comets.     In  taking  the 
inost  cursory  view  of  this  system  of  bodies,  we  cannot  fail  to  no- 
itice  the  following  interesting  tacts  in  regard  to  the  motions  of  its  va- 
.'rious  members: — 

1.  The  sun  rotates  on  his  axis  from  west  to  east. 

2.  The  primary  planets  all  move  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's 
^uator. 

3.  The  orbital  motions  of  all  the  planets,  primary  and  secondary, 
except  the  satellites  of  Uranus  and  perhaps  those  of  Neptune^  are 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  sun's  rotation. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  rotary  motions  of  all  the  planets,  primary 
and  secondary,  in  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  is  identical  with  that 
t>f  their  orbital  revolutions ;  viz.,  from  west  to  east. 

6.  The  rings  of  Saturn  revolve  about  the  planet  in  the  same  di- 
rection. 

6.  The  planetary  orbits  are  all  nearly  circular. 

7.  The  cometary,  is  distinguished  from  the  planetary  portion  of 
ihe  system  by  several  striking  characteristics :  the  orbits  of  comets 
Are  very  eccentric  and  inclined  to  each  other,  and  to  the  ecliptic  at 
aQ  possible  angles.  The  motions  of  a  large  proportion  of  comets 
eaefrom  east  to  west.  The  physical  constitution  of  the  latter  class 
of  bodies  is  also  very  different  from  that  of  the  former ;  the  matter 
of  which  comets  are  composed  being  so  exceedingly  attenuated,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  that  fixed  stars  have  been  distinctly  visible 
through  what  appeared  the  densest  portion  of  their  substance. 

None  of  these  fiacts  are  accounted  for  by  the  law  of  gravitation. 
iThe  sun's  attraction  can  have  no  influence  whatever  in  determining 
uDither  the  direction  of  a  planet's  motion,  or  the  eccentricity  of  its  orb- 
it In  other  words,  this  power  would  sustain  a  planetary  body 
moving  from  east  to  west,  as  well  as  from  west  to  east ;  in  an  orbit 
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wanag  sny  poaBible  degree  of  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  sun's 
eqiiator,  no  less  than  in  one  coincident  with  it ;  or,  in  a  very  eccen- 
tric ellipse,  as  well  as  in  one  differing  but  little  from  a  circle.  The 
consideradon  of  the  coincidences  which  we  have  enumerated  led  La 
place  to  conclude  that  their  explanation  must  be  referred  to  the  mode 
of  our  system^s  formation — a  conclusion  which  he  regarded  as 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  contemporary  researches  of  Sir  William 
HerscheL  Of  the  numerous  nebulse  discovered  and  described  by 
that  eminent  observer,  a  large  proportion  could  not,  even  by  his  pow- 
erful telescope,  be  resolved  into  stars.  In  regard  to  many  of  these, 
it  was  not  doubted  that  glasses  of  superior  power  would  show  them 
u>  be  extremely  remote  sidereal  clusters.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable number  were  examined  which  gave  no  inc&cations  of  resolv- 
ability.  These  were  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  self-luminous,  neb- 
ulous matter — the  chaotic  elements  of  futura  stars.  The  great  num- 
ber of  these  irresolvable  nebulse,  scattered  over  the  heavens  and  ap- 
parently indicating  the  various  stages  of  central  condensation,  very 
oatarally  suggested  the  idea  that  the  solar  system,  and  perhaps  every 
other  system  in  the  universe,  originally  existed  in  a  similar  state. 
The  sun  was  supposed  by  Laplace  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  dif- 
fused, rolating  nebula,  of  spherical  or  spheroidal  form,  extending  be- 
yond the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  planet ;  the  planets  as  yet  having 
BO  separate  existence.  This  immense  sphere  of  vapor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  radiation  of  heat  and  the  continued  action  of  gravity, 
becomes  gradually  more  dense,  which  condensation  was  necessarily 
attended  by  an  increased  angular  velocity  of  rotation.  At  length  a 
point  was  thus  reached  where  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  equatorial 
parts  was  equal  to  the  central  attraction.  The  condensation  of  the 
interior  meanwhile  continuing,  this  zone  was  detached,  but  necessa- 
rily continued  to  revolve  around  (he  central  mass  with  the  same  ve- 
locity ihsX  it  had  at  the  epoch  of  its  separation.  If  perfectly  uni- 
form throughout  its  entire  circumfei'ence,  which  would  be  highly 
fanprobable,  it  would  continue  its  motion  in  an  unbroken  ring,  like 
that  of  Saturn  ;  if  not,  it  would  probably  collect  into  several  masses, 
having  orbits  nearly  identical.  *'  These  masses  should  assume  a 
spheroidal  form,  with  a  rotary  motion  in  the  direction  of  that  of 
their  revolution,  because  their  inferior  particles  have  a  less  velocity 
than  the  superior ;  they  have  therefore  constituted  so  many  planets 
in  a  state  of  vapor.  But  if  one  of  them  was  sufficiently  powerful,  to 
unite  successively  by  its  attraction,  all  the  others  about  its  center. 
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the  ring  of  vapon  would  be  changed  into  one  spheroidal  mass,  eir- 
culatuag  about  the  sun*  with  a  motion  of  rotation  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  that  of  revolution."*  Such,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Laplace,  is  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  most  remote  planet  of 
our  system.  That  of  every  other,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
would  be  precisely  simikr. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  small  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
the  approximate  coincidence  of  their  planes  with  that  of  the  solar 
equator,  and  the  uniformity  of  direction  in  which  the  planets  move, 
are  iMmaie  faeiSt  that  the ySno/  cause  of  these  arrangements  was  the 
stability  of  the  system  ;  and  that  we  transgress  the  legitimate  do- 
main of  scientific  research  in  oJUempting  their  explanation  ; — we  ask 
by  what  rule  in  philosophy  the  arrangements  in  question  are  deter- 
mined to  be  ultimate  fiicts.  Even  granting  their  final  cause  to  have 
been  the  stability  of  the  system,  we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude  that 
they  are  necessarily  unsusceptible  of  explanation.  "  Final  causes," 
says  Whewell,f  "  are  to  be  excluded /rom  physical  inquiry ;  that  is, 
we  are  not  to  assume  that  we  know  the  object  of  the  Creator's  de- 
sign, and  put  this  assumed  purpose  in  the  place  of  a  physical  cause. 
We  are  not  to  think  it  a  sufficient  account  of  the  clouds  that  they 
are  for  watering  the  earth — to  take  Bacon's  examples — or,  'that  the 
solidness  of  the  earth  is  for  the  station  and  mansion  of  living  crea- 
tures.' The  physical  philosopher  has  it  for  his  business  to  trace 
clouds  to  the  laws  of  evaporation  and  condensation  ;  to  determine 
the  magnitude  and  mode  of  action  of  the  forces  of  cohesion  and 
crystallization  by  which  the  materials  of  the  earth  are  made  solid 
and  firm.  This  he  does,  making  no  use  of  the  notion  of  final  causes ; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  he  has  thus  established  his  theories  inde- 
pendently of  any  assumption  of  an  end,  that  the  end,  when,  after  all, 
it  returns  upon  him  and  cannot  be  evaded,  becomes  an  irresistible 
evidence  of  an  Intelligent  Legislator.  He  finds  that  the  effects,  of 
which  the  use  is  obvious,  are  produced  by  most  simple  and  compre- 
hensive laws ;  and  when  be  has  obtained  this  view,  he  is  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  means,  by  the  refined  and  skillful  manner  in  which 
the  useful  effects  are  brought  about ;  — ^points  different  from  those 
to  which  his  researches  were  directed." 

As  the  question,  then,  to  which  the  cosmogony  of  Laplace  pro- 
poses a  solution,  is  a  legitimate  one,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  evidences  by  which  the  theory  is  supported. 

»  Harte^s  TranBlation  of  Lap1aco*B  System  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  note  vii. 
f  Bridgewater  TreatidO,  vol.  ii,  p.  ISO. 
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1.  Ike  neMarJ^poikesiifitmMe9  a  very  simple  eseplianMion  ^ 
ike  motiome  and  arrangemenie  cf  the  pkmeiarf  eyetetn.  In  the  firat 
pbdb,  H  is  evident  that  the  e^wation  of  a  ring  would  take  place  ait 
the  equator  of  the  revolving  mass,  vhere  of  conne  the  oenirifngal 
ibroe  would  be  greatest.  Theae  conoentric  rings — and  consequently 
the  resulting  planets — ^would  all  revolve  in  nearly  ike  ernne  jd&ne. 
It  is  evident  also  that  the  central  orb  must  have  a  revolation  on  its 
axia  mike  sasne  direction  vOk  ike proffreeeiee modone  of  ike planeie. 
Again :  at  the  breakii^  up  of  a  ring,  the  particlaB  of  nebnloms  mat- 
tff  more  distant  from  the  sun  would  have  a  greater  abeoloto 
veiocity  than  those  nearer  to  it,  which  would  produce  the  ob- 
served uniiy  of  directum  m  ike  rotary  and  orbital  revolnUone,  The 
modons  of  the  satellites  are  explained  in  like  manner,  The  hypoth- 
esis* moreover,  accounts  satisfiiot^mly  for  the  fiict  that  the  orbita  of 
the  planets  are  all  neariy  circular.  And  finally,  it  presents  an  obvi- 
ous explanation  of  the  rings  of  Saturn.  It  would  almost  seem,  in- 
deed, as  if  these  wondwful  annuli  had  been  left  by  the  Architect  of 
Nature,  as  an  index  to  the  creative  process. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  motions  of  the  various  members 
of  the  solar  system  is  not  ^new,  having  been^orcibly  stated  by  La- 
pkce,  Pontecoulant,  Nichd,  and  other  astronomers.  Its  full  weight 
and  importance,  however,  have  not,  we  think,  been  duly  appreciated. 
That  a  common  physical  cause  has  determined  these  motions,  must 
be  admitted  by  every  philosophic  mind.  But  apart  from  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis,  no  such  cause,  adequate  both  in  mode  and  measure, 
has  ever  been  su^^ested ; — ^indeed,  none,  it  seems  to  us,  is  conceiv- 
able. The  phenomena  which  we  have  enumerated  demand  an  expla- 
nation, and  this  demand  is  met  by  the  nebular  hypothesis.  It  will  be 
found,  therefore,  when  cfosely  examined,  that  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  celestial  motions  is  sufficient  to  give  the  theory  of  Laplace  a 
very  bigh  degree  of  probability. 

2.  The  £fict  that  this  'theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system 
may  be  extended  to  ^e  binary  and  multiple  systems  among  the  so- 
oalkd  fixed  stars,  may  be  urged^as  no  inconsiderable  [evidence  in  its 
fovor.  Unity,  no  less  than  variety,  is  characteristic  of  nature's  works. 
All  the  diversified  and  apparently  disconnected  phmiomenaof  the  uni- 
verse have  their  roots  in  a  few  general  laws.  Whatever,  therefore, 
leads  us  higher  in  the  process  of  generalization  may  be  presumed  to 
have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

3.  Numerous  geological  fistcts  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  hy- 
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pothesb  under  consideration.  Fossil  organic  remains,  and  their  ab- 
sence in  the  earlier  rocks,  both  indicate  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  wai  formerly  much  higher  than  at  present,  and^  that 
the  decrease  was  slow  and  gradual.  In  places,  for  instancet  where 
ferns  do  not  exceed  three  feet  in  hight,  those  of  former  periods  are 
found  to  have  been  from  fortj  to  fifty,  and  even  seventy  feet  high. 
Now  in  regard  to  existing  plants,  it  is  well  known  that  their  number, 
as  well  as  their  9ize  and  luxuriance  of  prowth,  gradually  increase  as 
we  advance  from  high  latitudes  coward  the  equator.  In  both  these 
respects  a  simikr  increase  is  observable  in  descending  through  the  suc- 
cessive strata  of  the  ancient  world,  until  we  reach  the  oldest  Secondary 
rocks.  These  fitcts  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  the  same  cause, 
namely,  a  gradual  change  of  temperature.  A  comparison  of  fossil 
animals  with  those  now  existing,  leads  to  a  simikr  result.  This  high 
temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
physical  history,  is  attributed  by  most  geologists  to  a  central  heat,* 
which  diffused  itself  throughout  the  entiro  mass.  That  the  interior 
of  our  pknet  is  in  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity,  or  has,  at  least,  an  ex- 
tremely high  temperature,  is  now  very  generaUy  admitted.  As  we-' 
descend  from  the  surface  we  find  a  regular  increase  of  heat,  varying 
indeed  for  different  localities,  partly  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent conducting  powers  of  the  rocks  whi^;h  constitute  the  crust,  but 
averaging  about  one  degree  for  every  fifty  feet.^  This  has  been  as- 
certained from  a  great  variety  of  experiments  upon  rocks  and  springs 
in  mines,  and  upon  the  water  issuing  from  Artesian  wells.  It  is  true, 
the  depth  to  which  man  has  been  able  to  penetrate,  is  comparatively 
small ;  but  assuming  the  same  rate  of  increase  to  continue,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  point  at  which  all  known  rocks  would  be  in  a 
state  of  fusion  must  be  considerably  less  than  one  hundi-ed  miles  from 

*  A  difforont  theory  in  regard  to  the  aneicnt  high  temporuturo  of  the 
earth  has  been  developed  by  the  celebrated  Poinson.  titarting  with  the  fact- 
established  beyond  donbc  by  modern  observations— that  the  solar  system 
has  a  progressive  motion  in  space,  ho  supposes  that  in  the  sweep  of  its  mighty 
orbit  It  has  {passed  through  regions  of  very  different  temperatnro,  and  that 
the  heat  of  former  periods — the  residuum  of  which  is  still  found  at  groat 
depths  beneath  the  surface— was  received  ab  kxtra  while  in  a  portion  of 
space  much  richer  in  stars,  and  having  therefore  a  higher  temperature,  than 
tnat  through  which  it  is  at  present  passing.  '*  The  physical  doubts  which 
have  reasonably  been  entertained  against  this  extraordinary  coamical  view, 
(which  attributes  to  the  regions  of  space  that  which  probably  is  more  de]>en- 
dent  on  the  first  transition  of  matter  condensing  from  the  gaspo-fluid  into 
the  solid  state.)  will  be  found  collected  in  Poggendorff-s  Annalen,  bd.  xxxiz, 
8.  98—100."  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

X  See  proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Tenth  Meeting,  Part  II.  p.  102. 
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tbe  surface,  and  poesibly  lees  than  fifty.  Reaeons  are  not  wanting  fior 
regarding  this  molten  mass  as  the  Eeat  of  volcanic  activity.f  as  wcjl 
as  the  source  of  that  great  upheaving  power  by  which  not^only 
mcmntains,  but  islands  and  continents  have  been  elevated. 

Geologists  are  generally  agreed  that  fhere  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  primitive  igneous  fluidity  of  the  unstratified  rocks  of  the  earihl* 
ernst.  Indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  sdidification  of 
Ae  outer  portions  of  our  globe  was  a  mere  cooling  by  radiation  ftook 
the  surface.  "  There  is  no  small  reason/'  says  Professor  Hitchcock, 
*'to  suppose  that  the  globe  underwent  numerous  changes  previous  to 
the  time  when  animals  were  placed  upon  it;  that»  in  fiict,  the  time 
was  when  the  whole  matter  of  the  earth  was  in  a  melted  and  not  im- 
probably also  in  a  gaseous  state."  *  All  this»  it  will  be  perceived^  is 
in  striking  accordance  with  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

4.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  elevating  force,  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  globe.  The  lunar  and  planetary  mountains  afford  evi- 
dence of  its  action  in  the  other  membere  of  our  system — ^a  fact  which 
seems  indicative  of  their  common  origin. 

6,  The  speroidal  figure  of  the  planets  points  to  a  great  and  signifi- 
cant fact  in  regard  to  their  primitive  constitution — the  fact  that  they, 
have  all,  at  former  epochs  in  their  history,  been  in  a  liquid,  if  not  in  a 
gaseous  state.  That  the  poldt  flattening  of  the  earth  is  not  conclusive 
e?idence  of  its  primitive  fluidity,  has  been  aflSirmed,  we  are  aware,  by 
more  than  one  writer  of  scientific  eminence.  If  we  suppose  our  plan- 
et to  have  been  originally  solid  and  perfectly  spherical— its  surfiaGe  be- 
ing entirely  covered  with  water — the  effect  of  its  axial  revolution 
would  be  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  equatorial  region,  and  a 
consequent  recession  from  the  poles.     Sir  John  Herschel  remarks^f 

t  **  The  similarity  of  lava,  wherever  found,  and  the  cloao  agreement  as  to 
componftion  and  physical  characters  of  the  basalt  of  ancient  epochs  and  of 
that  still  burstiDg  through  and  intersecting  the  walls  of  modern  volcanoes, 
are  proofs  that  all  snch  eruptions  have  a  common  origin,  and  are  due,  as  well 
as  the  accompanying  physical  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  to  forces  acting 
on  the  still  liquid  portion  of  the  earth."— Portlock^s  Kudimontary  Geologj, 
page  TO. 

The  researches  of  Hopkins  and  Henneasy  have  led  to  different  resolfts 
in  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust.  See  Titms.  of  the  Boy. 
8oc  for  1839,  p.  381 ;  for  1840,  p.  193 ;  for  1842,  p.  43  ;  for  1851,  Part 
II,  p.  495.  Also,  Am.  Jour.  Sol  March,  1852,  p.  271,  and  for  May,  1853, 
p.  126.  For  "some  suggestions  in  Explanation  of  the  primitive  Incand- 
escent condition  of  the  Earth  and  other  Planets,"  see  Monthly  Notices  of 
the  Roy.  Astro.  Soc.  for  January  13th,  1854. 

*  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  82.    f  Outlines,  Arts  226,  287. 
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that  the  gradual  abrafiioii  of  these  polar  contioente  and  their  slow  de- 
poaition  in  the  deep  equatorial  ocean  would  eventually  reduce  the  solid 
earth  itself  to  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Recently*  however,  fi. 
Hennessy,  an  eminent  mathematician,  has  subjected  this  hypothesis  to 
Che  test  of  scientific  scioitiny.  The  learned  and  original  researches  of 
tbie  gentleman  have  shown  that  the  ultimate  ellipticity,  in  case  the 
earth  were  at  first  a  solid  sphere  as  supposed  by  Herschel,  would  be 
1         ^  11 

—  while  that  found  by  actual  measurement  is  —  to  —  •-—•J 
404,  192        802  004 

The  theory  of  primitive  fluidity  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  fully 
established.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  oblateness  of  Mars  is 
much  greater  than  would  have  resulted  from  its  observed  velocity  of 
flX)tation,  supposing  the  planet  to  have^been  originally  fluid,  homoge- 
neous and  of  spherical  form.  How  is  this  anomaly  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  On  the  nebular  hypothesis  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  in  the 
process  of  transition  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  and  solid  form, 
''the  liquid  surfince  of  some  planets  was  solidified  before  they  could 
assume  the  figure  appertaining  to  their  velocity  of  rotation.' '§ 

6.  The  Nebular  Hypothesis  afifords  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  comets.  Laplace  supposed  these  bodies  to  have 
their  origin  in  portions  of  nebulous  matter  which  had  been  left  about 
<Im  points  of  equal  attraction  between  the  sun  and  neighboring  stars; 
tiie  occasional  preponderance  of  the  solar  influence  causing  portions 
of  these  outstanding  nebulosities  to  enter  our  system  from  differmt 
quarters  of  the  heavens.  The  orbits  of  such  bodies  would  be  very 
eccentric,  and  might  have  any  degree  of  inclination  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  Their  motion,  moreover,  might  be  either  direct  or  retro- 
grade. Thus  the  great  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  mem- 
.bers  of  the  cometary  from  those  of  the  planetary  system  are  neces- 
sary consequences  of  this  theory  of  their  origin. 

"  The  attraction  of  the  planets,'"say8  Laplace,  "  and  perhaps  also  the  re- 
aiatance  of  the  ethereal  medium,  ought  to  change  several  cometary  orbits 
into  ellipses,  of  which  the  greater  axes  are  much  less  than  the  radius  of 
the  solar  activity.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  change  was  produced  on  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  of  1759,  the  greater  axis  of  which  was  not  more  than 
thirty-five  times  the  distance  of  the  sun  firom  the  earth.  A  still  greater 
change  was  produced  in  the  orbits  of  the  comets  of  1770,  and  of  1805."* 

7.  The  evidence  afibrded  by  the  telescope  in  regard  to  the  present 
physical  constitution  of  the  dififerent  members  of  the  solar  system  ap- 

IMadler,  p.  50,  Am.  Jonr.  Science,  vol.  xxx. 

I  Mumboidt^a  Cosmos,  vol.  iv,  (Bohn^s  Edition,)  p,  427. 

*  System  of  the  World,  IlRrto^s  Translation,  vol.  ii,  p.  M4. 


peus  to  be  confimuitoiy  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  If  the  bi^ii 
and  planets  have  condensed  from  a  gaseous  state,  the  fonner,  not 
onlj  on  account  of  the  comparative  reoentnessof  its  formation,  but 
especially  because  of  its  great  relative  ma^itude  would  retain  an  in- 
lensdy  high  temperature  for  an  indefinite  period  after  the  planets  had 
cooled  down.  The  prtseni  heat,  there/ore,  of  the  central  orb,  and 
tke  existence  of  a  very  extensive  gaseous  envelope,  together  with 
the  various  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots,  would  result  as  consequen- 
ces from  the  theory  of  Laplace. 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter  from  Tyroi. 

Tyrol ;  ancientiy  the  Land  among  the  Mountuns — Like  a  military  city 
^Oreat  streets  and  little  streets — Wandering  into  the  country — ^A  Yil- 
hgfr— A  Kitchen — A  Store — ^Making.  Mush. 

"Tyred,  with  its  vast  rocks  and  its  valleys  running  hither  and  thither 
between  them,  is  like  a  city  with  great  streets  and  little  streets,  high 
wills  and  battlements,  and  strong  gates  looking  toward  all  the  four  cor- 
oners of  the  earth.  *  *  *  Not  until  the  thirteenth  century  did  it  re- 
ceive any  other  name  than  the  ^lAud  among  the  Mountains/  then  from  a 
powerful  count,  the  ruins  of  whose  rocky  iastness  are  still  to  be  seen 
BBtr  the  town  of  Meran,  it  assumed  the  name  it  now  bears/'  , 

So  says  that  useful  man,  the  historian,  and  the  traveler  assents  to  the 
enqiarison  of  this  mountain  land  to  a  warlike  city.  The  walls  and  tow- 
ers and  battlements  may  be  called  legion,  for  it  is  even  more  mountainous 
than  Switzerland.  It  is  not  so  celebrated,  because  it  boasts  no  peaks  so 
krffy  as  lAt,  Blanc,  Mt  Rose,  or  the  IFungfrau,  and  because,  while  it  can 
diow  every  variety  of  eatanict,  cascade  and  gushing  stream,  the  mountains 
iwre  left  no  room  for  lakes.  Its  vales  and  dales  and  glens,  or,  to  resume 
the  figure,  its  smaller  streets  are  numerous,  innumerable;  its  great  streets 
but  two;  the  Inn  vaUey  and  the  yalley  of  the  Eisack  and  the  Adige.  The 
latter  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  joined  to  the  other  by  the  &mous 
Bmmer  Pass.  It  may  be  called  the  principal  business  street ;  for  through 
it  alone  can  the  north  and  south  exchange  their  very  different  products ; 
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and  any  number  of  omnibuses,  hacks  and  coaches,  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, follow  in  the  train  of  the  commercial  wagons.  The  hungry  Huds, 
and  the  hungrier  hordes  from  further  north,  must  have  the  credit  of  first 
making  it  a  public  passage  way,  and  the  ancient  HoAians  of  raising  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  street.  The  old  Roman  road  still  winds  through  the  de- 
files and  climbs  the  stubborn  rocks  it  had  not  the  skill  to  drcumyent, 
showing  at  regular  distances  certificates  in  the  form  of  lettered  stone  pil- 
lars, which  warrant  it  to  be  the  genuine  Roman  road.  The  rich  south  on 
which  it  opens  may  be  called  the  city  pleasure  garden,  festooned  with 
vines,  fragrant  with  spicy  fruits,  and  gay  with  roses  as  it  is. 

In  the  north  the  Inn  valley  runs  from  west  to  east  nearly  a  hundred 
miles.  It  is  happy  and  populous,  and  is  made  fruitful  and  productive  by 
its  industrious  inhabitants.  It  is  connected  at  both  extremities  with  the 
great  world.  It  contains  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  Arch  duke, 
and  therefore  might  be  called  the  fiishionable  street,  if  the  word  fashion, 
in  connection  with  any  part  of  Tyrol,  were  not  a  sort  of  burlesque. 

The  little  Stubaithal,  through  which  roars  direct  from  the  glaciers  that 
glitter  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dark  firs,  the  Hutz,  and  in  which  is 
heard  too,  fi*om  dawn  to  sunset,  the  clink  of  the  smith's  hammer  as  the 
iron  found  in  the  region  is  worked  up  on  the  anvil,  this  little  Stubaithal 
we  may  call  the  Street  of  Smitlis.  In  the  north  east  lies  the  lovely  Zil- 
ler-thal,  where  are  gold  and  silver  mines, — where  the  fsiirest  Tyroleans 
dwell,  and  from  which  20  years  ago  four  hundred  of  the  best  and 
truest  were  exiled  because  they  had  found  the  Bible,  and  taking  it  fbr 
the  rule  of  life  had  discarded  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.    Let  this  fair  street  be  nameless. 

Hero  toward  the  south  is  Groedenthal,  in  which  the  'poor  inhabitants 
lived  scantily  fiom  what  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  would  bring  forth,  un- 
til, in  1700,  an  ingenious  herdsman  in  nis  unemployed  hours  made  picture 
frames  of  wood,  which  brought  him  good  pay.  With  his  knife  he  thus 
opened  the  way  to  comfort  and  what  the  peasant  considei-s  affluence,  and 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  neighbors.  Ever  since,  every  hand  not 
necessarily  employed  in  some  other  way,  has  been  engaged  in  cutting  fig- 
ures fipom  wood.    Shall  we  call  this  the  Artist's  street  ? 

And  here  is  the  Passeicrthal ;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  Patriot^  ibr 
here  Hofer  dwelt  and  here  stands  his  house  and  live  his  children.  Here 
too  live  a  noble,  handsome  people.  But  they  are  poor.  Men  venture  their 
lives  daily  to  procure  a  handful  of  hay  for  the  cow  which  supports  their 
fiimilies  ;  and  so  common  is  sudden  death  that  the  tidings,  "  Such  a  man 
has  &llen  and  perished,"  is  heard  as  elsewhere,  "  Such  a  one  has  a  head- 
ache, or  a  chill."  With  ropes  passing  from  one  to  another  they  mow  the 
.  grass  on  the  giddy  bights,  looking,  as  one  traveler  say  3,  like  birds  caught 
in  a  net 
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It  18  interesting  to  allow  one's  eye  to  wander  orer  the  map  of  such  a 
conntry,  and  to  let  one's  fiuicy  rove  through  one  of  its  thousand  valleys ; 
lot  to  see  really  the  mountains,  the  peaks  and  pinnacles  glittering  as  no 
towers  and  spires  built  by  human  hands  ever  glittered,  kindles  one's  en- 
thosissm.  We  traveled  to  Innsbruck,  the  capital  of  the  land,  and  any- 
where else  a  fiiir  and  beautiful  city,  but  at  the  foot  of  its  frowning  moun- 
tain wall  it  dwindles  into  insignificance,  and  we  found  little  to  interest  us 
either  in  its  fine  churches  or  its  fine  works  of  art  We  were  impatient  to 
see  the  country  and  the  country  people  and  to  climb  the  rocks,  so  leaving 
city-life  and  the  higher  grades  of  civilization,  we  wandered  out  as  free  and 
independent  as  gipsies. 

We  had  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  southern  range  a  little  village  which 
kwked  peculiarly  picture-like  and  inviting.  Toward  this  village  we  di- 
rected our  steps.  After  leaving  the  city  we  crossed  the  Sill,  the  largest 
tribntaiy  of  the  Inn,  below  a  &11  of  some  ten  feet,  and  began  an  ascent 
which  occupied  all  our  energies  during  the  better  part  of  the  afternoon. 
The  ascent  gained,  we  passed  through  open,  rolling  fields  and  reaching 
our  village  found  it  as  pieity  and  interesting  as  it  had  seemed  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley.  The  people,  even  the  children,  were  out  in  the 
fields  harvesting ;  the  grassy  streets  were  quite  deserted,  and  houses  and 
gardens,  like  the  church  and  churchyard,  looked  still  and  dreary.  A  lit- 
tle brook  dashing  through  the  center  sent  up  a  monotonous  roar  which 
rather  seemed  to  deepen  the  stillness.  At  the  tavern  we  found  some 
signs  of  life ;  for  the  yearly  wash  was  in  progress.  But  in  consequence' 
all  the  sheets  were  in  the  tubs,  and  our  proposition  to  spend  the  night  was 
received  with  some  hesitation.  Mistress  and  maids,  however,  held  a  con- 
dave,  and  the  question  was  not  only  decided  fevorably,  but  there  seemed 
every  prospect  of  good  accommodations. 

Now  an  interesting  question  rose  in  our  minds.  Since  we  had  entered 
the  Tyrol  we  had  seen  genuine  corn-fields,  corn-fields  which  in  extent 
might  almost  compare  with  the  vast  fields  on  our  prairies,  and  to-day  our 
feces  had  been  brushed  by  the  long  leaves  and  we  had  handled  the  soft 
silk  of  the  young  ears.  We  felt  convinced  there  must  bo  some  other  prod- 
uct from  these  fields  than  food  for  stock.  We  wanted  corn-bread,  or 
e(»m-cakes,  or  something  made  from  com  for  supper.  But  we  could  not 
make  ourselves  understood  and  with  the  permission  of  the  good  landlady 
we  proceeded  to  explore.  On  opening  a  drawer  in  the  kitchen,  as  nico 
oommeal  as  ever  was  ground  was  disclosed.  But  now  what  was  to  be 
done  with  it  ?  Let  me  describe  the  kitchen  and  you  will  acknowledge, 
without  casting  any  imputation  on  our  culinary  knowledge  ^or  skill,  that 
the  question  was  a  reasonable  one.  Occupying  two -thirds  of  the  space 
was  a  heathenish  afiair,  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  called  the  stove.  It 
was  about  three  feet  high,  eight  feet  in  length  and  breadth ;  the  top  per- 
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fecUy  flat  On  this  flat  top  was  a  fire  made  of  little  sticks,  brush  we 
would  call  them.  Befoire  the  fire  stood  a  tin  thing  containing,  on  a  spit 
which  ran  through  it,  a  piece  of  veal  which  was  baking  in  the  heat  thrown 
out  directlj  from  the  fire,  and  mdirectly  from  the  sides  of  the  reflector. 
A  little  iron  tripod  stood  near.  There  were  no  hand-irons,  no  crane^  noth- 
ing at  all  in  connection  with  the  stove,  that  could  not  be  found  out  of  doors, 
with  the  exception  of  an  invisible  hole  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  black 
ceiling  for  the  accommodation  of  such  of  the  smoke  as  should  find  its 
way  there.  By  the  door  hung  six  or  eight  fiying  pans  tnm.  three  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter ;  on  another  row  of  nails  as  many  copper  Tea- 
sels of  the  same  shape  and  size.  Shallow  crockery  pans  filled  three  or 
four  shelves. 

Of  course  baking  was  out  of  the  question,  but  [evidently  boiling  was 
not  We  could  and  would  have  mush.  Fancying  our  Tyroleae  landlady 
and  her  attendants  knew  nothing  of  this  dish  which  we  supposed  to  be 
of  Indian  origin  even  to  the  name,  we  fell  to  preparing  it  ourselves.  The 
blaze  received  the  tripod,  and  the  tripod  one  of  the  laige  sized  frying  pans. 
Contrary  to  the  rule  the  watched-pot  boiled  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  vigor- 
ously stirred  in  the  meal.  Bather  a  hot  piece  of  business  this  was,  with 
the  hot  smoke  curling  around  our  heads,  the  blaze  darting  at  our  hands 
and  the  thin  mixture  steaming  and  bubbling,  splattering  and  popping  fii- 
riously  in  every  direction.  But  we  were  rewarded  with  a  supper  which 
was  unanimously  pronounced  delicious.  It  was  also  a  unanimous  request 
that  we  should  have  mush  for  breakfast  This  our  landlady  prepared  in 
the  Tyrolese  style,  boiling  the  meal  in  milk  and  butter,  and  setting  it  on 
the  table  in  the  black  pan  in  which  it  was  cooked ! 

Wo  find  that  meal  is  the  main  subsistence  of  the  Tyroleans.  Mixed 
with  rye  it  forms  a  black,  and  to  us  disagreeable  bread ;  and  made  into 
mush  they  eat  it  for  breakfiist  and  supper  almost  invariably.  They  have 
a  peculiar  word  for  com  which  we  had  not  before  heard,  and  mush  they 
call  mooa,  so  I  suppose  our  word  is,  — Fowler  to  the  ccmtrary  notwith- 
standing,—of  Saxon  origin. 

M. 


There  are  at  present  411  journals  published  in  England,  22  in  Wales, 
121  in  Scotland,  123  in  Ireland,  and  11  in  the  Channel  Islands— in  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  698 ;  while  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  in 
1858,  there  were  613.  Pennsylvania  had  418;  Ohio^  393;  Massachusetts, 
226;  Illinois,  221;  Virginia,  138;  Missouri,  163;  and  the  remaining  States 
and  territories,  1,  643.  In  the  whole  United  States  there  were  3,754,  or 
nearly  six  times  as  many  as  in  Gref^  Britian. 
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STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BT  8AIU.H  C.  8AWTS& 


When  I  was  a  little  girl  of  some  eight  or  ten  summers,  I  had  three 
si^ool  mates,  named  Jennie,  Annie  and  Amy.  Now  Jennie  was  a  very 
jealous  httle  girl,  always  suspecting  her  school  mates  of  saying  some  evil 
of  her.  One  First  day  when  Jennie's  sister  had  employed  her  to  take 
care  of  her  baby  while  she  went  to  meeting,  while  sitting  playing  with 
the  laby  she  espied  Amy  and  Annie  going  hy.  The  next  morning  when 
we  had  all  assembled  at  the  school,  she  came  up  to  Amy  and  Annie  ex- 
daaning,  -'When  I  saw  you  going  by  yesterday  I  ran  out  and  hid  in  the 
conaot  bnshes,  and  I  heard  all  you  said,  and  you  were  talking  about  me, 
and  what  a  mean  girl  I  was  1 "  "  Oh!  we  neTor,  never  said  such  a  thing!" 
exclaimed  they  with  one  voice.  Still  she  looked  very  sullen.  Soon 
"books  "  called,  and  we  seated  ourselves.  Presently  Jennie  came  up  to 
mev  and  after  sitting  a  little  while  slipped  slyly  along  the  bench  to  them, 
and  I  saw  her  whispering,  and  they  then  looked  very  sour  at  me.  As 
soon  as  recess  came  they  hurried  to  me,  telling  me  Jennie  told  them  that 
I  said  they  told  me  that  they  had  been  speaking  ill  of  her.  Of  course  I 
was  aurpriaed,  and  earnestly  denied  it ;  but  she,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  per- 
sisted in  the  assertion,  and  they  did  not  know  whAt  to  l^elieve,  which  of 
course  made  me  feel  very  bad.  At  night  I  told  my  mother  all  about  it, 
when  she  said,  *'0h,  what  a  foolish  little  girl  thee  Is ;  can't  thee  have  pi^ 
tienoe  ?  Don't  thee  know  the  truth  will  always  come  to  light  ?"  And 
years  after  Amy,  Annie  and  I  laughed  over  that  childish  quarrel,  for  the 
truth  did  come  to  light. 

Three  years  since  I  was  sitting  conversing  with  a  friend,  when  her  son, 
a  boy  of  some  fifteen  years,  passed  hastily  through  the  room  exclaiming, 
"^  Mother,  Ann's  stealing  Mrs.  Brown's  peaches."  His  mother  instantiy 
hasfeefoed  to  the  door  calling  her  little  girl  in  the  house.  In  a  moment 
her  brother  returned,  saying  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  "  I  would  steal  Mrs. 
Brown's  peaches ! "  ''I  didn't"  "  Tou  did."  They  repeated  the  same 
words  several  times  ;  the  little  girl's  cheek  burning  with  mortification 
and  a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye,  and  the  mother,  mother-like,  trying  all 
the  while  to  still  their  angry  voices.  I  stepped  up  to  the  little  girl  and 
told  her  not  to  fear  if  she  was  innocent — ^the  truth  would  come  to  light, 
bat  she  didn't  appear  much  comforted. 

A  few  moments  after  I  called  on  the  next  neighbor  with  her  mother, 
aad  Mrs.  Brown  coming  in  my  friend  inquired  if  her  little  dao^ter  had 
disturbed  the  peaches.    "Oh  no,"  she  replied,  "  Laura  and  Annie 
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sitting  on  the  fence  and  the  peaches  looked  so  beautiful  thej  could  not 
help  touching  them,  but  they  took  none." 

So  my  little  readers,  if  you  are  ever  unjustly  accused,  I  hope  you  will 
remember  that  there  is  a  Power  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  He 
will  sec  that  justice  is  done  ;  and  this  may  prevent  your  ever  getting  an- 
giy  or  grieving  over  a  provocation 

12th  month,  1860. 
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Wbetk  the  pupil  does  not  understand  the  question  or  proposition,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  reason  upon  it  in  his  own  way,  and  agreeably  to  his 
own  associations.  Whether  his  way  is  the  best  or  not,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  the  best  way  for  him  at  first,  and  he  ought  by  no  means  to  be  interrupted 
iQ  it,  or  forced  out  of  it  The  judicious  teacher  will  leave  him  to  manage 
it  entirely  by  himself,  and  in  his  own  way,  if  he  can.  Or,  if  he  meets  with 
a  little  difficulty,  but  is  still  in  a  way  that  will  load  to  a  proper  result,  he 
will  apply  his  aid  so  as  to  keep  him  in  his  own  way.  When  the  scholar 
has  baen  through  the  process  in  his  own  way,  he  should  bo  made  to  ex- 
plain how  he  has  done  it;  and  if  he  has  not  proceeded  in  the  best  way,  he 
should  be  led  by  degrees  into  the  best  way. 

Many  teachers  seem  not  to  know  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to 
do  a  thing  or  think  of  a  thing;  and  if  they  find  a  scholar  pursuing  a  meth- 
od different  from  their  own  or  that  of  the  text  book,  they  suppose  of  course 
he  must  be  wrong,  and  they  check  him  at  once,  and  endeavor  to  force 
him  into  their  own  way,  whether  ho  understands  it  or  not  If  such  teach- 
ers would  have  patience  to  listen  to  their  schohirs,  and  examine  their  op- 
erations, they  would  frequently  discover  very  good  ways  that  have  nev- 
er occurred  to  them  before.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  scholars, 
than  to  interrupt  them,  when  they  are  proceeding  by  a  method  which 
they  know  to  be  right;  and  to  endeavor  to  force  them  into  one  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  which  is  not  agreeable  to  their  ways  of 
thinking.  And  nothing  gives  scholars  so  much  confidence  in  their  own 
powers,  and  stimulates  them  so  much  to  use  their  own  efforts,  as  to  allow 
them  to  pursue  their  own  methods,  and  to  encourage  them  in  them. — 
Warren  Co&wrtL 


The  moment  anything  assumes  the  shape  of  duty,  some  persons  feel 
themselves  incapable  of  discharging  it 
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OUR  STELLAR  SYSTEM. 


The  greatest  of  all  the  problems  with  which  science  has  ever  grappled 
is  the  relation  of  the  stare  to  each  other.  Sir  William  Ilershel,  with  his 
great  telescope  and  his  comprehensive  mind,  led  the  way  in  this  sublime 
stodj,  and  the  path  which  he  marked  out  is  now  being  pursued  by  able 
and  earnest  observers  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  results  yet  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  fijred  stars  in  rclaUon  to  each  other 
and  their  distances  apart,  arc  neither  as  positive  nor  as  definite  as  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  solar  system,  still  within  certain  limits,  some  facts 
bare  been  determined  which  almost  overwhelm  the  mind  with  their  in- 
coDoeiTable  grandeur. 

First,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  our  sun  is  one  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  stars  which  are  grouped  together  in  one  collection  or  sys- 
tem, separated  from  other  stars  in  the  universe.  The  general  form  of 
this  stellar  sj'-stem,  and  our  position  in  it,  have  been  roughly  determined. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  wheel,  with  a  deep  notch  in  one  side, 
and  with  a  portion  of  another  wheel  branching  out  from  it  Our  sun  is 
situated  pretty  near  the  middle  of  the  system,  and  about  where  the 
branch  divides.  The  dimensions  of  this  cluster  of  stars  are  so  vast  that 
if  expressed  in  miles  they  would  require  a  row  of  figures  of  such  con- 
(bsing  length  as  to  convey  no  definite  idea  to  the  mind,  and  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  stating  the  time  which  a  ray  of  light  would  require  to 
traverse  them.  It  would  take  a  locomotive  500  years  to  pass  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  while  a  ray  of  light  makes  the  journey  in  eight  minutes, 
and  yet  a  ray  of  light  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  would  require  three 
years  to  reach  the  nearest  fixed  star  !  In  applying  this  measuring  rod  to 
our  stellar  system,  it  is  found  that,  through  the  thickness  of  the  wheel  the 
distance  is  such  that  light  would  occupy  about  1,000  years,  and  through 
the  diameter  not  less  than  10,000  years  in  making  the  passage !  In  some 
directions,  indeed,  the  system  stretches  away  into  the  depth  of  space  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  telescope  to  measure. 

If  we  pass  through  the  inconceivable  distances  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, out  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  stellar  system,  we  find  a  i*egion  of 
empty  space,  destitute  of  stars,  at  all  events  those  which  are  luminous 
and  visible.  Traversing  this  void  space  through  distances  which  appal 
the  mind  by  their  immensity,  we  find  other  systems  of  stars  probably 
amilar  to  our  ovm.  And  astronomers  are  now  considering  the  possible 
relations  of  these  several  clusters  to  each  other — whether  there  is  not  a 
system  of  systems !  This  is  the  most  sublime  problem  which  has  ever 
I  the  attention  of  the  human  mind. — Scientfic  Amerkaru 


Duration  of  Life, 
DURATION  OP  LIFE. 

A  very  interesting  feet  has  been  brought  to  light  by  life  assurance  cal- 
culations— as  interesting  to  the  philosopher  as  to  these  companies,  viz  : 
the  relative  longevity  of  diflFerent  countries.  It  demonstrates  that  health, 
that  is  to  say,  the  length  of  life,  is  proportionate  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, that  the  supposed  bad  effects  of  the  luxury  of  the  latter  is  not  a 
serious  evil,  in  this  respect  at  least  Dr.  Farr's  tables  throw  important 
light  on  this  subject.     lie  shows  that 

In  England  one  person  dies  annually  in  every  45  years. 
In  Franco  "  "  "  "      42    " 

In  Prussia  "  "  "  "      38     *' 

In  Austria  "  "  "  "     33    " 

In  Russia  "  "  "  "      28     " 

The  least  advanced  of  these  five  countries  has  then  the  least  probabili- 
ties of  life,  and  the  ratio  of  longevity,  to  civilization,  is  as  regular  as  the 
process  of  a  natural  law.  ^ 

A  few  more  curious  fects  may  be  mentioned.  First :  Assurance  sta^ 
tistics  have  disproved,  in  England  at  least,  the  common  impression  that 
country  life  is  usually  the  safest.  City  and  town  policy  holders  are  found 
to  be  the  longest  lived.  Second :  These  statistics  upset  the  Government 
Annuity  theory  that  female  life  is  safer  than  male  ;  the  latter  have  the 
longest  average  life.  Irishmen  hold  on  much  more  doggedly  to  life,  and 
Ireland  beats  both  town  and  country,  in  England,  in  the  &vor  of  the  Lon- 
.don  companies, 

One  of  the  curious  and  grateful  facts,  brought  out  by  these  calculations, 
is  the  average  increase  of  the  length  of  life.  According  to  the  English 
tables  mortality  had  decreased  more  than  one-fourth  (at  least  two-fifths) 
in  England  in  the  century  from  1720  to  1820.  Accordingly,  the  premi- 
ums of  Assurance  companies  have  continually  lessened. 


Why  are  the  Pbaiuiks  Treeless? — The  Westerners,  when  they 
speculate  on  geology,  answer  the  question  by  aflSrming  that  the  prairie 
fires  have  burnt  them  off — that  they  have  been  frightened  out  of 
existence  by  the  fires  of  the  Indians.  At  other  times  they  vary  their 
theory  by  affirming  that  the  absence  of  trees  is  due  to  the  deficiency  of 
rain ;  but  neither  does  this  stand  examination,  for  the  maps  of  the  distri- 
bution of  rain  show  that  the  fell  of  rain  on  the  praries  about  equals  that 
in  other  regions. 

Mr.  Whitney,  in  h»  paper  on  the  Origin  of  the  Praries,  read  before 
the  Scientific  Congress,  shows  that  the  real  cause  of  the  absence  of  ab- 
orescent  vegetation  lies  in  certain  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil,  and 
its  extreme  fineness. — Western  Paper, 
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TEKEL. 

Bright  were  the  lights  on  tower  and  hftll, 
To  grace  Belshazzai's  festiral, 

While  all  around 
Harmonious  numbers  rose  and  fell, 
Enhancing  the  bewilderiDg  spell. 

Which  beauty  bound 
About  each  heart ;  and  then  rose  high 
The  sound  of  joyous  revelry, 

And  wine  went  round. 
Nor  praised  they  then  the  one  true  €k>d — 
But  gods  of  Idds,  gold  and  wood. 

Jehovah  frowned 
Upon  their  mirth  ;  lor  on  that  night, — 
See !  on  the  wall  strange  figures  write, 

And  all  confound. 
Among  the  writing  that  they  wrote 
Belshi^zar's  ruin  to  denote, 

Tekel  was  found. 
And  this  the  interpretation  said : 
**  Thou  in  the  baluices  art  weighed, 

And  wanting  found." 
Tears  have  rolled  onvwd,  like  a  flood. 
And  where  Belshazzar's  palace  stood, 

Ruin  appears. 
Yet  oft  has  that  prophetic  word 
Been  seen,  and  read,  and  now  is  heard, 

By  thoughtful  seers ; 
For  when  the  right  is  trampled  down. 
When  wroi^  supports  the  oppressor's  crown. 

And  good  men's  tears 
No  power  possess  the  heart  to  move, 
And  Truth,  and  Duty,  Ejndness,  Love, 

By  impious  jeers 
Are  met ;  when  tender  sympathy 
For  "suffering  humanity," 

(Which  most  endears 
Man  to  his  fellow  man)  is  vain. 
Then  Tekel  may  be  heard  again ; 

Then  may  be  found — 
Of  such  th'  interpretation  said, 
"  These  in  the  bidances  are  weighed, 

And  wanting  found.'' 
Falsehood,  that  o'er  the  earth  doth  walk, 
Wearing  the  mask  of  truth;  all  mock 

Humanity ; 
And  vice  though  clad  in  virtue's  guise  ; 
And  folly  seeming  to  be  wise; 

And  Slavery 
To  wrong,  in  feeling,  speech,  <Hr  thoi^^ht^ 
Although  it  hath  the  semblaaje  bought 

Of  Honesty ; 
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Grimes  that  are  ooyered  o'er  with  gold ; 
Judgment  that  can  be  bought  or  sold ; 

Hjrpocrisj, 
And  Maliee ;  though  they  seek  to  hide.  « 

'Neath  Pharisaic  pomp  and  pride, 

Unveiled  shall  be 
By  Him  who  sees  not  as  man  sees. 
Surely  there  may  of  things  like  these, 

Tekel  be  found. 
Of  such  th'  interpretation  said. 
These  "in  the  balances  are  weighed 

And  wanting  found/' 
Ignoble  thoughts,  though  stamped  witli  names. 
Genius  has  proudly  placed  on  Fame's 

Exalted  scroll ; 
And  doctrines  subtle,  fiilse,  and  wrong, 
Whether  in  sermon,  or  in  song, 

That  Tex  the  soul 
With  needless  questions,  and  asti^ 
From  simple  Truth  lead  &r  away 

To  errors  goal  ; 
And  books  of  spurious  sentiment 
Rousing  ambitious  diso<M)tent — 

The  fearful  shoal 
On  which  are  wrecked  many  young  hearts  ; 
When  light  of  the  last  day  imparts 

To  man  the  whole 
Of  his  short  life,  his  words  and  deeds, 
And  influence ;  of  such  must  needs 

Tekel  be  found. 
Of  such  th'  interpretaiion  said, 
**  These  in  the  balances  are  weighed 

And  wanting  found." 


YALE  AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES. 

The  public  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  novel  experiment  of  the 
Tale  Agricultural  lectures  last  winter  was  so  successful  as  to  induce  its 
repetition  this  winter  on  a  more  complete  scale.  This  course  will  com- 
mence February  the  5th,  and  continue  throughout  the  month.  These 
lectures,  which  are  of  great  value  to  the  whole  country,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  cultitator,  are  g^ven  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yale 
Scientific  School,  or  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  College,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  its  newly  instituted  course  <^  practical  collegiate  education,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  A  new  and  important  feature  of 
this  course  will  be  its  complete  illustration  by  specimens,  models,  draw- 
ings, and  animals.  Lofe-sized  paintings  of  groups  from  celebrated  herds 
will  be  included  in  these  illustrations.  The  lecturers  of  last  year  will 
take  part  in  the  course,  and  other  eminent  names,  with  a  variety  of  new 
subjects,  will  be  added  to  the  list 
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DANIEL  KIKKWOOD,  EUITOK. 

Pboblbx  No^  185. 
In  a  plme  triangle  having  given  the  sum  of  the  two  sideSf  the  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  the  angle  induded  hy  these  sides  to  the  base,  and  al- 
so the  difference  of  the  segments  of  the  base,  to  oonstmct  the  triangle 
geometrically. 

Solution.    By  J.  Staff. 


Draw  wiif  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
segments  of  the  base  and  bisect  in  (7.  In 
MA  produced  take  CB  a  third  proportiooal 
to  2  AM  and  the  sum  of  the  sides  MN, 
Baise  BJB  perpendicular  to  MB,  and  equal 
to  the  given  altitude,  and  draw  EE  paral- 
lel with  MB,  on  which  lay  off  £F=MN. 
Draw  JBOA,  upon*  which  take  FO=AM, 
Draw  Aff  parallel  with  FG  and  draw  MK 
Isj  off  EBr=HA  on  the  opposite  side  o* 
the  peipendicuUu-  HP,  Then  will  BMH 
be  the  triangle  required. 

1»M0RSTBATI0M. 

fq:  ae\  : ef:  ee;  or  am: ae\  ; 

MS\BF,  :,%MEy^AB=^AMy^BF. 
By  construction  MN^^'^AMy^  BC,  and 
by  subtraction  Mir^2MNX^E^  2AM 
XOP=EM^^AE^,  (deducible  from  Euc. 
12.2)  add  AE^  to  each  and  we  have  (MN 
^AE)'^EM'^  or  AE+ME,  (RH+MH), 
=Jfy,the  sum  of  the  sides,  BF^'PA:, 
AM  is  the  difference  of  the  segments  of 
tbc  base.  Q.  E.  D. 
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Fboblbk  No.  189. 
Given  the  base  of  a  plane  triangle,  (60,)  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides, 
(90,)  and  the  vertical  angle,  (45°,)  to  determine  the  triangle. 
Solution — ^Br  Numerator. 
Let  ABC  represent  the  triangle ;  where  AB=50,  and  C=45®.     Pat 
AC=x;  then  BC=90— x,  and     __ 

50 :  X : :  }4V^ :  — =sin.  b. 

100 

_  90s/2— xv^2 

60 ;  90-x ;  :  K V^2 :  — L.  =sin.  A; 

100 
and  (Davies'  Trig.,  Art  85) 

Sin  A+sin  B=2  sin.  K(A+B)  cos.  >^(A— B);  or, 
9      _  1.27278 

COS.  K(A— B)==— v^2-^2  sm.  67<>30'=: ==0.68882  : 

10  1.84776 

therefore  K(A— B)=46<>28', 

but         K  (A+B)^67*»30',  consequently,  A=113«58',  and 
B=21°02'. 
[An  ingenious  solution  of  this  problem  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  F.  R. 
Bkllows.    His  results,  however,  differ  slightly  from  those  of  Numera.- 

-TOR. 

Problem  No.  194. 

Two  given  circles,  lying  in  the  same  plane,  intersect  each  other.  From 
one  of  the  points  of  intersection  draw  two  chords,  one  in  each  circle,  so 
that  they  shall  contain  a  given  angle,  and  have  to  each  other  a  given  ratio. 
Solution.    Br  J.  Staff. 

Draw  any  two  lines,  AM  and  AN,  including  the  angle  MAN  equal  to 
the  given  angle  between  the  required  lines.  Lay  off  Am  and  An  in 
those  sides,  in  the  given  proportion  of  the  lines. 

Draw  Amb  and  Anb  equal  respectively  to  the  angles  subtended  by  the 
common  chord  from  any  points  in  the  circumference,  and  from  A  through 
their  intersection  at  b  draw  AB  equal  to  the  common  chord.  Draw  BM, 
BN  parallel  with  bm  and  bn,  intersecting  AM,  AN  in  M  and  N.  De- 
aeribe  the  circles  as  given,  and  apply  AM  and  AN  from  either  intersec- 
tion, and  it  is  done.     The  demonstration  is  plain  from  the  construction. 

•  Problem  No.  195. 
A  boy  counting  his  marbles,  two  by  two,  three  by  three,  four  by  four, 
five  by  five,  and  six  by  six,  each  time  had  an  odd  one ;  but  counting  them 
by  sevens  they  came  out  even.    Find  arithmetically  how  many  marbles 
he  had. 

Solution.    By  D.  M.  Hudson. 
It  is  evident  that  the  number  diminished  by  unity  is  a  multiple  of  2, 
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3,  4i  5,  and  6 ;  of  which  the  following  are  a  few :  viz.,  60,  120,  180, 
240,  300,  360,  420,  &c.  Of  these,  300  is  the  only  one  which  increased  by 
unity  will  become  a  multiple  of  7 ;  therefore  301  ia  the  number  of  mar- 
Ues. 

Also  300x8  +  1  =  2401,  and,  2400x8  +  1  =  19201,  Sec,  will  sat- 
isfy  the  condition  of  the  problem. 

Fbobubm  Kg.  196. 
When  a  boy  (o)  feet  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (5)  feet  in  bight,  is  ap- 
proKhing  the  tree  at  the  rate  <rf  (c)  nules  per  hour,  at  what  rate  ia  he 
neaiing  the  top  ? 

Solution.    Bt  D.  M.  Hudson. 
^t  z=his  distance  from  the  trunk,  a==the  distance  from  the  top 

=^x).     Then  u=y/^~+b^  , 

xdx  ac 

therefore,  du=^=~^  "^y/^^b^  =^®  required  rate. 

PaoBLEM  No.  205.— Bt  C.  F.  R.  Bbllows. 
The  solution  of  the  equations 

x+j+«=90    ...    (1) 
3^+8=60    ...    (2) 
«+y=60    ...    (3) 
Toifies  a  graphic  solution  of  a  geometrical  problem.    What  is  the  prob- 
lem, and  what  its  solution  ? 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP   THE   INDIANA   STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


BEPOBTED  BT  HIBAM  HADLET. 

iNDiAKAFOLifi,  Dec.  26,  1860. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  2  o'clock  ?.  M.,  and  on 
motion  of  O.  Phelps,  T.  J.  Yater  was  called  to  the  chair. 

By  request  of  the  chair  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Gyrus  Nutt 

On  motion  of  0.  Phelps,  Hiram  Hadley  and  D.  H.  Roberts  were  ai>- 
pointed  assistant  Secretariea.  The  Secretary  read  the  Constitution,  and 
on  motion,  G.  W.  Bronson  was  appointed  to  solicit  the  names  of  those 
wishing  to  become  members  of  this  association ;  also  to  prooure  during 
its  sittings  the  names  of  all  members  present. 

G.  W.  Hoes  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  nomi-. 
Date  a  committee  of  three  to  act  with  the  retiring  and  incoming  Superin- 
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tendents  of  Public  Instruction,  in  representing  the  educational  interesti 
of  the  State  to  our  next  Legislature;  which  after  discussion  hy  Messrs. 
a  Nutt,  £.  P.  Cole,  M.  J.  Fletcher,  0.  Phelps,  G.  W.  Hoss,  and  others, 
was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President: 
Messrs.  Hoss,  Fletcher,  Phelps,  Bowen,  and  l^utt 

Beport  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Institutes  Being  the  order,  G.  A. 
Irvine,  of  Fort  Wayne,  stated  that  several  Institutes  had  been  held  in 
the  section  of  our  State  which  he  represented,  but  that  personally  be 
had  devoted  his  efforts  to  speaking  to  the  people  whenever  and  wherever 
he  could  get  them  to  hear, — that  it  had  worked  well.  He  considered  it 
the  teacher's  duty  to  enlighten  the  people  on  educational  interests; — ^that 
teachers  themselves  must  expect  to  build  up  their  own  profession. 

£.  P.  Cole,  of  Bloomington,  reported:  We  made  our  first  effort  at  a 
Teachers'  Institute  in  Monroe  county,  in  which  there  are  500  voters  who 
cannot  read  the  ballots  they  vote.  The  Institute  continued  two  weeks; 
interesting  and  satisfiictory,  and  at  the  conclusion  it  was  resolved  to  meet 
again  next  year.  Political  excitement  had  so  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  people  that  it  had  been  difficult  to  approach  them  on  educational 
matters;  but  he  believed  ihs  people  were  nearer  right  upon  these  suljectB 
than  their  rulers. 

G.  W.  Hoss  reported  that  he  had  held  Institutes  aud  oiganized  coun- 
ty associations;-Y-had  addressed  the  people  of  several  counties,  and  (bund 
a  general  interest  manifested  on  the  subject  of  education.  *'  Though  not 
quite  so  warm  in  some  places  as  in  places  where  it  was  warmer."  He 
had  held  three  Institutes,— one  of  two  weeks  in  Marion  Co.,  one  m  Hemy 
Co.,  and  one  in  Decatur  Co.,  of  one  week  each — ^the  first  two  fiill  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  third  not  quite  so  enthusiastic.  In  all  these  places  they 
resolved  to  hold  Institutes  agaui.  It  was  his  settled  conviction,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  Normal  Schools,  well  conducted  Teachers'  Institutes  af- 
ford the  best  and  most  economical  means  for  teachers  to  improve  them- 
selves, and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  their  profession. 

0.  Phelps  had  been  disappointed  in  his  plans  on  account  of  ill-health, 
but  had  attended  three  Institutes  and  delivered  several  lectures.  He  a- 
greed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoss,  in  the  main,  but  would  rather  fib- 
Tor  the  idea  of  asking  the  legislature  to  make  appropriations  for  Normal 
Schools  than  for  Institutes. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  James  G.  May  on  the  Office  of  School  Diree- 
tors  was  read  by  G.  W.  Hoss, — Mr.  May  being  absent 

The  report  considered  the  provision  of  the  School  law,  directing 
the  selection  of  teachers  by  popular  voice,  wrong.  These  elections  often 
partake  of  the  intense  party  feeling  which  pervades  all  classes,  thus 
destroying  educational  interest  and  harmony,  and  resulting  in  the  selec- 
tion of  very  incompetent  teachers.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  school  Di- 
rector should  be  to  call  and  hold  educational  meetings. 
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The  z«p«ri  wwdisousfled  by  Mewn.  Phelps  and  Fletcher,  tad  rtfbned 
to  the  oomraittee  to  be  ■{^inted  to  eoufar  with  the  two  Saperintendente. 
On  motion,  adjourned  till  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

SVUillfO  BBBSIOH. 

Pnjer  faj  Dr.  Brown.  K  P.  Cole,  Preodent  of  the  AsBodation  de- 
lifond  aa  address  on  the  Moral  Beqionability  of  the  Teacher. 

On  motion  of  Gyrus  Nutt,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Measrs.  Null, 
Brown,  and  Phelps,  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  the  propriety 
4^  pstaMifihing  a  Normal  SchooL 

The  Nominating  Committee  appointed  at  last  sitting  reported  the  names 
of  Geo,  A.  Irvine,  G.  W.  Hoss  and  Gyrus  Nutt,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction.     They  were  unanimously  chosen.  ^ 

On  motion,  the  President's  Address  was  taken  up  for  discusion — apeak-  j 
ers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  pleased  with  the  address.  He  conceded  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  Bible  in  moral  instruction;  but  whether  it  is  enough  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  holy  scriptures  without  comment,  is  a  query  he 
must  answer  in  the  negative. 

Bev.  Mr.  Paurote  thought  that  that  the  teacher  should  give  an  expla- 
nation of  the  words  and  statements  of  fiicts.  The  teacher  should  be  alive 
upon  the  subject  of  moral  education.  Morality  is  a  living  principle  to- 
ward man ;  Beligion  a  living  principle  toward  God.  The  teacher  should 
be  an  embodiment  of  both. 

Mr.  Nutt — We  all  agree  that  moral  instruction  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance ;  but  how  can  the  work  be  done  ?  is  the  great  question. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  l^hmond,  had  hoped  that  something  tangible  would 
be  presented  to  the  Association.  He  had  sometimes  sot  aside  15  minutes 
for  the  presenting  of  queries  of  a  moral  nature  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

E.  H.  Staley  thought  morals  should  be  the  paramount  object  of  the 
teacher,  but  that  morals  could  not  be  taught  by  the  use  of  the  Bible  alone. 
The  life  of  the  teacher,  and  every  act  his,  in  the  school  room  and  elae- 
whero,  should  teach  morality.  He  should  show  by  every  action  that  he 
is  guided  not  by  expediency  but  by  principle. 

Bev,  L.  G.  Hay. — Spends  15  or  20  minutes  each  day  in  having  his 
puinis  read  the  scriptures.  He  makes  comments,  especially  upon  histor- 
ical focts.  He  had  known  Hindoos  who  were  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  best  English  authors,  but  had  never  read  the  Bible.  They  were^in- 
variahly  atheists. 

Mr.  Cole  each  morning  reads  a  few  verses  of  scripture,  engages  in 
prayer  immediately  after,  and  then  the  whole  school  engages  In  a  reading 
exBidse  from  the  biUe.  He  applies  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  to  the 
rales  of  conduot  in  the  school-room,  and  uniformly  teaches  morality  as 
founded  thereupon. 
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J.  BaldwiiL — ^If  the  Bible  is  our  simdard  of  moralify,  it  must  hs 
taught  as  any  other  branch  (^  study.  We  must  not  only  (each  the  mor- 
al truths  contained  in  it^  but  we  must  practically  enforce  them. 

0.  G.  Brown,  of  Ohio. — ^Let  the  teacher  who  goes  into  the  school- 
room and  undertakes  to  teach  morality  there,  teach  it  also  upon  the  play 
ground.  If  any  pupil  should  offend  by  immoral  conduct,  let  the  teacher 
read  befofe  the  whole  school  a  passage  of  scripture  especially  applicable 
to  the  oflbnder. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

SECOND  DAT — THURSDAY  MOftNINO. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  President  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwin.  Minutes  of  yesterday  were  read  and 
approved ;  the  Secretaries,  on  motion,  are  requested  to  incorporate  a  brief 
of  the  addresses  and  discussions  delivered  before  the  Association. 

Professional  Queries  being  the  order,  the  lollowing  were  presented: — 

What  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  a  monthly  teachers'  association? 

J.  Baldwin. — The  best  method  of  conducting  a  monthly  association  is 
to  make  it  eminently  practical — ^make  each  meeting  a  model  school,  im- 
parting actual  instruction. 

T.  A.  Goodwin— Considered  a  monOdy  teachers'  association  a  practic- 
al impossibility  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  A  meeting  once  in  three  months, 
or  during  the  holidays,  might  do.  Teachers  in  the  country  have  not 
time ;  the  attempt  would  only  serve  to  break  down  associations  altogether. 

A.  0.  Shortridge  had  found  monthly  associations  a  real  success  The 
Wayne  county  association  had  held  monthly  meetings  with  a  single  M- 
ure  for  six  years.  Subjects  were  selected  at  each  meeting  for  the  subse- 
quent meeting,  and  persons  appointed  to  report  on  various  subjects. 
These  exercises  with  the  addresses  and  discussions  keep  up  an  interest 
which  warrants  its  continuance. 

Mr.  Roberts  gave  a  brief  history  of  associations  in  Wayne  county, 
and  of  his  attempts  to  organize  similar  institutions  in  other  counties, 
some  of  which  were  &ilures. 

Mr.  Heilscher. — The  difficulty  is,  in  many  counties  the  parents  cannot 
read,  the  teachers  are  not  appreciated,  and  consequently  teachers'  associ- 
ations fail  for  want  of  moral  support. 

C.  Smith  was  thankful  that  we  have  a  Wayne  county,  otherwise  we 
should  have  no  monthly  teachers'  associations.  They  had  failed  in  Ma- 
rion county. 

G.  W.  Bronson- — The  teachers  of  Indianapolis  now  meet  semi-month- 
ly ;  they  appoint  teachers  to  report  in  the  different  branches,  and  ex- 
change methods  of  teaching. 

G.  P.  Brown,  of  Richmond,  said  that  in  Wayne  county,  if  a  number 
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of  tew^TS  did  not  make  it  &  matter  of  ooDacienoe  the  Msoeifttion  wovld 
be  ft  ikilure. 

Several  other  qtieries  were  presented,  but  the  time  expiring  they  were 
not  disciisBsd. 

The  qn^tion.  Should  the  L^latnre  at  its  present  session  lery  a  two 
mill  tax  for  school  purposes  ?  was  then  taken  up  and  discussed. 

T.  Heilscher  said  that  two  years  ago,  when  this  subjeet  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  the  timidity  of  legislators  prevented  any  action.  Ili- 
inois  has  gmnted  it — we  muM,  We  must  have  a  tax  suffident  to  keep 
our  schools  open  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Marsh  advocated  an  additional  mill  tax.  Nine  out  of  ten  in  his 
county  (Bartholomew)  would  sign  a  petition  for  such  a  tax.  We  have 
now  three  months  of  school:  an  additional  mill  will  give  us  six  months. 
He  thought  the  matter  had  never  been  fiurly  presented  to  the  people. 

T.  A.  Gfoodvrin  thought  that  it  should  not  be  asked  of  the  present 
Legislature  on  account  of  the  chaotic  state  of  our  school  law.  The  sys- 
tem should  be  better  regulated  before  we  ask  for  more  money.  First, 
properly  use  what  we  have.  He  was  not  opposed  to  a  two  mill  tax ;  but 
it  should  not  be  urged  this  winter. 

Mr.  Nutt. — It  has  been  suggested  that  any  action  of  this  body  would 
attributed  to  improper  motives ;  but  shall  we  remain  silent  upon  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  that  can  come  before  us,  lest  we  should  be 
misunderstood  ?  Ho  was  in  &vor  this  being  a  free  country.  Teachers 
should  not  be  afraid  to  talk  to  the  people  or  to  the  legisbktors.  This  tax 
is  necessary  to  make  the  people  feel  the  good  of  the  sjstem.  We  have 
the  machinery — let  us  have  the  oil. 

Mr.  Heilscher. — Talk  of  waiting !  Two  years  ago  it  was  too  soon ; 
two  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be  too  soon.  The  sveamp  lands  have 
been  stolen,  and  a  two  mill  tax  is  the  least  that  we  can  ask.  Children 
now  seven  years  old  will  be  twelve  before  the  Supreme  Court  can  be 
changed. 

R.  T.  Brown. — One  of  the  great  defects  of  our  school  'system  is  the 
want  of  oompetent  teachers.  How  can  professional  teachers  be  made  ? 
It  is  impossible  while  schools  are  taught  but  a  few  months  in  the  year. 
This  can  only  be  remedied  by  giving  teachers  constant  and  permanent 
employment. 

A.  J.  Vawter  thought  that  timidity  should  not  deter  this  Association 
from  asking  that  which  the  interests  of  the  State  demand.  He  had 
found  by  correspondence  that  educators  and  trustees  were  generally  fli- 
Torable  to  a  change,  providing  for  better  schools.  He  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  a  convention  of  Trustees  to  confer  with  the  Superintendents. 

Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  think  this  Association  would  hesitate  ten  minutes 
in  deciding  that  a  two  mill  tax  should  be  levied.    If  the  public  money 
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will  keep  the  schools  up  six  months  in  the  year,  the  people  will  keep 
them  up  the  other  three,  and  we  shall  have  pennanent  schools. 

Mr.  Brady  said.  We  have  the  machinery  of  a  correct  system,  but  we 
need  more  funds.  The  Graded  School  in  his  county  had  been  compelled 
to  suspend,  and  the  people  were  beginning  to  enquire,  Why  is  our  schcxd 
not  kept  up  ? 

Mr.  Oicott  said  there  was  great  danger  of  blowing  np  the  whole  sys- 
tem. He  had  been  among  the  people,  and  was  convinced  that  the  legis- 
lature that  passed  such  a  law  would  not  be  sustained  by  them. 

0.  Phelps  said  that  every  educator  ^ould  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  Thi  question  is  not  how  it  would  affect  the  legislature.  Our 
present  system  is  unpopular  because  the  funds  are  not  properly  ^)plied. 
This  must  be  remedied.  The  proposed  tax  might  be  unpopular  for  the 
time,  but  two  years  would  see  it  sustained. 

Mr.  Rugg  concurs  with  the  resolution  to  amend  the  Ist  section  of  the 
Sdiool  law.  The  average  length  of  schools  last  year  was  only  seventy- 
seven  days.  He  is  in  &vor  of  a  two  mill  tax,  and  expects  to  recommend 
such  to  the  next  legislature. 

Mr.  Fletcher. — Mr.  Kugg's  figures  show  conclusively  that  we  need 
more  schools.  '  I  will  command  all  the  money  or  not  a  cent.'  Teach- 
ers' wages  are  two  low ; — ^higher  wages  will  insure  higher  worth. 

Mr.  Irvine  said  teachers  should  speak  out  boldly.  If  the  interests  of 
education  in  our  State  require  a  two  mill  tax,  let  us  demand  it  Let  the 
subject  be  agitated,  and  let  our  sister  States  see  our  disgrace.  Sooner  or 
later  we  must  have  the  bkw. 

A.  R  Benton  offered  the  following  resolution  in  regard  to  the  subject: 

Besdved^  by  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  that  it 
is  highly  desired  that  a  tax  of  two  mills  be  levied  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  the  State,  and  that  the  Cooperating  Committee  on  the 
improvement  of  the  School  law,  be  requested  to  urge  this  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  by  all  suitable  methods. 

Unanimously  adopted.     G.  W.  Hoss  offered  the  following : 

Besofved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  circulate  petitions  in 
their  respective  cities  and  neighborhoods,  asking  a  two  mill  tax  for  th^ 
support  of  Common  Schools, — ^Boards  of  Trustees  and  Directors  signing 
the  petitions  in  their  official  capacities,  and  that  these  petitions  be  for- 
warded to  the  committee  on  schools  and  school  laws. 

Resolution  adopted.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  Association  agreed 
to  meet  at  half-past  one,  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  interesting  pupils. 

On  motion  of  G.  W.  Bronson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  Cendered  the 
President,  E.  P.  Cole,  for  his  able  and  instructive  address  last  evening. 

By  consent  the  programme  was  changed  to  allow  the  report  on  Insti- 
tutes to  precede  the  discussion  of  Normal  Schools. 
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AFTBBMOON  OMaiON. 

The  Assod&tion  met  pursuant  to  adjoununent ;  President  in  the  chair. 
Pimjer  was  offered  by  Bey.  L.  G.  Hay. 

Mr.  Hoss  then  read  his  report  on  Teachers'  Institutes.  Discussion  of 
the  topics  contained  in  the  report  being  in  order  Mr.  Baldwin  ofibred  the 
feDowing : 

Readvei^  That  this  Association  appoint  a  State  Institute  Committee  to 
ODDsist  of  one  member  from  each  Congressional  District  who  shall  be 
charged  for  the  coming  year  with  the  organizing  and  holding  of  Institutes 
in  all  the  counties  in  their  respective  Congressional  Districts.  Decided 
out  of  order  by  the  Chai^— decision  overruled  by  the  Association. 

Besolution  discussed  in  the  affirmative  by  Messrs.  Hoss,  Bronson, 
Powner  and  Phelps — in  the  negative  by  Mr.  Irvine. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  laid  on  the  table  at  present,  for  other  busi- 


On  motion  the  order  of  the  programme,  as  decided  this  morning  was 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  report  of  B.   C.   Hobbs  on  ^ 
Sdiool  Discipline. 

The  speaker  proposed  as  he  was  limited  to  fifteen  minutes,  he  would 
endeavor  to  give  us  what  the  doctors  call  "  Fluid  extracts."  The  points 
presented,  necessary  to  the  good  disciplinarian,  were,  Industry,  Punctual- 
ity, Watchfulness,  Self  Control,  Uniformity  in  order,  Keatness,  Original- 
ity, One  thing  at  a  time,  Exercise  by  the  teacher.  Earnestness,  Cheerful- 
ness^ and  Conscience — ^that  window  toward  Heaven,  through  which  the 
teacher  is  to  see  his  Divine  Author. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goodwin  the  report  was  adopted  as  the  sentiment 
of  this  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Normal  Schools  made  the  following  report :  viz. 
The  Committee  upon  a  Normal  School  would  present  the  following:         j 

Deeming  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
Educational  system  of  Indiana,  that  there  should  be  a  Normal  School, 

BeKived,  That  this  Association  request  the  coming  Legislature  to  furn- 
ish the  means  of  establishing  a  Nonnal  School. 

On  motion  Mr.  Baldwin  was  invited  to  give  his  views  on  the  sucject. 
Allowed  twenty  minutes.  He  advocated  with  much  earnestness  the  im- 
portuice  of  Normal  Schools ;  and  for  the  establishing  of  them,  he  pro- 
Posed  that  the  State  be  divided  into  four  Normal  School  districts;  that  the 
State  furnish  one-half  the  means  necessary  for  putting  such  schools  into 
operation  when  ever  the  citizens  of  either  district  furnish  the  other  half 

Mr.  Nutt  advocated  the  establishing  of  a  Normal  Department  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  University.  He  considered  such  a  step  practical 
and  economical. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Normal  Schools. 
They  have  fiuled  wherever  tried.    They  do  not  give  any  guarantee  that 
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those  educated  for  teachers  will  remain  such,  It  is  uot  for  the  want  of 
educated  men  that  our  school  system  &ils ;  pay  them  well  and  thej  will 
stay  in  the  profession. 

Mr,  Phelps  apologised  for  Mr.  Goodwin.  We  must  take  him  by  con- 
traries.   What  he  fevors  he  opposes. 

Mr  .Goowin  thought  the  remarks  were  personal.  Mr.  Phelps  resumed. 
When  the  gentleman  is  at  enmity  with  anything  or  any  body  he  al- 
ways praises  them,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  John  L.  Bobinson.  It 
is  a  sort  of  idiosyncrasy  with  him,  and,  to  make  this  course  effective,  he  al- 
ways reduces  the  argument  he  seems  to  espouse  to  an  absurdity.  So  to- 
day, while  seeming  to  condemn  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Kormal  School, 
he  yet  links  with  his  remarks  an  argument  which  makes  his  opposition 
absurd,  as  he  intended  it  should  be.  For  example,  he  affirms  that  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  impracticable;  they  have  fiuled  wherever  attempted, 
that  there  is  no  security  that  teachers  educated  there  will  remain  in 
the  profession.  When  the  facts  are,  and  they  stand  out  in  bold  relie? 
that  Normal  Schools  are  a  success.  The  Normal  School  of  New  York 
has  sent  thorough  teachers  into  every  county  of  the  State  who  have  re- 
mained and  revolutionized  the  system  of  teaching.  The  Normal  Schools 
of  Mass.,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and  Illinois  were  all  eminently  success- 
fuL  Mr.  Goodwin  is  aware  of  these  things;  they  stand  out  as  prominent 
&cts  in  the  history  of  the  times.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
deny  them,  as  he  is  well  aware,  and  so  he  intends  here  as  usual,  to  help 
us  along  by  his  peculiar  system  of  contrary  argument. 

Mr.  Goodwin  again  interposed,  but  was  called  to  order  by  the  chair. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  as  Mr.  Goodwin  objected,  he  would  close  by  request- 
ing Mr.  Wright  of  the  Normal  School  of  Bloomington  III,  to  give  us  a 
sketch  of  its  success. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Wright  was  replete  with  practical  experienca  and 
interest  on  this  subject.  On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
tendered  to  him  for  his  able  address. 

B.  C.  Hobbs  advocated  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Nutt. 

Mr.  Marsh  opposed  the  connection  of  a  Normal  School  with  any- 
State  Institution.        On  motion  acyoumed. 

EVENING   SESSION.      7    P.    M. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Prayer  was  of- 
fered by  Bev.  Mr.  Faurote.  Bov.  Dr.  Hall  was  then  Introduced  to  the 
Association  by  the  President.    His  subject  was  "Moral   Education.'' 

The  address  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  paramount  importance  of 
moral  education.  He  held  up  the  Bible  as  the  great  instrument  to  be 
used.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  a  synopsis.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Vawter 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Hall  for  his  able  and  very  interesting 
address.    Discussion  of  the  address  by  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Bev.  Mr.  Tindall, 
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and  Mr.  Baldwin.  They  all  advocated  fenrently  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
school,  encouraging  teachers  everywhere  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools 
as  a  necessary  exercise.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hoss  it  was  resolved  that 
firom  500  to  1000  memorials  be  struck  off  for  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
eiatioii  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  to  memorialize  the  legislature  passed 
this  momiDg.        On  motion  adjourned. 


THIRD  DAT.      FBUAT  MOKNIMO  9   A.   M. 

The  AjBBOciation  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  President  in  the  chair. 
Pimjer  was  offered  by  M.  J.  Fletcher.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

A  report  on  Vocal  music  was  then  read  by  J.  McKee.     The  speaker  - 
adwiced   many  reasons  why  music  should  form  a  part  of  education. 
Among  these  were  the  following : 

It  promotes  health.  It  conduces  to  order.  It  imparts  energy  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  use  of  our  Acuities.  Music  is  a  scienee  involving  the  rules 
of  other  fine  arts.  It  promotes  mutual  good  will,  and  cheerfulness.  It 
has  the  power  of  controlling  and  cultivating  the  moral  powers.  It  can  be 
easily  tanght 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  McKee  for  his  report 
The  report  was  discussed  by  B.  G.  Hobbs,  G.  W.  Hoss,  A.  R.  Ben-  ^ 
ton,  and  O.  Phelps. 

B.  C.  Hobbs  thought  the  age  particularly  unfortunate  in  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  music,  which  only  appealed  to  the  emotions  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  substantial  matter.  The  other  gentlemen  opposed 
dus  view  and  advocated  the  sentiments  of  the  report. 

The  question — Should  the  Legislature  at  its  present  session  inaugu- 
rate an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  permitting  local  taxation  for  the 
support  of  Common  Schools,  was  then  discussed. 

Mr.  Yater  thought  there  could  be  no  olgecUon  to  this  proposition.  It 
will  be  the  means  of  encouraging  popular  education.  By  allowing  differ- 
ent localities  this  privilege,  will  stimulate  others  to  imitate.  We  claim 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  control  their  own  affairs ;  that  is  a  poor 
government  which  will  not  allow  the  people  to  educate  their  children  in 
their  own  way. 

Mr.  Heilscher  said,  let  the  State  provide  the  minimum  of  education, 
and  let  the  people  be  allowed  to  increase  it 

Mr.  Goodwin  regarded  the  present  law  and  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  right  This  measure  would  destroy  the  sympathy  of 
the  wealthy  counties  for  the  poorer.  The  State  should  educate  its  child- 
ren. Continue  the  present  system  and  in  a  fow  years  we  can  have  a  five 
null  tax. 
Mr.  Phelps  wished  to  know  if  Mr.   Goodwin  had  ever  been  in  the 
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"  Podcet"  There,  if  a  legislator  votes  a  School  tax,  he  is  defeated.  We 
are  linked  to  this  dead  hody — we  ought  to  be  rid  of  all  clogs.  We  do  re- 
joice in  a  uniform  law,  but  we  ought  not  to  force  upon  men  a  rule  which 
they  do  not  want 

Mr.  Nutt  was  surprised  at  the  views  of  Mr.  GK)odwin.  Where  the 
people  want  to  do  right,  they  should  not  be  held  back.  We  learn  prog- 
ress by  example.  He  does  not  believe  in  leveling  down,  but  leveling  up. 
€Kve  the  people  who  want  to  educate  their  children  the  privilege  of  do- 
ing 80.  We  propose  now  to  make  the  Constitution  what  the  legislators 
thought  it  was.  The  sooner  we  inaugurate  the  change  the  better  ;  it 
will  take  years  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Benton — ^When  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  a  four  or  five  mill  tax 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this  expedient  He  proposed  the  following 
resolution,   which  after  discussion  was  adopted :    . 

^Reeolved  by  this  Association,  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  amended  so  that  local  taxation,  for  the  support  of  Common 
Schools,  may  be  permitted,  and  that  this  matter  be  referrod  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Amendments  to  the  School  Law,  with  instructions  to  urge  this 
improvement  of  our  Common  School  System  upon  the  action  of  the  Leg- 
islature.   Adopted. 

Mr.  Nutt  offered  a  resolution  requesting  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  to  communicate  to  this  Aasodation 
those  points  in  the  present  School  law,  which  they  deem  the  Legislature 
should  modify.     Mr.  Rugg kindly  complied  with  the  request. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  fi>r 
the  Association.  Committee,  Messrs.  Marsh,  Fletcher,  Brady,  Phelps 
and  Nutt.  On  motion  the  number  of  ''twelve"  Associate  Editors  was 
substituted  for  "six."    Adjourned. 

AFTERNGON  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  0.  Phelps,  who  stated  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  the  President  to  preside  in  his  absence.  Mr. 
Phelps  being  engaged  on  a  committee,  requested  the  Association  to  chooee 
a  Chairman.    T.  J.  Vatcr  was  chosen. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  Nutt.  On  motion  of  G.  W.  Bronaan, 
ths  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Besoived,  That  the  Editor  of  the  School  Journal  be  requested  to  pub- 
lish the  able  and  timely  address  of  Prof  Hoss  on  Teachers'  Institutes. 

On  motion  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Baldwin  on  Institutes,  laid  on  the  tit> 
ble  yesterday,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  nominate  one  teacher 
in  each  Congressional  District  to  have  charge  of  Institutes.  Committee, 
Messrs.  Hoss,  Baldwin,  Phelps,  Vawterand  Hobbs. 

On  motion  the  resolution  on  Normal  Schools  was  taken  up  and  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read,  "  To  establish  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the 
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9tite  Uniyeisitj."    Discussed  by  Tarious  gentlemen,  and  on  motion  laid 
on  the  table.    Commiteee  on  OfiScers  reported  the  following  names: 

For  President,  G.  A.  Irvine  ;  Vice  Pres's,  Messrs.  Vater,  Nutt,  Brady, 
fioogbam,  Clarkson,  Baldwin  and  D.  E.  Hunter.  Sscretary,  H.  Hadley; 
Treasurer,  S.  T.  Bowen;  Cor.  Sec.  G.  W.  Hoss;  Elzecutive  Committee, 
Hoss,  Bronson,  Vawter,  Hay,  Marsh,  MerriU  and  Mills.  Mathematical 
Editor,  Daniel  Eirkwood;  wAjssociate  Editors,  A.  K.  Benton,  Bronson, 
Marsh,  Shortridge,  J.  Tingley,  B.  G.  Hobbs  and  Mary  A.  Vater.  Elect- 
edby  ballot.  On  motion  the  nominating  ccHnmittee  were  empowered  to 
fill  at  their  pleasure  the  number  of  twelve  Associate  Editors. 

The  Treasurer,  S.  T.  Bowen,  made  his  report,  showing  a  balance  in 
his  hands  of  $75,50.    Report  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Nutt  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Beaobfed,  That  the  article  in  the  Constitution  on  Ejections  be  so  changed 
M  to  elect  by  ballot  or  vive  voce. 

The  committee  on  Institutes  reported  the  following  gantlemen  to  have 
dtarge  of  them  during  the  year: — ^Ist  District  D.  E.  Hunter;  2d,  James 
G.  May;  3d,  E.  P.  Cole^4th,  S.  R.  Adams;  5th,  A.  C.  Shortridge;  6th, 
G.  W.  Hoss;  7th,  B.  C.  Hobhs;  8th,  A.  J.  Vawter;  9th,  Mr.  Wharton; 
lOthy  Mr.  Johnson;  11th,  J.  Baldwin; — G.  W.  Hoss  permanent  Chairman. 
%  request  M.  J.  Fletcher  addressed  the  Association  in  a  few  appropriate 
remarks.  Though  gloom  and  forebodings  exist,  he  regarded  it  as  a  good 
omen  that  the  teachers  of  Indiana  can  meet  and  consider  the  interests  of 
Education.     On  motion  adjourned. 

7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Association  met ;  President  in  the  chair.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  A. 
R.  Benton.  The  minutes  of  the  Association  up  to  the  present  time  were 
read  and  approved. 

On  motion  H.  H.  Toung  was  added  to  the  Board  of  Associate  Editors. 

G.  W.  Hoss  offered  the  following  resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tonderod  the  Railroad  manap^ers  who 
hare  so  courteously  extended  half  faro  tickets  to  delegates  to  this  Association. 

These  Roads  are,  Indiana  Central;  Madison  &  Indianapolis;  Peru  & 
lodianapolis,;  Jeffersonville;  Indianapolis  &  La&yette;  Louisville. 
New  Albany  &  ChKago. 

Seiolved  that  this  Association  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  proprietors  of 
such  Ilotela  and  Boarding  Uouses  as  have  entertained  delegates  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Illinois  being  called  for,  addressed  the  Association  with 
the  happiest  effect 

Mr.  Yent,  of  Ohio,  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  as  an  intelligent  and  live  body. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  responses  to  sentiments, 
mmnte  speeches,  &c.,  appropriate  to  the  close  of  the  Association. 
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Teachers  receiving  memorials  with  this  No.,  asking  of  the  legislature  s 
two  mill  tax  for  school  purposes,  will  please  consider  themselves  invited  to 
circulate  and  obtain  signatures  thereto,  and  return  the  same  to  Q.  "W.  Hoss, 
Chairman  Ex.  Com.  Friends,  this  matter  is  all- important  We  would  arge 
an  early  and  vigorous  effort,  but  we  believe  you  will  do  your  duty. 

Our  usual  editorial  space  this  month  is  filled  up  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  wliich  will  be  found  quite  interest- 
ing. The  report  is  longer  than  usual,  and  gives  the  main  thoughts  that  were 
presented  in  the  discussions  of  the  Association. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  meeting  was  conducted  with  that  dignity 
and  decorum  which  should  ever  characterize  the  counsels  of  the  profession. 
The  debates  were  earnest  and  animated,  and  good  feeling  prevailed  through- 
out. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  names  of  the  delegates  attending  the  Association 
for  want  of  space. 

We  intend,  in  the  next  number,  to  commence  a  department  of  "  Practical 
Teachings,''  which  vre  hope  will  be  found  interesting  and  profitable  to  ev- 
ery reader  of  the  Journal,  especially  teachers.  Some  of  the  best  educators 
in  our  State  have  engaged  to  contribute. 
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The  Educational  Repository  says  that  reports  from  about  twenty -^ight 
Methodist  Conferences  during  the  last  four  years  show  that  the  number 
of  conversions  among  Sabbath  School  children  reaches  84,339.  The  N. 
W.  Advocate  thinks  the  figures  would  have  reached  100,000  had  all  the 
the  conferences  reported. 

Jacob  Willets,  author  of  "  Willets'  Arithmetic  "  and  other  school  books, 
and  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher,  died  at  his  home  in  Mechanics, 
Dunlops  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th  of  last  month. 

The  Arctic  expedition  of  Dr.  Hays  has  been  heard  from  at  Upemavik 
(North  Greenland)  ;  all  well.  This  expedition  is  fitted  out  for  throe 
years.  Its  object  is  to  enter  the  polar  sea  discovered  by  Dr,  Kane,  and 
find  out  something  more  about  it  than  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  demand  for  American  books  in  Italy  is  becoming  of  some  commer- 
cial importance.  The  house  of  Daille  &  Co.,  of  Mikn,  has  ordered  a  spec- 
imen copy  of  every  Journal  in  the  United  States,  and  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  American  books  and  Periodicals. 

A  proposition  to  introduce  German  into  the  public  schools  of  St  Louis 
recently,  was  defeated  in  the  Board  of  Education  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Boardman, 
Gray,  &  Co.,  that  they  have  rebuilt  their  Pianoforte  factory,  and  are  a- 
gain  supplying  schools  with  music.    Commend  us  to  enterprise  like  this. 
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BY  UAVTRh   KIRKWOOD. 


7  he  Moon. — ^Although  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  nearly  four 
times  that  of  her  satellite,  the  mountain  elevations  of  the  latter  are 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  former.  The  cup-shaped  cavities, 
irhich  cover  a  great  part  of  the  lunar  surface,  are  very  di&rent 
In  appearance  from  volcanoes  on  the  earth.  The  largest  are  from 
fiflT  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  and  some  are  from 
three  to  four  miles  deep.  In  no  case,  however,  is  there  any  decisive 
evidence  of  present  volcanic  activity,  though  doubtless  the  phenom- 
ena justify  the  inference  that  at  some  remote  epoch  in  the  past  history 
of  our  satellite,  its  crust  has  been  agitated  and  shattered  by  up- 
leaving  forces  compared  with  which  the  similar  agencies  in  our  own 
planet,  at  least  those  in  operation  during  the  historical  period*  sink 
into  insignificance. 

In  contemplating  these  striking  characteristics  of  the  moon's  eur* 
feee — the  traces  of  igneous  activity  over  the  whole  visible  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  apparent  absence  of  organization — it  is  natural  to  in- 
quire,— ^what  is  their  physical  import  ?  If  our  satellite,  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  has  solidified  from  a  gaseous  state, 
the  earth  having  also  undergone  the  same  process,  the  latter,  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  magnitude,  would  require  a  much  longer  period 
to  cool  down  from  a  condition  of  igneous  fluidity.  The  moon  may 
therefore  be  farther  advanced  in  its  physical  history  than  the  earth. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  Manchester,  England,  who  has 
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devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  observations  on  the  lunar  surface, 
remarks  as  follows: — *'  Having  in  my  travels,  seen  the  actual  re- 
sults of  volcanic  action,  extinct  and  active,  I  think  I  can  compre- 
hend what  I  observe  on  the  moon,  and  trace  the  analogy  where  it  is 
applicable.  *  *  «  J  may  express  one  of  my  most  definite  and 
strong  convictions  in  a  few  words,  namely,  thai  I  do  not  Relieve  there 
is  one  of  the  countless  thousands  of  volcanoes,  whose  craters  bespat- 
ter the  lunar  surface,  in  action,  or  which  has  been  in  action,  for 
thousands  of  ages  past,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  I  have  got  the 
right  view  of  the  true  nature  of  volcanic  action ;  a  view  which  close 
observation  of  the  phenomenon,  in  all  its  phases,  has  impressed  on 
me,  namely,  thai  volcanic  action  is  an  expiring  phenomenon,  having 
for  its  cause  and  source  great  cosmical  principles,  quite  independent 
from  any  mere  chemical  action  ;  and,  in  that  view,  I  consider  molten 
lava,  and  the  heat  of  volcanic  action,  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  res- 
idue of  that  igneous  state  through  which  cUl  the  planets  have  passed 
ki  their  cosmical  history,  from  the  earliest  moment  of  their  creation 
to  the  present  time.  And,  in  this  view,  if  our  globe  be  permitted  to 
exist  in  its  present  condition,  for  ages  to  come,  volcanic  action,  as  an 
active  phenomenon  will  dwindle  away,  and  finally  cease  to  exist, — the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  so  increasing  in  thickness  as  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  any  of  the  yet  remaining  molten  matter  from  its  interior. 

The  moon,  from  its  small  mass,  and  proportionally  great  sur&ce, 
must  have  cooled  down  much  more  rapidly  than  the  earth  ;  and  all 
have  been  dead,  tranquil  and  silent,  for  countless  ages,  ere  we  had 
passed  over  our  rampant  volcanic  era,  of  which  our  most  tremen- 
dous volcanoes  are  but  mole-hills  in  comparison." 

Jupiter  and  Saturn, — ^What  indications  do  the  belts  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  afiford  in  regard  to  the  present  physical  condition  of  these 
planets  ?  When  our  own  planet  was  in  a  molten  state,  where  was 
the  water  which  now  constitutes  our  oceans  ?  It  must  necessarily 
have  existed  in  the  form  of  vapor,  entirely  surrounding  the  earth, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Nor  could  this  water  de- 
scend to,  and  remain  permanently  upon  the  surface,  until  long  after 
the  solidification  of  the  crust  by  cooling.  During  this  "pre-oceanic" 
period,  our  globe,  it  is  likely,  would  have  appeared  to  a  distant  spec- 
tator, very  much  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  with  their  cloudy  belts  now 
appear  to  us.  Kow  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  "  the  length  of 
time  which  would  be  required  for  such  enormous  planets  as  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  to  cool  down  fr(»n  their  original  molten  and  incandescent 
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conditkm  to  such  a  temperature  as  would  be  fitted  to  pennit  their 
oceiiiic  matter  permanently  to  descend  and  remain  upon  the  surface, 
19011^  he  iHuUy  longer  than  in  the  case  of  su^  a  eomparaHvefy 
nudl planet  as  the  earth**   ^ 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  the  nebular  hypothesis,  it  would 
seem  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  on  account  of  their  vast  dimensions^ 
sdn  retain  so  much  of  their  primitive  heat  as  to  produce  the  vapor- 
ous envelopes  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

VariahU  Stars, — ^The  well-known  phenomena  of  variable  stars, 
tk  eiplanation  of  which  has  greatly  perplexed  astronomers,  is  in- 
geoioaaly  accounted  for,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Wackerbarth,  as  follows :  "  Suppose  a  nebula  such  as  that 
fnm  which  the  earth,  sun,  and  planets,  are  supposed  to  have  arisen, 
exifltingin  space,  such  a  nebula  wonld  probably  be  composed  of  el- 
ements more  or  less  the  same  as  those  whereof  our  own  planet  is 
formed.*  Some,  indeed,  of  the  latter  we  might  suppose  wanting, 
sod  others  present  which  we  possess  not  here ;  but  on  the  whole,  let 
08  suppose  that  the  chief  elements  of  the  earth  are  found  in  our  neb- 
ula, which  would  thus  form  an  immense  spheroid  of  nebulous  matter 
revolving  round  its  own  minor  axis ;  or  rather  if  that  matter  were 
ooi  quite  homogeneously  distributed,  on  an  axis  passing  through  its 
center  of  gravity.  We  may  suppose  or  not  as  we  please,  that  this 
nebula  has  a  nucleus,  as  many  nebula  appear  to  have,  and  many 
Qot  to  have,  any  such  portion ;  but  in  the  former  case  we  must 
suppose  some  little  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  particles  to- 
vaid  the  center,  or  position  of  the  said  nucleus.  Our  nebula,  thus 
eomposed,  may  wander  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  space  peaceful- 
ly ;  bat  now  let  us  suppose  a  disturbance  such  as  that  which  broke 
Bp  the  nebulosity  of  the  mass  which  forms  the  planetary  system,  and 
condensed  it  into  separate  globes.  Such  disturbance  might  come 
from  without  or  within ;  there  are  forces  in  nature  to  account  for 
other.  We  have  supposed  all  or  many  of  the  elements  present ;  but 
IB  a  nebulous  form  thej  would  be  in  a  finely  divided  state,  and  many 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  vnrw  elements  have  been  found  in  metoric 
^nics,  which  are  now  re^rded  as  planetary  bodies.  **  I  would  ask,''  sayt 
Humboldt,  *^why  the  elementary  substances  which  compose  one  group  of 
^coical  bodies,  or  one  planetary  system,  may  not  in  a  great  measure  be 
Hcntieal  ?  Why  should  we  not  adopt  this  view,  since  we  may  comecturo 
uat  these  planetary  bodies,  like  all  tne  larger  or  smaller  agglomerated  mas- 
Kinirolying  round  the  sun,  have  been  tm'own  off  from  the  once  far  more 
intnded  atmosphere,  and  been  formed  from  vaporous  rings  describing  their 
wbits  round  the  central  body  ?"    (  Cosmos,  vol.  1 ,  p.  120. ) 

Mr.  Waekerbarth  extends  this  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the 
ncawBtaTy  substances  to  stellar  systems. 
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af  them,  perhaps  all  Ihe  baser  meUk,  have  auch  aflbiity  fi>c  oxygM* 
ae  when  in  that  state,  to  take  fire  on  ooming  in  contact  therewith ;  so 
that  any  cause,  which  would  bring  them  and  the  oxygen  inio  con* 
tact,  would  cause  iearfu]  explosions,  and  set  the  whole  nebula  in  ig- 
mitiouy  condeneing  it  into  burning  masses,  each  by  the  violent  explo- 
sions castiiigout  smaller  fused  and  burning  masses  into  ^aoe,  to  re- 
v(4ve  as  burning  globes  around  itself,  or  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
whole.     But  what  would  be  the  condition  of  one  of  these  fused  and 
burning  masses  ?    Hydrogen  is  present  as  well  as  oxygen ;  and  ig- 
nition must  therefore  inunediately  cause  the  production  of  water.  An 
ocean  is  thus  poured  down  on  the  incandescent  globe,  to  be  cast  up 
again  as  steam  into  a  damp  atmosphere  formed  by  the  nitrogen  and 
the  watery  vapor.    Here  it  cools,  and  is  again  poured  down  in  tor- 
vents  on  the  glowing  mass ;  and  this  process  must  continue  until  the 
globe  has  sufficiently  cooled  for  the  water  to  be  able  to  rest  upon  its 
sur&oe.     Now,  I  imagine  that  the  appearance  of  a  globe  in  such  a 
state  viewed  at  a  stellar  distance,  must  be  variable ;  that  when  the 
water  is,  in  the  form  of  steam,  driven  up  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
burning  mass  must  glow  with  greater  brilliancy ;  but  when,  the 
steam  condensing,  a  boiling  ocean  is  poured  upon  it,  the  vic^ence  of 
the  conflagration  must  for  a  time  abate,  and  thus  the  object  assume 
a  less  brilliant  appearance,  until  the  fire  has  succeeded  in  reconvert- 
ing the  water  into  steam,  and  driving  it  up  again  into  the  atmosphere. 

**  Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  as  possible,  namely, 
some  bodies  may  be  at  present  in  some  parts  extinct ;  whUe  other 
parts  of  them  are  yet  fused  and  burning.  Would  not  the  revolution 
of  such  a  body  present  the  phenomena  of  a  variable  star?"* 

8.  The  SaidHies, — ^It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  regard  to 
tiie  motions  of  the  moon  that  her  rotation  is  completed  in  a  period 
precisely  equal  to  that  of  her  orbital  revolution.  The  same  is  true 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  at  least  <09yM  of  Saturn's,  and  probably,  indeed, 
of  all  secondaries.  Such  coincidences  are  not  to  be  ascribed  te 
ehance.  Either,  therefore,  we  must  regard  them  as  ttUmate  faeU^ 
or  refer  them  to  the  operation  of  those  primitive  natural  forces  by 
which  other  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  produced. 
Few  correct  thinkers,  we  presume,  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
former  ahemative.  "  The  craving  of  the  philosophic  mind  is  for 
0»pianaH(m,  t.  e,,  for  the  breaking  up  of  complex  phenomena  into 
familiar  sequences,or  equally  familiar  transitional  changes  or  concem- 
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ponry  manifestations. "f  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eqaaKt^ 
ia  question  is  due  to  the  operation  of  known  physical  forces.  &t 
fasac  Hewton's  explanation,^  it  is  wefl  known,  assumes  the  original 
ftiidilj  of  the  sat^ites.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  primi^ 
dte  fluid  masff  of  the  moon  would  produce  an  elongation  of  the  hem- 
isphere in  the  direction  of  the  primary.  The  force  of  gravity  of 
dns  tidal  elevation  would  maintain  the  greatest  axis  in  the  direction 
of  the  attracting  body,  thus  producing  the  obser\  ed  coincidence. 
The  Bune  applies  to  the  other  secondary  planets. 

This  equality,  we  believe,  is  best  explained  by  the  nebular  h3rpoth^ 
esis.  Newton's  explanation  pre-suppoees  the  two  motions  to  have 
been  originally  so  adjusted  as  to  differ  very  Hide  from  exact  coinci- 
dence. But  if  the  moon  once  existed  in  a  state  of  vapor,  its  vol- 
ume was  much  greater  than  at  present,  and  the  g^vity  of  particles 
at  its  snrfiice  proportionally  less ;  while  from  the  &ct  of  their  gaff- 
eODS  condition  they  would  yield  with  the  greatest  facility  to  any 
force  impressed  upon  them.  The  equality  between  the  two  motions 
might  thus  become  established  long  before  our  satellite  had  contrac- 
ted to  its  present  dimensions. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  this  isochronism  obtain  univer- 
aally  in  the  subordinate  systems,  while  there  is  not  the  least  approz- 
imalion  to  it  in  the  case  of  any  primary  planet?  It  has  been  sug^ 
gested  that  'Hhe  integrity  of  the  motions  of  the  ring,  when  it  ro- 
sdted  in  satellites,  may  have  arisen  from  the  comparative  maturity 
of  the  system — then  approaching  the  close  of  the  first  epoch  in  its 
hiBtory."*  Without  entering  here  into  any  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  may  remark  that  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  planets,  tk$ 
^poeft  cf  solid^icaHon  would  evidenUy  be  reached,  and  coMequeitUy 
Ike  acceleraticn  of  their  rotary  velocity  arrested,  at  a  comparaHvefy 
eerfy  period  of  their  existence. 

-'The  motions  of  the  three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter  present  a 
^leoomanon  still  more  extraordinary  than  the  preceding;  whiek 
eoDflntB  in  this,  that  the  mean  longritude  of  the  first,  minus  three  times 
Aatof  the  second,  plus  twice  that  of  the  third,  is  constantly  equal  te 
two  riglit  angles.  There  is  the  ratio  of  infinity  to  one,  that  this  equaK 
ity  is  not  the  efi^t  of  chance.  But  in  order  to  produce  it,  it  is  sufi^ 
eient,  if  at  the  commencement,  the  mean  motions  of  these  three  bod- 
m  a]qprooohed  very  near  to  the  relation  which  riders  the  mean  mo- 
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iioQ  of  the  first,  minus  three  tunes  thatof  the  second,  plus  twicethat 
of  the  third,  equal  to  nothing.  Then  their  mutual  atU«etion*  ren- 
dered this  ratio  rigorously  exact,  and  it  has  moreover  made  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  first,  minus  three  times  that  of  the  second,  plus 
twice  that  of  the  third,  equal  to  semi-circumference.  At.  the  same 
time,  it  gave  rise  to  periodic  inequality,  which  depends  on  the  small 
quantity,  by  which  the  mean  motions  originally  deviated  from  the 
rektion  which  we  have  just  aDnounced.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
care  Delambre  took  in  his  observations,  he  could  not  recognize  this 
inequality,  which,  while  it  evinces  its  'extreme  smallnees,  also  indi- 
cates, with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  the  existence  of  a  cause 
which  makes  it  disappear.  In  our  hypothesis,  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter, immediately  after  their  formation,  did  not  move  in  a  perfect  vacu- 
um ;  the  less  condensible  molecules  of  the  primitive  atmospheres 
of  the  sun  and  planet  would  then  constitute  a  rare  medium,  the  re- 
sistance of  which  being  different  for  each  of  the  stars,  might  make 
the  mean  motions  to  approach  by  degrees  to  the  ratio  in  question ; 
and  when  these  movements  had  thus  attained  the  conditions  requi- 
site, in  order  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  three  satellites  might 
tender  the  relation  accurately  true,  it  perpetually  diminbhed  the  in- 
equality which  this  relation  originated,  and  eventually  rendered  it 
insensible.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  these  effects  than  by  com- 
paring them  to  the  motion  of  a  pendulum,  which,  actuated  by  a 
great  velocity,  moves  in  a  medium,  the  resistance  of  which  is  incon- 
siderable. It  will  first  describe  a  great  number  oi  circumferences ; 
but  at  length,  its  motion  of  circulation  perpetually  decreasing,  it 
will  be  converted  into  an  oscillatory  motion,  which  itself  diminish- 
ing more  and  more,  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  will  ev^itually 
be  totally  destroyed,  and  then  the  pendulum,  having  attained  a  8tate 
of  repose,  will  renuun  at  rest  forever."* 

9.  The  Asteroids. — Our  data  perhaps  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  asteroids. 
The  question,  however,  in  regard  to  their  origin,  and  the  bearing  of 
this  inquiry  on  the  cosmogony  of  our  system,  are  subjects  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  .following  iacts  appear  to  indicate  the 
plausible  theory  of  their  origin : — 

( 1 . )  These  bodies  occupy  a  chasm— observed  before  their  discoT- 
eiy — ^in  the  order  of  the  planetary  distances ;  an  order  which  indi- 

*  Barters  Translation  of  Laplaco^a  System  of  the  World,  vol.  li,  p.  867. 


c9kA  the  existence  of  a  nrnghplamU  -mhatt  tUtiifAwo  hare  .abiady 
been  detected. 

(1)  The  members  of  the  group  are  charaoteriied  by  certain  p^ 
enfiuities  which  are  doubtless  indicaliTe  of  an  iniiniato  mutiial  vdat- 
tioBsyp.  They  are  extremely  diminutire  in  size  ;  the  volume  of  tka 
Ingest  probably  not  exceeding  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  eazth. 
The  eccentricities  and  inclinationB  of  their  orbits  are  generally  mooh 
greater  than  those  of  the  other  planets.  Their  orbits  interiace. 
"The  strongest  evidence,"  says  D'Arrest,  *'of  the  intimate  connec* 
tlon  of  the  whole  group  of  small  planets  appears  to  be,  that  if  the 
orbits  are  supposed  to  be  represented  materially  as  hoops,  they  all 
hang  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  group  may  be  sua* 
pended  by  any  given  one."  The  occasional  raj»d  variation  in  the 
i^parent  magnitude  of  several  members  of  the  group— changes  not 
attr3>Qtable  to  variations  of  distance — ^would  seem  to  indicate  some 
peculiarity  in  their  physical  constitution. 

(3.)  The  asteroids  already  discovered  amount  to  one  for  about  ev- 
ery six  d^rpees  ot  longitude.  Their  number  appears  to  inerea4€  with 
the  decrease  of  their  apparent  magnitude.  In  all  probability  hun- 
dreds of  these  bodies  will  have  been  discovered  by  the  close  of  the 
present  century ;  and  the  existence  of  immense  numbers  too  small 
to  be  detected,  cannot  reasonaUy  be  doubted.  In  feet,  the  zone  ia 
eren  yet  almost  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  primary  planetary 

(4.)  Should  the  rings  of  Saturn,  (now  regarded  by  some  astrono- 
mers as  fluid, )  from  any  cause  whatever  become  separated  into  parts, 
and  collect  about  distinct  nuclei,  a  ring  of  secondary  asiercids  would 
be  formed,  analogous  to  the  zone  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

(5.)  It  has  been  affirmed  by  an  eminent  astronomer  that  the  rings 
of  Saturn  are  sustained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  satellites ;  that  no 
other  planet  of  the  system  has  such  an  arrangement  of  secondaries  as 
fto  secttie  the  stebility  of  a  ring ;  and  that  the  only  place  in  the  sohur 
sratem  where  a  primary  ring  would  be  long  sustained,  is  the  region 
oeeupied  by  the  small  planete. 

(6.)  The  amount  of  perturbation  in  this  part  of  the  system  is  ex- 
tnordinary  in  c<Misequence  of  ite  proximity  to  the  enormous  maos 
of  Jupiter. 

Now  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  each  of  the  principal 
planets  originally  existed  as  a  gaseous  ring.  The  observed  order 
vould  require  such  an  annulus  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  this 
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It  the  preoke  eituadon  in  which  a  ring  would  be  the  longest  sus- 
tained by  the  exterior  planets.  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  rmg, 
iMwever,  a  zone  of  small  planets  would  naturally  be/ortnsd  unless 
eoBie  one  portion  of  the  vaporous  mass  should  have  a  prepondenh 
tfaig  influence  so  as  ultimately  to  absorb  all  the  rest.  In  short,  it  is 
belie<7ed  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  will  explain  the  various  phenom- 
4nA  of  these  bodies,  which  without  it  seem  inexplicable. 


THE  MOTHER'S  LESSON. 


Br   SMILY   C.   HUNTINOTON. 


"What  do  you  want  now»  Mary?  It's  nothing  but  mother! 
maiker!  from  morning  to  night.  I  declare  I  am  tired  of  the  name!" 
And  the  mother  tossed  her  sewing  into  her  work-basket  impatiently, 
and  turned  with  no  amiable  fiice  to  her  child. 

"O,  mother/'  said  Mary,  in  a  pleading  tone,  *'  won't  you  please 
to  let  me  take  your  little  scissors  to  cut  some  dresses  for  my  doily  t 
I'U  bring  them  back  again." 

"  No,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ;  you  are  always  bothering  me  foi* 
something  when  I  get  a  moment  to  sew ;  you'll  want  something  else 
belbre  I  can  take  a  stitch.    Run  right  away  now  and  don't  tease  me." 

The  child  turned  away  with  a  disappointed  face,  and  the  mother 
bent  over  her  needle. 

Presently  a  shrill  cry  from  an  adjoining  room  announced  that  the 
haby  had  finished  his  nap,  and  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  his  quar** 
Cera.  Down  went  the  sewing  again,  with  the  exclamation,  ''Now  that 
baby  must  needs  wake  up  with  only  half  a  nap,  and  there'll  be  no 
peace  with  him  all  the  afternoon." 

The  hasty  manner  in  which  Master  Charley  was  snatched  up  from 
his  cradle,  and  the  impatient  '*  hush  wiU  you,"  that  greeted  him« 
was  in  no  way  caculated  to  quiet  his  nerves,  and  called  forth  elill 
louder  screams.  After  a  wearisome  hour  of  alternate  scolding  And 
seething,  the  young  gentleman  concluded  to  sit  upon  the  floor  and 
attiQse  himself  wit^h  his  playthings  while  his  mother  made  ptepam- 
for  supper. 
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Wben  the  work  was  about  half  completed  the  door  was  thrown 
<^,aiid  two  red  cheeked  children  rushed  noisily  into  the  room. 

"  0,  mother  "  shouted  the  eldest,  •*  we  are  going  to  have  a  pic-nic— 
all  fcha  sehol&rs — down  by  the  grove,  and  take  our  dinners,  and  have 
tome  iHg  swings,  and — and" — 

Tbe  boy  stopped,  fairly  out  of  breath,  and  his  younger  brother 
chimed  in:  ''And  the  teacher  is  going  to  take  me  and  Willie  with 
him  m  his  big  market  wagon,  and  he  says  you  must  bake  us  a  cake, 
won't  you  mother,  and  put  raisins  in  it,  and  sugar  on  the  top  ?" 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall ;  "  I  do  believe  there  never  was 
such  a  noisy  eet  of  children.  You  arc  enough  to  drive  any  one  dis- 
tracted with  your  mother!  mother!  Do  sit  down  and  be  quiet  while 
I  get  rapper!" 

"Won't  supper  be  ready  pretty  soon  ?"  asked  Willie,  following 
his  mother  into  the  kitchen.     "  I  am  so  hungry." 

"I'D  risk  your  starving.  Go  away  and  don't  bother  me — go  and 
pUy  marbles  with  Fred  in  the  other  room." 

For  a  few  moments  there  w;is  a  compamtive  quiet,  and  the  two 
boys  rolled  their  marbles  and  discussed  their  merits;  but  their  voices 
grew  louder  and  louder,  and  finally  Willie  made  a  quick  step  for- 
ward, and  brought  his  foot  down  upon  the  baby's  fingers.  Then 
there  was  music  in  earnebt,  and  as  the  mother  caught  up  Charley 
and  tried  to  still  his  sci  earns,  scolded  poor  Willie  for  his  carelessnoss* 
poshed  both  the  boys  into  chairs,  and  took  her  work-basket,  away 
from  Haiy,  giving  her  a  hasty  blow  that  added  her  voice  to  the  cho* 
ivfi,  there  came  a  quick  step  in  the  hall,  and  the  husband  came  in. 
He  was  one  of  those  genial,  happy  constituted  men  who  always  see 
the  ranny  side  of  everything,  and  on  whom  life  and  its  cares  press 
lighdy.  As  he  entered  the  room  the  loud,  angry  screams  of  the 
children  sunk  almost  instandy  to  half-subdued  sobs,  and  their  &cea 
Vrightened  in  sympathy  with  his. 

Ostchiug  the  baby  from  his  mother's  arms,  he  commenced  a 
merry  play  with  him  that  soon  brought  smiles  instead  of  tears,  to 
the  litde  fellow's  face,  and  Mary  dried  her  tears  to  join  in  his  shouts 
of  delight  at  being  tossed  to  the  ceiling  by  the  strong  arms  that  he 
trusted  so  perfectly.  In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Hall  was  seated  with 
Onrley  in  his  lap,  and  the  other  children  about  him,  each  one  ea* 
gertordbite  something  of  the  day's  occurrences,  sure  of  finding 
ready  sympathy  from  their  father.  The  pic-nic  mis  discussed  with 
dilB  anticipated  delights,  and  even  Mary's  new  doll  came  in  for  a 
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share  of  the  altention,  as  her  story  of  **  the  dieadful  headache  dally 
had  got/'  was  gravely  listened  to. 

When  all  were  in  a  good  humor  again,  Mr.  Hall  quietly  asked 
them  what  they  were  all  crying  about  when  he  came  in.  All  looked 
sober  for  a  moment,  and  then  Willie  hesitatingly  answered; 

"  I  stepped  on  Charley's  fingers,  and  that  made  him  cry,  and 
then  mother  shook  me  and  I  cried  too." 

"Did  you  mean  to  hurt  your  little  brother ?'* 

'<  No,  fiather,  but  Fred  and  I  were  rolling  our  marbles,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  a  good  aim,  and  I  forgot  all  about  baby  and 
went  backward   right  on   to  him." 

.  "  You  must  remember  another  time  to  be  more  careful  when  Char- 
ley is  near  you.  I  knew  a  boy  once  who  put  his  little  brother's  eye 
out,  by  hitting  him  accidentally  with  a  plaything.  You  would  feel 
very  badly  if  you  should  spoil  one  of  these  bright  eyes,  would'nt  you?' 

"  Yes,  Indeed,  father,"  said  Willie,  throwing  his  arms  about  Char- 
lie, "Willie  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  all  the  world,  little  brother." 

"  Well,  Mary,  did  you  cry  because  the  rest  did?" 

"I — I — ^got  mamma's  little  scissors." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  my  little  Mary  has  been  naughty  and  disobeyed 
her  mother." 

"  She  didn't  say  Mary  mustn't  touch,/  sobbed  the  child  "she 
say,  not  trouble  mamma." 

The  tears  were  not  easily  checked  this  time,  and  with  all  the  fa- 
ther's ingenuity,  they  burst  forth  at  every  slight  provocation  during 
the  evening.  When  the  last  little  head  was  left  dreaming  upon  its 
pillow,  Mrs.  Hall  drew  her  sewing-chair  to  the  light  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, saying:  "  Thank  fortune  for  the  prospect  of  a  tew  hours  of  peace/' 

"You  look  very  tired  to  night;  have  you  had  a  hard  day?"  in 
quired  her  husband. 

"  Hard!  I  should  think  so.  Charlie  has  not  slept  fifteen  minutes  to- 
day, and  I  never  saw  Mary  so   fretful  and  peevish." 

"  I  do  not  think  Mary  is  well,  she  seemed  very  feverish  this  even- 
ing.    Mr.  Marsh  has  two  children  sick  with  scarlet  fever." 

'  0,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her,'  replied  Mrs.  Hall ;  but 
in  spite  of  her  words  her  heart  beat  a  little  anxiously  at  the  thought. 
"  I  think  sometimes  she  likes  to  bother  me,  and  to-day  it  has  been 
nothing  but  mother!  mother!  till  I  am  so  tired  of  it  I  almost  wish 
I  might  never  hear  the  name  again." 

"Do  not  say  so  my  dear,  it  makes  me  tremble  to  think  of  what 
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ffl^lit  be.    This  would  be  a  sad  home  if  even  one  of  those  merry 
voices  should  never  say  mMer  again." 

Mrs,  Hall  started  ;  she  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  the 
serions  construction  that  her  husband  had  given  to  her  hasty  words 
shocked  her.  She  was  an  affectionate  mother,  and  really  loved  her 
ehiidreii,  although  she  failed  to  enter  into  their  childish  feelings 
with  that  sympathy  that  ihey  needed,  and  often  administered  impa> 
tient  reproof  and  even  correction  without  stopping  to  determine 
whether  it  was  merited. 

It  was  generally  understood  by  the  children  ihat  to  "bother 
mother/'  was  the  most  serious  offence  they  could  commit. 

She  was  oflen  quoted  as  a  model  wife  and  mother,  and,  indeed 
she  was,  so  far  as  mere  externals  were  concerned.  No  household 
was  better  fed  or  clothed,  no  home  more  orderly  than  hers,  but  she 
quite  forgot,  in  her  anxiety  to  see  her  children  dressed  with  neatness 
and  taste,  that  the  little  ones  had  moral  natui^es  that  needed  more 
carefii]  training,  affections  that  should  be  cultivated,  not  dwarfed, 
and  cravings  for  sympathy  that  should  meet  an  earnest  return.  Her 
husband's  words  had  startled  her,  and  afier  sewing  a  few  moments 
aoeasOy  she  took  up  a  lamp  and  went  to  look  at  Mary.  The  child 
was  sleeping  unquietly,  with  the  tears  still  clinging  to  her  flushed 
ehe^s,  and  a  grieved  expression  about  her  mouth.  The  mother's 
heart  smote  her  as  she  looked  at  the  little  helpless  form  before  her, 
<Dd  she  bent  down  and  softly  kissed  the  dimpled  cheek,  where  she 
fiucied  she  could  still  see  the  traces  of  her  hasty  blow.  As  she  did 
so  she  started  at  its  burning  touch  and  uttered  a  cry  of  fear  that 
brought  her  husband  instantly  to  her  side.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
Mary  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  after  a  few  soothing  words  to  his  wife, 
Mr.  Hdl  hastened  to  call  the  family  phycian,  who  decided  at  once 
that  it  was  a  case  of  scarlet  fever. 
"Have  your  other  children  ever  had  the  fever,  Mrs.  Hall?*  he  inquired. 

"Not  one  of  them,"  was  the  despairing  reply. 

"Then  I  would  advise  you  to  send  the  older  ones  immediately  a- 
way;  they  may  possibly  escape  the  infection,  and  it  may  be  better  to 
have  the  house  quiet." 

The  next  morning  Fred  and  Willie  were  sent  away  sevei-al  miles 
to  the  house  of  a  relative,  and  the  house  seemed  strangely,  awfully 
fltifl  tothetr  sad  mother,  who  bent  anxiously  over  the  unconscious 
Mary,  listening  to  the  delirious  ravings  when  the  fever  was  high,  or 
ihiveiiDg  sobs  when  it  abated.     Little  Charlie  was  closely  watched 
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to  see  if  the  fever  had  tainted  his  blood,  and  for  several  days  they 
hoped  he  would  escape,  but  he  awoke  one  morning  with  the  crimson 
staining  his  pure  cheek,  and  before  night  the  fever  crept  and  glowed 
in  every  vein.  It  is  very  pitiful  to  see  a  child  sufier,  especially  an  inftuit 
that  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  pain,  and  looks  so  pleadingly 
to  those  in  trust  for  relief  wondeiing  much  that  the  mother's  love, 
which  never  failed  before,  should  be  so  powerless  now.  There  was 
a  love  that  wjis  stronger  yet,  that  did  not  fail,  and  after  many  days 
and  nights  of  painful  watching,  both  children  were  pronounced  out 
of  danger.  On  the  night  that  Mary's  fever  turned,  Mrs.  Hall  sat 
by  her  bedside,  almost  holding  her  bre^Uh  lest  she  should  disturb 
the  deep  sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  looking  on  the  pale 
wasted  face  of  her  child,  she  thought  of  all  the  course  of  sickness. 
She  thought  too  of  her  own  impatient  words  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  remembered  that  during  her  delirium  Mary  had  not  once  spo- 
ken her  nnme. 

There  was  a  slight  movement  in  the  bed,  and  a  child's  voice 
called   ^ery  faintly,  "mamma!" 

Was  there  e\cr  such  music  lo  that  mother's  ears,  such  blessed 
tears  as  filled  her  eyes  as  she  murmured,  "  Thank  God!  I  have 
heard  the  name  once  more !" 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  sick  room  slowly  passed  away,  and 
the  house  rang  again  with  childish  voices;  but  the  mother  had 
learned  a  solemn  lesson,  and  the  hasty  wish  that  had  been  so  nearly 
granted  wtis  a  warning  memory  whenever  she  was  tempted  to  impa- 
tient words  or  thoughts-. 


HisTORT. — Dr.  Channing  insisted  that  the  history  of  the  world 
should  be  rewritten.  He  says  we  have  the  outside  of  great  events 
and  not  the  inside,  and  that  we  want  an  interior  view  into  the  springs 
of  action —  a  revelation  of  the  motives  that  have  influenced  the  great 
dramatists  on  the  theater  of  the  world's  operations,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  of  history. 


According  to  M.  PouiUet,  the  stars  furnish  heat  enough  to  the  earth  to 
melt  a  stratum  of  ice  70  feet  thick  eveiy  year. 


European   Corrtipcmdenee,  4d 

[For  the  Indiana  School  Jovrnal.] 
EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

LBtter  from  the  Unraiovmed  Village  of  Oaerberhach, 

The  Jfill— tho  Walk—the  Inn— Tyrolem  Balntation*— Anderl  and  Alois. 
Evening  Prayer 3. 

Here  we  are,  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  Mill,  with  mush  and  milk  to 
our  heait's  content,  and  feather  beds  enough  to  smother  an  army  !  Now 
don't  ay  that  Americans  forget  what  is  due  to  themselves,  their  families, 
and  theff  country,  when  they  wander  forth  into  strange  lands,  and  lead  th# 
life  of  gipsies,  putting  up  in  rustic  villages,  establishing  themselves  in  old 
atOs— >albeit  ours  is  new — ^lodging  and  living  as  far  as  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  do  it,  as  the  rustic  villagers  lodge  and  live.  AmericanB 
doa't  do  this.  They  travel  in  state,  dress  in  style,  and  never  forget  that 
they  represent  their  country  to  the  world.  The  Am  jricnns  are  a  glorious 
people,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  the  world  doesn't  know  it.  Bless  them, 
how  they  brag  !  Never  fear  that  your  countrymen  abroad  will  forget  to 
eomport  themselves  according  to  their  responsibilities  !  But  surely  five 
insignificant  Hoosiers  may  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations  without 
isjanng  the  respectability  of  the  great  American  Eagle — ^a  respcctabiUty 
which  thousands  of  travelers  are  so  jealously  protecting !  Some  of  us 
tre  interested  in  humanity  in  any  form.  We  love  and  esteem  the  noble 
aod  cultivated  with  whom  we  have  had  intercourse,  but  we  are  not  con- 
teat  to  know  only  them.  We  want  to  see  how  peasants  live,  and  what 
peMiats  axe.  Some  of  us  are  boys,  and  though  we  admit  that  Latin  and 
Gnek  and  old  German  histories  are  interesting,  they  don't  stir  our  soula 
like  the  whirling  mill-wheels  and  the  delicious  brook ;  they  don't  glad- 
den oar  hearts  Uke  the  smiling  faces  of  honest  country  people ;  they  don't 
&ake  us  shout  and  caper  and  race  and  turn  somersets  Uke  the  white  cas- 
cades and  the  mossy  pastures ;  they  don't  overwhelm  and  still  our  whole 
utares  like  the  deep,  deep  chasms  and  the  awful  solemn  peaks  in  their 
now  mantles.  Present  mountain-life  has  charms  for  us  whwh  all  the 
books  sad  elegant  society,  the  picture  gaUeries  and  the  shows  in  the 
world  have  not.  Some  of  us  like  a  change — ^like  fim,  exercise,  and  fifee- 
dott ;  80  wo  are  all  satisfied  to  have  our  head-quarters  in  a  mill. 

Our  walk  hither  finom  the  pretty  village  of  Listranz,  was  such  a  walk 
as  you  never  had.  Now  along  a  winding  path,  through  the  glorious, 
golden  fiolds,  men  and  women  pausing  in  their  harvesting  and  Looking  out 
It  OS  from  under  the  broad  brims  of  their  high-crowned  hats ;  now  by  aa 
old  stone  ruin— a  ruin  because  in  ages  past  a  cruel  woman  brought  a 
one  upon  it ;  now  through  a  little  village,  with  its  tall  spired  church,  and 
ind  its  dear  bell  ringing  every  hour ;  now  out  of  our  way  to  climb  a 
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point  which  gare  a  Tiew — Oh,  such  a  view  1  Can  we  thank  God  enough 
for  the  heauty  of  this  world  ? — ^now  down  a  long  hill,  through  a  fine 
wood,  or  oyer  a  quiet  road,  hordered  bj  loaded  cherry  trees ;  and  at  buit 
in  the  most  charming  spot  of  all,  out  on  the  rushing,  roaring  Sill. 

The  Sill  is  a  little  riyer  but,  like  Shakspeare's  Helen,  it  is  fierce.  It 
riges  and  foams  as  if  it  would  tear  the  solid  rocks  to  pieces,  and  it  has 
cut  its  way  very  deeply  through  them.  Oyer  a  grassy  hill,  through  a 
grassy  ravine  thickly  dotted  with  tinkling  blue  bells,  we  just  can't  hear 
the  tinkle,  and  with  large  pale  yellow  violets ;  across  an  old  wooden  bridge 
which  trembles  above  the  torrent,  and  we  were  at  the  side  of  the  brook 
which  turns  our  milL  How  the  little  thing  rushes  and  shouts  to  meet 
the  Sill ;  and  how  it  springs  into  the  green  foaming  river !  ''A  moment 
bright  then  gone  forever ! "  Ah,  little  brook,  why  in  such  haste  ?  Yet 
better,  I  say  too,  a  short,  glad,  full,  foaming  life,  than  a  long,  thin,  dreamy, 
dragging  existence ! 

Not  many  minds  in  this  moving  world  produce  the  sensation  that  ours 
did  in  the  mill.  The  Millerin— Tou  know  in  Crermany  the  women  in- 
variably take  the  title  of  their  husbands:  the  Professor's  wife  is  Profes- 
orin,  or  Frau  Professor,  the  Stockingmaker*s  wife  is  Stockingmakerin,  or 
Frau  Stockingmaker,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  category  of  offices  and 
occupations.  But  the  Millerin  is  a  widow,  and  in  her  own  right  bears 
the  tide,  being  literally  in  possession  of  a  mill.  The  Millerin  was  doubU 
fhl  of  her  ability  to  accommodate  people  of  our  rank,  but  the  miller,  a 
young  man  in  her  service,  was  troubled  with  no  doubts,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  recommend  the  place  to  our  &vor.  The  view  from  the  upper 
windows  was  glorious ;  the  rooms  were  beautiiul ;  the  kitchen,  one  side 
of  which  was  taken  up  by  chicken  coopa,  was  splendid.  We  should  have 
the  sweetest  of  milk  and  the  best  of  butter ;  then  we  must  just  come  into 
the  stable  and  see  the  horse,  which  should  always  be  at  our  service.  The 
stable,  of  course,  was  a  part  of  the  house.  We  went  in,  petted  and  ad- 
mired the  contented  occupant  until  we  finished  the  conquest  of  the  mil- 
ler's heart,  and  a  private  interview  of  the  latter  with  the  Millerin  over-* 
came  her  objections,  and  so  we  were  installed  in  the  mill. 

In  an  inn,  a  little  distance  from  our  dwelling-place,  we  take  our  dinner 
at  the  fashionable  hour  of  twelve, — half-past  eleven  being  the  latest  at 
whichthe  peasants  dine.  The  landlord  is  a  very  red-feced  man,  with  a 
tight,  round,  red  cap  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  a  long,  white  apron  with 
a  waist  but  no  sleeves  protecting  the  rest  of  his  clothes.  He  greets  us 
heartily  in  the  name  of  God. 

The  salutation,  "I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  God,"  shortened  to  "  Greet 
God,*'  is  the  common  salutation  of  the  country ;  although,  "  I  wish  yon 
»  good  morning,"  or  **a  good  evening,"  a  *•  good  appetite,"  or  a  *' comfort- 
able time  eating,"  are  alf  o  common.  Sometimes  and  not  rarely  we  hear 
«< Praise  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!"     The  answer  to  this  latter   is' 
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"lliroiigh  Eternity!"  At  deptrture  there  is  as  great  a  Tarietj:  "I  recom- 
mend mjseIC"  ''I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  myself! "  '*  I  wish  you 
good  luck !"  *'May  God  lead  you!"  the  last  shortened  to  **  Lead  Ood  ^' 

Tliese  are  perhaps  oftener  heard. 

The  landlady  of  this  country  inn  is  a  little  cheery  woman,  all  smiles 
ud  kindness.  Ifaiden  No.  1,  neat  and  blooming,  follows  us  with  cere- 
monious respect.  Maiden  No.  2,  slatternly,  bare-foot  and  tangle-haired, 
with  unlimited  curiosity,  while  whoever  else  may  be  in  the  hall  or  about 
d»  doors,  stand  and  obBcrve  us  with  silent  attention. 

To  the  simplicity  of  these  country  people,  witness  the  following  con- 
Teiadon — interlocutors,  one  of  our  party  and  the  Millerin's  second 
9on,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  remarkably  fiur  and  beautiful : 

Aiider\--(Jdr  so  is  the  youth  called),  "Greet-God!" 

E— "Good  evening." 

A. — **  I  came  up  to  look  at  your  room." 

H.,  is  a  little  surprised,  but  the  pretty,  innocent  face  in  the  doorway 
assures  her  no  offense  is  meant 

Andcrl — {looking  around  (he  bare  room  with  great  satis/adion),  "You  never 
would  have  thought  there  were  such  pretty  rooms  in  this  house, 
wouWyou?" 

H.— "Oh,  yes !  the  house  looks  very  well  on  the  outside. 

A.—- "But  it  is  too  low — ^it  ought  to  be  up  on  the  hill,  only  naturally 
I  mill  must  be  down  by  the  water." 

H.— "  Yes;  it  would  make  rather  a  poor  figure  on  the  top  of  the  hilL 
I  bundred  feet  above  the  water." 

A.— "It  would  that ! Isn't  the  time  very  long  ?" 

"  H. — "  No,  I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  and  am  very  busy." 

A—**  So !  Work  does  make  time  go  &st.  I  didn't  know  you  had  any 
work  to  do.  What  a  lot  of  books  you  have!"  {Fbur  or  five  lie  on  the 
widow-seat) 

E— "  Yes,  we  like  to  read.    Don't  you  ? " 

A.— "I  don't  know — I  never  read  much." 

[H.  goes  down  stairs  to  tell  the  Frau  to  make  fire  for  supper.  Anderl 
feBows,  and  the  conversation  proceeds  in  the  kitchen.] 

A.— «Do  you  like  mush  ?" 

fl. — "  Yes.     I  like  anything  made  of  com- meal." 

A.—"  That's  funny ;  only  peasants  eat  it  here,  and  cattle,  and  chick- 
ens. Gentlemen  wouldn't  let  com  in  any  shape  come  to  their  tables.— 
Where  is  your  house. " 

H.— « In  America." 

A.— ''It*  a  long  way  from  here,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

H.— •*  Yes ;  over  the  sea." 

A.— «  What !  is  there  a  sea  between  ?    Did  you  cross  it  ? '?  —The  blue 
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eyes  which  had  neyer  once  been  turned  from  H/s  iaoe,  sparkled  with  etger 
interest — ''  Couldn't  jou  come  any  other  way  ?  couldn't  you  come  dry  ?" 

H. — "  No,  the  sea  is  very  wide." 

A.—"  Had  you  no  fear  ?  " 

H. — "  Yes,  a  little.    Did  you  never  hear  of  America  ?  " 

A. — "Of  South  America.  Many  Tyroleans  have  gone  there.  Do  you 
live  in  South  America  ?  " 

H.^-*  No,  in  North  America." 

A. — "It  is  better  and  pleasantcr  at  3  our  hoiLsc  than  in  South  Americs, 
is  n't  it/" 

H. — "  Yes,  very  much." 

A.— "Why  ?" 

M. — "  Because  people  arc  more  intelligent,  freer,  and  more  honest 

A.— "Is  it  beautiful?" 

II—.*'  Yes ;  but  not  so  beautiful  as  Tyrol." 

A. — "  Then  its  full  of  mountains." 

H.— "  No ;  it  is  quite  level." 

A. — "  Then  it  is  beautiful ;  it  must  be  beautiful ;  it  can't  help  being 
beautiful." 

II. — "  Don't  you  like  mountains  ?  " 

A. — "  No !"  —very  emphatically. 

Here  follow  a  host  of  questions  in  regard  to  health,  water,  citaes,  and 
everything  which  could  possibly  interest  the  inquiring  mind. 

H. — "Didn't  you  ever  study  about  America  in  school  ?" 

A. — "  No  ;  we  didn't  study  sucli  things.  Wo  learned  figures  a  little, 
and  the  Catechism." 

Alois, — the  miller,  who  has  just  come  in — "  What's  the  reason  the 
American  boys  wouldn't  go  witli  mc  on  the  Alp  last  Sunday,  when  they 
knew  Sunday  was  the  only  day  I  could  go  ?  " 

H. — "  Because  we  think  it  wrong  to  seek  our  own  pleasure  on  Sunday. 
They  were  very  sorry  not  to  go." 

Alois. — "  Then  your  religion  wouldn't  let  them  go.  Well,  I  don't  like 
such  a  religion.  Ours  is  better.  We  go  to  church,  and  say  our  prayers, 
and  are  very  pious  in  the  morning, — ^but  ailcr  dinner  we  have  all  the  fun 
we  can.  The  other  Sunday  I  got  so  drunk —  Just  see  this  umbrella  of 
mine !  its  muddy  yet  I  put  so  much  wine  in  here,  (pointing  to  his 
mouth,)  that  it  was  all  turned  topsy-turvy  here  (putting  his  finger  on  his 
forehead).  I  couldn't  walk  straight ;  so,  naturally,  I  kept  falling  down. 
I  tell  you  it  was  fun  alive !    Docs  your  religion  let  you  have  any  fan  ?  " 

H. — "Oh,  yes ;  as  much  as  yours." 

Alois.— "That  can't  be,  if  it  takes  Sunday  away!  Without  Sunday 
it  is  impossible  to  be  jolly.  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  this  worid  without 
Sunday's  fun  I  But  look  hore  t  Does  your  religion  let  a  fellow  love  the 
pretty  girls  ? 
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H.— "  Our  relict  oommands  ns  to  love  eTery  body." 

AkM.— "  Yon  don't  understand — I  mean  can  a  fel^yw  lote  protty  giria 
m  much  as  be  wants  to  ?  " 

H.— "Certainly ;  and  everybody  else.  Doesnt  your  religion  oommand 
yon  to  lore  everybody  ?  " 

Alois  was  obliged  to  take  tbat  faithful  pipe,  which  seems  as  much  a 
part  of  his  &oe  as  the  nose  above,  from  his  mouth,  while  he  laug^wd 
long  and  loud.  Just  then  a  distant  bell,  ringing  through  the  gathering 
twOig^ty  reminded  Alois  and  Anderl  that  it  was  time  for  evening  prayer. 
Thsy  went  together  into  the  common  sittlog-room,  and  H.  fbliowed 
to  the  door.  On  the  bench  which  nms  around  the  room,  yet  crowd- 
ed before  the  three  windows,  the  &mily  kneeled,  and,  clasping  their 
hands,  began  a  series  of  prayers  which  lasted  upward  of  half  an  hour. 
Some  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  Savior,  some  to  St  Isadore,  St  Ben- 
edict or  St  Barbara :  but  the  words  oftenest  repeated  wen,  ^Oh!  holy 
Mwy^  *'0h!  blessed  Yii^!"  <<0h!  holy  Mother  of  Godl**  The 
devotionB  of  the  Millerin  and  of  her  oldest  son,  a  poor  fellow  afflicted 
with  paralysis,  Were  touchingly  earnest,  indeed  there  was  no  hu;k  of  de- 
voatness  on  the  part  of  any  one,  although  Alois'  manner  was  somewhat 
peenlitr,  Now  and  then  his  prayer  rose  like  a  tempest,  overpowering 
eveiy  other  sound,  but  just  as  often  his  long  loud  yawn  disturbed  the  so- 
bmnity  of  the  spectator  in  the  doorway  although  it  seemed  to  make  no 
impfesBion  on  the  other  members  of  the  &mily. 

M. 


Japanese  Lakouaoe, — Mr.  Oliphant  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Japanese  language: 

'The  Japanese  write  like  the  Chinese,  in  columns,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  paper,  beginniog  at  the  right  hand  side.  The  character  is 
less  fratastic  and  &r  more  running  than  the  Chinese,  There  is,  indeed, 
not  the  slightest  similarity  between  the  languages,  the  one  being  monsyl- 
libic  and  the  other  polysyllabic.  The  Japanese  words  are  very  often  of 
onooDscionahlo  length,  but  the  sounds  are  musical,  and  not  difficult  to 
imitate;  whereas  the  Chinese  words,  though  of  one  syllable,  consist  gener- 
idy  of  a  gulp  or  a  grunt,  not  attainable  by  those  whose  ears  have  not  be- 
come thoroughly  demoralized  by  a  long  residence  in  the  country.  We 
kstned  more  Japanese  words  in  a  week  than  we  had  of  Chinese  in  a 
yeir,  and  in  making  a  small  vocabulary,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  so  allo- 
eeting  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  as  to  convey  to  my  memory  a 
fcir  lepvesentation  of  the  sound  I  wished  to  recollect  In  Chinese  this  is 
unite  impossibk." 


dO 
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[For  tho  Indiana  Sohool  Journal. 
PASSIVE  NOUNS. 


Thei«  is  a  class  of  nouns  in  our  language  ending  in  ee^  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  have  concluded  to  caSl passive  nouns:  They  generally 
have  corresponding  acUve  nouns  which  end  in  «r,  or^  ovist.  Oranlor  means 
one  who  yrarUSt  but  grantss^  one  to  whom  something  is  granted,  dAtor 
means  one  ndio  owes,  but  dd/toe,  one  who  is  owed,  or  a  creditor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  these  corresponding  nouns: — 


OTVE  NOUNS. 

PASSIVE  NOUNS 

ACTIVE  NOUNS. 

PASSIVE  KOUNS 

AsBignor,    - 

.    Assignee. 

Nominor,    - 

-     Nominee. 

Debtor,      - 

-     Debtee. 

Lessor,      - 

-    Lessee. 

Drawer, 

Drawee. 

Payer,      - 

Payee. 

Committer, 

-     Committee. 

Truster,     - 

-    Trustee. 

Consignor, 

Consignee. 

Permitter. 

-      Permittee. 

Committor', 

-      Committee'. 

Reader, 

.     Iteadee.: 

Grantor,- 

Grrantee. 

Presenter, 

-     Presentee. 

Mesmerist, 

Mesmeree. 

.     Legatee. 

■ 

Mortgager, 

Mortgagee. 

Debaucher, 

-     Debauchee, 

Devoter, 

Devotee. 

Some  doubt  may  rest  upon  the  propriety  of  including  the  last  two 
words,  but  still  to  define  dAauchee  as  one  who  is  debauched  is  certainly  a 
good  definition.    Whether  seUee  belongs  to  the  clsss  is  more  doubtful. 

All  the  passive  nouns  in  the  above'  list  are  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble except  committee,  which  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable  when  it 
means  the  person  to  whom  the  care  of  an  idiot  or  insane  person  is  com- 
mitted, the  lord  chancellor  being  the  commiitor, 

Beadee  has  not  yet  found  its  place  in  the  dictionaries,  but  it  Is  used  by 
Florence  Nightingale  in  her  work  on  Nursing.  Carrying  out  this  princi- 
ple, we  might  coin  passive  nouns  whenever  occasion  demands.  We  sug- 
gest the  following,  but  not  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  come  into 
use,  or  be  of  en  needed : — 


ACTIVE  NOUNS.         PASSIVE  NOUNS. 

ACTIVE   NOUNS 

.       PASSIVE   NOUNS. 

Teacher,      -    -    Teachee 

Striker,      - 

-    Strikee. 

Preacher,    -    -    Preachee, 

Giver, 

-     Givee. 

Auditor,      -    -    Auditee. 

Governor, 

Govemee. 

Creditor,    -      -    Creditee. 

&c. 

&c. 

What  shall  we  say  of  No  Sur  and  No  Sii«e  ? 

W.  D.  HenkiiB, 

QBOaBAPfiY. 

Geogn^[»)iy  and  Chronology  are  appropriate^  called  the  eyes  of  hktory, 
and  hence  ought  to  be  regarded  as  important  branches  of  a  thorough  ed«- 
cfttion.  But  while  the  former  is  a  separate  and  distinct  sdenoe,  the  lat- 
ter can  only  be  studied  in  connection  with  History.  The  time  for  aoqfui- 
ring  the  fundamental  principles,  and  many  of  the  facts  of  Geography,  is 
during  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  educational  course.  As  a  science  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  mind  when  its  memory*  is  the  chief  &culij  to  be  cultiTa- 
ted,  and  the  other  powers  are  but  imperfectly  developed.  But  in  order 
to  teach  it  successfully,  and  fasten  its  truths  upon  the  mind,  it  must  be 
made  interesting.  Here  is  the  great  defbct  of  teachers.  Uninterested  in 
it  themfielyes,  they  cannot  awaken  any  interest  in  the  minds  of  those 
they  teach.  Looking  upon  the  Geography  recitation,  as  but  an  hour  set 
apart  for  the  dull  repetition  of  hard  names,  and  statistics— embracing  the 
length  of  rivers^  population  of  cities,  commercial  exports  aud  imports,  sta- 
ple products,  ft  id  omne  genus,  they  would  almost  as  leave  have  the  head- 
ache as  endure  the  penance  of  hearing  it,  Hence  it  is,  that  Gkography  is 
one  of  those  eoerlasUng  studies,  from  which  the  pupil  jBnds  no  relief  du- 
ring his  long  years  of  school  training.  He  can  never  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and  fiicts  as  to  justify  his  laying  it  aside  fi»r 
other  studies.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  impart  new  life  to  this  study^ 
would  be  a  signal  triumph  over  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
teaching  it  To  this  end  Globes  and  M^is  are  indispensable  aids,  and  no 
school-room  should  be  without  them.  They  instruct  and  inspire  tbe 
teacher,  and  enable  him  to  make  every  recitation  intensely  interesting  to 
his  pupils.  And  the  better  the  globes,  and  the  better  and  more  ezhaus-  - 
tive  the  maps,  the  more  successfully  will  he  teach.  In  this  age,  remark- 
able for  its  contributions  to  the  physical  history  and  description  of  our 
globe,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  prominent  features  of  Physical  Ge- 
ography should  be  exhibited  in  our  maps,  prepared  for  the  school-room 
Sikicator, 

The  fbllovring  formula,  or  list  of  topics,  copied  from  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education,  may  be  found  useful  for  the  description  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  or  any  other  country,  especially  in  advanced  classes 
in  Geography. 

FORMULA  FOB  DE8C?RIBINa  A  STATE  OE  COUNTBY, 


I.      FofiiTiOH.  <  2.  Mathematical,  (Latitude  and  longitude). 

(  3.  Finite,  (Boundaries). 

C  1.  Beal,  (in  square  miles). 
n.      Abea.  <  2.  Comparative,  (with  anj^  State). 

f  3.  Amount  under  cultivation. 


H 


fradieal  Teachings, 


in.       OOHTOUB. 


IV.     Watbbs. 


V. 


Physical 
Features. 


VI.       PoPtJLATION, 


VIL 


BftsoiTCBB  and 
Fboductions. 


Vin.    Avocations. 

IX.       CiTIBS. 

x.      goichbecial 
FagHiITIeb. 


XI.       POLITT. 


11 


Sinuosiij,  (by  ooast-lines,  rivers,  ^e.) 

Profile,  (giving  mountains^  wster-flh<4s,  Ui- 
ble-lsnds,  &c. 

Seas,  Gulb,  Bays,  kc. 

Navigable  Rivers. 

Navigable  Lakes. 
K  1.  8<mL 

\  2.  Climate,  saluMty. 
C  1.  Total. 

<  2.  Fractional,  (by  nationalities). 
(  3.  To  the  square  mile. 

Of  the  Forest  and  Sea. 

Mineral. 

Agricultural' 

Agricultural, 

Manu&cturing,  &c.,  &c. 

Capital. 

Noteworthy  places. 

Containing  5000  inhabitants. 

RailBoads. 

Canals. 

Miseellaaeous. 

avil. 

Educational. 

Religious. 

Individual 

Social 

First  settlement 

Admission  into  the  Unioo. 

Other  Leading  Events. 

Natural,  (Volcanoes,  Cataracts,  &t.') 

Animal  and  VegetaUe. 

Artificial,  (ancient  or  modem). 

QUESTIONS 

1.  More  water  by  far  flows  down  the  Mississippi  than  ever  reaches  the 
Gulf  of  Mezloo  ;  what  becomes  of  it? 

2.  What  is  most  vemarkable  about  the  position  of  the  ishmds  of  QtetA 
Britain  and  New  Zealand  ? 


XII.  CHARACTBRIEfnCS. 
Xm.     filSTOBT. 


XIV.  CuBiosrriEs. 


\ 


Tbx  Wobds  in  the  English  Lakguagb.— The  nunAer  of  words 
whidi  are  used,  in  comparison  with  those  which  every  person  who  speaks 
the  English  language  has  a  right  to  use,  is  very  small.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  language  now  contains  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  words.  Of 
tliese,  Milton  used  only  ei^t  thousand,  and  Shakspeare  only  fifteen  fhou- 
fluid.  And  yet  the  vocabulaiy  of  these  authoss  is  probably  the  laigest 
imd  by  any  writer  in  otxr  language. 


SU0P.  » 

SLEEP* 

Dr.  Cornell,  of  Philadelphia,  oontribotes  to  the  Noyember  munber  of 
the  JESiioaftr  an  article  on  sleep,  from  which  we  make  the  fi^owing  brief 
extracts: 

No  one  who  wishes  to  aocompliah  great  things  ahoold  deny  hfanaelf 
the  adTantages  of  sleep  or  ezereise.  Any  stadent  will  aooomplirii  more, 
year  by  year,  if  he  aRow  himself  seven  or  eight  hours  to  deep,  and  three 
or  four  for  meals  and  amusements,  than  if  he  labors  at  his  books  or  wHh 
his  pen  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day. 

It  is  true  that  some  few  persons  are  able  to  perform  rnneh  memtal  la- 
bor, and  to  study  late  at  night  and  yet  sleep  welL  Some  require  bat  lit- 
tle sleeps  bat  such  individuals  are  very  rare.  General  Pichegra  informed 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane  that,  during  a  whole  year's  campaign,  he  did  not  deep 
more  than  one  hour  in  twent^-foor.  Sleep  seemed  to  be  at  the  commaad 
of  Napoleon,  as  he  oould  sleep  and  awake  apparently  at  wilL 

H.  Gtiizot,  minister  of  Fiance  under  Louis  Philippe,  was  a  goodalasp- 
er.  A  late  writer  observes  that  his  fecility  for  going  to  deep  after  ex- 
treme ezdtenient  and  mental  exertion  was  prodigious,  and  it  was  fortop 
sate  for  him  that  he  was  so  constituted,  otherwise  his  hedth  would  have 
suffered  materially.  A  minister  in  France  ought  not  to  bo  so  nervous 
a  man ;  it  is  fittd  to  him  if  he  is.  After  the  most  boisterous  and  tumol* 
toons  dttmgs  at  the  chamber,  after  being  haiied  by  the  opposiCioii  m  the 
most  savage  mannei^— there  is  no  milder  expression  for  thenr  excessive 
vidence— he  arrives  home,  throws  himself  upon  a  couch,  and  dnks  im* 
mediatdy  into  a  profound  sleepy  from  which  he  is  undistorbed  tSln^ 
night)  when  proob  of  the  MouUeur  are  brought  to  him  for  inqmstioiL 

The  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of  insanity,  aad  one  of  the 
most  important  to  guard  agdnst,  is  the  want  of  deep.  Indeed,  so  rardy 
do  we  see  a  recent  case  of  insanity  that  is  not  preceded  by  a  want  of 
deep^  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  sure  precursor  of  mentd  derangement 

Notwithstanding  hereditary  i^edispodtion,  iU-hedth»  loss  of  Idndied 
or  property,  insanity  rarely  residts,  unless  the  exciting  causes  are  snoli 
as  to  produce  a  loss  of  sleep.  A  mother  loses  her  only  child,  the  mer^ 
cfaant  his  fortone,  the  politician,  the  scholar,  the  entiiusiast  may  have 
their  minds  powerfully  excited ;  yet  if  they  sleep  well,  they  vrill  not  be- 
come insane.  No  advice  is  so  good,  therefore,  to  those  who  have  recov- 
ered from  an  attack,  or  to  those  who  are  in  delicate  health,  as  that  of  se- 
curing; by  all  means,  sound,  regular  and  refreshing  sleqp. — Sdentific 


Nothing  is  denied  to  well-£rected  labor ;  nothing  worth  havii^  is  oW 
tdued  vitfaool  it 
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MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFULi. 


Make  your  home  beautifal— bring  to  it  flowers ; 

Plant  them  aronnd  yon  to  bud  and  to  bloom  ; 
Let  them  give  life  to  your  loneliest  hours — 

Let  ihem  bring  life  to  enliven  your  gloom. 
Make  your  own  world—one  that  never  has  sorrowed— 

Of  music,  and  sunshine,  and  gold  summer  air ; 
A  home-word,  whose  forehead  care  never  has  furrowed^ 

And  whoso  cheek  of  bright  beauty  will  ever  be  fair. 

Make  your  home  beautif^il — weave  round  its  portal 

Wreaths  of  the  Jessamine,  and  delicate  sprays 
Of  red-fruitod  woodbine,  with  gay  immortelle, 

That  blesses  and  brightens  wherever  it  strays. 
If  you  can  do  so,  0  make  it  an  H^dcn 

Of  beauty  aud  gladness !  remember,  tis  wise: 
Twill  teach  you  to  long  for  that  home  you  are  needing-. 

That  heaven  of  beauty  beyond  the  blue  skies. 

Make  your  home  beautiful ;  sure,  'tis  a  duty  ; 

Call  up  your  little  ones— teach  them  to  walk 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  wandering  angel  of  beauty  ; 

Encourage  their  spirits  with  nature  to  talk. 
Cither  them  round  you,  and  let  them  be  learning 

LeMOBt  that  drop  f^om  the  delicate  wings 
Of  the  bind  and  the  butterfly— ever  returning 
Thanks  to  Him  that  has  made  all  these  beautifnl  things. 

Make  home  a  hive,  where  all  beautiful  feelings 

Olnatsr  like  bees,  and  their  honey-dow  bring  ; 
Make  it  a  temple  of  holy  revealinga, 

And  love  its  bright  angel  with  *'  shadowy  wing.^' 
Then  shall  it  be,  when  afar  on  lifers  billows, 

Wherever  your  tempest-tossed  children  are  flung. 
They  will  long  for  the  shades  of  the  home-weeping  willow, 

And  sing  the  sweet  song  which  their  mother  had  sung. 


God's  word  is  sometimes  to  us  like  a  magic  writing,  which  has  &do(l 
out  and  become  invisible,  and  then,  at  other  tixnes,  the  lines  reappear,  and 
it  flashes  for  us  with  a  divine  meaning. 

Qiye  to  grief  a  little  time,  and  it  softens  to  regret,  and  grows  beautiful 
at  last»  and  we  cherish  it  as  we  do  some  old,  dim  picture  of  the  dead. — 2?. 
F.  Taylor. 
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lathenatical    DepartMeit. 


DAVimL  KIRKWOOD,  BDITOB. 

7b  CorrespondenU, — ^Write  as  plainly  as  poBuble ;  punctuate  correctly ; 
tDd  write  on  bat  one  side  of  the  p^ier. 

Pboblbm  No.  206.— Bt  Jacob  Btatp. 

Within  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  3,  4,  5^  it  is  required  to  determiDe  a 
point  from  which,  if  perpendiculars  he  drawn  to  the  odes,  their  som  will 
be  a  HMudnMim. 

Froblbm  Ko.  207 — ^Bt  Jacob  Statp. 

^tnn  a  point  P,  three  lines  are  drawn  in  the  same  plane  making  giren 
aoi^  with  each  other.  The  length  of  the  middle  line  PA  is  giten.  The 
outside  lines  PB  and  PC  come  to  the  acute  angles  of  a  right  aiagled 
tziiDgle  BAC.  Moreorer  the  oontiauation  AD  of  the  stxaigibt  line 
PA  from  the  right  an^  of  ^  to  the  hypotenuse  is  also  giren.  Toeon- 
struct  the  figure  geometrically. 

Pboblbm  No.  197. 
An  instnimeiEt  is  constructed  to  work  upon  the  following  plan :  The 
end  of  a  small  rod  is  made  to  follow  a  circle.  The  rod  passes  throui^ 
afixed  pomt  outside  the  circle,  and  a  pencil  may  be  &stened  to  it,  either 
between  the  point  and  circle,  at  it,  or  beyond  it.  Bequiied  the  equations 
tod  some  of  the  properties  of  the  curves  thus  described. 
SoLunoK. — Bt  Joel  £.  Henbbicks. 


Let  0  represent  the  center  of  the  circle,  AB  ite  diameter=B2a  and  P 
the  fixed  point  through  which  the  rod  moves,  at  any  distance  m,  from  A 
OD  the  continuation  of  the  diameter  AB.  Also  let  P'  represent  the  po- 
rtion of  the  pendl  or  describing  point  where  the  extremity  of  the  rod  Is 
itA,  tnd  let  A  F=n.    Let  p  be  any  position  of  the  descrilnng  pomt^ 


and  let  F|)  equal  r,  and  let  the  angle  P'Pp  be  lepresented  by  a.    Thea 
beeauae  pD  moat  aiwiya  equal  AP' (=^11),  weahall  ba?e  PB«r+n, 
aiidPG  =  a+iiL     _____ 
But  (BncL  12, 2)  PD9=PC3  +  CD^  +  2PC  X  CO, 

1PB9_  POa— DCa==r3+2nr+na— m« 


2PC  2(a+m) 

H+2iii+n«— m^ 

'    PG= +m=ooe«toradia8(i+n) 

2(a+m) 

1  n  2aiD+m3-fnS 

(1)  .\  COB  a=2(5Hh5'Xr^  +M^Xr+— acJ^^jT^,  which  is  the  po- 

r+m 
lar  eqnatkm  to  the  canre.  If  n=H  the  pomtpwill  deacribe  the  egg- 
ahaped  curve  P'p'D'GP'.  If  n=in,  the  points  P' and  P  will  coinciife 
and  the  pofait  p  will  trace  out  the  curve  PpEP,  and  fay  fixing  a  pencil  at 
the  distance  2a  to  the  right  of  P,  an  exactly  similar  curve  will  be  tiaoed 
on  the  light  of  P.  rHiB(2a4-m) 

If  m  (1)  we  put  n=0,  the  equation  becomes  (2)oo8  «=    2i<a4-m'i  ' 
which  is  the  polar  equation  to  the  circle. 

If  in  (2)  we  make  m  =  0,  we  get  (3)  r=2a  cos  a,  which  is  the  polar 
equation  to  the  circle  when  the  pole  is  in  the  circumferenoe. 

PaoBLKM  No.  Id8. 
It  is  lequned  to  find  that  fiaction  whose  cube  root  esDoeeds  its  square 
root  by  the  greateat  posable  quantity. 

floLimov. — ^By  D.  M.  Htjdsov. 
Let »«  =the  firaction ;  then 
te=^x^ — as'  =a  maximum,  and 
*f  =2»— 3x«==0;  fifom  which  x=3i%\  thereibre  ^  =te^ 

Pboblex  No.  199. 
.Two  thousand  mx  hundred  and  fifty<>two  doUars  are  to  be  divided 
among  three  regiments,  in  such  a  way,  that  each  man  of  Aiat  ragiment 
which  oontiins  most,  receives  one  dollar,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
equally  amongst  the  men  of  the  other  two  regiments.  Were  the  dollar 
acQudged  to  the  first  regiment,  then  each  man  of  the  two  remaining  reg- 
iments would  receive  fifty  cents ;  if  we  give  the  dollar  to  the  second  reg- 
iment»  then  each  man  of  the  two  remaining  regimenta  would  only  re- 
eeiva  oneHhird  of  a  dollar ;  lastly,  if  it  were  given  to  the  thnd  ngiaMal» 
then  each  man  of  the  remaining  regunents  would  only  receive  tw«&tj* 
five  cents.    How  many  men  were  contained  in  each  of  the  three  ngi- 


8oLUTi<nr.— Bt  D.  ML  Huiwoir. 
Let  X)  y,  and  2  lepreaent  ihe  nmnber  of  men  in  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3d 
regmento  respectiTely ;  then 

»+)i(H^)=2662 (1) 

H-)i(»+»)— 2662. (2) 

M-)i(a+y)=2662 (3) 

2rair4(8>— 8(1>-21(2)+14(1)  gives  ^=1716, 
tndBobBtitQting;  wefind  a^==780, 

r=2028. 

Pboblem  No.  202. 

If  the  diameter  of  an  asteroid  be  40  miles,  and  its  mean  density  equal 
to  tint  of  Jupiter,  in  what  time  would  a  material  point  reT<rfre  round  H 
isioiieilite,  at  a  distance  of  1200  miles  ? 

SoLunoH.— Bt  S.  J.  EiBKwooa 

Ciniipanng  tbe  asteroid  with  Jupiter  and  his  first  satellite,  we  have  the 
ftfloiriDg  values :— radius  of  Jupiter,  44,500  miles ;  distance  of  his  first 
atellite  from  the  center  of  the  primary,  278500,=  6,258  times  the  radius 
of  thelttter;  periodic  time  of  the  satellite,  1,769  days;  radius  of  the  as- 
tenidaot^stance  of  the  satellite  1200. 

Denote  the  periodic  time  of  the  asteroid's  satellite  by  ^.  From  01m- 
ifed,8  Astronomy,  page  252,  we  learn  that,  Ihe  periodic  times  of  two  aatd- 
^mdwng  about  prmariea  of  equal  densities^  at  distcmeea  whiok  are  egvi^ 
i»i6^€f^har  raiHiy  areequdij — hence,  liie  periodic  time  of  the  satellite, 
It  a  distance  firom  the  asteroid  of  6,258  i^mes  its  radius,  would  be  equsti 
to  thai  of  Jupiter's  satellite.  But  ihe  aqmnM  of  (he  periodic  times  are  as 
^oAesofihe  mean  distanees:  hence,  1769«  Ip^y,  126.16*  :  1200»  , .'. 

•1,769^>X^200«  . 
'"  TSIP 

Uflisg  logarithms,  twice  the  log.,  I,769==s0,495456, 
tfarae  times  the  log.,  1,20(^=9.287543, 

aiith.  oomp.  of  three  times  log.,  125.16^3.707606. 

Benoe  kg.  ii«>^        -        -       -        3.44jQ,604===  1.720,302; 
p= 62.517a28aday». 


Upon  an  average,  one-third,  at  least,  of  a  man,s  life  is  spent  in  deep. 
Seep  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  boons  bestowed  on  man  mlus  wecry 
p^rhnage.  To  enjoy  tliis  blessing  in  perfection,  there  are  three  things 
vhich  are  inffispmsably  neoessaiy^-good  health,  good  exercise,  and  a 
fwdconsciaDoe. 


SB  MeOanal  Mi$c$Un^. 

Editorial    Kiseellany. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

We  haye  long  feared  that  the  clergy  of  Indiana  neglected  to  give  the 
cause  of  popular  education  such  advocacy  as  the  dismal  condition  of  tlie 
children  of  this  commonwealth  requires  of  men  who  are  guardians  of 
public  virtue  and  religion. 

Clergymen  can  so  arouse  public  sentiment  as  to  make  the  demand  for 
a  longer  term  of  free  schools  irresistible. 

The  "  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,''  and  we  greatly  woodir 
that  more  ministers  do  not,  from  the  pulpit,  present  to  citizens  their  duty 
as  is  done  in  the  following  extract' from  a  Thanksgiving  discourse,  in  In- 
dianapolis, by  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

We  confess  that  this  noble  and  eloquent  remembrance  of  the  wants  of 
the  children,  this  just  understanding  of  the  true  way  of  providing  for 
them,  gave  us  both  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

"  If  the  British  bard  may  sing, '  England  with  all  thy  &ults  I  love  thee 
still,'  then  should  our  hills  and  plains  ring  more  budly  to  the  anthem 
of  the  free.  Is  it  not  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  that  for  more  than  thne 
quarteis  of  a  century  the  experiment  {of  self-government  has  beeoi  sue- 
cesafiil  in  this  land ;  that  twenty  times  over  we  have  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  empire  of  freemen  repeating  an  orderly  and  national  elec- 
tion ? 

Shall  the  disloyal  cry  of  some  voices  make  us  foi^t  that  we  are  un» 
der  a  government  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  but  tyrants  and  their 
minions.  Has  this  people  no  hynui  of  praise,  when  we  look  down  ftom 
our  peaoefhl  hight  upon  the  tumults  and  strifes  of  nations  now  casting 
off  old  forms  of  despotism  ? 

Can  we  forget  to  love  and  cherish  our  institutions,  when  the  down-tiod* 
den  millions  of  Italy  rash  to  arms  that  they  may  drive  lynmts  fiom  their 
soil  and  secure  the  American  freeman's  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  ru- 
lers?—Aye,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  who  speak  scornfully  of  this 
Confederacy  under  which  we  live.  If  it  breaks  into  fragments  and  we 
fidl  into  terriUe  anarchy,  it  will  be  the  fidl  of  the  noblest  monument  of 
human  wisdom ;  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  materials  which  have  been  matn* 
ring  and  gathering  fo^r  ages ;  it  will  be  the  fiulure  of  principles  whioh  haft 
1)een  nurtured  and  defended  Jamid  storms  of  revolution ;  it  will  be  the 
wraok  of  a  Republic*for  wfaidi  the  noblest  Christian  heroes  and  patriots 
haviQ  pcayed  and  died.    God  grant  that  this  calamity  may  nefor  oomel 


M  send  tlieipirit  of  peaee  to  heal  the  dirittons  that  distnetiiBf  HastoD 
fte  daj  when  no  traitor's  htnd  ahall  he  found  to  take  down  the  nation's 
frig^— when  the  stars  and  stripes  with  undisputed  right  shall  wave  over 
He  hfoad  domain,  from  the  Atlantic's  rock-hound  coast  to  the  golden 
«&ds  of  the  Parific,  from  the  snow-dad  hills  of  Maine  to  the  orange  gar- 
fas  of  Fkirida. 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  proper  retnra  of  all  these  hies* 
■Dgs-^charitf  ,  in  its  largest  measure,  was  required  of  the  individual  and 
the  State.    "*  Fneky  je  have  reoeired,  freely  gjye." 

AoMRig  the  many  hene&ctions  which  the  State  should  disuse,  none 
is  man  suitable  or  more  needed  than  a  liberal  provision  for  popular  ed- 
aatiinL    In  this  particular  our  own  Commonwealth  is  unhappily  deficient, 
md  6r  behind  other  sister  States.    The  wants  of  the  masses — ^the  chil- 
fan  of  the  poor— call  for  nothing  so  loudly  as  the  precious  boon  of  free 
ufaols.    In  this  land,  his  education,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  the  chief 
Umitance  of  the  young  man,  and  for  that  in  most  cases  he  depends  upon 
tie  public.    Ignorance  may  do  for  a  despotism,  but  it  is  the  destruction 
if  free  goYemments.    It  is  their  shame— our  reproach  and  danger— that 
M  many  freemen  of  this  Commonwealth  cannot  read  their  TOtes.    The 
%»  sdiool  is  to  be  regarded  as  above  all  others  the  institution  best  adap- 
M  to  make  good  citixens.    There  the  poor  man's  son  and  the  rich  man's 
dtlAdeby  nde ;  the  alien  and  stranger  of  idl  nationafities  mingle  on  terma 
•f  equAl  advantage  with  the  native  bom  child ;  those  embracing  every 
wiety  oPiehgioua  ftHh  daily  come  together  in  harmonious  fellowship, 
fins  li  not  a  less  beantiM  exhibition  of  the  s^nrit  of  our  RepuMican  in- 
itUiliuiifl  than  of  our  ChristiaBity,  which  prodaims  the  universal  broth- 
Mood  of  man.    It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  those  ties 
tf  Mendahip  formed  in  childhood,  which  bind  together  the  diflbrent  ranks, 
and  sects  of  society. 
This  was  once  happily  iUustrated  to  us  by  the  reply  of  an  intelligent 
Irishman  who  was  noUy  struggling  to  save  his  orphan  sisters  from 
and  infiony.    "  Yes,"  said  he,  ^  though  having  a  dMierent  feith  from 
I  witt  thacddhUy  entnist  them  to  the  nurture  of  a  Protestant  femfly. 
God!  I  have  learned  in  the  Free  Sdioob  of  New  Toik  thai  Amer- 
fes  are  the  friends  of  the  children  of  iny  countrymen." 
tta,  palriotiBm,  prudence  and  economy  ^tate  a  liberal  ichool  policy. 
H  the  bestftcilifciesthatcanbe  hadbe  frmnshedto  alL    Woe  be  unto 
and  the  State,  if  the  keys  of  knowledge  be  withheld  from  the 
We  are  rebuked  for  our  parsimony  and  negligenee  in  this  mat^ 
4ie  first  settlers  who  provided  our  magnificent  school  fimd.    If  ia 
le  for  this  generation  to  be  content  to  live  solely  on  their  diaritiea. 
ik  time  the  qririt  <^  the  lathers  of  the  Bepublie  was  revived.    Histoiy 
they  had  actttdy  erseted  their  first  log  houses  before  the  aehnola 
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Laplace,  it  has  been  dogmatically  affirmed,  can  hereafter  be  regarded 
as  but  a  "splendid  vision."  We  reply  that  the  principal  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  theory,  is  that  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  the  so- 
lar system  itself,  and  that  this  would  not  be  in  the  least  invalidated 
should  every  nebula  within  the  reach  of  the  telescope  be  resolved 
into  stars.  But  no  results  hitherto  obtained  justify  the  conclusion 
that  all  nebnlae  are  composed  of  stars.  A  large  proportion  remain 
still  unresolved,  even  under  the  highest  power  of  the  "  Parsonstown 
Leviathan."  As  this,  however,  is  a  point  much  insisted  on  by  the 
opponenti  of  the  nebular  cosmogony,  we  shall  endeavor  to  place  it  in 
its  proper  light. 

The  hypothesis  that  certain  nebulae  consist  of  cosmical  vapor 
gradually  condensing  around  stellar  nuclei,  was  proposed  by  Sir 
William  Herschel ;  that  of  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system  from  a 
primitive  nebula  was  suggested  by  Laplace.  The  former  resulted 
from  a  critical  examination  of  the  nebulae  themselves ;  the  latter, 
from  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, Laplace,  it  is  true;  adopted  the  Herschelian  theory  of  nebular 
matter,  and  regarded  it  as  highly  favorable  to  his  own  hypothesis. 
Popular  writers  of  the  present  day,  however,  look  upon  the  former 
as  constituting  the  entire  ground  of  Laplace's  speculations.  "  The 
theory,"  says  a  distinguished  author,*  "  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  and  wide  diffusion  of  a  nebulous  fluid."  The 
achievments  of  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  ai*e  accordingly  claimed  as  al- 
most decisive  evidence  against  Laplace's  cosmogony. 

Now  if  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the 
'present  existence  of  nebular  vapor  warrants  the  inference  that  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  solar  system  was  not  gfiseous,  by  parity  of 
reasoning  it  would  follow  that  unless  some  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
lar system  are  now  in  a  fluid  state,  our  own  globe  has  always  been 
solid.  But  the  form  of  the  Ovarth  proves  its  ancient  fluidity ;  and  so, 
in  like  manner,  various  phenomena  of  the  planetary  system  indicate 
a  primitive  nebular  stale. 

When  it  is  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  analogy  of  the  solar 
system  is  decidedly  against  the  assumption  that  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  stars  are  owing  to  a  gradation  of  distances  ;  that  por- 
tions of  our  own  sidereal  cluster,  the  milky-way,  have  never  been  re- 
solved ;  and  that  while  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  has  separated  partic- 
ular parts  of  some  nebulae  into  stellar  points,  it  has  left  other   parts 

*  James  Buchanan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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unreMolved,  and  revealed  very  fiiint  nebulous  ramifications  which  can- 
not be  composed  of  surs,  unless  we  regard  the  components  as  ex- 
tremely minute,  the  nebular  hypothesis  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
materially  weakened  by  Lord  Rosse's  discoveries.* 

Finally,  we  may  remark  that  comets  and  the  zodiacal  light  demon- 
strate  the  existence  of  cosmical  vapo:  similar  to  that  which  the  the* 
ory  assumes. 

3.  The  alleged  atheiitic  tendency  <^  the  Nebular  Bypciheeie. — The 
most  prominent  objection  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  its  alleged 
atheistic  tendency.  It  has  been  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  ex- 
clude God  from  his  own  universe,  by  substituting  natural  law  (or 
his  direct  agency  in  the  work  of  creation.  The  force  of  this  objec- 
tion must  evidently  depend  upon  the  question — ^What  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  the  **  laws  of  nature  ?  "  As  the  question  is  one  in  re- 
gard to  which  much  misapprehension  appears  to  have  existed,  its 
brief  consideration  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  nebular  theory,  the  process  of  condensation,  the  separation 
of  rings  and  their  conversion  into  spheroids,  the  acceleration  of  ro- 
tary velocity,  solidification,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  gravitation,  centrifugal  force, 
cohesioDy  and  chemical  combination.  The  hypothesis  does  nst  as- 
sume, however,  that  these  laws  were  self-originated  and  independent 
material  forces.  It  has  no  conflict  with  Divine  revelation.  It  as- 
sumes the  existence  of  chaotic  matter — has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
origination.  Its  advocates  therefore  can  consistently  grant  that  mat- 
ter was  created  by  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  and  that  the  quantities 
of  the  various  elements  were  determined,  their  coUocatioDB  arranged, 
and  their  respective  properties  appointed  by  a  Being  of  infinite  wis- 
dom. Laws  qf  Nature  are  formal  expressions  of  the  ordinary 
modes  in  which  the  Divine  unll  is  manifested  in  natural  phenomena. 
McCoshf  specifies  three  different  senses  in  which  the  phrase  is  un- 
derstood, but  they  are  all  embraced  in  the  preceding  definition.     ''A 

*  ^*  Regttrding  the  nebxilie  as  spherical  in  form,  and  not  as  vastly  lonir  vis> 
tas  foreshortened  by  having?  their  ends  turned  toward  the  earth — which 
would  be  improbable,  seeing  there  are  two  of  them  close  together— the 
brightnoss  of  objects  in  their  nearer  portions  cannot  be  much  exaggerated, 
nor  those  in  its  remote,  much  enfeebled  by  diflference  of  distance.  It  must 
therefore,  be  an  admitted  fact  that  stam  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  magni- 
tudes and  irresolvable  nebuls  may  coexist  within  limits  of  distance  com- 
paratively small,  and  thot.all  inferences  in  resrnrd  to  relative  distance  drawn 
from  relative  magnitudes  must  be  received  with  caution." — Bartlett^s  8pber> 
ical  Astronomy,  p.  222. 

t  On  Divine  Government,  B.  II,  chap,  i,  sec.  1. 
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kw  never  acts  ;"  but  it  invariably  points  to  an  inteUigent  agent  or 
designer.  Gravitation,  for  instance,  is  neither  an  essentially  inhe- 
rent property  of  matter,  nor  an  absolute  cause  of  motion.  The  New- 
tonian law  by  which  it  is  expressed,  so  far  from  being  independent 
of  an  All-wise  and  Omnipotent  Author,  is  simply  the  rule  by  which 
the  Creator  governs  the  material  universe.  The  assertion  therefore 
that  this  law  "  is  probably  the  only  eflScient  principle  of  the  creation 
of  the  physical  world,  as  it  is  of  its  preservation,*'*  is  obviously  ab- 
surd. 

The  fact  then  of  the  existence  of  a  law,  necessarily  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law-giver ;  hence  the  objection  which  we  have  stated  is 
destitute  of  foundation.  It  must  follow  also  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
very  system  to  the  support  of  which  a  false  philosophy  has  attempted 
to  pervert  it.  Moreover,  if  the  power  of  the  Deity  is  manifested  in 
accordance  with  a  uniform  system — a  "  law  of  nature  " — in  uls- 
trtining  and  governing  the  material  universe,  why  should  it  be  de- 
rogating from  his  perfections  to  suppose  the  same  power  to  have 
been  exerted  in  a  similar  way  in  the  process  of  its  formation  ? 

But  some  writers,  among  whom  we  may  mention  in  particular 
the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges;"  have  attempted  to  connect  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  with  the  Lamarckian  theory  of  development.  Each 
of  these  hypotheses,  however,  is  complete  in  itself.  The  arguments 
which  lie  against  the  latter  have  no  logical  bearing  whatever  against 
the  former.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  therefore  to  discuss  the 
Lamarckian  theory ;  this  has  been  ably  done  by  Miller,  in  his  "  Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator  ;"  Buchanan,  in  his  "Modern  Atheism  :"  and 
by  other  distinguished  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  affirming  that  its  complete  refutation 
leaves  the  nebular  hypothesis  untouched,  and  that  the  demonstration 
of  the  latter  would  afford  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  former. 
To  regard  them  as  interlinked,  dependent,  and  essential  parts  of  a 
great  atheistic  scheme,  is  to  mistake  entirely  their  mutual  relation- 
ship. 

The  foregoing  are,  we  believe,  the  most  weighty  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  the  nebular  hypothesis.  The  first,  or  that 
derived  from  the  retrograde  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  has 
doubtless  the  greatest  force ;  the  most  eminent  astronomers,  how- 
ever, have  not  deemed  it  insuperable. 

*  Ponteconlant. 


DBuatite  with  the  sorvioes  fendored— hy  offering  to  teftchen  the  asbu- 
UMB  of  poatiye  ftdYuioeiiieiit  in  their  profeflsion— we  should  place  the 
iniitat09iipon  a  Iboth^  so  as  to  efficiently  snbeerre  the  high  objeels  hr 
vhicb  thejr  mite  designed." 


PERSONAL. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Goodwin  is  conducting  a  Normal  School  at  Burnett's  Creek, 
M  We  have  heard  this  school  spoken  of  highly.  Mr.  G.  attended 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

fleo.  P.'Brown  is  Sopeiintendent  of  the  Btchmoiid  Public  8diOola» 
^byne  Ga  We  infer  that  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  our  lire  teacfaem;  he  at- 
tended the  Association,  and  participated  in  the  discussions. 

Ur.  Simpson  Burton,  graduate  of  Franklin  College  last  year,  is  now 
Priodptl  of  the  Academy  at  Mitchell,  Lawrence  Co. 

T.  D.  Marsh,  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  writes  that  an  institute  will  be  held 
It  that  pUce,  commencing  7th  of  March. 

D.  £.  Hunter  informs  us  that  it  la  intended  to  hold  an  institue  at 
Princeton,  sometime  during  the  coming  Spring. 

G.  H.  Stowits,  onpe  a  teacher  in  the  Jennings  Academy,  at  Vernon 
IiKi,  lately  Principal  of  the  Batayia  Graded  School,  N.  T.,  has  been  ap- 
jffiioted  Principal  of  one  of  the  Graded  Schools  of  Bufiklo.    We  regret 
to  lose  Mr.  S.  from  our  State,  but  we  rejoice  in  his  career  of  hoiu)rable 
victories  in  the  Empire  State. 

Dr.  Bamaid  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  lecturing  or  other  work  requir- 
%  flffixrt  of  lungs  or  throat. 

Prof.  J.  Bipley,  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  the  State 
Formal  School  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

Sdmond  Booth,  a  mute,  formerly  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  American 
Asylum,  no^v  edits  a  weekly  paper  in  Iowa  called  the  JSunka, 
I  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigoumey,  the  well-known  poetess,  is  now  in  the 
nth  year  of  her  age. 

,  Ber.  Dr.  Prichard  Armstrong,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Hd  Member  of  the  House  of  Nobles  of  the  Hawaiian  Nation,  died  Sept. 
lU,  1860,  a^d  55  years.  Dr.  Armstrong  went  as  a  missionary  to  the 
hnlwich  laUuids  in  1832,  and  from  1847  until  his  death  he  was  at  the 
ttad  of  the  natioiial  sytftem  of  education. 
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ITSM8. 

Stxpa'Tht  ih  thb  BroHT  Quaktbr.— We  m  gmtified  iopmnoeiTe  tfaafc 
a  number  of  our  Indiana  exchanges  hare  seen  proper  to  poblish  the  re* 
ported  proceedings  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Aaaocia- 
tion.  Too  many  papers  are  indifferent  to  everything  bat  the  one  "vexed 
question." 

The  Graded  School  at  Princeton,  D.  E.  Hunter  Principal,  recently 
held  a  public  examination  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  is  said  to 
hare  been  very  creditaUe  to  all  concerned.  The  Board  visited  and  exam- 
ined the  several  departments,  and  report  that  the  examination  showed 
diligent  and  accurate  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  dedded 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  Board  congratulate  the  citi- 
aens  of  Princeton  in  having  the  ri^t  man  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Him* 
tor  has  inftised  his  own  spirit  into  all  his  scholars,  and  has  taught  thasL 
well  and  thoroughly. 

In  the  Gonnecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  met  at  Bridge- 
port in  October,  a  new  feature  was  introduced.  The  members  were  di- 
vided into  sections :  1st,  High-School  Teachers ;  2d,  Grammar-Scliool 
Teachers ;  and  3d,  teachers  of  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools. 
These  held  separate  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  their  peculiar  interests 
and  reported  resulte  to  the  general  meeting.  The  experiment  is  said  to 
have  been  highly  successful. 

The  teachers  of  the  Boston  public  schools  are  receiving  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  donation  of  $100,000  made  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Boutwell  in  announcing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scientific  lectures,  invites  teachers  of  the  public  schoc^s 
to  attend  free  of  charge.    The  first  course  was  opened  by  Prof.  Aga»iiT„ 

Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  bought  all  the  books  formeriy  in  ihe 
private  library  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Among  them  are  many  presentation 
copies  from  authors,  and  a  large  number  are  enriched  with  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  poet. 

The  Inebriate's  Home,  recently  organised  for  the  prevention  of  drunk- 
eness,  has  abeady  accomplished  much  good.  On  ite  books  are  racordfed 
1,035  signatures  to  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  of  which  210  were  inmates 
of  the  "  Home  "  of  Chatham  Street,  N.  T.,  where  they  were  fed,  lodged, 
and  clothed,  and  after  giving  evidence  of  their  reformation,  restored  to  so* 
ciety.  Only  forty-six  of  these  have  been  known  to  have  broken  tbeir 
pledge,  while  175  are,  it  is  hoped,  cured  of  their  passion  for  strong  drink, 
and  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  homes  and  &milics. 

New  York  city  this  year  will  spend  $1,800,000  in  ite  publio  jMshools  ; 
this  will  make  the  cost  of  education  average  $19  a  scholar. 


<6 


A  Gbisk  Kkwspafbb.— a  €h«ek  illiutiwted  newspaper  ie  published 
in  London,  and  has  reached  its  thirteenth  number.  It  is  printed  in  fine 
Greek  type,  and  is  said  to  have  a  considerable  sale  at  the  Uniyersitiflt 
whose  members  are  no  doubt  amused  to  fined  the  tririal  erents  of  the 
dqr  dux>Dicled  in  a  language  which  is  associated  in  their  minds  witii  all 
thtt  h  ancient  and  learned. 

A  Bcientific  publication  of  Holland  in  its  number  for  Sept.  1860,  oontains 
an  acoount  of  the  discovery  of  a  remarkable  nation  of  people  in  Central 
Borneo.  They  speak  a  language  that  has  no  a£Bnity  at  all  with  tonguea 
oed  by  other  tribes,  and  consists  only  of  monosyllabic  sounds. 

Every  prisoner  confined  in  Newgate  costs  the  city  of  London  $500  per 
aDnnm.  Were  the  same  amount  of  money  judiciously  expended  m  the 
prevention  of  crime,  the  additional  expense  to  citiaDnB  firom  the  depred»- 
tioDsof  offenders  might  be  avoided. 

A  new  material  for  making  paper  has  recently  been  discovered  and  ex- 
perimented upon  by  the  French.  It  is  the  plant  Aifct^  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  Algiers  and  the  neighboring  countries  of  Africa.  The 
experiments  appear  to  be  entirely  suooessftiL 

Specimens  of  a  new  paper  for  printing,  invented  in  Austria,  and  made 
f&tirely  firom  maiae  straw,  have  iJso  reached  Baris.  The  paper  differs 
litUe  fipom  ordinary  printing  paper.  The  advantage  in  cheapness  is  said 
to  be  more  than  one-halfl 

The  first  Railway  in  Turkey  was  formally  opened  Oct  4tlL  Thia 
lailway,  which  is  20  miles  long,  unites  the  Danube  with  the  Black  8e% 
ibortens  the  distance  firom  that  river  to  Constantinople  and  the  Levant 
some  260  miles,  and  by  means  of  connections,  which  will  soon  be  eUbctedi 
the  voyage  fit>m  London  to  Constantinople  can  be  made  in  six  days,  in- 
stead of  nine,  as  at  present 

The  Atlantic  Cable  enterprise  is  a  worse  fidlure  than  was  at  first  sup* 
posed.  Becent  efibrts  to  raise  it  show  that  it  is  too  utterly  destroyed  te 
be  of  any  use.    It  will  not  bear  the  strtin  of  raising. 

The  Bed  Sea  and  most  of  the  Mediterranean  telegraph  cables  have 
also  completely  given  out  There  is  now  no  long  line  of  submarine  tel- 
egraph in  operation  in  the  world. 

The  French  Minister  of  Fubhc  Instruction  has  issued  a  circular  to 
the  directors  of  colleges  and  schools  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the 
students,  on  the  ground  that  their  physical  and  intellectual  growth  is 
lundered  by  its  use. 

There  are  fifly-seven  cities  in  the  world  which  contain  from  100,000  to 
200,000  inhalMtants,twenty.thTeelh>m  200,000  to  500,000,  and  twelve 
which  contain  above  600,000. 
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ISnta  to  Common  School  Teachar$f   Parents  and  PvpQa:  or  (beamings  from 
Sehool^Lift  Ecperience,    By  Hiram  Obcut,  A.  M.    SufUmd:  G.  A.  Tinr- 
TLB  *  Go.    Boston:  Bbown,  TAoaARD  *  Chau. 
This  work  is  inscribed  to  "hundreds  of  the  author's  pupils."    The 
,   titles  of  the  chapters  are — 

I.  Importance  of  the  Teacher's  work. 

II.  His  necessary  qualifications. 

III.  School  management 
'  iV.  8eho<rf  discipline. 

V.  School  instruction. 
**     TI.  Study  and  recitation. 

VII.  Concluding  remarks  to  teachehi. 

y  III  "  Our  Common  Schools.''    To  parents  and  pupils. 

An  exoellent  and  deeply  interesting  little  hook ;  full  of  practical  sag- 
gestwn  both  for  teachers  and  parents  ;  abounding  with  incident  and  iUns- 
trations.  Every  thinking  mother  would  be  delighted  and  repaid  by  the 
#aru8al. 

Hincaitim:  Inidlectual,  Mored  and  Physical    By  Hbbbkbt  Spemcbb.  Jfer 
York:  D.  Applbtoh  *  Co. 
Contents:  I,  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth. 

II,  Intellectual  Edueatioii. 

III,  Moral  Education. 
fV,  Physical  Education. 

We  welcome  this  book  to  bur  table  with  much  gratiflcaticm.  We  as- 
teem  it  among  the  choicest  treasures  <^  a  libraiy.  After  reading  it  we 
realize  a  strong  desire  to  have  it  widely  circuUted,  and  we  think  if  book 
agents  would  sell  it  ererywhere,  mstead  of  the  dashing,  brilliant^  and 
.  flippant  books  so  often  sold  in  that  way,  they  would  do  a  good  service 
to  society.  This  is  a  book  for  the  thinker.  He  who  loves  to  philoao- 
phize  can  be  aroused  and  feasted  and  instructed  by  following  the  author 
through  this  work.  We  commend  this  book  to  the  best  teachers,  and  to 
the  most  cultivated,  thoughtful  and  loving  parents. 

Maoris  Elements  of  Science:  Designed  for  use  in  Orammar  and  Primary 
Schools.  By  Gbobge  Moobe.  New  York:  Mason  *  Bbothbbs. 
We  have  had  ''First  Book  of  Sdenee,"  and  "Science  of  Common 
Things,"  but  this  book  is  smaller,  simpler,  plainer,  designed  for  youQger 
studants — is  conducted  in  the  catechetiaal  method,  and  is  very  useftil 
and  very  interesting.  It  is  the  best  book  for  beginners  in  this  study  we 
ittve  ever  seen. 
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THE  NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS.— Cowc^wtferf. 


A 


BY   DANIEL   KIBKWOOD. 


10.     2  he  Zodiacal  Light. — Cassini  regarded  the  zodiacal  light  as 
produced  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  small  planetary  bodies  re- 
Yol?ingin  a  ring  about  the  sun.     This  hypothesis  was  generally  ac- 
cepted until  1856,  when  another  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  George 
Jones,  of  the  Uniced  States  Navy.     Mr.  Jones  thinks  his  own  ob- 
servations of  the  phenomena  wholly  incompatible  with  the  hypoth- 
eris  of  a  nebulous  ring  toith  the  sun  /or  its  center,  and  also  with 
diatof  a  nebulous  planetary  body  revolving  round  the  sun.     He  is 
led  therefore,  to  the  alternative  of  a  nebulous  ring  round  the  earth, 
iadericr  to  the  moon^s  orbit.     This  theory  has  been  favorably  received 
by  the  astronomers  of  our  country.    Objections  of  some  weighty  how- 
ever, have  been  urged  against  it  by  Pres.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,*  of 
Ac  University  of  Mississippi,  and  it  will  not  perhaps -be  generally  a- 
dopted  without  further  confirmation.    But  it  is  generally  admitted  by 
the  advocates  of  each  hypothesis  that  the  appearance  is  produced  by 
a  coniintious  zone  of  infinitesimal  asteroids.     Now  if  the  abandoned 
rings  of  either  the  solar  or  the  primitive  terrestrial  atmosphere  con- 
tained any  matter  of  too  volatile  a  nature  to  coalesce  in  the  formation 
of  solid  planetary  bodies^  such  molecules  ought  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flattened  ring,  of  a  vapory  or  nebulous  form,  like  that 
actually  presented  by  the  zodiacal  light    Whether  we  regard  if, 
tberefoT^,  as  a  primary  or  secondary  ring,  the  theory  of  Laplace  af- 
fbrds  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  its  origin. 

♦  Am.  Journal  of  Scionee  for  March,  1856. 


58  MiUonal  MiieOUm^. 

Editorial    KiBeollany. 


THE  CLERGY  XSD  EREE  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  long  feared  that  the  clergy  of  Indiana  neglected  to  give  the 
cause  of  popular  education  such  advocacy  as  the  dismal  condition  of  the 
children  of  this  commonwealth  requires  of  men  who  are  guardians  of 
public  virtue  and  religion. 

Cleigjmen  can  so  arouse  public  sentiment  as  to  make  the  demand  for 
a  longer  term  of  free  schools  irresistible. 

The  "  people  perish  for  hick  of  knowledge!,''  and  we  greatly  wondtr 
that  more  ministers  do  not,  from  the  pulpit,  present  to  citizens  their  dutf 
as  is  done  in  the  following  extract' from  a  Thanksgiving  discourse,  in  In- 
dianapolis, by  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

We  confess  that  this  noble  and  eloquent  remembrance  of  the  wants  of 
the  children,  this  just  understanding  of  the  true  way  of  providing  for 
them,  gave  us  both  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

'*  If  the  British  bard  may  sing,  'England  with  all  thy  &ults  I  love  thee 
atill,'  then  should  our  hills  and  plains  ring  more  loudly  to  the  anthem 
of  the  free.  Is  it  not  an  occasion  fi>r  rejoicing  that  for  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century  the  experiment  {of  self-government  has  been  sue- 
cessfbl  in  this  land ;  that  twenty  times  over  we  have  witnessed  the  sgao- 
tade  of  a  great  empire  of  freemen  repeating  an  orderly  and  national  elec- 
tion ? 

Shall  the  disloyal  cry  of  some  voices  make  us  forget  that  we  are  un* 
der  a  government  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  but  tyrants  and  their 
muiions.    Has  this  people  no  hymn  of  praise,  when  we  look  down  from 
our  peaoeftd  hight  upoa  the  tumults  and  strifes  of  nations  now  casting   , 
off  old  forms  of  despotism  ?  t 

Can  we  forget  to  love  and  cherish  our  institutions,  when  the  down-trod-  * 
den  millions  of  Italy  rash  to  arms  that  they  may  drive  ^rrants  from  their  ^ 
soil  and  secure  the  American  freeman's  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  ru-  -< 
lers?— Aye,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  who  speak  soonftiUy  of  this 
Confederacy  under  whioh  we  live.  If  it  breaks  into  fragments  and  we  i 
fell  into  terrible  anarchy,  it  will  be  the  fell  of  the  noblest  monument  of  <j 
human  wisdom ;  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  materials  which  have  been  mata-  i 
ring  and  gathering  for  ages;  it  will  be  the  feilure  of  principles  which  have  i 
lieeii  nurtored  and  defended  >mid  storms  of  revolution ;  it  will  be  the  i 
WTOok  of  a  Bepoblic'for  whicli  the  noblest  Christian  heroes  and  patriots  J 
have  pnyed  and  died.    God  grant  that  this  calamity  may  nefor  ecHnel  i 


'Godsendthespiritof  peace  to  heal  the  dlTiuoDS  that  dSstnetiiB!  Hasten 
^  dftj  when  no  traitor's  hand  ahall  he  found  to  take  down  the  nation's 
4b|^when  the  stars  and  stripes  with  nndispated  rig^t  shall  wave  oyer 
broad  domain,  firom  the  Atlantic's  rock-boond  ooast  to  the  golden 
^Mnds  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  snow-dad  hills  of  Maine  to  the  orange  gar- 
OB  of  Fknida. 

The  qMaker  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  proper  retora  of  all  these  Ues- 
ibgs-Hsharitf,  in  its  largest  measure,  was  required  of  the  indiTidual  and 
e  State.  **  Freelj  je  hare  received,  freely  giye/' 
Among  the  many  hene&ctions  which  the  State  should  dispense,  none 
ii  more  suitable  or  more  needed  than  a  liberal  provision  for  popular  ed- 
acation.  In  this  particular  our  own  Commonwealth  is  unhappily  deficient, 
sad  hr  behind  other  sister  States.  The  wants  of  the  masses — ^the  chil- 
of  the  poor — call  for  nothing  so  loudly  as  the  precious  boon  of  free 
In  this  land,  his  education,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  the  chief 
bheritance  of  the  young  man,  and  for  that  m  most  cases  he  depends  upon 
paUic  Ignorance  may  do  for  a  despotism,  but  it  is  the  destruction 
$i  free  goTcmments.  It  is  thebr  shame — our  reproach  and  danger — that 
many  i^men  of  this  Commonwealth  cannot  read  their  votes.  The 
school  is  to  be  regarded  as  above  all  others  the  institution  best  adap- 
l  to  make  good  citixens.  There  the  poor  man's  son  and  the  rich  man's 
tide  by  sde  ;  the  alien  and  stranger  of  all  nationaMties  mingle  on  terms 
¥  equftl  advantage  with  the  native  bom  child ;  those  embracing  every 
oPreligious  futh  daily  come  together  in  harmonious  fellowship. 
4Us  is  not  a  lees  beautifdl  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  our  Republican  in- 
than  of  our  Christianity,  which  proclaims  the  universal  broth* 
■hood  of  man.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  those  ties 
friendship  formed  in  childhood,  which  bind  together  the  diflbrent  ranks, 
rijes  and  sects  of  society. 

Hus  iras  once  h^ypily  illustrated  to  us  by  the  reply  of  an  intelligent 
ng  Iris  hman  who  vras  noUy  struggling  to  save  his  orphan  sisters  from 
mi  and  infemy.    "Tes,"  sakl  he,  "though  having  adifferentfeith  ih>m 
«,  I  wiB  thankftdly  entrust  them  to  the  nurture  of  a  Protestant  femHy. 
God !  I  have  learned  in  the  Free  Schools  of  New  Toik  that  Amer- 
M  aope  the  friends  of  the  children  of  iony  countrymen." 
Yss;  patriotism,  prudence  and  economy  dictate  a  liberal  school  policy. 
*  ibtt  best  focOities  that  can  be  had  be  frumished  to  all    Woe  be  unto 
aCfaiireii  and  the  State,  if  the  keys  of  knowledge  beirithheld  ihrni  the 
MBBSL    We  are  rebuked  for  our  parsimony  and  negligence  in  this  maft- 
Brbf  Hie  frral  settlers  who  provided  our  magnificent  school  ftmd.    It  is 
for  this  generation  to  be  content  to  live  solely  on  their  charities, 
the  spirit  of  the  fethers  of  the  Republic  wras  revived.    History 
« they  had  sctteely  creeted  thdr  first  log  houses  before  the  sehtoola 


8t  The  Art  of  Taking  Breath, 

THE  ART  OF  TAKING  BREATH. 


A  man  who  takes  breath  properly,  will  fatigue  himself  less  in  speaking 
three  or  four  hours,  than  another  in  half  an  hour  ;  and  the  orators  who 
are  able  to  speak  so  long,  are  either  men  who  have  studied  the  manage- 
ment of  their  breath,  or  men  who  speak  much,  but  who  speak  well ;  for 
in  this  case  respiration  regulates  itself,  without  separate  thought,  just  as 
in  courersation. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  when  one  recites  a  discourse  from 
memory ;  especially  if  it  is  the  discourse  of  another ;  for  in  writing  we 
take  care  without  being  aware  of  it,  to  adjust  the  length  of  periods  to 
the  habitudes  of  our  lungs.  But  the  exercise  in  which  it  is  most  difficult 
to  breathe  aright,  is  the  exercise  of  reading ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  one 
is  wearied  much  sooner  by  reading  than  by  speaking. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  can  bear  half  an  hour  of  reading  with- 
out a  slight  inconvenience  of  the  organs ;  but  there  are  many  who  can 
speak  an  hour  without  any  trouble.  The  point  of  difficulty  is  in  timing 
the  respiration  so  as  always  to  take  breath  before  it  is  exhausted.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  breathe  quite  often,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  little  I'ests  in  the  delivery.  It  might  bo  feared  lest  this  necessity 
should  injure  the  utterance  and  make  it  rigid  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
rests  which  are  thus  employed,  used  properly,  are  as  expressive  as  the 
voice  itself  The  slowness  which  they  communicate  to  the  discourse  is 
only  that  slowness  that  gives  weight  and  vigor  to  the  thought ;  and  this 
happy  infirmity  becomes  an  additional  power. 

It  is  lastly,  by  breathing  seasonably,  that  the  speaker  will  avoid  a  fault 
which  is  very  common  and  very  great — ^that  of  letting  the  voice  fall  at  the 
end  of  sentences,  which  renders  the  recitation  at  the  same  time  indistinct 
and  monotonous.  This  is  the  abuse  of  the  rule  which  is  pointed  out  by 
nature.  It  is  natural  to  lower  the  voice  slightly  at  the  moment  of  finish- 
ing a  sentence,  at  least  in  most  cases ;  for  there  are  certain  thoughts  which, 
on  the  contrary,  demand  an  elevation  of  the  voice  at  the  close.  But  the 
fiill  is  made  too  perceptible,  and  is  taken  from  too  great  a  hight,  so  that 
there  are  often  three  or  four  words  which  the  hearer  catches  with  diffi- 
culty, or  does  uot  catch  at  all.  This  would  be  bad  enough,  even  without 
the  additional  evil  that  the  expression  is  weakened  at  the  same  time  with 
the  voice. 

As  a  general  rule  the  voice  should  be  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, excepting  only  that  slight  depression  and,  as  it  were,  refiection, 
which  denotes  that  the  sentence  is  terminated.  But  to  do  this,  yon  must 
breathe  in  time ;  as  it  is  because  the  lungs  are  exhausted  that  you  must 
lower  the  voice  ;  for  where  there  is  no  breath  there  is  no  sound. 


MdStorioi  MUcellanf. 


«1 


"*  iDCRttBiritJun  the  year,  «  .  -  .  920. 

Attber  of  female  ieachen  employed  in  primaiy  schools,        -       1,611. 
^  knise  wHlun  the  year,  ....  252. 

tttdierof  male  teachers  employed  m  High  Schools  within  the  year,  77. 
fabetof  female  teachers  employed  in  High  Schools,    *'         **       6$. 

hnreiBe,  within  the  year,  males  15,  females  4,        -  -       19. 

iTRigi  compensation  per  day  of  male  teachers  in  primary  schools,  $1,11. 

DeciMM  within  the  year,  •  .  -  .  .02. 

inace  compensation  per  day  of  female  teachers,  -     $1^05. 

Lioran  witlim  tbe  year,  •  .  .  .  .19. 

inopcoaipeiiaalaon  per  day  of  male  teachers  in  Hig^  Schools,   $2,13* 
imHUeompeDsation  per  day  of  female  teachers,    *'         **  1,31. 

Miteipcndedfortaition,  -  •  •  $485,29700. 

benMewitimi  the  year,  ....     68J1600. 

llMa|ekagtfa<rf*8cfaM>l8inday^    .  -  .  -  68. 

t  DtosMwillHiitheyearr  .  .  -  .  9. 

taber  of  tekoollionaee  erected  within  the  year,    •  -  750. 

loGRMe  OTsr  laat  year,  ....  84. 

srfadioolhoaEaB  erected  within  the  year,  $324^27600. 

a  iBerawofer  last  year,           ....        31,45600 
tfwtmnea  in  townahip  fiSmrMS^      -           •  221,623. 

of  Select  Sdioola, 694. 

DccnwB  from  last  year,  -         -       .         63. 

of  pnpilB  spending  Select  SchoOs,  -        -    11,806. 

BDcnase  from  last  year,  ...       567 

ttfleded  tor  hnilding  and  repairing  school  houses,         $381,045  00 

boease  over  last  year,  -       -         21,61200 


t  tdoB  the  ibHowhig  from  the  Western  Olive  Branch,  a  Journal  of 

t  and  Social  Beform,  edited  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  F.  Bush,  which 

ttobeiead  by  every  femily.    Published  monthly,  at  Indianapolis, 

f  cents  per  annum. 

Fisir  as  heard  fh)m  thdre  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  people  in 

Iff  contmned  uadL  renewed  efforts  to  establish  the  rule  of  Total  Ab- 

To  that  end  we  expect  to  receiye  a  cordial  welcome  and  co- 

k  in  oar  etTorta  to  organize,  among  the  children,  "  Bands  of  Hope,'' 

Ik  oar  effiffts  to  gire  to  the  Olive  Branch  a  large  circulation.    Wc 

p'lmved  in  the  p«st  our  desire  to  work  in  that  direction  that  shall  bo 

\  of  dnng  a  poniive  good  to  the  world  ;  in  that  direction  that 

i  effeeioally  pfrovoke  thought,  and  incite  to  noble  deeds  those 

I  life  the  means  and  the  power  to  care  for  the  children  and  the 
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H^ho  is  SufHctentf 


[Fiom  tho  Ohio  Edncational  Monthly. 
"WHO  IS  SUFFICIENT?" 

BT  MABEL   LOTD. 


Hix  and  thirty  llttlo  mortalft 

Cominn^  to  be  tan^^ht; 
And  mine  that  most  ^delightful  task/ 

*■  To  rear  the  tender  thought.' 
If erry,  misohief- loving  children, 

ThonffhtlesSi  glad,  and  gay; 
Loving  lessons  *ju8t  a  little,' 

Dearly  loving  play. 

t)iz-and-thirtT  souls  immortal 

Coming  to  oe  fed — 
Needing  *food  convenient  for  them,' 

As  their  daily  bread. 
Bright  and  happy  little  children, 

Innocent  and  free; 
Coming  here  their  life-long  lessons 

Now  to  learn  of  me. 

Listen  to  the  toilsome  routine, 

List,  and  answer  then— 
"For  these  tldngs  who  is  sufficient," 

'Mong  the  sons  of  men  I        [mons, 
Now  thev,  at  the  well-known  snm- 

Cease  tneir  bnsv  hum,  [tant, 

And  some  with  pleasure,  some  reluc- 

To  tho  school-room  come. 

Conies  a  canning  little  urchin, 

With  defiant  eye, 
^Making  mnsic'  with  bis  marbles. 

As  he  passes  by. 
But,  alas  I  the  pretty  toys  are 

Taken  from  nim  soon; 
And  tho  music-loving  Willie 

^Strikes  another  tunc.' 

Comes  a  lisping  little  beauty, 

Scarce  five  summers  old, 
Pleading  with  resistless  logic, 

** Please,  Misth,  I'm  stho  cold!" 


Little  one,  the  world  is  chilly, 

All  too  cold  for  thoe; 
From  its  storms  our  Father  shield  theo 

And  thy  refuge  be. 

While  I  torn  to  caution  Johnny 

Not  to  make  hucIi  noise, 
Mary  parses,  "  Earth 's  an  adverb, 

In  the  passive  voice." 
Well,  inaeed,  it  must  be  passive, 

Else  it  is  not  clear 
How  such  open  language-murder 

Goes  unpunished  here. 

Second- Reader  class  reciting— 

"  Lesson,  verse  or  ^rose  ? " 
None  in  all  tho  class  is  certain: 

Each  one  thinks  he  knows,     fence 
»*Well,"  is  queried  then,  the  differ- 

Who  can  now  define  t " 
Answers  Rob — "  In  verse  they  never 

Finish  out  tho  line." 

'Tis  an  idea  suggestive, 
And  as  time  rolls  on, 

Hears  my  heart  a  solemn  query- 
Is  thv  days  work  done  ? 

Though  the  promised  hoars  I've  given 
To  this  work  of  mine, 

Have  I,  in  tho  sight  of  Heaven, 
Finished  out  the  Lizcb  ? 

Oh,  it  Is  ^too  fine  a  knowledge  * 

For  our  mortal  sight. 
All  these  restless  little  children 

How  too  lead  aright. 
He  who  prayeth  while  he  worketb, 

Ho  who  loveth  all. 
He  alone  may  walk  before  them, 

Worthily  and  well. 


The  English  national  anthem,  "  God  Save  the  King,''  was  composed 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  escape  of  James  I,  from  the  Gmipowder  Plot- 
The  author,  who  was  horn  in  Somersetshire  in  1563,  and  died  in  1628, 
was  named  John  Bttll,  and  so  great  was  the  popularity  of  the  ode,  that 
lus  name  has  become  the  nickname  gloried  in  by  his  countrymen. 

Beligion— a  key  which  opens  wide  the  gate  of  hearen. 


nBQflittite  wiih  the  servins  rendered— by  oflbrmg  to  teechera  the  eastt- 
looe  of  poathre  adranoeiDent  in  then:  profession^-we  should  piece  the 
jKtitotMnpoD  a  footing  so  is  to  efBoientiy  sobeerre  the  high  objeeto  hr 
vUefa  thejr  were  deeigned." 


M 


PERSONAL. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Goodwin  is  conducting  a  Normal  School  at  Burnett's  Creek,    ^ 
IimL   We  have  heard  this  school  spoken  of  highly.    Mr.  G.  attended 
Che  State  Teachers'  Association. 

6eo.  P.*Brown  is  Snperintendmit  of  the  Richsumd  Pablie  8clioolfl» 
Ihfw  Oa  We  infer  that  Mr.  BrofWn  is  one  of  our  lire  teeche» ;  he  at> 
taded  the  Association,  and  participated  in  the  discussions. 

Mr.  SiiE^)Son  Burton,  graduate  of  Franklin  GoUe^  last  year,  is  now 
Tmofil  of  the  Academy  at  Mitchell,  Lawrence  Co. 

T.  D.  Marsh,  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  writes  that  an  institute  will  be  held 
at  that  place,  conunencing  7th  of  March. 

D.  £.  Hunter  in&rms  us  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  an  institue  at 
Princeton,  sometime  during  the  coming  Spring. 

6.  H.  Stowits,  once  a  teacher  in  the  Jennings  Academy,  at  Vernon 
hd,  lately  Principal  of  the  Batavia  Graded  School,  N.  T.,  has  been  ap- 
JKBoted  Principal  of  one  of  the  Graded  Schools  of  Bufialo.    We  regret 
to  kae  Mr.  S.  from  our  State,  but  we  rejoice  in  his  career  of  honorable 
dietaries  in  the  Empire  State. 

Br.  Banuurd  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  lecturing  or  other  work  reqtnr- 
'  i^gaffiirt  of  lungs  or  throat 

ProC  J.  Ripley,  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  the  State 
^onoal  School  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 
Sdmond  Booth,  a  mute,  formerly  an  as^tant  teacher  in  the  American 
L  isylom,  now  edits  a  weekly  paper  in  Iowa  called  the  JSur^ia, 
w  His.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigoumey,  the  well-known  poetess,  is  now  in  the 
llOkh  year  of  her  age. 

BcT.  Dr.  Prichard  Armstrong,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
lil  Member  of  the  House  of  Nobles  of  the  Hawaiian  Nation,  died  Sept. 
1860,  aged  55  years.  Dr.  Armstrong  went  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Inidwich  Islands  in  1832,  and  from  1847  until  his  death  he  was  at  the 
of  tbe  naticRial  system  of  edneation. 


64  SdUmal  Il$$eam». 

ITEMS. 

SmpATHT  nr  thb  Bjoht  QuAirniB.— We  «»  gmtified  iopmnoeive  thai 
a  number  of  our  Indiana  exchanges  have  seen  proper  to  puUisli  the  re- 
ported proceedings  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asaodt- 
tion.  Too  many  papers  are  indifferent  to  everything  but  the  one  ^'Tezed 
question." 

The  Graded  School  at  Princeton,  D.  K.  Hunter  Principal,  recently 
held  a  public  examination  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  is  said  to 
hare  been  rery  creditable  to  all  concerned.  The  Board  Tinted  and  exam* 
ined  the  several  departments,  and  report  that  the  examination  showed 
diligent  and  accurate  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  decided 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  Board  congratulate  the  dti- 
aens  of  Princeton  in  having  the  right  nan  in  the  right  place,  lb.  Hun« 
ter  has  inftised  his  own  spirit  into  all  hi<i  scholars,  and  has  taught  them 
well  and  thoroughly. 

In  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  met  at  Bridge- 
port in  October,  a  new  feature  was  introduced.  The  members  were  di- 
vided into  sections:  1st,  High-School  Teachers;  2d,  Grammar-School 
Teachers ;  and  3d,  teachers  of  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools. 
These  held  separate  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  their  pecuUar  interests 
and  reported  results  to  the  general  meeting.  The  experiment  is  said  to 
have  been  highly  successful. 

The  teachers  of  the  Boston  public  schools  are  receiving  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  donation  of  $100,000  made  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Boutwell  in  announcing  the  com- 
menooment  of  the  scientific  lectures,  invites  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
to  attend  free  of  charge.    The  first  course  was  opened  by  Pro£  Agafi»x. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  bought  all  the  books  formeiiy  in  the 
private  library  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Among  them  are  many  preaentatkm 
copies  from  authors,  and  a  large  number  are  enriched  with  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  poet. 

The  Inebriate's  Home,  recently  oiganised  for  the  prevention  of  dronk- 
eness,  has  already  aooomplished  much  good.  On  its  books  are  recorded 
1,035  signatures  to  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  of  which  210  were  inmates 
of  the  *'  Home  "  of  Chatham  Street,  N.  T.,  where  they  were  fed,  lodged, 
and  clothed,  and  after  giving  evidence  of  their  reformation,  restored  to  so* 
ciety.  Only  forty-six  of  these  have  been  known  to  have  broken  tbe»r 
pledge,  while  175  are,  it  is  hoped,  cured  of  their  passion  for  strong  drink, 
and  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  homes  and  fiunilics. 

New  York  city  this  year  will  spend  $1,800,000  in  its  public  Jwhoola ; 
this  will  make  the  cost  of  education  average  $19  a  scholar. 
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A  Gbsik  Nkwspafbb. — A  Ghneek  iUustntod  newspaper  m  published 
m  London,  and  has  retched  its  thirteenth  number.  It  is  printed  in  fine 
Greek  type,  and  is  said  to  have  a  considerable  sale  at  the  UnirersitMS 
whose  members  are  no  donbt  amused  to  fined  the  tririal  eyents  of  the 
day  chronicled  in  a  language  which  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  all 
that  is  ancient  and  learned. 

A  scientific  publication  of  Holland  in  its  number  for  Sept  1860,  contains 
an  aooount  of  the  discovery  of  a  remarkable  nation  of  people  in  Gential 
Borneo.  They  speak  a  language  that  has  no  afBnity  at  all  with  tongues 
■sed  by  other  tribes,  and  consists  only  of  monosyllabic  sounds. 

Erery  prisoner  confined  in  Newgate  costs  the  city  of  London  $500  per 
annum.  Were  the  same  amount  of  money  judiciously  expended  in  the 
prevention  of  crime,  the  additional  expense  to  citiaens  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  ofienders  might  be  avoided. 

A  new  material  for  making  paper  has  recently  been  discovered  and  ex- 
perimented upon  by  the  French.  It  is  the  plant  Alfie,  which  grows  im 
great  abundance  in  Algiers  and  the  neighboring  countries  of  Africa.  The 
experiments  appear  to  be  entirely  successfliL 

Specimens  of  a  new  paper  for  printing,  invented  in  Austria,  and  made 
Vitirdy  from  maiae  straw,  have  also  reached  Fails.  The  paper  diibrs 
little  from  ordinary  printing  pi^r.  The  advantage  in  cheapness  is  said 
to  be  more  than  one-hal£ 

The  first  Railway  in  Turkey  was  formally  opened  Oct  4th.  This 
railway,  which  is  20  miles  long,  unites  the  Danube  with  the  Black  Sea, 
ihortens  the  distance  from  that  river  to  Constantinople  and  the  Levant 
some  260  miles,  and  by  means  of  connections,  which  will  soon  be  effected, 
the  voyage  from  London  to  Gonstantiiiople  can  be  made  in  six  days,  in- 
stead of  nine,  as  at  present 

The  Atlantic  Gable  enterprise  is  a  worse  fidlure  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. Recent  efibrts  to  ruse  it  show  that  it  is  too  utterly  destroyed  te 
be  of  any  use.    It  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  raising. 

The  Red  Sea  and  most  of  the  Mediterranean  telegraph  cables  have 
also  completely  given  out  There  is  now  no  long  line  of  submarine  tel- 
egr^ih  in  operation  in  the  world. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  issued  a  circular  to 
the  directors  of  colleges  and  schools  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the 
atndents,  on  the  ground  that  their  physical  and  intellectual  growth  is 
luDderedby  itause. 

There  are  flily-seven  cities  in  the  world  which  contain  from  100,000  to 
200,000  inhabitants,  twenty-three  from  200,000  to  500,000,  and  twelve 
which  contain  above  600,000. 


06  MM$matical  IkjmrimmL 

Md  kt  Pp  equal  r,  and  let  th»  angle  P'Pp  be  lepreaented  bj  s.    Than 
became  pD  moat  alwajB  equal  AP'  (^^n),  weahaU  have  PD^r+Oi 

aQdPG=a+iiL     

But  (BocL  12, 2)  PD3=PC3  +  CDa  +  2PC  X  CG, 

:PD9—  PCa— DC3==r3+2nr+na— m« 

•  ca=a 


2PC  2(a+m) 

r*+2ni+n«— m« 

'    PG= +m=oo8 1  to  radios  (i+n) 

2(M-m) 

1  n  2ain+m3+nO 

(1)  /.  coa«=2g;+5,Xr>4i4:5iXr+— 2^^ 

r+m 
lar  eqiiation  to  the  cure.  If  n^=%  the  pointpwill  deacsribe  the  egg- 
ahaped  curve  P'p'D'GP'.  If  n=iii,  the  points  P' and  P  will  coincMfe 
and  the  point  p  will  trace  out  the  curve  I^EP,  and  by  fixing  a  pencil  at 
the  distance  2a  to  the  right  of  P,  an  exactly  ^milar  curve  will  be  traced 
on  the  right  of  P.  rA+m(2a+-in) 

H  in  (1)  we  put  n=0,  the  equation  becomes  (2)oo8  a=    2r(a4-m'i   ' 
which  is  the  polar  equation  to  the  circle. 

If  in  (2)  we  make  m  =  0,  we  get  (3)  r=2a  cos  z»  which  is  the  polar 
equation  to  the  circle  when  the  pole  is  in  the  dreumference. 

PlOBLKlC  No.  196. 
It  ia  required  to  find  that  fraction  whose  cube  root  esoeedi  ita  aquare 
root  by  the  greatest  possible  quantity. 

0OL17TIOV. — ^By  D.  M.  Httdsov. 
Let  xft  ^  the  fraction ;  then 
uT^fi — aj'  =a  maximum,  and 

^=s2»— 3za==0;  from  which  aj=^ ;  therefore  sfi  ==^ 

Pboblem  No.  199. 
Two  thousand  aiz  hundred  and  fifiy-two  dollars  are  to  be  divided 
among  three  regiments,  in  such  a  way,  that  each  nuoi  of  that  regiment 
iHuch  oontsins  most,  receives  one  dollar,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
equally  amongst  the  men  of  the  other  two  regiments.  Were  the  doflar 
a4iudged  to  the  first  regiment,  then  each  man  of  the  two  remaining  reg- 
imMita  vrould  receive  fifty  cents ;  if  we  give  the  dollar  to  the  aeoond  reg- 
iment^ then  each  man  of  the  two  remaining  regimenta  would  only  re- 
eeiva  one-ihiid  of  a  dollar ;  lastly,  if  it  were  given  to  the  third  regiment^ 
then  eadi  man  of  the  remaining  regiments  would  only  receive  twenty* 
ftw  cents.    How  many  men  were  contained  in  each  of  the  three  ng^ 


SoLunxMr.— Bt  D.  M.  Humoh. 
Let  X,  y,  and  z  represent  the  nmnber  of  men  in  the  Ist,  2iid,  and  8d 
regiments  respectively ;  then 

*+>i(y+«)=2662 (1) 

H-K(avf«)«2«B2. (2) 

»+>i(Hy)=2662 (3) 

Nov  4(3>-8(l)— 21(2)+14(1)  giyes  y=1716, 
•ad  sohstitating^  we  find  a;=780, 

«==2028. 

Problev  No.  202. 

If  the  dkmeter  of  an  asteroid  be  40  miles,  and  its  mean  density  equal 
to  that  of  Jupiter,  in  what  time  would  a  material  point  revolve  round  H 
as  a  satellite,  at  a  distance  of  1200  miles  ? 

Solution.— Bt  8.  J.  Kibkwooix 

Comparing  the  asteroid  with  Jupiter  and  his  first  satellite,  we  have  the 
ftDowing  values  :-~radius  of  Jupiter,  44,500  miles ;  distance  of  his  first 
satellite  from  the  center  of  the  primary,  278500,=  6,258  times  the  radios 
of  the  latter ;  periodic  time  of  the  satellite,  1,769  days ;  radius  of  the  as- 
teroid 20,  distance  of  the  satellite  1200. 

Denote  the  periodie  time  of  the  asteroid's  satellite  hjp.  From  01m- 
s(ed,s  Astronomy,  page  252,  we  learn  that,  the  periodic  Hmee  cf  two  kM- 
VteB  revchnnff  about  primanee  of  eqtud  densities,  nt  distances  tnhich  are  eqtd' 
imtiipUs  of^kexr  radii,  one  tfguaJ,— hence,  the  periodic  tfone  of  the  satellite, 
at  a  distance  from  the  asteroid  of  6,258  times  its  radios,  would  be  eqmd 
to  that  of  Jupiter's  satellite.  But  ike  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as 
Aecubesof  the  mean  distances:  hence,  1769«  ;  ^  ;  ;  125.163  ;  1200»  ,  .*. 

_V^  1,769^X1200*^ 
'  125.16* 

Using  logarithms,  twice  the  log.,  l,769=sO,495456, 
tiiree  times  the  log.,  l,200==9.28754d, 

ariih.  oomp.  of  three  times  log.,  125.16=3.707605. 

Hence  log.  i>«B>ii        .       -        -        3.44ft604=lJ20;a02; 
p^ 52.617^89  days. 


Upon  an  average,  one-third,  at  least,  of  a  man^s  life  is  spent  in  sleep. 
Skep  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  boons  bestowed  on  man  in  his  weary 
pQgrhnage.  To  enjoy  this  Uessing  in  perfection,  there  are  three  things 
which  aie  indBspensably  necessary — good  health,  good  ezereise,  and  a 
gsodeoDBOSiioe. 
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Editorial    Kiseellany. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  long  feared  that  the  clergy  of  Lidiana  neglected  to  give  the 
cause  of  popular  education  such  advocacj  as  the  dismal  condition  of  the 
children  of  this  commonwealth  requires  of  men  who  are  guardians  of 
public  virtue  and  religion. 

Clergymen  can  so  arouse  public  sentiment  as  to  make  the  demand  for 
a  bnger  term  of  free  schools  irresistible. 

The  "  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge),"  and  we  greatly  wondar 
that  more  ministers  do  not,  from  the  pulpit,  present  to  citizens  their  duty 
as  is  done  in  the  following  extractrfrom  a  Thanksgiving  discourse,  in  In- 
dianapolis, by  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

We  confess  that  this  noble  and  eloquent  remembrance  of  the  wants  of 
the  children,  this  just  understanding  of  the  true  way  of  providing  fer 
them,  gave  us  both  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

'*  If  the  British  bard  may  sing,  '  England  with  all  thy  &ults  I  love  thee 
still,'  then  should  our  hills  and  plains  ring  more  loudly  to  the  anthem 
of  the  free.  Is  it  not  an  occasion  fi>r  rejoicing  that  for  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century  the  experiment  (of  self-government  has  be^  suc- 
cessful in  this  land ;  that  twenty  times  over  we  have  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  empire  of  freemen  repeating  an  orderly  and  national  elec- 
tion ? 

Shall  the  disloyal  cry  of  some  voices  make  us  foi^t  that  we  are  un- 
der a  government  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  but  tyrants  and  their 
minions.  Has  this  people  no  hymn  of  praise,  when  we  look  down  from 
our  peaoefhl  hight  upon  the  tumults  and  strifes  of  nations  now  casting 
oif  old  forms  of  despotism  ? 

Can  we  forget  to  love  and  cherish  our  institutions,  when  the  down-trod- 
den millions  of  Italy  rush  to  arms  that  they  may  drive  tyrants  fitNtn  their 
soil  and  secure  the  American  freeman's  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  ru- 
lers?—Aye,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  who  speak  scomfhlly  of  this 
Confbderacy  under  which  we  live.  If  it  breaks  into  fragments  and  we 
fidl  into  terriUe  anarchy,  it  will  be  the  fidl  of  the  noblest  monument  of 
human  wisdom ;  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  materials  which  have  been  matu- 
xing  and  gathering  for  ages ;  it  wiU  be  the  failure  of  principles  which  haive 
l)eeiii  nurtured  and  defended  Jamid  stonns  of  revolution ;  it  will  be  the 
wreck  of  a  Bepublic'for  which  the  noblest  Christian  heroes  and  patriots 
hav«  prayed  and  died.    God  gnuat  that  this  calamity  may  nsTer  oomel 
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God  send  the  spirit  of  peace  to  heal  the  diTiaons  that  &traet  vs !  Hasten 
fliB  dfty  when  no  traitor's  hand  shall  be  found  to  take  down  the  nation's 
ihg — ^when  the  sburs  and  stripes  with  undisputed  right  shall  wave  oyer 
tin  broad  domain,  from  the  Atlantic's  rock-bound  coast  to  the  golden 
■Olds  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  snow-dad  hills  of  Maine  to  the  orange  gar- 
dens of  Florida. 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  proper  return  of  all  these  bles- 
■ngi-^haritf,  in  its  largest  measure,  was  required  of  the  indiyidual  and 
tiie  State.    "  Freely  ye  hare  received,  ftwly  give." 

Among  the  many  bene&ctions  which  the  State  should  diqwnse,  none 
is  more  soitaUe  or  more  needed  than  a  liberal  provision  for  popular  ed- 
ucation. In  this  particular  our  own  Commonwealth  is  unhappily  deficient, 
and  fiur  behind  other  sister  States.  The  wants  of  the  masses — ^the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor— call  for  nothing  so  loudly  as  the  precious  boon  of  free 
sehools.  In  this  land,  his  education,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  the  chief 
fiberitanee  of  the  young  man,  and  for  that  in  most  cases  he  depends  upon 
the  public  Ignorance  may  do  for  a  despotism,  but  it  is  the  destructioii 
of  five  governments.  It  is  their  shame— our  reproach  and  danger— "tiiat 
so  many  fireemen  of  this  Commonwealth  cannot  read  their  votes.  The 
free  school  is  to  be  regarded  as  above  all  others  the  institution  best  adap- 
ted to  make  good  citixens.  There  the  poor  man's  son  and  the  rich  man's 
A  side  by  side ;  the  aHen  and  stranger  of  idl  nationalities  mingle  on  terms 
of  equAl  advantage  with  the  native  bom  child ;  those  embracing  every 
variety  Qpieligious  fidth  daily  come  together  in  harmonious  fellowship. 
This  is  not  a  less  beantifiil  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  our  Bepublican  in- 
stiiutions  than  of  our  Christianity,  wlneh  proclaims  the  universal  broth- 
eriiood  of  man.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  those  ties 
«f  friendship  formed  in  childhood,  which  bind  together  the  diflbrent  ranks, 
partiss  and  sects  of  society. 

This  vras  once  hapi»ly  iUnstrated  to  us  by  the  refdy  of  an  intelligent 
yoang  Irishman  who  was  noUy  struggling  to  save  his  orphan  sisters  fnm 
want  and  infemy.  "  Tes,"  said  he,  '*  though  having  a  d^rent  fidth  from 
youy  I  will  thankftilly  entrust  them  to  the  nurture  of  a  Protestant  femHy. 
Thank  God!  I  have  learned  in  the  Free  Soh^ls  of  New  TotkthaA  Amer- 
icans are  the  iSriends  of  the  children  of  iny  countrymen." 

Yes;  patriotiBm,  prudence  and  economy  dktate  a  liberal  School  policy. 
Let  ihebestfecilitiesthatcanbehadbeftinnshedto  all  Woebeunta 
HieOhaich  and  the  State,  if  the  keys  of  knowledge  bevrithheld  from  the 
masses.  We  are  rebuked  for  our  parsimony  and  negligence  in  this  mat- 
ter bj  the  first  settlers  who  provided  our  magnificent  school  ftind.  It  Is 
a  shame  for  this  generation  to  be  content  to  live  solely  on  their  charities^ 
It  is  time  the  iqpirit  of  the  fethers  of  the  Bepublic  was  revived.  Histoiy 
teOs  SB  thay  had  searoely  ereeted  their  first  log  houses  beibre  the  sobook 
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woie  10  much  looked  ifter  %&  the  roads  «od  bridges,  the  siipport  of  pob- 
]ic  worship,  the  protection  against  the  Indians.  It  was  a  significant  faal^ 
ion  of  olden  time  that  elevated  pews  were  fitted  ap  in  the  wM^^iwg  honaes. 
to  be  occupied  by  the  deacons,  the  magistrates^  and  the  school  mastai^ 
Two  centuries  ago  parents  were  required  by  law  to  cause  their  childxen 
to  read  the  English  language,  and  select  men  and  QnxA  Juries  ware  or- 
dered to  Bee  that  the  law  was  obseryed." 


EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


The  Siqterintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hr.  Bugg,  has  kuuOy  pei^ 
mitted  us  to  take  the  following  from  advance  sheets  of  his  fiMrth-oomiiig 
report  From  the  tabular  statements  and  abstracts  some  general  resulti 
have  been  obtained,  veiy  interesting  to  all  educators  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation.   Mr.  Buggsays: — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  oaimot  commend  them  as  being  en- 
tirely full  and  accurate,  on  account  of  the  want  of  reports  from  some  of 
ihe  counties,  and  of  incomplete  and  ioaocurate  reports  from  others.  The 
errors  in  reports  axe  observed  to  have  the  efEect»  ahnost  unilbnalyi  to  ve* 
dnce  instead  of  increase  the  numbers  to  which  they  relate. 

QXSXELhh  BB80LT8  Aim  OOMPABUOVS.  ^ 

Whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  ag^  61^46a 

Increase  since  previous  ennmeratioD,       ....  17«4tfL 

Hales, 268,39i. 

Females, 2i4^07i. 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,         ...  7«d08. 

Increase  within  the  year,            -           -           •           -  76. 

Number  of  primary  schools  taught  in  the  year,           •           -  B^ttM. 

Increase  within  the  year,             ....  40^ 

Number  of  High  Schools^        -----  78. 

Inorease  within  the  year,            •           -           - .         -  & 

Number  of  pupils  attending  primaiy  schools  within  the  yeai;  297,882. 

Increase  within  the  year,            ....  71,QO0. 

Number  Attending  High  Schools,        ....  5,991. 

Inerease  within  the  year,            ....  849. 

Avenge  Attendance  at  each  primary  school,             -           <>  31* 

Average  attendance  throughout  the  State,      ...  216,078, 

Average  attendance  at  each  High  School,       ...  102^ 

Average  not  reported  last  year. 

Number  of  msle  teachers  employed  ia  primaiy  schools,        -  6filL 
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InereftSB  irithin  the  year,  ....  820. 

Waaher  of  female  teachers  empbyed  in  primary  schools,        -       1,611. 

Increase  within  the  year,  ....  252. 

Ifnnher  of  male  teachers  employed  in  Hi^  Schools  within  the  year,  77. 
JTninber  of  female  teachers  employed  in  High  Schools,    "         **       55. 

Increase,  within  the  year,  males  15,  females  4,        -  -       19. 

Afeiage  compensation  per  day  of  male  teachers  in  primary  schools,  $1,11. 

Decrease  within  the  year,  ....  .02. 

Avenge  compensation  per  day  of  female  teachers,  -     $1^05. 

increafle  within  the  year,  •  «  •  •  .19. 

Airerage  cofBpensaftiQn  per  day  of  male  teachers  in  High  Schools,   $2,13. 
Avwage  eonqiensation  per  day  of  female  teachers,    **         '*  1,31. 

;  ejcpended  ibr  txntion,  -  •  -  $485,29700. 

» widuB  the  year,  ....     63^1600. 

( length  of  schools  in  days,    «...  68. 

DiwnwBa  wiflm  the  yeaTy         ....  9. 

Hvadiiorofseliool  houses  erected  within  the  year,    •  -  750. 

Increase  oyer  last  year,  ....  84. 

Yaloe  of  school  honeas  erected  within  the  year,  $324^276  00. 

Increaae  «Ter  last  year,           ....        31,45600 
iiniito-  tf  vBkanu  in  tomahip  UbforieSf      *           -  221,523. 

KoJber  of  Select  Sdioola, 694. 

DeocMe  ficom  last  year,  -         ^  -         -       -         63. 

Nmnber  of  popys  attending  Select  SchoOi,  -       -    11,806. 

Deerease  ftom  last  year,  -         -       •       667 

Tax  ooQected  fer  hnilding  and  repairing  school  houses,         $381,045  00 
I  oiver  last  year,  -  -  -       -         21,61200 


We  take  the  fellowhig  from  the  Western  Olive  Branchy  a  Journal  of 
HR&pefance  and  Social  Beform,  edited  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  F.  Bush,  which 
•Dfghfc  to  be  lead  by  OTory  femily.  Published  monthly,  at  Indianapolis, 
^Mj  cents  per  annum. 

/*  As  fer  as  heaxd  from  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  people  in 
iiTor  of  continned  and  renewed  efforts  to  establish  the  rule  of  Total  Ab- 
sfiaeiiDq.  To  that  end  we  expect  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome  and  co- 
opsrsiMm  in  our  efforts  to  organize,  among  the  children,  "  Bands  of  Hope,'' 
nd  hi  our  efforts  to  give  to  the  Olive  Brakcth  a  large  circulation.  Wc 
have  proved  in  the  past  our  desire  to  work  in  that  direction  that  shall  be 
Hm  means  of  doing  a  positive  good  to  the  world  ;  in  that  direction  that 
AaD  most  eflfectually  provoke  thought,  and  incite  to  noble  deeds  those 
who  have  the  means  and  the  power  to  care  for  the  children  and  the 


ft.  JUOorial  MkeOtmf, 

chaiM-houod  captires  of  King  Alcohol.  For  the  oae  w»  ask  the  »-ei 
tabllBhment  of  free  public  schoolfl ;  lor  the  other,  liberty  to  be  mek  agPttiii 
FBiB  MEN.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  ohaoge  of  the  State 
Constitution  that  will  allow  the  people  of  a  city,  township,  or  oooBty, 
where  they  have  a  minority  in  favor,  to  adopt  such  laws.  Let  men  do 
as  (hey  may,  we  think  a  law  ought  to  be  made  that  shall  rescue  the 
children." 


Institutes. — We  are  pleased  to  note  the  growing  interest  in  teacherA* 
institutes  and  associations  in  many  portions  of  the  country,  evidenced  fa^ 
their  more  frequent  formation  and  assemblage  than  formerly.  Very  sue* 
cessful  meetings  have  been  held  in  many  of  the  States  during  the  p«St 
year,  and  a  large  number  of  teachers  have  passed  im  review  befoe  the 
skillful  Lastructor,  and  they  in  turn  will  impart  to  others  the  benefito  of 
instructions  received,  and  thus  the  work  of  impiovcnient  will  not  stand 
stiU.  An  intrumentaiity  of  educational  progress  so  important  should 
have  more  attention,  and  better  support,  by  specific  appropriations. 

We  anticipate  much  good  from  institutes  in  our  State  during  the  yeftr 
if  the  plan  inaugurated  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Association  is  fiuth- 
fhlly  carried  out  The  task  is  arduous,  the  labor  exhausting,  and  the  in- 
structors few ;  but  it  can  be  done  if  all  will  do  their  duty.  We  insert  tiie 
following  remarks  of  Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  State  Superintendent  in 
New  York,  which  we  find  in  the  Whamnn  Journal  of  SiuoJitian  : 

**  Prominent  amongst  existing  deficiencies  is  the  lack  of  competent  in- 
structors for  institutes,— persons  of  comprehensive  attainments,  skilled  in 
the  communi^tion  of  ideas,  thorough  in  scholastic  knowledge,  and  capsr 
ble  of  communicating  interest  and  instruction  to  exercises  that  frequently 
prove  vapid  and  tiresome.  I  know  that  School  Commissioners  find  great 
difi3culty  in  securing  the  services  of  persons  embodying  these  essential 
requisites — ^not  that  individuals  of  talent  and  skill  are  absolutely  wani^ing 
in  number,  but  because  the  field  of  labor  is  to  some  extent  peculiar,  and 
the  demands  upon  both  physical  and  intellectual  systems,  exhausting. 

To  obviate  these  and  other  disabiUties  under  which  the  institutes  now 
labor,  I  woidd,  after  dividing  the  State  into  suitable  districts,  call  into 
requisition  the  services  of  a  corps  of  judicious  and  experienced  instructors 
assigning  to  each  his  sphere  of  action,  and  so  ai  ranging  the  times  and 
places  of  meeting  as  to  insure  not  only  the  presence  of  the  persons  des- 
ignated, but  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  of  the  locality.  And  aa  an 
equivalent  for  the  pecuniary  burthen  thus  imposed  upon  the  latter,  I 
would  have  the  time  spent  by  the  teachers  at  the  institutes  lUlowed  them, 
by  the  districts,  just  as  if  the  same  had  been  actually  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools.    Thus  by  securing  to  intaructors  a  reoiuneration  oom- 


BMiuaiate  with  the  servioefl  rendered— by  oflfering  to  tetchen  the  assu- 
imoe  of  poatiYe  adTanoemeiit  in  their  profession — ^we  shoold  place  the 
iaititiile^npon  a  fboting  so  as  to  effimntly  snbserre  the  high  ol^eets  Ibr 
which  iSb»j  wefe  desigpiBd." 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr.  A.  D.  Groodwin  is  conducting  a  Normal  School  at  Bumett^s  Creek, 
Ind.  We  have  heard  this  school  spoken  of  highly.  Mr.  G.  attended 
the  Stftte  Teachers'  Association. 

Geo.  P.*Brown  is  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond  Public  Schooia, 
Wayne  Ck>.  We  infer  that  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  our  live  teachem ;  he  at- 
tended the  Association,  and  participated  in  the  discussionfl. 

Mr.  Simpson  Burton,  graduate  of  Franklin  College  last  year,  is  now 
Prindpal  of  the  Academy  at  Mitdiell,  Lawrence  Co. 

T.  D.  Marsh,  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  writes  that  an  institute  will  be  held 
at  that  place,  commencing  7th  of  March. 

D.  E.  Hunter  informs  us  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  an  institue  at 
Princeton,  sometime  during  the  coming  Spring. 

6.  H.  Stowits,  onpe  a  teacher  in  the  Jennings  Academy,  at  Vernon 
Ind.,  lately  Principal  of  tiie  Batavia  Graded  School,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  one  of  the  Graded  Schools  of  Buffiilo.    We  regret 
to  loae  Mr.  S.  from  our  State,  but  we  rejoice  in  his  career  of  honorable 
victories  in  the  Empire  State. 

Dr.  Barnard  is  obliged  to  abstain  finom  lecturing  or  other  work  requir- 
ing effort  of  lungs  or  throat. 

Profl  J.  Ripley,  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

Edmond  Booth,  a  mute,  formerly  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  American 
Asylum,  now  edits  a  weekly  paper  in  Iowa  called  the  Burtka. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigoumey,  the  well-known  poetess,  is  now  in  the 
TOth  year  of  her  age. 

Rev.  Dr.  Prichard  Armstrong,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  Member  of  the  House  of  Nobles  of  the  Hawaiian  Nation,  died  Sept. 
23d,  1860,  aged  55  years.  Dr.  Armstrong  went  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  1832,  and  from  1847  until  his  death  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  national  system  of  education. 
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ITEMS. 

SniFATHT  IK  THS  BxaHT  QuAVTBE.— We  •»  gratified  topwoeive  thai 
a  number  of  our  Indiana  exchanges  have  seen  proper  to  pabliah  the  re- 
ported proceedings  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Aaaocia- 
tton.  Too  many  papers  are  indifferent  to  everything  but  the  one  "vexed 
question.'' 

The  Graded  School  at  Princeton,  D.  E.  Uuntor  Principali  recently 
held  a  public  examination  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  irhich  is  said  to 
have  been  very  creditalde  to  all  concerned.  The  Board  visited  and  exam- 
ined the  several  departments,  and  report  that  the  examination  showed 
diligent  and  accurate  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  decided 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  Board  congratulate  the  citi- 
aens  of  Princeton  in  having  the  rig^t  man  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter has  inftised  his  own  spirit  into  all  his  scholars,  and  has  taught  tham 
well  and  thoroughly. 

In  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  met  at  Bridge- 
port in  October,  a  new  feature  was  introduced.  The  members  were  di- 
vided into  sections:  1st,  High-School  Teachers;  2d,  Grammar-School 
Teachers ;  and  3d,  teachers  of  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools. 
These  held  separate  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  their  peculiar  interests 
and  reported  results  to  the  general  meeting.  The  experiment  is  said  to 
have  been  highly  successful. 

The  teachers  of  the  Boston  public  schools  are  receiving  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  donation  of  $100,000  made  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Boutwell  in  announcing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scientific  lectures,  invites  teachers  of  the  public  schoob 
to  attend  free  of  charge.    The  first  course  was  opened  by  Prof  Agassiz. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  bought  all  the  books  formerly  in  the 
private  library  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Among  them  are  numy  presentatkm 
copies  from  authors,  and  a  large  number  are  enriched  with  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  poet. 

The  Inebriate's  Home,  recently  o^anissed  for  the  prevention  of  drunk- 
eness,  has  already  accomplished  much  good.  On  ite  books  are  recorded 
1,035  signatures  to  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  of  which  210  were  inmates 
of  the  "  Home  "  of  Chatham  Street,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  fed,  lodged, 
and  clothed,  and  after  giving  evidence  of  their  reformation,  restored  to  so- 
ciety. Only  forty-six  of  these  have  been  known  to  have  broken  their 
pledge,  while  175  are,  it  is  hoped,  cured  of  their  passion  for  strong  drink, 
and  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  homes  and  &milics.        , 

New  York  city  this  year  wiU  spend  $1,800,000  in  ite  puUio  ^chooLs ; 
this  will  makae  the  coat  of  education  average  $19  a  scholar. 
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A  Gbbbk  NBW8PAFai.-*A  Ghneek  illustntod  iiewsp«per  m  pablisbed 
in  London,  and  has  reached  its  thirteenth  number.  It  is  printed  in  fine 
Greek  type,  and  is  said  to  have  a  oonsiderable  sale  at  the  Universitte 
whose  members  are  no  doubt  amused  to  fined  the  tririal  eyents  of  the 
day  chronicled  in  a  language  which  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  all 
that  IS  ancient  and  learned. 

A  scientific  publication  of  Holland  in  its  number  for  Sept  1860,  contwna 
an  account  of  the  discoTery  of  a  remarkable  nation  of  people  in  Gentml 
Borneo.  They  speak  a  language  that  has  no  afBnity  at  all  with  tongues 
ttsed  by  other  tribes,  and  consists  only  of  monosyllabic  sounds. 

Erery  prisoner  confined  in  Newgate  costs  the  city  of  London  $500  per 
annum.  Were  the  same  amount  of  money  judiciously  expended  m  the 
prevention  of  crime,  the  additional  expense  to  citiaens  firom  the  depreda- 
tions of  offenders  might  be  avoided. 

A  new  material  for  making  paper  has  recently  been  discovered  and  ex- 
perimented upon  by  the  French.  It  is  the  plant  Alfoe,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  Algiers  and  the  neighboring  countries  of  Africa.  The 
experiments  appear  to  be  entirely  suooessfliL 

Specimens  of  a  new  paper  for  printing,  invented  in  Austria,  and  made 
entirely  from  maize  straw,  have  also  reached  Paris.  The  pi^r  diffors 
little  from  ordinary  printing  paper.  The  advantage  in  cheapness  is  said 
to  be  more  than  one-hal£ 

The  first  Railway  in  Turkey  was  formally  opened  Oct  4th.  Thiv 
rulway,  which  is  20  miles  long,  unites  the  Duiube  with  the  Black  Sea, 
shortens  the  distance  from  that  river  to  Constantinople  and  the  Levant 
some  260  miles,  and  by  means  of  connections,  which  will  soon  be  effected^ 
the  voyage  from  London  to  Constantinople  can  be  made  in  six  da3r8,  in- 
stead of  nine,  as  at  present 

The  Atlantic  Cable  enterprise  is  a  worse  fidlure  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. Becent  efibrts  to  raise  it  show  that  it  is  too  utterly  destroyed  te 
be  of  any  use.    It  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  raising. 

The  Bed  Sea  and  most  of  the  Mediterranean  telegraph  cables  have 
also  completely  given  out  There  is  now  no  long  line  of  submarine  tel- 
egraph in  operation  in  the  world. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  issued  a  drcular  to 
the  directors  of  colleges  and  schools  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the 
students,  on  the  ground  that  their  physical  and  intellectual  growth  is 
hmdered  by  its  use. 

There  are  fifty-seven  cities  in  the  world  which  contain  from  100^000  to 
200,000  inhabitants,  twenty-three  from  200,000  to  500,000,  and  twelv« 
which  contam  above  600;000. 


d8  EdkoriaL  Miscdian^, 

Thfi  First  Book  of  the  Constitution:  A  FamiUar  Ex^position  of  (he  Gmsti- 
tuHoncf  the  United  Skates;  Designedfor  the  use  of  adtooU.  By  Fubxah 
Sbeppabd.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lipplncott  &  Go, 

The  opinion  has  long  been  gaining  ground  among  eminent  teachenand 
thinkers,  that  our  school  studies  should  be  more  practical,  and  jet  should 
be  80  conducted  as  to  promote  as  much  as  possible,  menial  discipUm. 
Some  few  have  rushed  to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that  a  knowledge  of 
practical  things  was  the  chief  and  only  tangible  object  of  our  school  sys- 
tem ;  while  others  have,  as  extravagantly,  affirmed  that  the  object  of  ed- 
ucation should  bo,  not  knowledge  but  mental  culture.  Teachers  of  the 
latter  class  have  often  succeeded  in  keeping  the  student  at  work  on  stud- 
ies not  useful  save  for  mental  exercise,  and  as  a  consequence  the  youth 
has  been  at  last  turned  out  into  society,  educated,  perhaps,  as  his  teach- 
ers i^rm,  but  amazingly  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  knowledge  absolutely 
essential  to  a  life  of  useful  activity  and  usefulness.  This  mistake  is  fre- 
quently fatal.  The  simple,  fact  is  that  the  mental  discipline  we  seek  re- 
sults less  from  any  particular  course  of  studies  than  from  the  peculiar 
manner  of  the  instruction,  and  the  peculiar  spirit,  and  habits  of  applica- 
tion, of  the  student.  There  is  then,  no  reason,  or  no  adequate  reason, 
why  the  young  should  not  mainly,  *-study  the  things  they  have  to  prac- 
tice when  they  become  men."  In  this  view  of  education,  education  as  it 
should  be,  we  welcome  "  The  First  Books  of  the  Constitution."  by  Shep- 
pard,  and  the  Political  Manual  by  Mansfield,  as  eminently  adapted  to  our 
wants.  Whether  introduced  into  school  or  not,  each  teacher  should  own 
and  attentively  peruse  these  or  similar  works. 

The  "First  Book  of  the  Constitution,"  is  anexcellent  work, just  adap- 
ted to  the  wants  or  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

The  '*  Political  Manual,"  is  a  book  complete  in  itself  also  adapted  to 
Grammar  and  High  Schools,  especially  the  latter,  and  to  Academies  and 
Colleges.    It  is  a  treasure  of  information  for  every  one. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Standard  ot  American  Phcnogreifhy:  New  Elitim,  366 
pages.     $1,26,  post-paid. 

Brief  Longhand;  A  System  of  ContradUons,  Securing  tJie  Advantages  of  Short- 
hand unthoiU  resort  to  Stenograpic  Characters;  the  whole  MetJiodicaUy  At' 
ranged,  Amply  lUustratel,  <^c.,  ^c.  By  Andrew  J.  Graham.  274  Canal 
Street,  New  York.    63  cents  post-paid. 

To  all  who  require  to  do  any  considerable  amount  of  writing,  the 
question  of  economy  of  time  must  present  itself  as  one  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Phonography  enables  its  possessor  to  increase  his  speed 
of  writing  several  hundred  per  cent,  and  is  now  the  principal  medium 
through  which  the  words  of  public  speakers  are  obtained  for  the  press. 

Phonography  can  be  written  four  times  as  rapidly  as  longhand,  and 
when  thoroughly  learned,  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  education.  We  be- 
lieve it  should  be  made  a  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  of  our 
country. 

Of  the  works  whose  titles  are  given  above,  we  would  say  that,  they 
present  the  most  available  methods  of  acquiring  this  useful  art  and  of 
lessening  the  labor  of  writing,  that  wo  have  yet  seen.  They  are  worloi 
of  great  merit,  and  for  handsomeness  of  style  and  execution,  fineness 
and  beauty  of  type  and  and  engraving,  superior  quality  of  the  paper  &c., 
are  unexcelled. 
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VOL.  TI.     0.  W.  BBOHSOV,  Editor  for  tliii  Koatli.    HO.  4. 


THE  POWER  OF  ILLUSTRATlOlf. 


Nothing  tcmds  more  to  make  one  "  apt  to  teacb/^  tban  the  power 
of  clear,  poinied  illustration.  This  is  shown  by  the  beii  of  all  proob, 
experience.  How  man  j  of  our  most  eminent  speakera  and  writers, 
owe  most  of  their  success,  to  their  great  power  of  illustration  ? 
They  maj  not  see  truth  more  clearly,  or  more  of  %  than  others, 
but  they  posses  the  ability  of  making  others  see  and  feel  with  ihem- 
Hives,  What  is  John  B.  Qougb  without  his  telling,  illustrative  an- 
ecdotes, humorous  or  otherwise?  Why  is  it  thai  the  noted  fecti^rers 
now  in  our  land,  are  making  the  most  involved  and  expansive  of 
mmcm,  not  only  dear,  but  pleasing  to  the  common  mind  ?  Sim* 
ply  becau£e,  with  their  hands,  a  pitcher  and  a  cane,  they  can  pic- 
tore  all  the  phenomena  of  earthlj  or  heavenly  bodies  more  vividly, 
than  most  can  do  with  the  best  apparatus.  And  bow  frequent^ 
forcible,  and  beautiful  are  the  illustrations  of  Christ,  the  Great 
Teacher.  Indeed,  speaking  of  His  communications  to  the  people, 
the  Scriplures  declare  that  "  without  a  parable  spake  he  no(  unto 
them  !''  We  cannot  partake  of  daily  food  without  being  reminded 
of  His  •*  broken  body,"  as  the  **  Uread  of  life  to  believing  souls.  '* 
Every  amiling  flower,  speaks  the  wisdom'of  One  ''greater, than  Sol; 
omon  "—each  sephyr,  whispers,  God.  In  fact,  the  whole  Bible  is 
■0  full  of  graphic  illustrations,  that  every  object  in  the  natural 
world  is  It  ladder  on  which  the  thoughts  may,  must  ascend  to  heaven. 
All  tba^i^  within  or  vrithout  man,  is  but  <mtgreaL  continual  illustra- 
tion  of  God's  wisdom,  power  and  love.  We  come  now  to  speak  of 
the  iinportsfice  of  illustration  to  the  common  school  teacher. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  which  we  wish  to  oommuiiicate  to  our 
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•cholan,  are  abstract  ideas,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  ideas  of  ab- 
stract tuhjects.  We  suppose  all  teachers  have,  with  the  writer,  felt 
much  difficulty  in  doing  this.  Now  there  is  but  one  waj  in  which 
•uch  difficulty  can  be  overcome  ;  we  must  teach  the  idea?,  and  ab- 
stract fipm  the  real  and  'visible ;  we  mvst  teach  the  unknown  from 
that  which  is  known^  ud  knowa  clearly  to  the  scholat.  And  noth- 
ing will  aid  us  id  dofng  this,  so  much  as  apt  and  clear  illustration. 
lUostrations  too,  have  an  enliv$mn^  power.  We  believe  that  the 
life  of  a  class,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  amount  possess- 
ed by  its  teacher,  for  to  a  certain  extent,  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  in  the  menial  world.  But  carry  as  much  sunshine  in  his  face 
and^r#  in  his  $otU  as  he  may,  where  is  the  instructor  that  does  not, 
at  times,  have  a  flagging  cbss  ?  Such  a  school-master  muet  assur- 
edly be  "abroad  "  for  we  have  never  found  him  at  hofM.  Now  if 
the  true  test  of  a  teacher,  and  the  full  measure  of  his  success,  de- 
pend upon  his  ability  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  class^  everything 
that  will  ^v$  him  that  ability,  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Apt  illustration  will  do  this,  for  if  a  teacher  would  keep  his  class  qU 
the  time  awake,  he  must  have  his  pocket  constantly  supplied  with 
mental  percussion  caps,  and  know  when  and  how  to  crack  them. 
Now  what  better  intellectual  torpedoes  can  we  cast  at  the  leaden 
heels  of  a  moping  class,  than  an  apt  illustration  in  the  shape  of  a 
striking  comparison,  or  a  new,  pointed,  epurring  ttuit  If  then  the 
secret  of  the  orator  is  "  Action,  Action,  Action,''  is  not  the  power  of 
the  teacher,  Illustration,  Illustration  Illustration  ? 

Thus  much  on  the  importance  and  power  of  illustration.  In  re- 
gard to  its  eharader,  we  remark  : 

1.  It  must  be  clear.  This  is  so  evident  that  the  attempt  tojprove 
it,  would  be  a  very  dear  illustration  of  words  without  wisdom.  To 
use  an  illustration  dark  as  the  truth  to  be  illustrated,  would  be  at- 
tempting to  dispel  the  darkness  of  one  night  by  the  shades  of  another. 
An  opaque  illustTation  would  but  conceal  the  object  it  was  intended 
to  disclose ;  whereas,  every  good  illustration  will  be  as  a  magnifyug 
glass,  through  which  the  primal  truth  will  be  most  clearly  dis- 
'^med.* 

Illustrations,  to  be  elective,  should  be  etriking.    The  greoi 

'>{  the  teacher  is  to  teake  up  his  pupils.     We  hear  teaohem 

'  Uaming  their  scholars.    This  is  as  bad  a  mistake  in 

'  as  b  grammar.    The  most  intelligent  cannot 


ervoto  ninit  h»  en  wiij  rMMt  and  dii^A  it.  He  fe  Ihe  uost  sue- 
oMsfol  laacher  wbo  -ttakne  his  pa]>ib  thtDk  most  on  ihe  subjeet  undsr 
(»ruad!&n^n'^'ikiimkforthmm$eh€9,f^  Now  ad  j 

iUusisntioB  to  «d  in  this  work,  must  have  both  point  and  handle  or 
the  scholar  will  nsithar  feel  nor  hold  it.  Better  make  a  girl  revolfe 
around  a  stove-pipe  liian  get  no  clear  oon<;eptioa  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Earth  and  Sun.  Better  make  John  strike  James  in  gram- 
mar-class than  have  either  of  them  go  to  their  seats  without  know- 
ing the  difference  between  actor  and  receiver. 

3.  They  may  be  humorous.  "It  i»  a  good  thing  to  laugh  si 
any  rate,  and  if  a  straw  will  tickle  a  man  it  is  an  instrument  of  happi- 
ness." Now  we  b^eve  that  the  teacher  should  carry  his  hands  foil 
of  such  instruments  of  happiness,  and  use  them  as  occasions  re- 
quire. Even  Solomon,  (the  veritable  rod-man,)  says  "  there  is  a 
time  to  laugh."  When  is  that  time  ?  Certainly  not  at  recUatUm 
relies  a  solemn  voice,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  a  long,  elon^atsd 
countenance.  But  we  heed  not  the  doleful  admonition.  Tea,  we 
ars  pro&ne  enough  to  counsel  y<m  to  neglect  the  same.  Let  your 
iicholars  laugh,  make  them  laugh,  laugh  with  them. 

Think  of  a  boy  with  iun  enough  pent  up  in  him  to  split  a  rock, 
eompelled  to  sit  for,  to  him  indeed,  six  mortal  hours,  without  even 
the  involuntary  musck»  of  his  fiice  allowed  to  twitch,  twitch  tiiey 
never  so  slightly. 

Humorous  illustrations  may  often  be  used  with  more  effect  thaa 
serious  ones.  Discretion  mast  of  course  be  shown  in  their  eeleo- 
tion  and  use.  A  long,  fanny  story,  that  would  take  the  minds  of 
the  scholars /fom  the  lesson  when  it  should  faiien  the  lesson  upon 
thear  minds,  numifestly  would  be  out  of  place.  But  who  would 
object  to  a  teacher's  asking  a  boy,  who  in  his  hasty  reading  saidt 
"  The  Turkey  woke, "  (Turk  awoke)  why  didn't  you  take  a  gun  and 
pop  him  over  ?  Why  not  illstrate  the  importance  of  proper  pauses, 
by  the  following  passage: — ^"Aad  he  said  unto  his  sons,  'saddle  ma, 
die  ass.'    So  they  saddled  hvm — the  ass." 

As  to  proper  pauses,  we  heve  heard  hymns  read  as  pooHy  as 
this: —  ^ 

'^The  Lord  will  coma,— and  he  wiU  not, 
Keep  silence, — ^but  q>eak  out !" 

This  important  power  of  illustration,  must  be  acquired  like  all 
«»ther  mental  powers,  by  reading,  observation  and  lefleocion ;  and  he 
is  not  worthy  the  name  of  teacher,  who  does  not  think  enough  of 


tot  :   •         Voletmie  JPimimh^kih^JSmtd^WMi. 

feis  p9p3s  «M/ 4/*:  9phool  lioufB,  iobefillk^atleMi^M  pif(Boa  M* 
in  mfiRory  £[>r  the  plpwtffiiMt  pKoBjL  ef  fain  Mfaokni 

Buf  ii]|e  teach^'«  wv^k  ia avtariMyi  oiM^-liMiigH  il  has ita  Iramottis 
side,  f^d  if^  close  tbis  aivtidai.  m  we  began  vkh  tv&renee  to  die 
Gi^Xc^b^r.  Let  oa  endear er  (o  teaok  aoi  m^  aa  he  taof  hi  bait 
wiat  J^  taugM,  Mid  may^  <mr  .whole  Uvea  he  what  fiia  waa,  a  gieai^ 
dear,.g@peU9t  iilnatnitton  of  haavealy  Truth. 
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Nor  God  aloha  in  the  etill  calm  we  find, 

He  mounts  the  ttorm  and  rides  upon  the  wind. — Pqpe. 

That  the  great  tidal  ware  of  ciYilizatioa  is  oontimially  flowing  on- 
ward, ,aone  will  doubt.  ^J^ut,  like  that  of  the  oeean^  ita  pnogTesa  is 
impeded  by  counter-curreata  and  turned  from  a  direct  coarae  by 
pft>)ec(^g  cpasts.  Ah  in  the  body  there  is  eonstant  grewdb^ad  de- 
eay,  s^  ia  thp  body  politic,  bo^  bath^  have  periods  of  most  n^id  dim> 
innati<^or  incirejise*  AU  matter  is  nndergoiag  ooncinual  ehange; 
bat  as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  social  world,  there  are  perioda  of  alow 
fenna^,^,,  ^nd  perioda  of  paifeci  development. 

Our  Juries  will  ailow  na  to.aaine  but  few»  bat  the  eases  are  nu- 
merous in  ihe  history  of  the  race,  when,  in  seience*  gavemment 
and  mgr^iU  a  nation  has  beep  born  in  a  day.  r  Yes  a  w&rld  was  bom 
to  civiljf^i,^aq  on  the  1  Uh  of  October,  149&  Though  it  has  ta- 
ken aga3  lor  the  full  comprehension  of  some  great  truihsi  yet  their 
final  d(e>eIopq)ent  has  been  sudden  and  glorious-  GenemtioBS  of 
Boble  Qund- workers  hava  followed  each  other  on  the  samcf  mighty 
atructuj;!^,  until  at  the  clear  Uaatof  victory,  from  some  mastermind, 
Ihe  rule  scaffolding  has  Men,  and  the  noMe edifice  complete,  haa 
atood  bc^^qre  ai}  adrajfi^g  world  in  all  its  k>vdiness  and  gnmdenr. 
Age  afier  a^e  astronomers  had  gazed  with  anxious  wonder  at  the 
glorious  orbs  above  thean.  .  At  length  the  fiiHing.  of  an  apple  re- 
▼ealed  to  a  giant  intellect  a  prineiple  comprehensive  enough  to  ex- 
plain aUthfi  movementa  of  the  .mighty  machinery  o^  heaven.  With 
that  a^e  fell  paamy  .ii^aiona  ftbrioa  of  oonjeotttre^  q)ee«iation  an<l 
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^  M«reh  for  ggmi  prkioiples  «id  fomd^iioii  flbetft,  has  iieemed  A'bfrren 
IMnrsiiit  Ai  oUier  ioMs*  vpon  Ae  pttlh  of  tlie  phfloaopher,  ft  Wliol^ 
ocwflUOaibii  of  glorious  tnAlu,  Iuivib  bMm«A  Utidljr  dotrn.     Whal 

I  fBdiftOoo  ilhuned  the  foartMnlii  and  lifbseiilli  oenitiriea  from  tbe^igfreil 
4wooTeries  of  the  m%gn«fc»  of  printing,  nod  the  new  world  ! 
.■  Am  It  hm  •ometime^  taken  eenturiee  fer  the  boffin^  igneous^  iuid 
m  Um  bowels  of  an  intemkieni  Toleano,  to  geserhfe  gteeous  ftroe 
euffieient  to  aeiid  the  ligkl  and  Ists  sgun  fiotn  ks  hfij  frnmrnft,  so 
luive  sseased»  fer  ages  only  gadMrbg,  the  foroes  of  the  S  >eial  World. 

•A  few  "  dark  ages  *'  of  slumber  hare  enwrapped  tfa^  whole  of  e&rtk 
Bui  God  never  slvmbers  nor  sleeps,  and  though  at  times  he  bw 
giYsn  Bortalitj  a  liule  rest,  when  they  ibrget  bim  or  eoatemn,  nstioa 
i^nsl  natba  he  hurls.  With  what  distinctness  do  we  see  his  band 
-. m  nU  Ihe-eivnts  vsoordei  in  his  word.  In  them  has  he  inieed  ai^s 
*' to  shake  terrible  the  evth.'*  A  world  beis^inies  so  fbll  of  *8ia 
that  only  a  deluge  will  oleanse  it ;  he  opens  h\A  band'  and  the  diiliigs 
comes.  And  when  the  one  saved  femilj  beesme  s;  nation  snA'agaia 
a  wicked  nation,  .he  turns  the  Tery  Babel  air-wbirh  tbej  iKNild 
mount  to  beayen  into  a  rolcsao,  and  sostters  'them  on  tbe  'esAh. 
And  though  the  Bible  is  written,  the  full  historj  of  *  the  racetirwoC 
and  Ged  jet  has  to  do  wLib  the  afiairs<»f  men.  He  is  yet  spns^g 
mines, — the  wisest  of  soen  cannot  diaoero. — ^beneatlraatiotis  fuHof 
.  pride*  infidckj  and  crime,  and  all  aloi^  the  Ugbway  ttoMett'by 
nich  lu^ions,  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  ps0t»  bistory  will  point 
us  to  marks  of  Tolcaoia  soUon.  And  in  saany  events'  be  oeiies 
'*like  a  tbief  in  the  night;"  '<To  man  ke^  givelb  aot  aocoant  of  bis 
matters."  If.  u  please  bim,  he  will  write  '•Tehsl  '*  on  the  noMM 
,  palace  wall  and  make. th^  proudest  >king  sat  gtaai.  Men  «aa  slop 
the  cpUer's  mouth  sooner  than  tb^ipvogr^ss  af  Jbboirab's  phns.*  All 
human  nsovemeota  God  ia  is;  be  is  tbsir  Oaiiss.  If  tbey  oppose 
"He  shall  break  in  pieces  mighty  men  wilboHt'lMindier,  and^bel 

.  ^thera  in  their  stead/'     He  has  done  Ibis. 

The  deve]9pmeat  of  veligbas  trutb'bss  tmwM  wwils  of  tbo'inest 
.terrible. con valsions  rsoosded  in  bisiory.  Pasaiag  bj'lhe^wkbla 
series  of  sruptioos.  that  marked  tbei  piogssas  Hf  <M  laneliles,  praof 
enoiigb  of  the  sbo>;eaBsenioa.eaA  be  ibuod  eiDeetloflhristian  9rf% 

,  Vqt,  tbongh  its  grau.  Author  oonq»ared  the  gaa|lel^4o  fear en-^ron 
ks  changing  the  individual  heart,  then  spreading  thnough  the  femilj 
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Aadiuitio&-^y«tit  ieals^  eAllad  «^die  power  of  God  to  the  priling 
town  of  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and  8Maii»"  and  its'tot  adToeates  ^ 
vera  aocuaed  of  ''tiirning  the  #orW  upside  down."  We  wert 
about  to  aay  that  nond  of  their  auccesaors  were  gniltj  of  this  ohirge, 
but  this  would  be  unjust.  For  persecution^  from  the  apostles*  time 
to  the  present  hour,  has  driven  men  to  dismsldenssooner  than  from 
Gk)d.  Pious  men  have  always  been  and  always  wiB  be  a  power  in 
the  State ;  a  support  to  all  gbod,  aterroi-  to  all  evil ;  and  Queen  Marj 
is  not  the  only  ruler  that  has  feared  the  prayers  of  the  true 
diildren  of  Ood,  more  than  all  the  armies  of  their  enemy.  The 
eruptive  force  of  persecution  drove  the  Puritans  to  this  land  to  lay 
itB  broad|(  deep,  and  only  lasting  principles  of  prosperity— #ee  «dtt- 
«ation  and  free  worship.  And  little  'did  they  think,  when,  be- 
ooming  persecutors  themselves,  they  drove  Roger  WiiHams  to 
Ethode  Island,  that  they  were  giving  birth  to  the  grsatest,  puiest, 
truest  principles  of  government:  entire  eeparaUon  of  Okmrek  and 
State,  an4juU  liberty  in  both.  Has  not  the  smallest  of  the  Statw 
the  greatest  Metory. 

Discussion  has  been  had  as  to  whether  great  events  make  grsat 
men,  or  great  men  great  events.  Sure  it  is  that  Ood  tnskes 
V)th,  and  with  what  a  multitude  of  each  he  has  seen  fit  to  crowd 
«ome  particular  acts  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  He  has  caused 
4he  mighty  current  of  human  events*  at  times,  to  serenely  flow,  anoa 
lo  madly  whirl,  and  oftimes  leap  from  such  awful  bights  as  make  the 
whole  earth  tremble.  Men  may  not  see  the  rising  vapors  from  which 
the  cataract  comes,  and  yet  its  force  they  feel.  So  have  the  silent 
but  mighty  forces,  prepared  for  the  sudden  development  of  mighty 
events  in  the  social  world.  Mighty  and  long  continued  were  the 
throes  through  which  this  planet  passed  to  become  a  fit  dweUing- 
pUce  for  man;  and  shall  its  noble  tenant,  man,  universal  man,  be 
again  pronounced  ''good,"  without  great,  painful  changes  in  his  ao- 
oial  state?  It  cannot  be,  for  Christ,  the  God-Man,  "  was  made  per- 
leot  through  suffering.^* 

And  why  should  the  creature  of  a  day  expect  to  anticipate  Che 
workings  of  that  Being  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day?     He  cannot.     For  generations  the  Ring  of  Kings  was  weak- 
ening the  south  of  Surope  for  the  shock,  and  yet  like  a  mighty  ava- 
.  ktiohe  of  the  Alps,  or  Mt.  Btn«^s  burning  tide,  the  Goths  and  Tan- 
:  dais  ovenan  the  lively  plains  of  Italy.     And  as  suddenly  came  the 
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groat  enipdoD  of  the  16th  canturj.  No  ikoo  an«xpMtod  mi  d«* 
0tracliY6  was  the  lightning  that  etmck  doad  the  iriMMl  of  Lathm  at 
his  aide,  thaa  the  blow  he  afterward  gave  the  leprous  Papacy.  An 
ebecure  moMk  in  a  little  tciwn  of  Qennaaj,  leeoWed  that  the  Bibk 
should  no  longer  be  chained,  that  the  priest  should  no  longer  stand 
between  the  individual  soul  and  its  maker,  and  all  Europe  is  convuls- 
ed. The  great  pulse  of  the  world  jet  fiselfi  the  fever  of  the  hour,  and 
lo-daj  the  Fsptucj,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  is  stagger- 
ing to  its  grave. 

And  fieiy  France,  behold ;  one  daj  a  monarchy,  the  next  a  Re* 
public,  the  third  an  Empire.  Physiod  Geography  speaks  of  water 
vdcanoes — the  history  of  France  exhibits  one  of  blood,  America, 
too,  behold  I  One  day  a  colony  oppiesaad,  the  next  the  noblest  na- 
tion the  sun  h^  shone  upon.  From  that  hour,  bow  calm  and  gfori- 
008  has  been  her  course ;  but  npw  she  feds  the  awiul  throbbinga  of 
internal  fires.  A  mark  in  history  she  is  jnaking  now.  What  ib  te 
be  her  destmy  ?--4he  joy  of  mortals,  or  the  laugh  of  fiendst 
When  she  joined  the  majeeti<)  march  of  nations,  a  cloud  no  larger 
than  a  man's  hand  was  before  her,  and  now  ^  darkens  ber  whole  ho- 
riaon.  While  the  fires  of  liberty  are  bursting  irom  numerous  sum- 
mits in  the  East,  when  even  China's  walls  are  erumMing,  shall  Aiiier* 
ica,  the  light  house  of  the  world  go  down,  and  all  the  aspiring  na- 
tions of  the  Orient  be  wrecked  ?  It  capnot  be— Columbia  w31  be 
saved.  There  is  BtUl  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of 
nations.  The  bow  of  promise  is  already  spannbg  the  cloud.  That 
cloud  will  burst  upon  us,  but  to  warn,  not  to  destroy.  These  are 
the  reasons  of  our  hope.  The  foundations  of  tibia  government  ware 
hud  in  the  prayers  of  the  best,  and  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
ibe  bravest  men  of  earth.  This  aatioQ  haa  been  Qod's  peoulihr 
care,  and  what  He  has  defended  from  outward  foes,  He  will  pre- 
serve from  inward  strife. 

In  the  history,  too,  of  itvery  nation^  in  all  events,  indeed  the  i 
terrific  as  the  most  serene,  Qod  is  Men  to  be  working  out  the  aaa 
great,  grand,  beneficent  design,  his  glory   in  the  good  of  man. 

**lt  plai^nes  and  earthquakes  break  not  heaven**  design, 
Why  th«i  a  Borgea,  or  a  Gateline  ? 

******** 

l)etter  fbr  us,  perhaps  it  might  appear, 
Were  there  all  hameny,  aU  virttte  httre ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind, 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 
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^        Bat  all  miMlteV  elemental  slrife ; 
And  pMnoQi  we  the  elements  of  life." 

iiiTtofr  of  hiteiy  and  prophecy,  the  wisest  philosopher,  and 
ttiieet  phihatbropbt,  as  well  as  the  humblest  christian,  believe  and . 
rejoice  in  &at  belief,  that  6<k[  will  turn  and  oyertarn  until  in  every 
huBci,  aad  hoUA,  and  itation,  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  i^ign. 


HOME. 


9T  L.  H*  sioouRirxr. 


Some  crkioal  people  who  have  watched  our  aex  at  informal  ridta^ 
sewing  sooietiM,  Asc.,  assert,  that  after  current  gossip  is  dispatched, 

•  the  most  fcrvent  talking  is  about  home,  children,  and  iervanis. 

<       Let's  trj  the  first  of  the  three, — heme.    What  other  Saxon  word 

*  of  lew  letters  suggests  stronger  or  more  varied  imagery  ?  To  the 
thirsting  traveler  in  the  tropics,  it  brings  back  the  trickling  of  the 
eold  water,  and  the  oreak  of  the  well-sweep  at  his  father's  shaded 
door.  The  sea  boy  shuts  it  firmly  in  his  heart,  as  he  rocks  on  the 
giddy  mksL    The  western  emigrant  hastens  to  nail  the  last  board  on 

'  his  shanty,  that  h^  may  speak  it  again  to  his  wife  and  little  ones.     It 

' 'Contents  the  Oreenlander,  as  he  creeps  into  his  subterranean  cell,  and 
th«  Switzer  climbin^to  his  bird's  nest  lodge  among  the  cliffs. 

Why  does  yonder  cohopl-girl  fif  with  such  a  fairy  foot  ?  She  is 
packing  her  trunk  for  home.     What  kindles  such  exultation  on  the 

-  student's  brow,  as  lie  mounts  the  rapid  car  ?    Bime  and  vacation. 

*<SUe  by  side,  in  the  soul  oi  the  sick  voyager,  returning  to  his  native 
iand  to  die,  are  two  words,  home  and  heaven. 

And  no^  is  it  any  weakness  or  want  of  taste,  that  this  home,  this 
place  of  repose  and  refreshment,  this  nursery  and  garner  of  the  af- 
feotions,  and  virtues,  thoald  be  the  central  point  in  woman's  heart  ? 

*it  would  be  a^  derogation  if  it  wsre  not  so.  It  is  cotnmitted  to  us  as 
our  own  aphere;  fet  us  give  thanks  for  it.  Where  else  coaM  we 
find  or  imgart  s^  mnah  happiqiefa  ? ,  Po  ve  spmetioi^  cpvet  a  more 
k>fby  or  expose!  position  ?  If  admitted  to  the  disturbed  political 
arena,  should  we  not  lose  inorethan  we  j;ain?  aju^d  .foi^feij;  things 
of  peculiar  value  to  ouraelv^  fot^fiiip  ttiu3«trj#ia  aoqiiiaiMnii  ^  those 
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that  are  not.  What  would  we  do  at  the  head  of  our  armies  f  The 
.  atmd^ici  BOAOficiA  aiui#ei«.    What  steerage  should  we  mike  In  the 

janrlgataoD^aiid  oommand  of  a  ship  ?    The  ghosts  of  those  at  the  hot* 

torn  of  the  sea  would  reply.  In  our  own  quiet  and  assured  realm, 
'  in  the  study  of  its  poli^,  in  the  promotioin  of  its  welfare,  is  our  own 
.'  safety,  8atis£Eiction»and  glory.  Need  we  ee^k  higher  honor,  or  purer 
,i  happiness,  than  appertaift  to  what  the  poet  of  kwt  Paradise  has  de- 

finedas 

"  The  saered  and  homefelt  delight^ 
The  ffphercertaiaty  of  weldngbtiss?' 

Sad,  indeed,  is  ihe  eoudition  of  the  homeless.    A  cadence  more 

moum&l  than  I  oan  describe  dwells  in  my  memory ;  the  tonto  of  a 

woina^  wheea  priaie  ^  days  was  past,  and  whose  rsason  iUtei^. 

,  Condnually*  was  she  rqieating,  in  thrilling  recitative,  as  she  rocked 

her  body  to  and  fro-?- 

''Ko  home!  no  home! 
Broken  snatches  of  what  in  better  years  she  had  read  from  her 
Bible,  liQgerad  with  her,  and  she  somethnes  murrimred,  ^'Foies 
hare  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests  "' — 

Tha.restahehad  forgottau.  But  back  came  the  burden  of  the 
heart  diige.with  added  force— 

"Kahome!  no  horned' 

To  obviate  so  fearful  a  cahuaity,;  Christian  Charity  labors  without 

weariness  in  her  Master's  strength.    She  erects  domes  and  endows 

and  consecrates  them,  and  gathers  the  old  and  helpness,  and  tlie 

outcast  wandering  orphan,  that  they  may  find  under  the  shadow  of 

.  her  wing  the  semblanC'e  of  a  home. 

We,  who  possess  a  treasure  in  fee-simple,  how  can  we  best  express 
our  gratitude  ?  %ould  not  our  first  thought  be,  how  to  render  it 
happy  ?  This  cannot  be  successfully  done  without  studying  its  pol* 
ity.  No  code  of  laws  can  be  well  administered,  if  not  understood 
and  appreciated. 

The  minor  modes  of  consulting  its  welfare  sometimes  fail  of  re- 

eiving  due  attention.     I  knew  a  lady  who  made  a  pleasant  home  with 

jmnM^  meats  aad  a  reslricted  spaee.    Bbetefaeri^ed  the  pere#pti6n  of 

Inmw^.    If  4here  was  a  c^eYiee  in  whkh  to  pbnt  a  vine;  she  placed 

it  there.  .  It  clasped  its  prop  add  gave  her  a  cluster.    Where  Ihere 

jwaa  jioroom  for  afiower4ied,Bhe-se*  a  root  of  pansies,  aiid  the^ 

.  Aoolced  up  and  ,MMsedi  bar..  Skub  mani^ied  to  pUini  two  trees.    Tfaiey 

w«re  content  with  their  narrow  quaKer^  and  i^eached  her  some  fri^t 
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for  the  rent,  and  a  nest  of  living  song-birds  took  tmxBUj  imong 
their  branches.  She  discovered  that  the  rural  element  harmoniied 
with  home  happiness.         ♦         ♦         ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Home  reveals  high  tened  charms  after  on  occabional  absenoe.  How 
unspeakably  do  they  brighenat  our  return.  One  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits of  journeying,  to  our  sex,  may  be  to  deepen  the  sense  of  its  at- 
tractions and  the  love  of  its  duties.  We  may  have  been  cheered  bj 
visits  to  relatives  and  friends^ — gay  at  the  watering-place,  or  delighted 
by  the  scenery  of  wider  exploration.  But  the  welcome  home  ii 
worth  them  all.  The  sight  of  our  own  roof-tree,  however  humble, 
the  greeting  of  the  faithful  servant,  the  seat  upon  the  80&  at  twi- 
light, one  hand  in  that  of  our  best  beloved, — the  child  climbing  to 
our  knee,  bring  a  home-thrill  that  surpasses  all  outer  joy.  Eten 
amid  foreign  lands,  and  the  strong  associations  of  classic  climes,  the 
waving  of  the  trees  in  our  own  far-off  hiwn,  the  flitting  garments  of 
the  liale  ones  playing  beneuh  them,  have  been  suddenly  shaken  be 
fore  us  by  Memory,  eclipsing  the  gorgeous  palace,  or  camJe,  or  tem- 
ple where  we  wandered. 

We  have  felt  that  the  pleasures  of  home  outweighed  the  excite- 
ments of  curiosity,  the  flatteries  of  fame,  and  the  endcements  of 
worldly  honors.     For  the  life  of  woman  is  in  the  heart 

The  smile,  the  sweet  voice,  the  kind  word,  the  self-forgetful  ser- 
vices of  love,  these  are  home-flowers  that  we  would  ever  wear  in  our 
bosom.  Obeying  the  injunction  of  the  eloquent  apostle,  to  '*  leani 
to  show  piety  at  home,"  may  our  earthly  dwelling-place  foreshadow 
that  object  of  our  highest  aspirations, — "a  house  not  made  with 
hands  eternal  in  the  heavens." 


GBEAT  SALT  LAKB. 


From  an  interesting  description  of  the  Great  Mi  Lake,  wbiefa 
we  find  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  we  make  the  following  extract!: 

Away  out  in  the  Western  wilds,  some  three  hundred  miles  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  amidst  other  and  loftier  monntaine 
still,  there  exists  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities  in 
the  world-^e  Onat  Salt  Lake.  ' 

All  the  streams  and  rivers  which  run  into  Salt  Lake  have  their 
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aouroes  in  the  Gaeat  Basin,  and  what  is  remarkahle,  none  of  them 
find  iheir  way  out  of  it.  There  are  no  outlets  to  the  great  lake ;  it 
noeives  the  waters  of  several  large  rivers,  swollen  annually  by  their 
aKrantain  tributaries,  but  in  no  vei'y  extensive  degree  are  the  water* 
of  the  lake  increased  during  the  seasons  of  the  most  copious  flow- 
iBgof  these  rivers.  What  becomes  of  the  water  is  a  question  solv- 
mble  only  by  the  universal  laws  of  nature^  which  keep  the  waters 
within  these  circumscribed  limits  in  equilibrium,  as  the  same  is  done 
on  an  immeasurably  grander  scale  with  the  waters  of  the  great 
oceans  of  the  world.  Great  Salt  Lake,  according  to  the  United 
States  government  survey,  which  was  completed  in  1860,  is  two 
hundred  and  ninety -one  miles  in  circumference  on  the  shore  line. 
The  storm  line,  as  it  is  called,  would  make  it  uiuch  more  extensive. 
This  storm  line  is  the  extent  to  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  are 
driven  by  the  frequent  and  violent  winds  which  sweep  over  its  sur* 
fiMse,  chasing  the  waters  in  rolling  waves  far  out  upon  the  salt  march- 
m  and  sandy  plains.  The  lake  is  oblong,  being  about  twice  as  long 
north  and  south  as  it  is  wide.  There  are  several  islands  in  the  lake» 
wMch  obstruct  the  view  of  its  whole  sur&ce.  Of  these,  Antelope 
Ishmd  is  the  largest.  It  is  sixteen  miles  lon^g,  and  five  miles  across 
its  widest  part,  and  it  rises  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  These  islands  are  all  similar  in  appearance,  being  long  barren 
rocky  mountains,  ranging  north  and  south ;  the  same  being  the  gen- 
eral course  of  all  the  mountains  in  that  region.  On  some  of  the 
mountain  islands  are  found  innumerable  quantities  of  wild  water 
fowl,  such  as  gulls,  ducks,  white  brandt,  blue  herons,  cormorants, 
pdicans;  and  eggs  are  sometimes  found  so  thick  upon  the  ground  in 
fiiTorite  spots,  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  without  tramping  upon 
them;  these  fowls  find  their  food  in  the  rivers  and  streams  which 
flow  into  the  lake.  No  living  thing  of  any  kind  exists  in  the  waters 
of  ib»  lake.  A  de^  dark  colored  substaooe  is  washed  to  the  shore. 
which  on  the  shore  somewhat  resembles  very  small  dried  leaves,  and 
in  the  water  kwks  like  mud  ;  this  hae  been  proved  to  be  the  larvae  of 
ittBects,  and  when  disturbed  it  emits  a  most  nauseating  smell.  Where 
tliey  come  from,  is  a  question  which  has  never  been  solved;  perhaps 
lliey  were  winged  insects  and  fell  into  the  lake.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  Salter  than  any  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Persons 
engaged  in  boiling  salt  on  the  shores  of  tl^  lake,  say  that  three  buck* 
eta  of  water  dipped  out  of  the  lake  and  bpiled  in  an  open  wooden 
trough,  with  a  sheet  iron  bottom,  will  yield  one  bucket  of  salt ;  or 
in  ouer  words,  that  it  is  one  third  salt. 


no  European  C'orr€sp<miene€, 

The  anal^^sis  of  the  water  made  under  the  United  States  l^i^cy  in 
1 850,  says  that  the  water  contains  more  than  20  per  cen(  of.  jj^nre 
cloride  of  sodium,  and  about  two  per  cent  of  other  salts,  maldog^piie 
of  the  purest,   most  concentrated  brines  known  to  the  world.      .The 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  very  great;  this  in  the  same  an^sis 
is  given  at  1 . 1 70,  water  being  1 000.     The  water  is  so  heavy  or. buoy- 
ant, that  a  person  bathing  in  it  can  sit  upright,  with  head,  i^hf^^en 
and  arms  out  of  the  water,  like  sitting  on  a  rocking  cha^r ;  an^  ^^P^~ 
8on  can  lie  on  the  surface  with  head,  hands  and  feet  out  of  the.  w#(er. 
In  the  lake  the  color  of  the  water  is  a  very  deep  dark  blue*  mxich 
more  so  than  the  ocean,  but  when  taken  in  the  hand  it  is  transpii^t 
The  water  in  the  hike  is  generally  very  shallow  for  long  distiucioes 
from  the  shore,  and  though  it  ia  deeper  farther  out,  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  deep  lake.     Its  rapid  changes*  receding  from,  one  pi^oe 
and  rolling  out  upon  another,  caused  by  the  frequent  and  y'KJ^ 
storms,  which  come  sometimes  suddenly  without  any  premoajtipn, 
Bweeping  over  it  wiih  the  resistless  fury  of  toruadaes,  render  it,9iiry 
unsafe  for  navigation  in  boats  :  indeed,  it  is  not  considered  n^yig^h- 
This  great  salt  lake  is  only  used  at  present  for  boiling  a  little  salt  «gptt 
iu  dreary,  desolate  shores. 


-<>- 


[For  the  Indiana  School  fKourinal.] 
BUBpPBAN  .C0BRE5P0NDEKQE. 

STUrroART,  P«B,  15th,  1861. 

jk  younpter,  some  eight yeara  old,  flying  down  the  main  street  of  4it«Mr 

gart  the  other  day^  his  heela  spattering  at  every  step  the  knapsack  of 

books  strapped  to  his  shoulders,  received  a  thrust  firam  thegnaof  W 

'  of  the  sentinels  before  the  great  doors  of  the  Crown  Prince's  Pil^H^ 

The  young  gentleman  paused  in  his  career  and  eyed  t^e  stolid  sol^M^P 

amazement    "  Never  mind,"  said  a  country-woman,  of  course,  an.  Afflff* 

tcan,  laughing' at  the  boy's  bewildered  countenance,  "he  thought  jqo 

were  something  dangerous,  but  he  sees  he  was  mistaken."    Theb^ 

]p*iDneicl,  and  walked,  Ibrktleasta  minute,  then  resumt'd  his  natural 

•gail^  that  of  an  excited  colt,  and  arriving  at  N'o.  18,  dashed  up  four  flights 

^ot  stein  and  presented  himself  breaChleiss  at  his  mother^s  door,  to  be  n^ 
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hiiedwith,  "  Oh,  nj  de«r  child !  vrhy  cu't  7<ou  walk  like  a  Oenwui 
boj?  I  am  in  dailj  terror  of  being  diamiased  from  tbia  bouse  only  oa 
lODiNmt  of  your  noiae." 

'*  We|l,  if  I  waa  n't  taken  down  to-day !"  exclaimed  a  somewhat  old(«r 
boy  not  long  since.  '*  I  heard  a  parcel  of  little  fellows  behind  me  calliog 
iQ  Eog^h, '  Gentleman,  thy  book  !  gentleman,  thy  book  ! '  Of  coursa  I 
thoQ^r  they  were  making  fun  of  me,  and  I  bc^n  to  get  pretty  m#d. 
They  kept  on  calling  and  I  kept  oq  getting  maddor,  but  I  did  n't  turn 
round  nor  notice  them  any  way.  At  last  one  caught  up  with  me,  and 
handed  me  a  book  I  bad  dropped.  Ha  took  off  bis  cap  and  made  auch 
t  mBelMw !  I  tell  you  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself." 

Pretty  good  specimens,  these  two  boys  are,  of  youxig  America,  nol 
of  the  swearing,  swaggering^  pretentious  class  which  haa  assumed  the 
nune,  but  of  the  gienuine,  high  spirited,  headlong,  obstreperous  y^ung 
America.  They  see  no  impropriety  in  a  rses  down  the  royal  street  of » 
luge  old  European  city ;  they  would  like  a  game  of  snowball  with  the 
ting  if  he  were  not  such  an  old  man ;  they  fed  on  an  equality  with  lord 
or  peasant,  it's  all  the  same  to  them  if  the  man  is  brave  and  can  tell  a 
coed  sU>Tj,  and  they  haTe  lots  of  fun  wherever  they  ga 

At  a  convenient,  which  means  a  considerable  distance,  the  Amerioan 
hoj  is  an  interesting  member  of  the  human  femily ;  h^  is  not  in  the 
kttt  w/amons  as  we  heard  a  Gormen  gardener  grumble  the  other  day, 
bet  it  must  be  confessed  he  is  very  different  from  a  German  boy. 

"Who  knows  where  my  copies  are  ?  Whore's  my  Geography  ?  I'm 
tff!"    And  away  goes  iitUe  America  to  school. 

"Adiea,  dear  mamma  !  Adieu,  little  sister!"  says  little  Germany, 
toeompanying  the  adieu  with  a  kiss. 

"Oh,  we've  bad  the  most  fun,"  cries  America,  aa  he  bursts  into  the 
door  00  his  return,  and  he  yells  into  his  mother's  unwilling  cars  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  day. 

"Good  evening,  mamma,-'  is  the  gentle  salute  of  Germany.  If  the 
Dttmma  Ls  ill,  as  we  have  seen,  he  goes  to  the  bed  and  takes  the  pale 
IttBd  in  hLs,  w^hile  he  tells,  with  no  lack  of  animation,  all  that  haa  befell 
fen  him  through  the  day. 

All  the  time  little  America  is  at  home,  the  house  is  in  an  uproar.  The 
bihy  screams,  the  slate  pencils  are  lost,  the  ink  gets  upset,  the  mother 
my  cry  Peace,  the  &ther  may  threaten  War,  all  goes  wrong  until  he  ia 
>fittn  off.  to  school,  or  safe  in  bed.  Little  Germany  works  at  a  puzale, 
or makfls a  block-house  in  a  comer,  and  if  he  and  the  baby  get  kuloa 
%^t,  it  is  not  the  boy  who  breaks  upon  the  occupations  of  older  peo« 
^  to  have  the  question  settled,  but  the  untaught  and  irresponsible  little 
one. 

A  Qennan  boy  on  the  street  takes  off  his  o^  and  makes  you  a  courtly  , 
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bow.  Ad  American  grins,  and  majbe  nods.  In  a  small  iichool— in  a 
large  one  it  would  be  impossible — ^the  German  boy  shakes  hands  witk 
his  teacher  when  he  comes  and  when  he  goes ;  and  in  every  school, 
large  or  small,  ir  the  teacher  snesze^,  the  fire  boys,  or  the  fifty,  ezcUim 
together,  "May  it  be  for  your  health  !*'  Foolish  enough  this  little  cere- 
mony ia,  but  as  a  general  thing  some  attention  to  ceremonious  obsenr- 
ances  baa  a  softening,  quieting,  graTitating  effect  upon  the  character,  and 
it  is  neglect  of  this  more  tlian  anything  else  that  makes  our  Americtii 
children  so  uproarious. 

German  boys  do  not  often  go  to  church,  ss  their  attendance  is  sup- 
poaed  not  to  be  worth  the  room  they  occupy,  and  as  going  to  church 
here,  where  fires  are  luxuries  only  to  be  found  in  dwelling-houses,  b  a 
sort  of  martyrdom  the  young  body  cannot  well  endure.  A  sin  and  i 
shame  this  is,  and  the  source  of  heavy  evils  which  lie  at  the  door  of 
parents  and  church-members,  but  1  do  not  think  it  is  acknowledged,  or 
•ven  observed.  However,  if  tiiey  did  go  to  church,  it  would  be  an  im- 
possibility for  them  to  conduct  improperly,  the  propriety  and  solemnity 
of  the  whole  immense  congregation  is  sa  impressive.  Each  individual, 
whatever  may  be  his  age,  eight  or  eighty,  stands  a  few  moments,  with 
bowed  head  in  reverent  silence,  before  he  takes  his  seat.  The  whole 
mass  rises  as  the  preacher  enters,  remains  standing  during  his  silent 
prayer,  during  the  blessing  he  invokes  upon  them,  and  the  long  prayer 
which  follows.  During  the  sermon  scarce  an  eye  wanders,  scarce! 
movement  is  made.  It  is  not  fair  to  draw  a  contrast  between  what  is 
supposed  on  one  side  and  what  is  known  on  the  other,  but  it  is  fiur 
enough  to  allude  to  the  deportment  of  some  American  boys  in  church. 
They  look  in  the  preacher's  face,  and  yawn  exactly  in  the  nonchalant 
manner  of  a  dog  which  gapes  in  the  fire  ;  they  stretch  with  the  same 
independence,  and  go  to  sleep  without  the  slightest  compunction.  Now 
to  say  nothing  of  sleeping  in  a  church,  the  fiict  of  indulging  in  so  gross 
an  impropriety  in  the  presence  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  detriments! 
to  that  respect  for  others  which  is  a  prominent  part  of  ever}-  manly  na- 
ture. Sometimes,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  feel  sleepy  they  read  with 
the  same  utter  disregard  of  God  or  man.  Sometimes  again,  they  have 
the  jolliest  of  times  in  their  pew,  and  only  a  remarkable  degree  of  self- 
control  enables  the  preacher,  if  he  is  cognizant  of  their  proceedings,  to 
get  through  his  sermon  without  startling  changes  of  countenance. 

This  single  fact  of  improper  deportment  in  church  influences  the 
whole  ofaaracter,  and  stamps  it  through  life  with  a  want  of  control,  <^ 
oomposure,  of  respect^  and  reverence.  Let  the  boy  who  wants  to  be, 
or  be  thought  anything,  sit  up  straight  in  church,  and  listen  to  the 
preacher. 

It  if  not  merely  in  boyhood  that  there  is  an  unfavorable  distinction  in 
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ms  abroad  and  at  homa.  Thara  is  a  roughnesi,  an  inoonsidarata- 
A  hwnj  oftan  to  ba  finnid  in  all  gradas  and  all  parU  of  Amariean 
aoeietj  which  ara  raielj  mat  with  abroad,  whila  tbara  ia  a  snaTity  and 
gentlMwaa  and  oouiiUnaaa  abroad  which  axenaaa  any  littla  azceaa  of  oer- 
amonj  thara  maj  ba,  and  an  oaaa  and  aalf-poaaaaaion  which  giraa 
all  manban  of  aooiaty  a  iealing  of  antira  libarty  to  ba  and  enjoy  than- 
artves. 

Some  paenliaritiaa  in  tha  German  bmgw^sa  add  muoh  to  the  kindli* 
naas  which  ia  the  general  axpreasion  of  aociety.  Round  and  plain  wa 
qiaaktho  name  of  oor  friend,  the  German  almost  always  aaya.  "My 
daar  80  and  80,"  or  aimply,  "my  dear!"  A  troop  of  school-boys  on  a 
walk  hail  a  peasant  with,  "  Dear  man,  tell  us  how  &r  it  is  to  the  next 
Tillage !"  There  are  a  thonsaad  littla  expressions  like,  "  I  thank  you," 
**  Fray  don't»"  "  Thank  yon  many  times,"  **  I  beg  you  earnestly,  or  many 
times,  or  heartily  not  to  thank  me !"  of  coarse  not  strung  out  in  so  many 
words,  but  it  is  impossible  to  translate  literally.  "May  you  eqjoy  your 
dinner,"  "  May  the  meal  be  blessed  to  you!"  Ac.  ftc,  Ibllowad  by  a  cere- 
monioaa  bowing  and  shaking  of  handa.  Some  of  these  expressions  are 
ridicnlons  in  English,  bat  the  gentle,  considerate,  watchAil  manner 
which  aooompaniaa  them,  would  lose  nothing  by  translation,  if  it  needed 
ttanslathy. 

With  all  the  good  howerar,  there  is  one  (kult  which  strikes  the  for- 
eigner unpleasantly,  althongh  much  more,  very  much  more  m  North 
than  in  Sooth  Germany.  It  is  the  poaition  of  women,  noticeable  in  all 
daaaes.  In  good  and  refined  fiunilies  of  course  she  feels  no  want  of  love 
attl  tenderness  and  care,  but  she  is  never  well  educated.  For  this  reason, 
lei  me  say  in  a  parenthesis,  it  is  folly  to  send  girls  to  Germany  to  be  ed- 
oented.  And  with  aU  the  lore  that  these  warm  hearted  people  giTe— and 
thay  are  tha  warmest  hearted  people  that  breathe,  except  ourselres — ^they 
do  not  gixe,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  giye  the  dignified  and  strong 
poaition  that  the  true  woman — ^because  she  t>  true  and  modest,  and  sell- 
wpectful — wants,  though  she  would  a  thousand  times  rather  go 
without  it  than  claim  it  Only  the  American  giTes  fully,  freely,  and 
loringly  to  woman,  her  share  of  life. 

In  Berlin  we  used  to  be  half  amused,  half  indignant  to  find  CTen  our 
ahan  of  the  parement  refused.  How  often  to  aroid  collision  with  some 
borly  gentleman  haTO  we  been  obliged  to  hurry  off  the  narrow  strip  of 
smooth  stone  which  formed  the  only  comfortable  place  for  the  feet 

The  other  day,  again  we  experienced  the  same  feeling  of  indignant 
aanaement  We  were  returning  firom  Heidelberg  to  Stuttgart,  and  in 
dianging  cars  at  firuchsal,  were  unable  to  find  the  car  in  which  smoking 
ii  not  allowed.  Ih  consequence  we  followed  the  most  respectable  look- 
ing peopla  wa  aaw,  and  seating  6urselves  in  a  comer,  congratulated  our- 
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•elTe»  <m  tbepossMmn  tH  %  wiadow.  But  it  tha  nnoke  •uctiinttlitad, 
and  lie,  wwrMd  li0r  <»rtoni  quftlmiih  actteations,  ftttei&pted  to  open  our 
.window,  we  found  to  our  oomtamAtkm  that  it  ww  immaviMe.  Attha 
first  atoi^inc-place,  a  gontlemMi  entering  politnly  aaked  if  ha  uri^  oe- 
cupy  part  of  our  fMit.  Wa  were  mtber  glad  to  have  a  companion. 
'*  May  1  8moke?'  he  asked,  preparing  to  light  a  cigar.  "  We  have  no  oh- 
jection,  but'*^{brocd  to  be  candid--''  it  makaa  us  tarj  sick ! "  ''80  U' 
rejoined  ha  coolly,  pufling  away,  '•  then  you*te  got  in  the  wrong  car ! ' 
We  knew  that  very  well,  and  that  we  had  no  rig^t  to  oljeol ;  but  we 
could  not  help  ibinking,  an  American  gantieman  wouldn't  do  so,  nnleas 
indeed  an  Aborigiaal,  the  «na^  for  instanea^  who,  when  on  a  viait  to  Qen. 
Jackson  in  Ihe  White  House,  said  as  he  lighted  his  pipe,  '*  General, 
you  no  like  smoke?  "  "No! "  answered  the  General.  *'  Then  you  go 
way! "  returned  the  red  man  with  a  dignified  wave  of  the  hand. 

All  this  about  manners  is  neither  interesting  nor  original,  iaasumch  as 
everybody  who  comes  to  Europe  makes  just  such  obssrvations;  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  looking  away  firom  our  virtues  now  sad  than  iad 
consulting  over  our  faults,  though  they  be  only  Ikuhs  of  manner.  And 
it  is  not  good  to  neglect  any,  the  smallest  thteg  that  asay  add  to  gesp 
oral  or  individual  happiness.  Life  is  long  enough — too  long  sometimea— » 
it  is  too  long  whgn  the  tale  is  told  and  only  the  useless  amoral  is  left  to 
fill  out  the  time.  But  it  is  always  too  shorty  at  the  longest  it  is  too 
short  to  be  vexed  and  worn  by  the  crosses,  jalta  and  jars  of  a  thoaglit^ 
less  society.  M. 


Cdbiocs  GBOLooiCAt  Pact.— In  a  field,  the  property  of  Mr.  Kenton 
situated  a  shoH  distance  fh)m  the  point  where  the  Leeds  aud  Liverpool 
Canal  is  crossed  by  the  Midland  and  Company's  lUtilway,  at  the  Idle, 
near  Bradford,  is  a  considerable  hill,  or  piece  of  rising  ground,  which  has 
been  noticed  to  be  gradually  attaining  greater  elevation  during  a  period  ex- 
tending  otfer  the  last  thirty  years.  Vhere  even  young  men  who  remem- 
ber the  field  being  quite  level,  whereas  now  there  is  a  high  mound  near 
the  middle  of  it.  The  cause  of  this  singular  elevaiion  has  given  rise  to 
much  speeulafion.  Some  persons  suppose  that  it  is  owing  to  the  upward 
pressure  of  water  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  m'sery  of  man  appears  like  childish  petulanoe,  when  we  aKplope 
the  steady  and  pi  odigal  { rovison  that  has  been  made  for  his  suf^rt  ani 
delight  on  this  grten  ball  which  floats  him  through  the  heavens.— j^nersoii. 
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WATSIDfi  BEWABD& 

It  does  seem  as  if  the  more  disinterested  sny  work  is,  the  less  ofetrih 
it  has  in  it,  and  the  farther  its  hiflnenee  raaohes,  the  less  present  reward 
it  reeehres.  This  is  eqwciaTly  tme  of  labor  bestowed  in  tiM  intellectual 
and  Bwral  dsvation  <^  mankind.  If  a  tailor  make  mj  neighbor's  bojr  a 
ooat,  the  oost  <tf  said  garment  is  williBgl j  paid,  for  a  tftogiUe  equiTalent 
is  beiyrs  his  ejes.  But  if  the  teacher  do  a  ikr  nobler  and  more  lasting 
work  lor  the  same  boj,  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  heart,  his 
bill  will  be  paid  as  a  kind  of  half  gratiiitj.  Some  noU^  exceptions  there 
aie^  but  our  obeerration  compels  us  to  say  that  most  pai^ents  think  mora 
of  the  dressing  of  their  children's  bodies  than  of  the  disciplining  of  their 


But  as  little  encoumgamesit  as  the  teacher  may  receive,  even  from 
those  of  whom  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  most^  still  the  earnest  teacher 
will  hftv«  rewards,  and  present  rewards.  And  to  pass  over  that  constant 
^iprobatioB  of  conscience^  which  is  the  reward  of  all  engaged  in  well- 
dmg;  the  teacher  has  special  rewards,  enough,  yes,  more  than  enough, 
to  balance  his  peculiar  trials.  Among  these  we  might  mention  the  pleas- 
ure aribsag  from  the  study  of  human  nature,  in  its  fimnk,  multitudinous 
phases,  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  scions  of  humanity,  with  whom 
he  is  in  dailycontact  And  this  pleasure  is  hightened,  since  the  true 
taaolMr  studies  the  diveise  chavMsters  around  him  with  a  view  to  their 

And  that  improvement  itself  haw  gratifying  to  the  anxious  teacher ! 
We  have  now  a  class  in  (Geometry  and  Al|pebra,  who  three  ^eais  ago 
hsd  to  rouse  and  rack  all  their  mentality  to  "  do  "  loo%  division.  Now, 
unfrithfid  as  we  may  have  been,  none  but  the  teacher  Imows  thenchness 
of  that  reward,  as  we  have  seen  the  eyes  in  that  class  sparkle  agpun  and 
again,  as  the  mind  opened  to  receive  new  truth.  And  a  change  we  have 
been  permitted  to  see,  during  that  period,  in  the  whole  characteis  of 
many; — ^the  rough  become  measurably  refined,  the  passionate  self-pof- 
eessed,  and  the  indolent  rightfully  ambitious.  Still  more  pleasing  have 
been  these  last  developments. 

Present  rewards  there  are,  too,  coming  directly,  from  loving  pupil  or 
appreciating  parent  The  fidthfiil  teenher  will  be  surrounded  by  %t  least 
a  few  young,  pure,  loving  hearts — enou^  to  keep  from  his  own  the  chill 
«f  the  outside  world.  Many  an  "aching  void"  we've  had  filled  by  an  i^ 
pie  Creserved  from  a  soamty  store,)  rolling  into  it  from  the  hand  of  some 
little  jWmi  And  when  some  confiding  parent  has  told  us,  that  words 
or  money  could  not  repay  what  we  had  done  for  his  children,  we  havs 
Ibll  like  rB(dying  with  mellow  hear^  if  not  tearfrd  eye,  "We  have  our 
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We  nt  down  to  pon  one  paragraph  on  this  snbject,  and  surely,  now, 
must  stop.  Fellow-teachers,  pleasant  and  encouraging  as  it  maj  be  we 
are  not  to  wait  for,  or  mourn  the  absence  of  Present  Be  wards.  The 
mightj  pressure  of  duty  is  upon  us,  and  that  well  discharged,  eternity's 
exceeding  great  reward  is  ours. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES* 


^ 


BT  O.  W.  BOSS. 


A  Teachers'  Institute  is  an  organisation  baring  for  its  olject  the  jtto- 
fesnonai  improTement  of  Teachers.  This  impnvemmt  is  two-fold :  first, 
improTement  in  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught;  second,  and  nK»e 
important,  improTement  in  modes  of  Tdockmg.  In  this  last  lies  the  essen- 
tial excellence  of  an  Institute.  Other  excellencies  may  attach,  but  rather 
extrinsically,  or  accidentally,  than  inherently. 

The  usual  means  for  this  improvement  are,  1st,  the  assemlding  of  a 
part  or  all  of  the  teachers  of  a  county ;  2nd,  commodious  rooms  with 
bUkck-boards,  maps,  globes  and  other  ordinary  conveniences ;  dd,  a  proper 
classification,  and  skillful  instruction  of  said  teachers ;  all  saperrised  and 
controlled  by  an  efficient  Superintendent  Such  we  deem  the  essentia! 
means  and  ends  of  a  Teachers'  Institute.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  an 
Institute  is  but  littie  difierent  from  a  Normal  School, — being  in  means 
similar,  in  end  or  object  identical.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  brerity,  we 
may  call  a)i  Institute  a  transient  Normal  School,  or  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, an  wUrmxUent  Normal  BchooL 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  means  and  objects  of  an  Institute,  we 
submit  a  fow  suggestions  relative  to  its  organization  and  management 

1.     Of  ihe  agents  of  organixaHon. 

In  ooontieB  where  associations  exist,  we  know  of  no  agents  more  suita- 
ble or  more  efficient  than  these  to  both  oiganize,  and,  for  a  period  at  least, 
supervise  the  Institutes  of  said  counties.  This  supervision  may  continue 
ontil  the  Association  merges  into  the  Institute,  or  till  the  Institute  be- 
comes  a  pematient  organization.  But  where  no  Association  exists,  a  few 
earnest  teaoherB  must  move  in  the  matter,  addressing  letters  or  cinniUos 
to  their  more  apathetic  neighbors,  telling  them  that  an  Institute  is  to  be 
held,  and  that  they  and  all  other  teachers  are  invited  to  come,  that  tiiey 
may  work  and  **  reason  together.'*     Should  it,  however,  tufn  out^  that 

*  Read  before  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  published  on  re^aeskof 
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in  some  counties  there  are  not  bo  nutnj  as  eren  a  few  earnest  teachars— 
none  but  one — ^lethim  go  to  work,  remembering  that  *'one  righteous 
shall  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight" 

2.  €f  place  o^  hdding  sessions. 

We  think,  as  a  rule,  the  first  two  or  three  sessioiis  of  an  Institute 
should  be  held  in  small  towns,  at  least  towns  other  than  the  countj-seat 
Seasons  for  this, — the  Institute  being  young  and  without  prestige  otn 
bacdl J  h<^  to  work  itself  into  notke  at  the  ooimty-seat,  where  courts, 
oouTentions,  and  other  assemblages  are  common ;  but  these  not  obtaining 
in  other  towns,  the  opportunities  for  public  notice,  oonsequentlf  for  en- 
couragement, are  more  fitTorable. 

3.  Co-operatUm  of  CiU^sns. 

We  think  it  appropriate,  that  the  committee  of  managers^  previous  to 
the  time  of  meeting,  should  call  upon  the  town  or  towns  regarded  as  £»- 
vorable  locations,  to  ascertain  what  co-operation  or  fiivors  they  will  ex* 
tend  in  the  way  of  school-rooms,  halls  or  churches,  and  reduced  prioea 
of  boarding.  This  matter  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  1st,  because  teachers  need  these  fitror? ;  2nd,  because  the  pro- 
fessional improTement  of  teachen  reverts  with  a  heavy  per  cent,  to  the ' 
community  in  wluoh  they  labor ;  and  3d,  such  a  course  {ImrmonuitnMies 
the  educational  temperature  of  said  towns.  For  if  they  rehise  co-<^ra- 
taoD,  the  inference  is  pretty  conclurive,fthat  they  live  in  a  cold  climate  (ed- 
ucationaUy  considered).  We  do  not  say  therefore,  per  consequence  of 
tb]s»  that  the  Institute  should  not  be  held  at  this  place;  it  may  be  thai 
it  ou^t,  and  it  may  be,  for  the  presenti  it  ought  not;  numbers^  Influ- 
once,  means  of  teachen,  A^c,  must  determine  this.  We  do  say,  however, 
that  an  Institute,  as  any  other  organization,  going  into  a  place  to  stop 
two  or  three  weeksy  should  know  beforehand,  something  of  the  reception 
it  is  to  meet  Let  me  assure  you  from  experience,  that  the  reception  and 
subsequent  encouragement  or  indifference  will  have  something  to  do  vrith 
the  success  of  an  Institute.  Hence  we  say,  let  this  co-operation  be  ashed 
and  extended,  thus  enaUing  young  teachen  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
four  or  five  weeks'  attendance  upon  the  annual  Institute; — at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  holding  of  Institutes  where  as  yet  none  have  been 
held. 

4.  Langih  of  aessums. 

After  the  firet  or  organising  session,  the  shortest  time  of  oeasion,  as  a 
rule  should  be  two  weeks.  (This  applies  to  Indiana  in  her  present  wants, 
not  to  her  future.)  We  need  give  no  argument  for  this  fbrther  than  to 
aay  much  of  the  fint  week  is,  of  necessify,  consumed  in  getting  into 
working  order.  The^f  example  of  our  neighbore  ikvon  two  weeks,  or 
Imiger.  Michigan  holds  two  vreeks,  Ohio,  fiivquently,  four,  and  one 
county  ]$8t  summer,  five.    Further,  the  banner  county  of  our  own  State, 
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W^rae,  haa  fcr  Mint  yean  giren  un  tht  example  of  two  weeks. 

ft.     Order  and  JmouneemarU  of  ExtmueB, 

An  oHm  pf  ezeiciaea,  embnuang  Text-Bookt  snd  sabjecto  pnnmed, 
should,  so  fur  a  practicable,  be  arranged  and  annonnoed  some  weeks,  or 
eovn  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Institute.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
taaitj  lor  both  pupils  and  instructors  to  prepare  for  their  work.  This  is 
esMntial  to  ^e  highest  success.  We  would  suggest  fkurther,  that  sub- 
j^Qts  unfiniBhed  at  one  session  be  resumed  at  the  next,  at  the  point  where 
Isft,  thus  teadiag  to  thoroug^measand  oneness  in  both  acquisition  and  driU. 
Farther,  it  auy  be  suggested  or  rather  assumed,  that  the  elementary,  or 
Common  School  branches,  receiye  the  1Srst  attention,  nor  be  left  until 
nuutered,  mastered  in  the  teacher-sense  of  mastery,  namely— an  ability  to 
teadi  them  tisscti^,  dUadyj  imprusivdy. 

We  <4Qse  these  su|^estions  with  a  remaric  or  two  rektiTe  to  the  Su* 
pstinteiident  Wherever  practioaUe,  the  Superintendent  should  be  an 
mmurm^  fwdy  scholar,  (not  of  neoessify  a  profound  one,)  a  successfhl  dis- 
ciplinarian, a  fiur  talker  or  speaker,  and  above  all  a  modd  teacher.  True, 
these  rarely  combine  in  the  same  indvidual,  yet  we  believe  them  neces- 
iliy  to  the  hii^Mst  suooess  of  an  Institute. 

As  a  third  branch  of  our  sulject  we  notice  briefly  a  few  reasons  m  hf 
hilf  c/  b^MUMee,  Ist. — ^A  reason  is  found  ki  the  (kjed  or  eem  of  Insti- 
totes,  aswsly,  iktpr^feemanail  mprwemofd  cf  TttuSmrs,  Now  if  Institutes 
aoeompUsh  this  olgect  in  any  satisftctory  sense,  we'are  prepared  to  pro- 
nogace  them  not  a  desideimtum  only,  but  a  necessity.  This  necessity,  if 
W9  axe  not  mistaken,  demands  their  enstenee  not  at  the  present  only, 
b^t  in  the  fiiture,  and  until  displaced  by  something  better ;  which  some- 
thisi;  better  we  recognise  as  the  Normcd  Bthooi. 

A  second  reason  is  found  in  theur  salutaiy  effects  upon  the  communi- 
tifis  in  which  they  are  held.  Every  teadier  of  experience  feels  the  foree 
of  this  position  without  argument,  but  in  order  to  give  it  the  force  of 
foci^  we  give  the  statement  of  others.  Says  the  Superintendent  of  Coa- 
nectictttt  in  his  bkst  report: — "  The  experisnoe  of  twelve  years  has  proved 
that  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  interesting  a  community  in  com- 
mon schools  is  the  holding  <tf  pmUic  meetings  in  connection  with  the  u- 
nual  Institutes.  Henoe,  says  he,  the  most  of  the  Institutes  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  have  been  held  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns,  not  before 
visited  by  Jastitiites ;  one  important  object  being  the  awakening  of  a  lo- 
cal interest  in  common  sohools." 

Touching  the  same,  says  the  Superintendent  of  Maine:  ''The  second, 
and  even  third  tuomnm  of  Uie  Institute  have  been  requested  by  the  com- 
mnnity  because  of  their  wholsorae  effiaets  upon  the  schools." 

Without  quoting  Uke  statements  of  others,  we  submit,  that  this  is  a 
weighty  reason  in  behalf  of  Institutes,  especially  in  communities  preju- 
diced a^unst,  or  indifferent  to  public  eckodia. 
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A  third  rsMon  is  found  in  the  example  of  other  Stl^tes.  So  important 
do  eome  States  deem  Infttitutes,  that  they  either  recognise  or  demand 
their  existence  hy  legiaiatiye  enactments,  at  the  same  time  appropriating 
fonds  for  their  support  Michigan,  through  her  Legislature,  recognises 
their  existence,  and  appropiates  $1,800  per  annum  for  their  support 
Connecticut  demands  their  existence,  and  ^»propriates  annually  $120  per 
county  for  their  support  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Msssachusetts,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio  and  other  States,  hoth  recogniise  their  exist- 
ence and  appropriate  fhnds  for  their  support. 

Such  is  the  argument  dnwn  from  the  example  of  other  States — an 
argument  in  which  there  \Aforce^  and  should  be  AeoZei,  unless  we  intend 
to  ignore  enlightened  precedent.  Such,  follow-teachers.  seems  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  as  briefly  considered — 1st,  with  reference  to  its  means  and 
ends ;  2nd,  with  reference  to  its  organization  and  management ;  3d,  with 
raference  to  the  reasons  and  grounds  on  which  it  claims  our  support. 

In  riew,  then,  of  what  Institutes  are,  and  what  they  propose  to  do, 
our  earnest  desire  is,  that  Indiana  may  soon  see  a  well  organized  and  ef- 
fleient  Institute  in  each  of  her  ninety-two  counties ;  and  that  each  of 
these  Institutes  may  annually  muster  its  score  of  teachers,  valliant  for 
the  truth,  bold  for  the  right,  and  strong  and  courageous  for  their  work. 
Tlus  done,  and  my  reputation  for  it,  Institutes  will  be  classed  among 
the  educational /oreet  of  Indiana; — ^yea  more,  when  Indiana  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  crowned  mid  shoutings  of  grace,  grace  unto  her,  a  Toice  shall 
be  heard,  saying  of  Institutes,  tadL  done  !  vxSl  done  ! 

We  close  this  Paper  by  submitting  two  propositions  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  body— 1st,  That  this  Association  appoint  a  State  Institute 
Committee  consisting  of  not  less  than  seven  members,  who  shall  be 
charged,  for  the  coming  year,  with  the  work  of  crffanizing  and  holding 
Institutes  in  any  and  all  parts  of  the  State  as  they  may  have  abiHty. 
Also,  that  they  furnish  a  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
stating  the  work  done,  that  to  be  done,  and  their  opinions  or  suggestions 
ss  to  the  means  of  its  accomplishment 

2.  That  this  body  petition  the  Leglslatuie  to  appropriate  annually  a 
small  sum,  Sky  forty  dollars,  to  each  county,  for  the  support  of  Institutes 
in  said  county.  This  appropriation  to  be  drawn  on  the  warrant  of  Coimty 
Auditors,  based  upon  certificate  of  School  Examiner ;  said  certificate  and 
warrant  certifying  that  an  Institute  has  been  held  in  conformity  with 
the  statute  of  appropriation.  Snd  q^ropriation  to  continue  at  least, 
until  the  opening  of  a  State  Normal  School    All  respectfully  submitted. 


The  Georgia  Wesleyan  Female  College  is  the  oldest  institution  <^  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  haTing  been  founded  in  1837-8,  four  yeais 
prk>r  to  the  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Female  College. 
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Practical    Teaching. 


/a  a.  B.  BBNTOir,  EDITOB. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.— No.  1. 


It  18  one  of  the  most  common  obseryations  among  teacbera,  that  if 
the  J  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach ;  that  if  some  one  else  would  govern, 
nothing  would  be  more  delightful  than  teaching  school.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  school  in  its  discipline  and  various  details  is  felt^  by  a  minority 
of  teachers,  to  be  the  most  onerous  part  of  their  labors. 

Though  we  do  not  claim  a  knowledge  of  methods  absolutely  new, 
relatively  they  may  be  so  to  some:  and  even  to  the  practical  teacher 
there  is  a  utility  in  frequently  recurring  to  first  principles  and  in  consid- 
ering the  elements  that  have  contributed  to  success. 

Every  observing  teacher  must  have  marked  the  sagacity  of  the  young 
in  their  estimate  of  character.  This  is  one  of  those  compensations  of 
nature,  for  their  deficiencies  in  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  books. 
Thrown  altogether  upon  observation  and  intuition,  they  analyze  and  de- 
cide with  a  keenness  that  baffles  all  description.  No  mere  art  can 
elude ;  no  mere  pretense  can  escape  their  detection.  This  unconscions 
power  of  "  Discerning  Spirits/'  so  eminent  in  the  young,  is  not  to  be  un- 
regarded by  a  judicious  teacher,  but  he  will  atiyust  himself  to  this  apti- 
tude of  young  minds  which  meets  him  in  every  sohool-room.  This  in- 
stinctive inquisition  made  by  the  young  with  respect  to  the  teacher,  is 
not  so  much  about  what  depth  of  wisdom  there  is  in  him,  as  about  what 
spirit  is  in  him. 

The  decision  of  this  question  in  the  first  few  days  of  school  will  often 
decide  the  matter  of  success  or  &ilure.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  will 
be  judged,  first  by  his  manners.  Nature  has  labeled  man  all  over  with 
notices  of  what  he  is,  or  as  some  one  has  observed,  "the  sense  takes  iti 
tone  from  the  souL"  A  furtive  eye,  a  paltry  voice,  a  mean  style  of  action, 
each  has  a  distinct  articulation  of  what  a  man  is  within.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  stating  the  matter  too  broadly  to  affirm,  that  every  genuine  unstima- 
lated  action  is  a  prophcy  of  character.  It  is  said  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  that  he  made  a  new  fiiend  every  time  he  took  off  bis  hat  So 
every  true  teacher  while  avoiding  all  that  is  finical  and  over-precise,  will 
aim  to  cultivate  those  manners  that  are  engaging  and  impressive,  and 
the  want  of  which  would  argue  a  defect  of  fine  perceptions. 

(1.)  And  first,  I  would  observe  that  success  in  the  management  of  a 
•ehooi  will  in  a  measure  depend  upon  adf-rdiance,  as  an  element  of  im- 
preaaive  manner.     This  implies  that  there  is  a  degree  of  self-issertioB, 
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which  18  not  at  all  incompatible  with  modesty  of  aetioii.  In  this  attitods 
<^  assuranoe  there  ia  no  small  power,  for  l^  it  is  increased  the  oomposun 
that  is  essential  to  the  free  play  of  what  mental  power  we  possess.  This 
•elf-reliaaoe  may  be  regarded  as  power  in  equilibrium,  a  Meseiied  Unoe 
that  can  be  thrown  upon  any  point  at  the  fitting  time.  If  this  outwork 
of  good  govemment  is  broken  down,  there  is  opened  a  breach  into 
which  rush  all  tumults  and  disorder,  and  the  "  bad  boys ''  soon  per- 
ceiye  that  the  teacher  has  a  weak  point  where  he  can  be  assailed.  This 
firm,  self-reliance  is  partly  the  gift  of  nature,  closely  allied  tocourage  that 
grapples  with  difficulties,  and  in  part  it  is  an  acquired  habit  A  con* 
scientious  conviction  that  we  are  in  the  path  of  dutr  wiU  do  mwh  to 
in^iie  the  feeling. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place  the  manner  of  the  teacher  should  exhibit 
Btif-ccnirol.  From  the  days  of  Solomon  even  unto  the  present,  the  du^ 
of  self-control  has  been  urged  in  proverbs  and  aphorisms.  But  in  no  po- 
sition is  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  more  demanded  than  in  the  school- 
room.  The  "  man  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit"  will  always  be  superior 
in  school  management  to  him,  who,  though  highly  endowed  with  inteK 
lect  and  education,  is  yet  wanting  of  this  quality  of  mind.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  in  school  the  general  tendenq/  is  to  disorder  and  anarchy. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  some  force  (ab  extra)  from  without  to  reduce  this 
disorder  to  order,  this  anarchy  to  system  and  rule. 

All  this  must  originate  from  the  self-control  of  the  teacher,  for  there  is 
no  true  govemment  of  others  without  govemment  of  self  first  of  alL  In 
thnes  of  danger  and  imminent  peril  at  sea,  as  the  safety  of  all  will  de- 
pend on  the  self-control  of  the  captain,  so  occurrences  will  arise  in  school 
fldmimstration  in  which  absence  of  self-control  will  shipwreck  the  most 
precious  interests.  As  every  one  expects  that  the  engineer  will  under- 
stand and  provide  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers, 
80  in  the  mangement  of  school  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  the  teacher 
will  be  fiimiliar  with  the  means  most  effectual  to  impart  order,  dignify, 
and  utility  to  his  exercises. 

The  self-control  which  we  urge  as  importaiit  may  be  comprised  in  the 
command  of  temper^  vxrd^  and  action.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
aome  one  that  worry  is  worse  than  worh  All  teachers  have  experienced 
in  school  what  may  properly  enough  be  called  *'  dark  days,"  because  our 
tempers  made  everything  about  us  opaque.  Nothing  went  right  The 
boys  were  systematically  bad.  Everything  seemed  in  conspiracy  ag»inst 
us.  Authority,  respect,  and  obedience  were  reaching  the  vanishing 
point    Govemment  was  disintegrating. 

There  may  be  at  times  something  in  our  psychological  or  morbid  bod- 
ily condition  to  coiyure  up  such  spectres  that  annoy  us.  But  if  such  a 
oondition  of  things  nally  occurs  the  phenomena  is  not  inexplicable — 
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flKtttiiig  budone  the  irork;  The  foungas  well  m  the  old  we  interested 
IB  the  play  of  pMukm,  eten  if  it  is  seen  between  dogs.  It  has  the  same 
iiUTeai  m  would  have  the  eruptioii  of  a  toIcmks  to  which  it  bears  a 
il||^t  lesemblanoe. 

This  tnrimlenoe  and  (retfolness  of  a  teacher  will  find  a  ^mpathetie 
mponse  torn  the  pupils,  and  the  action  and  reaction  will  be  equal,  and, 
aeeording  to  menial  philosophy,  in  the  same  direotiony  of  discontent 
and  disofder.  No  look  of  the  eye,  or  tone  of  the  Toice  Ihould  eTiaee 
any  perturbation  or  discomposure.  In  this  way  '*  virtue  will  go  out  of  a 
ayn,"  hushhig  to  peace  all  the  elements  <^  discord. 

Again,  many  teachers  neutralise  otherwise  valuable  labors,  by  their 
want  of  self-control  in  words.  A  coarse,  vulgar  rebuke  is  ineflfectual  and 
il^tuious.  To  threaten  impossiUe  or  unreasonaUe  punishments  will  effect- 
tti^y  diminish  influence  and  authoiity.  Should  you  threaten  to  knock 
a  pufHl  **  into  the  middle  of  next  week,"  very  likely  he  will  bo  cuiious 
about  making  the  transit  and  willing  too,  as  that  would  take  him  beyond 
Fractions.  Such  extravagances  of  language  ought  to  be  most  diligently 
avoided  by  all  who  um  to  be  accomplished  mstructors.  A  calm,  steady, 
mUdly  reproving  look  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  do  more  to  repress 
irregularities  than  stormy  and  violent  threatening  of  punishment. 

There  is  too  a  governing  power  in  silence,  induced  by  some  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  will  often  quell  the  greatest 
turbulence.  But  the  keen  and  vigilant  look,  surveying  at  all  times  the 
room,  is  the  prime  agent  of  control.  In  this  way  a  teacher  will  gov- 
ern as  though  he  governed  not,  (which  is  the  true  aim  of  school  gov- 
ernment^) and  his  rule  will  sit  lightly  on,  and  be  pleasing  to  alL 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  teacher  who  is  self-controlled 
in  temper  and  words,  will  exhibit  the  same  virtue  in  his  actions.  Actions 
that  are  hasty,  premature,  or  necessarily  offensive  will  be  avoided.  While 
aettng  with  due  deference  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of  others,  impartial- 
ity, decision  and  firmness  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  his  intelligent  self-con- 
trol. Like  one  of  the  famous  rocking  stones,  he  will  be  sensitive  to 
ev9ry  touch,  and  like  it  he  will  not  be  moved  by  any  force  however 
great,  from  the  pivot  of  self-command  upon  which  he  is  poised. 


The  French  Government  has  appointed  a  committee  of  literary  men  to 
mad  the  romances  published  in  Parisian  journals  and  report  on  ibeit  mo- 
rality. Some  papers  have  already  received  offlicial  warning;  a  number 
advertised  as  forthcoming  will  not  be  allowed  to  appear;  and  many  man- 
uscripts have  been  returned  to  their  authors. 
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Pboblsm  No.  212.-«Bt  James  F.  Bobebsoh. 
A  gentleman  lays  down  a  dollar  and  a  half  dime,  a  dollar  and  two 
half  dimes,  &c.,  continuing  to  increase  the  amoont  by  a  half  dime,  on- 
til  the  sum  of  the  half  dimes  is  equiyalenl  to  the  sum  of  the  dollars:  re- 
quired the  number  of  dollars  laid  down. 

Pbobliv  No.  213.— By  Jahes  F.  Bobxbson. 
When  the  arithmetical  mean  of  two  numbers  is  to  their  geometrieal 
mean  as  five  to  three,  prove  that  one  number  is  nine  times  the  other. 

PtaOBLU  No.  214.*-Bt  Jambs  F.  Bobbbsok. 
Ji  in  anj  plane  triangle,  R  represent  the  tadivs  of  the  inseribed  dicle, 
p,  9,  and  r,  radii  of  the  three  inseribed  dreles,  and  A  the  area  of  the  tri- 
angle ;  show  that  A^  =>  Bpqr, 

Problem  No.  215. — By  Numerator. 
.    What  will  one  cent  amount  to  in  one  thousand  years,  at  six  per  cent. 
oompound  interest  ? 

Pboblxm  No.  216. — ^Fbok  Stboko's  Aloxbba. 
Supposing  the  sum  of  a  certain  principal  and  its  amount  at  oompound 
nterest  for  two  years  to  be  $2102.50,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  same 
prmcipal,  at  the  same  compound  rate,  in  fbur  years,  is  $1215.50625  ; 
what  is  the  principal  ?  and  the  rate  par  cent  per  annum  ? 


Sesideat  Editor's   Separtment. 

Hr.  BxsiBENT  Editor — 

I  know  why  you  mrited  me  to  take  a  sea  t 
in  jour  sanctum.  You'ye  heard  me  say  that  if  all  the  parents  in  in  any 
ward  or  district  were  compelled  by  law  to  teach  a  few  weeks,  they  would 
not  complain  afterward  of  any  passable  teacher.  Now  don't  suppose, 
from  this,  that  I  think  you  want  me  to  learn  anythhkg  of  the  tasks  and 
trials  of  an  editor,  for  my  own  benefit.  Of  course  not  Tou  want  Ich- 
abod  to  be  thus  initiated,  that  he  may  kindly  whisper  to  all  your  readers 
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that  the  *'eafiy  chair  "  ot  an  editor  is  harder  than  the  hardest  chair  out- 
side of  that  office. 

80  much  for  jour  editorial  "  walk  in."  But  whj  is  Ich.  inyited  to 
bring  out  the  April  number  ?  Ah,  I  have  it !  Tou  have  not  forgotten 
that  8ome  folks  can  do  more  that  month  than  any  other.  But  my  dear 
man,  you  need  not  have  been  particular  about  that,  for  Ich,  can  gite  you 
fxii^  things  every  month  in  the  year. 

At  all  events,  Sir  Besident,  here  we  are  with  you  and  of  you,  and 
while  you  are  attending  to  "  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law^**  Ichabod, 
resolving  himself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  pro- 
fession, will  hold  to  the  lips  of  the  "  noble  partners  of  his  toil,  "  a  cup  of 
mint  anise  and  cummin. 

RB8OLUTION6. 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  Teacher  is  a  man.  You  may  say  this  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  but  it  is  more  self-evident  that  he  is  not  generally  re- 
garded as  such.  By  the  ''mass  of  mankind"  the  teacher  seems  to  bean 
anamalous,  isolated,  almost  useless  ihin^ — a  strange  combination  of  pa- 
tience and  bones  with  a  litde  brains  thrown  in.  And  their  treatment,  by 
the  mass  is  consistent  with  this  estimate— '^bones"  need  little  TtouriAr 
ment ;  ''patience"  is  given  as  the  main  element  of  tiie  teacher's  suooess; 
a  sprinkling  of  brain  is  thought  all-sufficient  for  his  work,  and  he  is 
usually,  kindly  advised  by  judicious  (?)  friends,  not  to  trust  that  "sprink- 
ling" in  a  broader  field.  And  yet  in  the  very  &ce  of  this  general  esti- 
mate and  treatment,  and  after  some  years'  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  race  pedagogical,  we  dare  fearlessly  assert  the  truth  of  the  above 
resolution.  We  believe  that  in  no  other  profession  can  warmer  hearts, 
clearer  heads,  or  broader  manhood  be  found.  But  instead  of  ailguiog 
this  Resolution,  our  olgect  is  to  fix  attention  on  two  conclusions  cleaiiy 
drawn  tiierefrom. 

1.  K  the  teacher  be  a  man,  his  treaJbment  should  be  manly.  This  first 
deduction  we  kindly  and  heartily  recommend  to  that  august  personage, 
the  "  public ;"  and  to  the  Indiana  public  in  a  special  manner.  Parents, 
seek  intercourse  with  the  teacher  of  your  children.  Enter  into  his  feel- 
ings and  forward  his  plans.  The  "  bread  "  you  cast  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  his  soul  will  not  only  calm  their  raging,  but  lefore  many  days, 
will  return  with  tenfold  blessing  to  your  own  hearths.  Encourage  him 
in  every  way  to  become  a  perfect  man,  if  you  would  have  him  make  his 
pupils  such. 

2.  This  conclusion  is  for  the  teacher  himself.  Is  he  not,  in  many 
cases,  justly  rated  as  a  zero  in  the  great  humanitarian  scale  ?  If  he 
show  no  ability  or  interest  outside  of  his  profession,  worse  still— «nd  yet 
too  often  true — if  he  show  no  capacity  or  zeal  in  that  profession,  what 
reason  has  he  to  expect  support,  or  claim  respect  ? 
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To«f6fy  teacher,  we  would,  to-daj,  cry,  "  Show  thyself  a  man ! " 

IL  EeKived,  That  his  pupil  is  a  man  embryonic.  As  we  seem  to 
bear  thk  proposition  acknowledged  by  consent,  we  proceed  at  once,  to 
■tata  the  following  corollary: — 

If  the  scholar  is  an  embryo,  he  is  to  grow. 

a.  And  first,  all  things  should  be  arranged  &Torable  to  hit  physical 
growth.  A  man's  mind  in  a  boy's  body,  is  like  a  mighty  engine  in  a  tot- 
Iniiig  frame,  at  every  motion  it  shatters.  A  little  Algebra,  Latin  or  Gram- 
mar ia  a  poor  equivalent  for  indigestion,  crooked  spine,  or  fevered  brain. 

A.  As  to  mental  culture,  the  mind  must  grow  like  the  plant,  by  self- 
absoiptkm  and  self-appropriation.  Those  principles,  truths,  thoughts, 
Qidy  strengthen  much  or  beaudfy,  which  the  mind  has  been  Me  to 
make  parts  of  itself 

And  this  growth  or  self-appropriation,  must  also  be  gradual.  And  yet, 
fdlow  teachers,  what  ostrichian  powers  of  digestion,  we  think  our  child- 
ren have.  They  ask  for  **  bread. "  crumbs,  yea  milk,  and  we  give  them 
the  "  stone  "  of  system ;  their  forming  natures  ask  for  the  embryonic 
trutha  ef  science,  and  we  give,  what  to  their  tender  minds  is,  the  ^'soorp- 
ioB  "  abstract  reasoning.  (Since  Moses'  time,  how  many  rods  heve  been 
tamed  into  atingerees,  and  yet,  with  all  due  deference  to  W.  D.  H.,  we  do 
not  believe  that  ono  boy,  with  the  above  named  serpent  upon  his  back, 
would  oonsent  to  their  being  called  **  passive  nouns."  At  all*  events  a 
wonderful  power  they  possess,  to  make  other  nouns  acUve.) 

c  As  to  the  matter,  is  their  any  better  rule  than  the  old  one,  to  teach 
boys,  what  they  will  need  to  know  and  practice  when  they  are  men  ? 
Are  not,  too,  some  of  the  most  practical  branches,  the  most  interesting  and 
diflciplinary  in  pursuit  ? 

All  parents  and  teachers  in  &vor  of  adopting  the  above  resolutions, 
will  pleafie  say  "  aye*" 

We  declare  the  vote  unanimously  aflinnative.  Well,  then  all  of  you 
Aow  yourselves  to  be  men  by  acting  according  to  your  vote. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Though  the  Legislature  of  our  State  refused  to  provide  a  laiger  school 
revenue  by  assessing  a  two  mill  tax,  as  proposed  by  the  State  Teachers' 
As80ciatk>n,  it  has  given  us  a  new  School  Law,  which,  in  many  respects, 
ia  an  improvement  on  the  old  one,  both  in  regard  to  finances  and  general 
efficiency.  As  we  intend  to  publish  certain  parts  of  it  entire  wa  will 
at  present  give  only  a  very  brief  abstract  of  two  or  three  provisions. 
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The  most  importuit  financial  features  ore,  first,  the  proYisions  Ibr  a 
semi-annual  apportionment  and  distribution  of  the  school  fund,  one  in 
April  and  the  other  in  October ;  and  second,  for  the  retention  by  oountj 
treasurers  of  the  distributive  share  of  the  reyenue  apportioned  to  them 
from  the  revenue  or  monej  in  their  hands.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
paying  back  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  School  Fund  in  install- 
ments. The  advantages  of  these  provisions  are  nuuiy,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  leakage  and  loss  by  friction,  so  notorious  under  the  old  system, 
will  be  effectually  remedied. 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners of  a  School  Examiner  for  their  respective  counties,  who 
shall  examine  classes  by  a  series  of  written  or  printed  questions;  hold 
stated  public  examinations  at  least  once  in  three  months,  and  make  suob 
examinations,  when  practicable,  by  classses.  The  examiner  is  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
subordinate  school  ofiSoers  and  the  schools ;  sees  to  the  introduction  of 
authorized  text-books,  apparatus,  furniture,  etc.,  into  the  schools,  and  ii 
allowed  a  per  diem  by  the  county  commissioners  for  his  services,  whiofa 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  except  the  fee  for  ex- 
aminining,  which  is  one  dollar  for  each  male,  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
female  applicant. 

The  duties  of  the  trustee  are  much  extended,  and  that  office  is  now 
an  important  agency  in  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

The  Legislature  also  inaugurated  an  amendment  to  the  CSonstitatiOD 
permitting  local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  which  we  hope  will  yet  be- 
come a  law. 


Kewton  Bsteman,  the  enlightened  and  energetic  Superintendent  of 
PuUic  Instruction  in  Illinois,  has  lately  issued  a  biennial  report  of  great 
interest  The  report  says  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  are 
advancing  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine. 
The  whole  number  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  is  9,162 ;  whole 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  all  the  schools,  472,247  ;  average 
length  of  schools,  6.9  months ;  average  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar  for 
the  year,  $3,19.  The  whole  amount  of  money  received  for  school 
purpoaea  is  $2,198,465 ;  and  the  total  permanent  school  fund  in  1860 
was  $4,919,064. 

We  learn  also  fh)m  it  that  there  were  held  during  the  year  ending  Oct 
Ist,  1800,  eighty -four  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  were  attended  by  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty^four  teachers. 

Ira  Harris,  Senator  elect  fit)m  New  York  in  the  place  of  W.  E 
Sevrard,  has  always  been  identified  with  the  educational  and  bonev^tot 
eoterprises  of  the  day. 
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W.  B.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  hw  been  tnreling  in  Earope  wTtnl 
months  past,  for  his  health;  we  learn  with  great  pleasure  of  his  restora- 
tion to  usual  Tigor?  and  hope  for  his  safe  return  to  his  home  and  friends. 

Mr.  Edward  Sargent,  a  member  of  the  same  firm  with  Mr.  Smith,  now 
attends  to  the  principal  business  of  the  house,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ge- 
nial of  men,  with  liberal  and  enlarged  yiews  of  business,  and  has  cordial- 
ly co-operated  with  the  latter  in  extending  to  educational  Journals  a 
patronage  and  support,  generous,  regular,  and  reliable. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  but  for  their  magnificent  support  many 
of  the  Journals  of  Education  in  the  West  would  haye  failed,  it  will  not 
be  thought  extravagant  to  affirm  that  they  hare  contributed  more  to  the 
dlfibsion  of  normal  literature,  to  the  awakening  of  professional  zeal 
among  educators,  to  the  introduction  of  improyements  in  schools,  to  the 
holding  of  teachers'  associations,  and  to  the  support  of  School  Journals, 
than  the  legislatures  of  some  half  doasen  States  we  could  name.  They 
haye,  perhaps,  had  their  reward,  and  we  commend  their  example  to 
other  publishers. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


OFnCfE  OF  SUFBBINTBNDENT.      lMniAN^P0LI8»  MaBCH  23,  1861. 

Mb.  Phelps,  Dbab  Sib: — 

At  your  suggestion,  we  will  from  month 
to  month  giye  a  brief  statement  of  our  visitationB  to  the  yaorious  coon- 
ties  of  our  State.  We  fear  that  in  the  brevity  which  we  must  observe, 
our  communications  will  be  but  dry  and  uninteresting  atatistics. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  the  8th  and  9th  inst,  we  spent  in  Franklin  Co. 
This  was  not  an  appointment  officially  made.  The  teachers  and  eitisens 
generally  determined  to  awake  from  their  slumber,  and  organize  a  Teaeb- 
ers'  Institute.  The  county  papers  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  call  public  attention  to  the  sul^ect. 

We  were  most  cordially  received,  and  found  all  ready  for  the  work. 
The  Institute  was  properly  organized,  and  general  lectures  delivered  on 
the  subject  of  practical  teaching.  By  the  constitution,  the  Institttte  meets 
once  in  three  months  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  It  was  thought 
that  in  this  way,  a  greater  interest  would  be  awakened  anaong  the  peo- 
ple in  different  localities.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  Hon.  Judge  Wil- 
son kindly  adjourned  the  Court,  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  in  their  spa- 
cious court-room  to  meet  the  township  officers,  and  citizens  generally 
from  the  country  and  town.  The  hall  was  crowded)  and  they  listened 
patiently  and  interestedly  to  the  explanation  of  the  new  School  Law. 

Brookvillc  is  a  quiet,  retired  place,  not  very  easy  of  access.  One  would 
hftidly  think  now,  that  it  was  once  the  leading  town  in  Indiana.    It  has 
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parhaps  givcu  us  more  distinguished  m^n  than  any  other  town  in  the 
State.    Four  of  our  Governors  were  from  Old  Franklin. 

G.  A.  Chase,  President  of  White-Water  College,  is  ahout  leavijQg  to 
take  charge  of  the  Ashury  Female  College  at  New  Albany.  The  citi- 
zens regret  much  to  lose  his  valuable  services,  but  they  are  fortunate  in 
retaining  Mr.  A.  D.  Lynch,  who  now  assumes  the  position  formerly 
occupied  by  Mr.  Chase. 

Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  we  spent  in  Columbus,  Bartholomew  Co. 
The  Institute  was  under  the  control  of  Mr.  J.  Hurty.  With  such  as- 
sistants as  Mr.  Marsh,  Miss  Wells,  and  others,  of  course  it  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  citizens  of  Columbus  deserve  much  credit  for  the  fine  and 
tasteful  house  they  have  erected,  and  for  their  zeal  in  keeping  up  their 
school  the  entire  year.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  lecturing  in  the  Presby- 
terian  Church  in  the  evening,  and  although  we  had  to  run  in  opposition 
to  a  concert  by  the  "  bogus  Baker  Family,  and  a  Donation  Party,''  we 
yet  came  in  for  a  &ir  share  of  the  patronage. 

Friday,  the  15th  inst,  we  visited  Pendleton,  Madison  Coimty.  They 
have  been  unfortunate  in  this  town.  Some  years  ago  they  erected  a  fine 
brick  school  house,  at  an  expense  of  $4000.  Through  the  carelessness 
of  the  builders,  the  foundation  was  so  laid,  that  the  house  is  now  about 
to  tumble  down.  Active  steps  are  being  taken,  to  promptly  remedy  the 
dif9culty  by  putting  up  a  new  building.  The  community,  both  from 
country  and  town,  gave  us  a  generous  hearing  in  the  evening. 

The  20th  and  21st  inst,  we  spent  in  Elkhart,  Elkhart  County.  When 
we  arrived  the  Institute  was  in  active  operation.  We  have  never  before 
met  teachers,  who  were  so  eager  to  learn.  Their  general  neatness,  and 
their  busy  pencils  as  they  noted  down  every  thought  suggested,  were 
enough  to  inspire  any  friend  of  education.  Profs.  Putnam,  Bates  Wil- 
lard,  Pierson,  and  others,  were  active  and  successful  in  their  labors  as 
teachers.  Yours  truly,    Miles  J.  Fletchek. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  deem  the  present  a  suitable  time  to  invite  special  attention  to 
the  subject  of  School  Architecture.  Not  that  wo  intend  to  go  into 
an  extended  discussion  of  the  subject,  for  surely  all  will  admit  that  the 
character  of  our  school  houses  should  be  improved  ;  we  wish  simply  to 
recommend  to*  those  who  contemplate  building  school-houses,  dwellings, 
churches,  and  other  buildings,  during  the  approaching  summer,  to  con- 
sult Mr.  G.  P.  Randall,  architect,  of  Chicago,  111.,  whose  business  is  ad- 
vertised in  our  pages.    From  engravings  of  buildings  planned  by  him, 
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and  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  examined  his  work,  now  in 
onr  possession,  we  can  cordiallj  recommend  him  to  all  who  heliere  that 
School  Architectare  should  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 

The  lUinoia  Ikacher  sajs: — *'  Mr.  Randall  has  giren  special  attention 
to  tlie  styles  of  architecture  most  appropriate  for  school  houses,  and  is 
dsBToua  of  extending  his  business  in  that  line.  This  branch  of  business 
requires  some  special  knowledge ;  and  we  have  seen  two  buildings  plan- 
ned by  this  gentleman  which  are  so  admirable  in  their  own  way  that  we 
heartily  commend  him  to  all  school-officers  who  have  an  ambition  to  do 
well  in  putting  up  new  houses." 


We  authorize  the  following  offer  : — ^A  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dktkmary  on  fine  siaed  and  adendered  paper  in  English  Calf  Binding  as 
a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  importance  of  the  Dictionary  in  the 
Sdu)ol  Room, — ^its  most  general  use  not  only  as  indispensable  to  correct 
knowledge  and  use  of  language  but  in  its  relation  to  all  the  studies  of  the 
school,  as  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Spelling,  Ck>mpo8ition,  and  the 
advantage  to  each  pupil  of  being  possessed  of  a  suitaUe  school  dictionary 
of  his  own.  The  essays  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Editors  of  your 
Journal,  and  not  to  exceed  four  pages  of  the  Journal:  the  prise  essay  to 
be  published  in  the  Journal,  aud  any  others  offered  at  the  discretion  of 
the  editors,  giving  or  withholding  the  author's  name  at  the  author's  desire, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  prize  essay,  where  the  name  is  to  be  given. 

Essays  to  be  sent  in  by  June  1st.  It  is  not  desired  that  partizan 
ground  be  taken  in  regad  to  any  particular  dictionary. 


INDIANA  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY. 


The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  in  regard  to  Prof.  Miles  J. 
Fletcher,  were  passed  unanimously  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
of  Indiana  Asbury  University,  held  March  12, 1861 : 

WH8££AS,  The  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  have,  by  a  f^U  expression 
of  their  wishes,  elected  rrofessor  M.  J.  Fletcher,  A.  M.,  of  the  chair  of  Belles 
Letfcres  and  Literature  in  this  institution,  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
PahUc  Instruction — 

RxsoLvxD,  That  while  we,  the  Faculty  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  Univcrsitf , 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  has  elevated  ''the  rie^ht  man  to  therignt 
place,"  we  deeply  regret  to  lose  from  our  number  and  from  the  College  so 
generous  and  faithful  a  friend,  so  courteous  and  agreeable  an  associate,  and 
so  thorough  and  earnest  a  Professor. 

BxsoLvxn.  That  Professor  Fletcher,  during  his  long  and  suocessful  dis- 
charge of  official  duty  in  connection  with  the  University,  has  done  much  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  its  literary  character,  to  maintain  its  strict  yet  mild 
government,  and  has  left  not  only  his  mental  and  moral  impress  upon  the 
ebaraeters  of  hundreds  of  young  men,  but  the  memory  of  his  deeds  of  kind 
neas  and  love  as  a  memorial  in  all  hearts. 

BzsoLVED,  That  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  cause  of  popular  education 
has  no  more  zealous  friend  than  Professor  Fletcher,  and  tnat  our  kindest 
benedictions  and  heartiest  sympathies  will  accompany  him  in  his  new  and 
arduous  field  of  usefulness.  TIlOS.  BOWMAN,  Preset. 

J.  TiNOLBT,  Sec'y. 


We  haTe  received  several  new  boolu  for  notice,  but  our  book  table  is 
tmu^ectedly  crowded  out    It  will  appear  in  next  Ko. 


ISO 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  MARION  COUNTY 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Teachers  of  Marion  and  a(]yoining  counties  are  hereby  informed 
that  a  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  opened  in  Oakland,  Marion  Countjr, 
Monday  July  8th,  1861,  and  continue  in  session  three  weeks. 

CLASSES. 

Classes  will  be  orffauized  and  taught  in  the  following  branches: — 
Beading  and  Elocntlon;^  Analvf^is  of  English  words;  £nglish  Grammar;  El- 
ements of  Rhetoric;  Arithmetic.  Mental  and  Practical;  EiementB  of  Algebra; 
Fhysiologj.  and  Penmanship^  There  will  also  be  dailv  exercises  in  Vocal 
Hnsic,  and  occasional  exercises  in  Calisthenics.  Other  classes  may  be 
formed  at  the  discretion  of  the  oommittce. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Readers— McGnfley*s,  and  Kidd»s  Elocution.  Annlysis  of  Words — not  yet 
decided  npon;  Grammars—- Pinneo  and  Batler^s;  Rhetoric—Qaackinboe* 
Part  and:  Arithmctics—Bay^s  2nd,  8d,  and  Higher;  Algebras— Robinscn^s 
and  Ray^s  Elements;  Physiology— Cutter's,  Part  8d. 

TBACHJUM. 

Primary  Beading.  Miss  £.  Cattekson.  Arithmetic,  Mental,  G.  W.  Stanlkt 
Elocution,  D.  II.  Bobxbts,  Madison  Co.  Arithmetic,  Praotical,  Ctavs  Sitmi. 
Anolysisof  Words,  Miss  E.  A.  Williams.    Algebra,  G.  W.  Uoss. 

Eng.  Grammar, ^  Physiology,  Dk.  Jar.  W.  Uebtxt. 

EiementB  of  Bhetoric,  G.  W.  Hoes.        Penmanship,  Ctrus  Smith. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS. 

Daily  Lectures  on  Mouxs  or  Teachikg  by  the  Superintendent.  Evening 
Lectures  by  Superintendent  and  others.  Essays  by  various  members  of  the 
Institate. 

FBICE  OF  BOARDING. 

Boarding  will  be  Atrnished  at  prices  ranging  from  $1,2.5  to  $1,75  per  week. 

Fellow-Teachers  of  Marion  and  other  counties,  the  Committee  extend  to 
yon  a  cordial  and  earnest  iuviutlon  to  attend  this  session  of  the  Institate. 
Last  session^  though  the  organizing  session,  was  pronounced  eminently  sat- 
isfactory; this  session,  the  Committee  have  reasons  for  believing,  will  be 
equally  satisfactory  and  equally  efficient.  Hence  the  Committee  take  pleas- 
ure in  inviting  attendance,  believing  that  members  will  be  amply  compensa- 
ted for  time  and  money  spent.  An  early  announcement  is  thus  maile,  that 
all  may  have  opportunity  for  arranging  their  labors  in  conformity  therewi^. 
The  Committee  nope  that  the  time  selected  for  Institutes  in  adjoining  conn- 
ties,  will,  wherever  practicable,  be  such  at  will  allow  an  interchange  of  at^ 
tendance  and  labors  between  the  teachers  of  this  and  said  counties* 

J.  W.  Hervey,  E.  G  Martin,  )  G.  W.  IIOSS,  A.  M.,  Snp't. 

G.  W.  BUnley,  C.  Smith,        V  Executive  Committee. 
G.  W.  IIoss.  ) 

Erbata.— In  the  article  on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  p.  2,  8th  line  from  the 
top,  erase  "the  distance  of."— Page  8, 16th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "be- 
comes," read  "became."— Page  85, 10th  line  from  the  top,  for  "ia"  read  *af».» 
Page  88,  8d  line  from  the  boUom,  for  "plausible,"  read  "most  plausible."— 
Page  Yl,  14th  line  from  the  top,  erase  "and."— Page  74, 17th  line  from  top, 
inoert  "regarded  aa,"  between  '*bo"  and  "derogating."— Page  76,  6th  Una 
from  the  close,  for  "material,"  read  "material  world." 

Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philftdelphis ; 
Charles  Scribner,  N.  T.,  and  G.  &  G.  Merriam,  Sprin^eldi  Mass.,  giw 
ns  new  adrertisemeDt  to  which  we  inrite  attention. 
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VOL.  ▼!.      H.  H.  TOinrO,  Editor  for  fhii  Month.       HO.  6. 
THE  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

An  Maugural  Address  Delivered  before  the  Indiana  Stale  Teaekirs* 

Association^  at  Indianapolis,   Wednesday  evenings 

Dec.  26/A,  1860.     By  E,  P.  Cole,  Pres't 

It  is  a  principle  plainly  recognized  in  God's  moral  govemmtntr 
that  man's  responsibDitj  always  increases  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  entrusted  to  his  care.  Thai 
the  obligation  resting  upon  him,  to  whose  charge  ten  talents  have 
been  committed,  will  be  at  least  ten  times  greater,  than  his  whoM 
care  consists  in  making  a  proper  use  of  the  single  talent  placed  in 
his  keeping.  There  is  too,  a  moral  dignity  connected  with  the 
stewardship  of  ten  talents  far  exceeding  that  belonging  to  him,  whoee 
guardianship  is  limited  to  a  single  one.  And  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  of  universal  application — that  men  always  act  upon  it»  even 
in  matters  of  mere  worldly  interest ;  and  attach  a  responsibility  to 
any  undertaking  weighty  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  in* 
lereets  involved,  permit  us  to  advert  to  a  well  remembered  and  thril- 
ling incident  in  modern  history.  When  the  star  of  Napoleon  waa 
about  to  set  in  blood  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  that  mightj 
power,  which  he  had  so  long  wielded,  be  dissolved  forever, — in  thai 
dark  hour,  when  victory  trembled  in  the  balance,  he  ordered  up  his 
Imperial  Guard  as  a  final  resort ;  and  to  them  he  committed  the 
mighty  task  of  rolling  back  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  allied 
araiies,  and  of .  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  history 
of  our  world  furnishes  no  more  thrilling  picture — ^no  mightier  un- 
dertaking with  its  accompanying  tremendous  responsibility.     And 
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that  hardj  band  of  war-worn  veterana,  who  unblenched  had  borne 
the  fihock  of  many  a  well-fought  field,  felt  in.  all  its  stem  reality  that 
leeponsibilitj  thus  imposed  upon  them.  They  felt  that  the  eye  of 
their  idolized  commander  was  upon  them — that  France  had  commit- 
ted to  them  her  dearest  interests — that  she  had  entrusted  to  their 
care  her  victorious  eagles — that  banner  which  had  floated  gloriously 
above  them  in  more  than  two  hundred  battles — that  banner  which 
had  rustled  in  the  deadly  simoom  of  the  Lybian  desert,  unfolded  it- 
mU  proudly  to  the  breezes  of  heaven  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  and 
fltreamed  iu  metepr  radiance  from  the  bights  of  Austerlitz.  That  feel- 
ing of  weighty  responsibility  was  seen  in  the  glance  of  their  eagle  eyes, 
i^peared  in  that  determined  and  vigorous  step  with  which  they  fol- 
lowed the  "  Bravest  of  the  Brave  "  in  that  fearful  charge.  All  that 
mortals  could  have  done  was  done  by  them ;  but  they  failed  in  that 
fearful  encounter,  and  in  that  ML  covered  themselves  with  imperish- 
able renown.  "  Their  deeds  of  lofty  daring  high  "  have  allied  them 
in  story  and  in  song  to  the  proudest  of  earth's  chivalry,  and  will 
live  as  long  as  a  heart  can  be  found  to  throb  at  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon, or  a  bosom  that  could  have  heaved  to  the  stem  music  of  Lodi 
or  Waterloo. 

But  we  have  not  met  here  to  discourse  of  deeds  of  blood  and  their 
fire  responsibility.  Ours  is  a  peaceful  theme—one  directly  address- 
ing itself  to  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  our  nature. — a  theme  looking 
Id  the  chrisiian  for  support — appealing  to  the  patriot  for  aid.  In 
the  case  just  stated  by  way  of  illustration,  there  was  a  dread  respons- 
ibility borne  by  that  heroic  phalanx :  dread,  because  it  involved  the 
fate  of  earth's  mightiest  empires,  as  well  as  of  her  mightiest  con- 
queror. But  it  was  one  pregnant  with  human  carnage ;  and  dyed, 
deeply  dyed  in  human  gore. 

Tum  we  then,  to  a  responsibility  more  peaceful  in  its  nature,  but 
far  mightier  in  its  import;  mightier,  because  it  sustains  a  relation 
not  to  time  alone,  but  sweeps  eternity  in  its  vast  bearings.  Not  the 
i^onslbility  of  the  statesman  or  the  hero,  the  one  greeted  by  the 
loud  huzzas  of  the  gaping,  admiring  crowd — the  other  marking  his 
ibotsteps  deeply  with  human  blood,  and  deified  for  the  act ;  but  that 
of  a  personage  far  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — the  re- 
■ponsibility  of  the  fbofsssiokal  teacher. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  shall  make  at  this  time  upon  this  very 
iateresting  subject,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  its  moral  aspect ; 


aad  qraskof  tbatflftcber's  rasponflibiliftj  in  leferenoeloihemondeii]- 
tare  of  his  pupib.  This  is  an  important — the  most  important  of  aO 
the  teacher's  varied  and  arduous  duties,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
othersy  and  should  ever  constitute  the  comer  stone  of  the  whole  su- 
perstructure. For  however  desirable  it  may  be,  and  however  ex- 
alted the  occupation  to  train  man's  intellectual  powers — to  develop 
in  him  that  spark  of  Deity — that  Qod-hke  principle,  which  alliss 
him  to  all  the  higher  intelligences — to  cherubim  and  seraphim — 
bow  much  soever  it  may  be  desirable  to  store  that  mind  with  the 
great  and  glorious  truths  of  science,  and  to  enrich  it  with  the  pro- 
found teachings  of  philosophy,  ihere  is  a  'sdll  higher  aim  to  be  ac- 
complished, a  nobler  end  to  be  had  in  view,  to  cultivate  the  maroJi 
powers  of  that  mind,  to  develop  those  thoughts  and  those  ftelings, 
that  lay  hold  on  the  stem  and  solemn  realities  of  the  eternal  world, 
to  bring  that  erring  mind  back  to  its  allegiance  to  its  Creator ;  and 
final?y  so  to  mold  the  whole  man  anew,  that  he  may  become  not  on- 
ly a  christian,  but  a  good  subject,  a  patriot,  and  fulfill  more  com- 
pletely the  high  and  noble  purposes  of  his  creation.  And  recreani 
indeed  is  that  teacher  to  the  high  and  solemn  trust  committed  to  his 
hands,  who  does  not  strive  to  fulfill  this,  the  most  important  of  all 
his  duties.  Little  is  he  fitted  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  task 
of  training  youth,  who  does  not  feel  and  know  that  the  wAolf  man 
is  to  be  developed,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  mental.  "  Thai  to  him 
is  assigned  the  noble  and  responsible  duty  of  exerting  a  human 
agency  in  obliterating  the  stains  of  moral  pollution  so  deeply  stamped 
upon  our  nature,  of  unclouding  the  moral  vision,  so  that  crime 
may  be  prevented  by  removing  its  great  and  fruitful  oanse-— igno- 
rance;" that  amid  aH  his  teachings  he  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 

''  Needful  instraotion,  not  alone  in  acts 
Which  to  his  hnmble  do  ties  appertain  ; 
But  in  the  love  of  rifi^ht  and  wronfif  the  mle 
Of  human  kindnesa  in  the  peaceful  ways 
Of  honesty  and  holiness  severe." 

We  shall,  probably,  be  met  here  with  the  objection,  that  we  an 
imposing  upon  the  professional  teacher  more  than  properly  belongs 
lo  his  department;  that  to  the  clergy  appertains  more  especially  ami 
entirely  this  sphere  of  instruction ;  that  it  is  their  pecfiliar  and  ap- 
propriate function  to  impart  that  instraction  which  pertains  to  man's 
moral  nature  ;  that  the  humble  teachers  of  our  district  schools  haiva 
a  £Eir  different  sphere  in  which  to  move,  an  essentially  different  duty 
to  perform,  that  to  them  is  committed  the  task  of  unfolding  the 
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inttlw  of  science  snd  the  rdations  of  langnage  as  found  in  the  ordi* 
nitrj  (ezUbooks ;  and  to  attempt  any  thing  more  than  this  for  which 
thej  had  bargained  with  their  employers,  would  be  entirely  super- 
erogatory. To  this  heresy  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  We  honor 
the  ministry,  as  the  great  instrumentality  which  God  has  employed 
lo  bring  back  a  revolted  world  to  Himself.  We  recognize  it  as  the 
prindpid,  but  not  the  only  dispenser  of  moral  truth,  a  profession, 
that  is  instmmentally  blessing  the  world,  and  "  spreading  the  beauty 
and  bloom  of  Eden  over  earth's  darkness  and  desolation/'  This 
great  co-ordinate  branch  in  the  disjjensation  of  moral  and  religious 
teaching  is  not  intended  tointerfere  with  the  legitimate  duties  of  the 
professional  teacher.  God  in  the  wise  arrangements  of  His  moral 
goyemment  has  given  to  each  his  duties — ^imposed  upon  each  his 
responsibilities;  and  the  instructor  who  is  disposed  to  throw  this,  the 
most  unportant  department  of  his  profession  upon  the  occupants  of 
the  sacred  desk,  has,  we  fear,  very  contracted  views  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  calling.  The  teacher's  great  responsibility  in  this 
matter  arises  largely  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  thrown  around 
him.  He  4s  constantly  in  the  society  of  his  pupils — ^has  abundant 
opportunity  for  observing  all  those  secret  springs  of  human  action, 
for  witnessing  moral  developments  unseen  by  any  other  mortal  eye ; 
and  thus  has  fiimished  him  appliances  favorable  for  directing 
the  moral  susceptibilities  of  those  placed  under  his  care,  to  an  extent 
not  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  persons. 

And  again  while  the  minister  sees  the  youth  but  once  a  week,  and 
that  generally  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  under  circumstances  not  at  all 
calculated  to  judge  of  the  play  of  the  moral  faculties,  (he  teacher  is 
eiref  with  them ;  he  has,  or  at  least  may  and  should  haVe,  their  en- 
tire confidence, — a  very  necessary  pre-requisite  for  accomplisbing 
much  in  the  way  of  instruction  of  any  kind.  Still  further,  the 
teacher  comes  into  daily  contact  with  those,  who  seldom  or  never  at- 
tend upon  the  ordinances  of  God's  hou£e ;  on  whose  youthful  ears 
the  joyous  sounds  of  Sabbaih  School,  Church,  or  Bible,  scarcely 
ever  fall.  Their  entire  moral  training,  if  indeed  they  get  any  at  all, 
they  receive  from  him  ;  what  adds  a  darker  shade  to  the  picture,  no 
examples  except  ihoee  of  great  moral  obliquity  are  set  before  them 
at  home;  and  if  he  do  not  care  for  their  moral  natures  (hey  will  ever 
remain  neglected.  If  he  take  no  pains  to  inform  them  of  their  du- 
•  ties  in  this  world  and  their  destinies  in  the  next,  no  one  else  will ;  and 


a  Bight  of  deep  morel  darkneas  will  eetde  down  foreyer  upon  their 
future  pioepecti.  And  what  a  field  is  here  opened  to  the  faithfnl 
teacher  for  the  employment  and  exercise  of  all  the  kindher  impuleee 
of  his  nature.  He  may  become  perhaps,  the  honored  instrument  of 
eultiTating  some  barren  waste  which  has  hitherto  yieUed  nought 
but  tlKNms,  till  upon  its  former  sterile  bosom  shall  spring  up  an 
abundant  moral  harvest,  with  its  £ur  blossoms  redolent  of  all  (he 
holier  aflEsctions  of  our  nature ;  and  promising  a  joyful  ingatheriog. 

The  teacher  also  comes  into  contact  with  the  mind  in  its  incipi- 
ent state ;  frequently  ere  the  seeds  of  sin  seem  to  have  taken  deep 
root ;  and  when  that  obduracy  which  afterward  arises,  and  which  so 
frequently  thwarts  all  attempts  at  training,  has  not  yet  appeared. 
That  mind  too,  is  not  only  young,  but  eminently  plastic,  delicately 
susceptible  of  any  impression  which  may  be  made  upon  it.  The 
young  gushing  affections  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  the  soul, 
and  flowing  out  in  gentle  rilk,  meet  easily  guided  aright,  but  as  eas- 
ily perverted  ;  or  like  a  beautiful  harp,  all  its  strings  most  nicefy 
adjusted,  capable  of  being  made  to  vibrate  melodiously  in  harmony 
with  the  great  objects  of  its  creation.  And  woe  to  the  teacher  who 
shall  rudely  sweep  those  strings  and  evoke  from  their  trembling 
vibrations  the  harsh,  jarring  notes  of  discord. 

And  to  show  that  this  view  of  the  teacher's  duties  is  not  new,  bul 
haa  long  been  adopted  by  all  the  great  minds  in  the  various  eras  of 
modem  times,  let  us  quote  from  one  or  two  who  have  thoroughly 
examined  this  great  topic  in  all  its  length  and  breadth ;.  whose  po- 
sitions have  given  them  ample  opportunities  for  information ;  and 
whose  scholarship  and  w«ght  of  character  entitle  their  opinions  to 
a  careful  eonsideration. 

The  great  and  good  Locke,  who  by  a  course  of  profound  and  long 
continued  investigation  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  the  human  mind,  and  closely  observed  the  springs  of  hu- 
man action,  speaks  thus  in  adverting  to  the  importance  of  thorough* 
Ij  inculcating  the  principles  of  virtue  in  the  human  mind :  "  I  place 
9iriH0  as  the  first  and  most  necessary  of  those  endowments  whiok 
belong  to  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  as  absolutely  requisite  to  make  him 
valued  and  beloved  by  others  and  acceptable  and  tolerable  to  him- 
eelt  Without  it  I  think  he  will  Ji)e  happy,  neither  in  this  world,  nor 
^  the  next.''  And  Dr.  Priestly,  one  of  the  great  scientific  lights 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  speaking  in  reference  to  this  same 
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topic  holds  this  remarkable  and  emphatic  language:  ''The  very  first 
'  thing  to  be  inculcated  upon  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving such  impressions,  is  the  knowledge  of  his  maker  and  a  stead  j 
principle  of  obedience  to  Him — ^the  idea  of  his  being  under  the  con- 
stant inspection  and  government  of  an  invisible  being  who  will  tbiss 
him  from  the  dead  to  an  immortal  life;  and  who  will  reward  him,  or 
punish  him  hereafter  according  to  his  actions  while  here.  I  hesi- 
tate not  therefore,  to  assert  on  the  plainest  principles  that  religion  is 
the  first  rational  object  of  education ;  and  whatever  be  the  &te  of 
my  children  in  this  transitory  world,  about  which  I  hope  I  am  as 
solicitous  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  would  if  possible,  secure  a  happy  meet- 
ing with  them  in  a  future  and  everlasting  life." 

Thus  speaks  one  who  had  explored  the  bights  and  depths  of  sci- 
ence, and  who  ardently  loved  those  investigations,  and  yet  who  placed 
the  culture  of  the  moral  powers  far,  far  above  mere  intellectual  de- 
vebpment,  splendid  as  might  be  its  results.  Such  too,  must  be  the 
sentiments  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  country  and  her  institutions; 
and  the  language  just  quoted  cannot  &il  to  strike  a  chord  which 
shall  yield  a  note  responsive  in  the  heart  of  every  christian  philan- 
thropist. To  the  same  purpose  might  we  quote  from  Milton,  Bacon, 
Pascal,  and  a  host  of  other  writers  even  in  more  modem  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  but  time  would  fail  us. 

To  show  that  it  is  not  the  virtuous  alone  and  the  professedly  pious 
that  hold  these  sentiments,  permit  us  to  advert  to  the  opinions  of 
another  class  of  men,  the  very  antipodes  of  those  just  named.  The 
*  infidel,  Say  in  his  Political  Economy,  while  he  esteems  the- clergy  a 
non-producing  class,  and  therefore  a  burden  and  an  excrescence  up- 
on society,  acknowledges  "  that  something  of  what  is  called,  in  re- 
ligious cant,  moral  training,  should  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
all  youth,  as  it  induces  them  to  become  obedient  sons ;  and  makes 
them  peaceful  and  patriotic  citizens."  ^ 

Again,  the  great,  though  skeptical  Rousseau  in  that  remarkable, 
though  visionary  and  strangely  contradictory  work  of  his  in  which 
he  imagines  "  that  to  be  the  most  effective  course  of  training  which 
suffers  the  wild  passions  of  human  nature  to  develop  themselveB 
without  any  correction  in  the  way  of  positive  instruction ;  and  that 
all  should  finally  depend  upon  the  natural  impulses  of  the  human 
heart,  its  excrescences  being  merely  lopped  off,"  found  and  ac- 
knowledged his  error.     His  frankness  proved  too  much  for  his  infi. 
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deiky.  The  keennees  of  a  mind  far  more  than  ordinary,  and  the 
aconmulated  experience  of  years  compelled  him  to  admit  that  hie 
Emile  was  in  theory  what  it  was  in  &ct,  a  romance  ;  and  when  one 
of  his  admirers,  designing  to  flatter  him  presented  to  him  his  Bon» 
as  oneedncated  according  to  his  celebrated  theory,  "so  much  the 
worse  for  both  you  and  your  son  too,"  was  the  re«idy  reply  of 
Bousseau. 

8uch  were  the  opinions  of  two  distinguished  men  who  were  pro- 
fessedly skeptics  ;  and  who  claimed  that  they  were  unfettered  by  re- 
ligious superstition. 

One  more  quotation,  and  from  a  statesman,  and  we  have  done.— 
William  Penn,  who  was  skilled  not  only  in  philosophy  and  history, 
but  in  government  too,  remarks  in  his  work  entitled  *'  Frame  of  Qov- 
emment,"  this  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  a  free  people: — 

"  That  which  makes  a  good  government  must  keep  it  so— men  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth.** 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  legislators  and  rulers  to  perceive  and  aei 
upon  this  great  principle,  as  laid  down  by  Penn,  ^has  been  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  untold  woe ;  has  made  their  laws  and  their  efforts  at 
good  government  abortive ;  and  has  been  the  fruitful  origin  of  moel^ 
if  not  all,  of  the  signal  fiiilures  in  the  administration  of  human  af- 
fiiirs  as  recorded  on  the  page  of  the  world's  history.  The  annals  of 
our  world  are  full  of  such  mournful  examples.  They  are  found 
abundant  in  the  histories  of  all  the  states  of  antiquity ;  and  in  view 
of  their  connection  with  the  literature  of  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
as  weU  as  in  reference  to  the  proud  positions  they  occupied  among 
their  contemporaries,  we  select  two  by  way  of  illustration. 

Greece  might  have  yet  stood,  had  her  teachers  and  her  rulers  de- 
voted but  as  much  of  their  mighty  energies  to  the  propagatien  of 
moral  truths,  as  they  did  to  those  of  an  intellectual  character  merely. 
She  was  the  great  mental  light  of  the  old  world,  and  in  many  things 
she  is  still  the  unsurpassed.  But  while  her  great  men  were  pushing 
on  the  march  of  mind,  her  shows,  her  games,  and  her  festivals, 
were  causing  her  morals  to  retrograde.  Her  philosophers  had  too 
much  that  was  more  important,  too  much  that  was  more  exalted  to 
do,  to  permit  them  to  care  aught  ibr  a  people's  morals.  They  were 
engaged  in  the  glorious  search  for  the  "  To  Edkon/J  though,  were 
we  permitted  to  judge  them  by  their  moral  developments,  we  should 
be  led  to  presume  that  the  ''  2o  Kakon  "  was  rather  the  object  of 
their  pursuit.    Had  Plato,  instead  of  those  fruitless  speculations  upon 
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his  phantom  republici  employed  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  vast  in- 
fluence in  working  a  moral  revolution  in  Athens,  had  he  attempted 
to  make  her  in  reality  what  his  dear  Atlantis  was  in  vision,  he  might 
have  exerted  an  iniinence  which  would  have  reached  even  to  the 
present  age  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  with  those  philosophers  the  intellect  was 
the  all ;  and  if  at  times  morals  were  inculcated,  they  were  only  as 
pare  theories.  And  while  many  of  these  so-called  great  men  and 
taachers  were  enchanting  their  pupils  and  their  hearers  generally* 
with  the  splendid  creations  of  their  intellects,  they  were  ikefM€lv$9 
m  the  almost  daily  commission  of  crimes  too  dark,  too  loathesome  to 
be  named  in  a  christian  assembly.  Their  pupils  and  their  ad- 
mirers caught  their  infectious  example;  and  while  Athens  shown  as 
a  bright  light  in  the  firmament  of  letters,  had  made  advances  in  the 
fine  arts  still  unapproached,  the  morals  of  her  pec^e  were  neglected; 
and  sunk  so  low  that  they  might  have  imparted  a  deeper  hue  to  the 
^k,  damning  sins  of  Sodom.  This  partial  education,  this  less  than 
balf  development  of  the  man  caused  an  intellectual  stamp  which 
produced  *<  the  cold  indiflfereaee  of  the  Stoical  Philosophy,  the  af- 
fMted  tranquility  and  ungovemed  voluptuousness  of  the  disciples 
^  Bpiourus.  and  the  skepticism  of  the  Academics.*'  And  all 
tbsM  principles  flowing  out  in  a  thousand  channds  through  the  com- 
miuiity  produced  the  worst  consequeneces ;  debased  the  nation,  low- 
ered the  standard  of  it  morals,  and  with  them  the  standard  of  its  pat- 
Tiotiam ;  and  when  the  stern  oppressor  finally  came,  instead  of  that 
fire  of  liberty  which  had  burned  so  brightly  at  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopylse,  he  found  a  people  enervated  by  its  luxuries  and  its  vices, 
unable  to  cope  with  its  adversaries,  for  the  last  spark  of  ito  patriot- 
ism had  gone  out  in  darkness  when  its  morals  ceased  to  exist. 

The  same  state  of  things  existed  at  Bome,  even  in  the  days  of  her 
glory.  She  too,  nodght  have  lived  renowned  to  this  day,  had  her 
teachers  and  her  phik)sophers  diffused  a  healthy  moral  tone  among 
all  olasses  of  her  citizens,  had  the  same  lofty  principles  prevailed 
wbieh  years  before  had  driven  the  lustful  Tarquin  from  her  walls ; 
bat  such  most  unfortunately  was  not  the  case.  She  too,  was  directed 
toj^ok  up  to  thetruthful  in  intellect,  rather  than  to  the  pure  in  morals. 
No  pains  were  taken  to  purify  the  fountains  of  her  action ;  and  they 
■ant  forth  streams  of  bitterness  and  death.  She  too,  like  her  neigh- 
bor, received  her  moral  stamp  firom  her  teachers ;  and  what  that 
ataaap  was,  let  the*  pages  of  her  history  deeply  dyed  in  crime  and  pel* 
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IwioQ  yield  the  answer.  Seneca,  her  great  moral  theorist,  counsel* 
ed  Nero  to  poison  his  mother ;  and  Oato,  the  stem  Gato,  adrised  the 
jouth  of  Rome  to  visit  her  brothels,  and  choose  courtesans  for  their 
companions.  All  this  too,  while  the  poetry  of  Horace  and  Yirgil, 
the  morals  of  Seneca,  aud  the  declamations  of  Cicero  were  enchant- 
ing the  Roman  mind.  So  that  even  the  Augustan  age  of  her  liter- 
ature was  almost  the  zero  point  of  her  morals.  Is  it  strange,  in 
view  of  all  these  startling  facte,  that  she  fell  ?  Is  it  not  rather,  stran- 
ger that  she  did  not  in  her  utter  self-destructiou,  anticipate  that  ava- 
lanche of  barbarians,  whieh  the  North  at  a  later  period  rolled  upon 
her? 

From  motives  just  stated  two  prominent  illuGirations  have  been 
chosen  in  support  of  our  position  ;  modern  history  furnishes  us  ad- 
ditional examples  more  perfectly  illustrative,  if  possible,  than  those 
employed.  Thus  measurably  will  it  ever  be  the  case,  when  a  na- 
tion's morals  are  uncared  for  by  those  who  wield  her  destinies. 
Ifere  mental  culture,  unsanctified  by  anything  higher,  generally 
proves  but  a  curse.  It  may  produce  a  Nero,  but  not  a  Washington, 
a  LaPlace,  but  never  a  Newton ;  a  Voltaire,  but  not  a  Chalmers. 
It  produced  the  revolutionists  of  France,  but  not  those  of  the  period 
of  England's  Commonwealth  ;  much  less  could  it  have  produced  the 
pore  spirits  that  figured  amid  the  trying  scenes  of  seventy-six. 

And  can  100  find  no  instruction  in  all  this  ?  Is  there  no  philoso- 
phy in  the  history  of  the  past  holding  out  to  us  a  warning  voice, 
bidding  us  avoid  the  rock  on  which  they  split?  Is  not  a  sound  and 
healthy  tone  of  monds  as  necessary  to  preserve  our  institutions,  as 
it  would  have  been  for  the  perpetuity  of  theirs  ? 

The  present  state  of  our  country  and  her  institutions  demands  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  measures  in  this  respect.  True  it  is  that  much 
has  been  done  and  is  still  doing  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. It  is  likewise  true  that  many,  very  many  teachers  seem  to 
feel  that  the  culture  of  the  heart  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
the  head,  and  who  are  shaping  their  eouvse  accordingly.  It  is  true 
that  in  most  of  our  higher  seminaries  there  is  much  positive  moral 
instruction  inculcated.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  cheering  feets, 
the  great  masses  are  not  reached.  The  principal  amount  of  this 
great  moral  work  is  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The  teachers  of  our 
eottBtry  have  now  charge  of  some  ten  millions  of  our  youth — a  host 
oat  of  which  are  to  be  chosen  our  future  legislators,  executives  and 
others  who  are  to  take  the  places  of  those  now  in  the  church,  in  the 
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courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation  ;  those,  in  a  word, 
who  are  to  hare  the  charge  of  our  institutions,  and  are  to  stand  con- 
nected with  them  for  weal  or  woe.  Add  to  this  that  the  old  world 
is  yearly  pouring  in  upon  us  her  lens  of  thousands  of  youth,  most 
of  whom  are  to  enter  our  schools,  and  undergo  that  molding  process 
designed  to  qualify  them  for  properly  appre^;iating,  as  well  as  sup- 
porting and  promoting  the  growth  of  free  institutions,  all  of  whom 
are  to  constitute  the  great  American  people  of  the  next  generation ; 
who  are  to  stand  by  the  side  of  our  own  sons  at  the  ballot  box,  and 
with  them  to  decide  whether  the  blood-bought  institutions  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  our  fathers  shall  remain  pure  as  handed  down  to  us,  or 
whether  venality  and  gross  moral  corruption  shall  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  destroy  us,  as  they  did  the  republics  of  the  old  world. 
Hence  the  imperative  necessity  that,  our  rulera  should  be  men  nobk 
and  elevated  in  their  principles,  and  from  lofty  motives  aidently  atr 
tached  to  our  free  institutions.  And  they  must  too,  be  men  not  only 
of  a  high  political,  but  likewise  of  a  high  moral  standard, — ^men  thai 
feel  their  responsibility  not  to  their  country  only,  but  also  to  their 
country's  God.  "  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  present  emergency 
tolerates  no  timid  and  temporizing  characters.  It  demands  men  of 
disciplined  intellects,  of  high  moral  courage,  and  of  unbending  de- 
votion to  the  public  weal — men  who  dare  stem  the  corruption  of 
the  times,  and  circulate  through  the  mass  of  moral  and  political  pu- 
trefaction an  element  of  life.  Such  were  the  founders  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Such  were  Washington,  and  John  Adams,  and  Jay,  and 
Henry,  and  Hancock,  and  Hamilton,  and  the  kindred  spirits  of  those 
iron  times. " 

'^  Those  suns  are  set,  0 1  rise  some  other  such, 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  idle  .boast  of 
Old  achievement,  and  despair  of  new." 

Can  any  one  look  at  this  matter,  as  here  presented,  and  not  feel 
that  there  is  a  solemn  I'esponsibility  resting  upon  those  teachers  who 
have  now,  and  who  will  hereafter  have,  the  charge  of  our  youth  ? 
That  if  these  youths  are  to  be  fitted  for  the  high  and  noble  station 
of  American  citizens,  our  common  schools  must  do  it?  That  if 
they  are  to  have  the  principles  of  a  pure  republicanism  instilled  into 
their  minds,  and  become  fitted  for  the  responsible  privilege  of 
the  elective  franchise,  these  same  teachers  must  accomplish  the  work 
or  it  will  not  be  done  ?  For  they  ai-o  almost  the  only  ones  who  very 
frequently  come  into  contact  with  this  great  mass  of  mind ;  and  al- 
most the  only  ones  that  can  properly  influence  it.   Political  conven- 
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dons  will  not  Accomplish  the  great  work — ^political  speeches  have 
DCTer  made  a  man  better,  uor  his  patriotism  purer.  Their  legitimate 
tendency  has  ever  been  to  rivet  more  closely  the  bands  of  party. 
Let  the  history  of  our  country  for  the  last  thirty  years  prove  the 
truth  of  the  as^sertion. 

There  is  a  grave,  popular  fidlacy  which  has  long  existed,  and 
which  is  gaining  ground  to  an  alarming  extent.  You  will  hear  it 
from  the  lips  of  every  heartless  demagogue  who  seeks  to  flatter  the 
people,  to  subsene  his  own  base,  selfish  purposes.  It  is  this — we 
are  constantly  told  thit  we  are  a  great  and  powerful  people  ;  that 
our  advances  in  all  that  constitutes  the  greatness  and  glory  of  a  na- 
tion are  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history.  We  are  reminded  of 
our  vast  amount  of  popular  intelligence ;  and  are  informed  in  true 
political  cant,  that  we  the  people  can  do  no  wrong ;  and  to  cap  the 
clinuix,  we  a,fe  not  permitted  to  forget  that  we  are  the  honored  de- 
scendants of  the  noble  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Just  as  if  that  worthy  and 
godlike  race  of  men  conveyed  to  us  their  intelligence  and  their  mo- 
rality, as  they  did  their  houses  and  lands — in  fee  simple.  No !  if 
we  are  not  to  prove  ourselves  the  degenerate  offspring  of  that  noble 
parentage,  we  must  imitate  them  in  their  virtues  and  in  their  action. 
If  we  would  have  the  same  lofly  spirit,  that  they  possessed,  diffused 
throughout  our  country,  and  warm  and  animate  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  we  must  take  the  some  course  which  they  eo  successfully 
pursued — ^the  thorough  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  our  youth. 
If  we  do  so,  our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  the  same  signal  suc- 
cess which  followed  theirs ;  and  our  country  and  her  institutions 
will  be  safe. 

**What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high  raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  walls  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned — 

No !  men — ^high-minded  men, 

Men  who  their  duties  know ; 

Who  know  their  rights ;  and  knowing  dare  maintain  them." 


It  has  been  found  that  waves  or  systems  of  lines,  of  equal  bar- 
ometric pressure,  have  passed  over  very  large  portions  of  tiie  globe 
at  the  same  time. 
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GENIUS  AND  LABOR. 


Alexander  Hamilton  once  said  to  an  intimate  friend:  "  Men  give 
me  some  credit  for  genius.  All  the  genius  I  have  lies  just  in  this — 
When  I  have  a  subject  in  hand,  I  study  it  profoundly.  Day  and 
night  it  is  before  me.  I  explore  it  in  all  its  bearings.  My  mind  be- 
comes pervaded  with  it.  Then  the  effort  I  make  is  what  people  are 
pleased  to  call  the  fruits  of  genius.  It  is  the  fruits  of  labor  and 
thought." 

Mr.  Webster  once  replied  to  a  gentleman  who  pressed  him  to 
speak  on  a  subject  of  great  importance:  "  The  subject  interests  me 
deeply,  but  I  have  no  time.  There,  sir/'  pointing  to  a  large  pile  of 
letters  on  the  table,  "  is  a  lot  of  unanswered  letters,  to  which  I  must 
reply  before  the  close  of  the  session,  (then  three  days  off).  I  hare 
not  time  to  master  the  subject  so  as  to  do  it  justice." 

"  But  Mr.  Webster,  a  few  words  from  you  would  do  much  to  »■ 
waken  public  attention  to  it" 

"  If  there  be  so  much  weight  in  my  words  as  you  represent,  it  is 
because  I  do  not  allow  myself  U>  speak  on  any  subject  till  I  have 
imbued  my  mind  with  iL" 

Demosthenese  was  urged  to  speak  on  a  great  and  sudden  emer- 
gency.    "I  am  not  prepared,"  said  he  and  obstinately  refused. 

The  law  of  labor  is  equally  binding  on  genius  and  mediocrily. 
The  mind  and  body  rarely  visit  this  earth  of  ours,  so  exactly  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  so  perfecty  harmonizing  together  as  to  rise  with- 
out effort,  and  command  in  the  a&irs  of  men.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  become  great.  No  great  approximation, 
eVen  toward  that  which  is  easiest  attained,  can  ever  be  accomplished 
widiout  the  exercise  of  much  thought  and  vigor  of  action ;  and 
thus  is  demonstrated  the  supremacy  of  that  law  which  gives  ex- 
cellence only  when  earned,  and  assigns  to  labor  its  unfailing  reward. 


[From  Life  Illustrated.] 
MY  TEACHERS. 


My  teaehen  are  the  rocks  and  rills, 
The  clouds  that  cap  the  &r-off  hilU, 
The  flowen,  the  sturdy  forest  trees, 
Each  blade  of  grass,  each  whisper- 
ing breese. 


And  from  their  study  shall  aoeroe 
Lessons  which  will  my  heart  im- 
bue 
With  love  to  Qod  and  love  to  man. 
Whenever  I  his  works  shall  i 
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TENDENCY  OF  MIND— THE  TEACHER'S  WOBK. 


The  bsBfl  of  a  man*s  natare  gires  the  bias  to  his  life.  Nature  seldom 
mistakes  herselfl  The  powers  of  the  mind  ever  tend  to  make  straight 
to  their  goal,  and  seek  a  congenial  line  of  action.  That  course  which 
would  insure  success  to  one  individual  maj  be  totally  unsuited  to  an- 
other ;  and  no  one  can  be  eminently  successful  in  any  employment  or 
profession  that  does  not  call  into  active  and  harmonious  play  all  the 
ruling  energies  of  his  nature.  Tet  how  many  parents  think  they  are 
doing  an  exemplary  duty  by  crushing  and  breaking  the  spirit  of  an  ac- 
tive, restiess  youth,  and  binding  him  down  to  a  plodding  life,  when  they 
are  actually  waging  war  against  his  nature.  He  is  made  to  pursue  some 
quiet  calling,  and  is  often  censured  for  exhibiting  a  disposition  which  he 
caomot  control,  and  fbr  which  he  is  no  more  responsible  than  for  the  era 
in  which  he  was  bom.  That  restless  observation  and  activity — thai  pry- 
ing inquisitiveness,  is  the  gift  of  nature ;  and  instead  of  being  ignored 
or  checked,  should  be  diligently  watched  and  trained,  and  made  as  acou" 
rate  and  complete  as  possible. 

Thre  is  hardly  an  instance  of  an  individual  without  some  peculiar  tenden- 
ci»  These  tendencies  cannot  be  eradicated ;  they  exist  as  the  sparks  in 
miouldering  embers,  requiring  but  a  breath  to  fan  into  a  flame.  They 
are  the  measure  of  his  life,  and  shape  and  give  tone  to  his  character.  A 
profession  requiring  the  sterner  moods  of  mind,  and  the  disposition  to 
battle  with  competition  is  the  field  for  such  characters.  The  mind  should 
seek  its  own  occupation,  provided  it  be  honorable  One  half  the  world 
waste  their  energies  unsuccessfully  from  mistaking  their  vocation.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  instruction  of  both  nursery  and  school  has  been  ad- 
ministered without  regard  to  the  diversities  in  talents  among  different 
individuals.  This  fact  is  lost  sight  of  or  not  sufficiently  understood;  the 
flame  regime  is  applied  to  each  without  discriminating  between  different 
tastes  and  capacities.  This  early  neglect  is  never  repaired,  and  henoe 
the  mistakes  and  &ilures  of  life. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  mental  capacity  and  tendency  should  be 
better  understood,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sphere  of  life  and  field  of  ac- 
tion fbr  which  each  Is  best  fitted  thus  arrived  at ;  for  certainly  much 
more  depends  on  the  disposition  and  talents  of  an  individual  entering 
upon  any  business  than  the  nature  of  the  business  itself.  There  must  be 
that  mental  relish  and  love  of  the  pursuit  which  arises  from  a  fitness  of 
mind.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  talent  enough  of  some  sort 
to  earn  a  respectable  living,  if  it  were  properly  directed ;  and  then,  suc- 
;  of  even  the  poverty-stricken  furnishes  no  matter  of  surprise.    It  is 
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in  atriet  subjeetion  to  that  nme  empire  of  eause  and  ^sct  that  embnoef 
a«  well  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectoal  and  moral,  as  the  physical 
world.  The  oonditi<m  upon  which  the  attainment  of  anything  desinble 
nsta  is  the  proper  adaptation  of  means,  and  the  ezpenditnre  of  snfBoent 
effort 

Hence  we  plead  for  teachers  who  are  competent  to  cUreii  "  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot/'  and  as  has  been  yery  appropriately  added,  "  uihtU  to 
iSuat  oL"  For  there  is  no  person  in  the  world  who  exerts  or  who  may 
exert  a  greater  iDfluence  over  the  youthful  mind,  and  consequently  over 
the  dealinj  of  the  future  man  or  woman,  than  the  teacher.  How  impor- 
tant, then,  that  the  teacher  rightly  understand  his  mission — ^that  he  poa- 
aess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  body  and  mind,  uA  be  famil- 
iar with  eyejy  mode  and  habitude  of  thought,  so  that  its  manifestation 
will  constitute  an  unfailing  index  to  him  of  the  constitutional  and  men- 
tal peculiarities  of  his  pupils,  and  enable  him  to  adapt  to  each  such  train- 
ing and  instruction  as  will  best  secure  harmonious  and  vigorous  action 
and  health  of  body  and  mind. 

That  there  is  great  need  of  teachers  who  have  more  light  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind,  witness  the  failures  that  might  have  peen  avoid- 
ed, the  severe  trials  to  which  the  dull  are  subjected,  and  the  number  who 
are  every  year  placed  under  the  sod,  the  life  having  been  sacrificed  by 
excessive  ambition,  excited  and  strengthened  by  wrong  processes  of  in- 
struction, and  the  rack  of  expectation  of  parental  fondness  and  ignorance. 

We  are  glad  that  a  heUer  mental  philosophy  is  quietly,  but  surely,  find- 
ing its  way  into  school-rooms,  nurseries,  and  pulpits ;  and  we  look  for* 
ward  to  a  better  moral,  intellectual  and  social  condition  when  its  prinoi- 
ples  shall  be  understood  and  its  teachings  obeyed  by  alL 


Natural  Gohfabb.— In  the  vast  prairies  of  Texas  a  little  plant  is  to 
be  found,  which,  under  all  circumstances  of  climate,  change  of  weather, 
rain,  fiost,  or  sunshine,  invariably  turns  its  leaves  and  flowera  to  the 
north.  If  a  solitary  traveler  is  wandering  across  those  wilds,  withont  a 
star  to  guide  or  compass  to  direct  him,  he  finds  a  monitor  in  an  homble 
plant,  and  follows  its  guidance— -certain  that  it  will  not  miriead  him. 

It  is  stated  that  more  than  700,000  volumes  of  Washington  Irving^ 
works  have  been  sold  within  the  last  eleven  years. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 


"  The  human  mind  is  as  ground  ;  which  is  such  u  it  is  made  by  cultivation." 

Herbert  Spenoer  nyi,  "  The  suppresaioa  of  every  error  is  eommonly 
fi)Uowed  by  a  temponuy  McendAncy  of  the  oontrary  one ;  and  it  eo  hap- 
pened, that  after  the  agea  when  physical  derelopment  alone  was  aimed 
at|  there  came  an  age  when  the  cnlture  of  the  mind  was  the  sole  solici- 
tade»    •  •  and  the  getting  <^  knowledge  the  one  tUng  needful/' 

The  tnith  of  the  above  is  evident  to  every  thinking  observer ;  and  it 
needs  no  argoment  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  the  age  in  which  we  now  live. 
Thftt  the  ednoation  of  the  intellect  is  of  great  importance  cannot  be  de- 
nied. It  is  when  conducted  withoat  regard  to  the  sentiments  and  affec- 
tkma  in  man's  nature  that  it  oontribates  to  the  soul's  perverseness.  While 
those  i^uJosophers  and  philanthropistB  who  have  labored  so  assiduously 
in  the  cause  of  edueatioo,  have  in  latter  years  accomplished  results  which 
entitle  tfaem  to  be  regarded  as  bene&ctors  of  the  race,  their  ideas  of  ed- 
ucation seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  some  particulars,  among  which  is 
the  osfectumtd  nature  in  man.  This  has  been  lett  comparatively  without 
aoy  speoific  culture  or  direction,  to  remain  berren  or  to  develop  under 
ineidental  and  miscellaneous  influences,  and  to  blind  impulse ;  while  the 
great  and  almost  only  olject  has  been  the  mere  education  of  the  intellect, 
as  if  this  were  almost  the  only  good  to  be  gained.  Ideality,  Veneration, 
frieiMUiip,  fraternal  and  filial  affection  receive  but  a  small  share  of  atten« 
tkm  eofl^wred  with  the  all-absorbing  question  of  "disciplining  the  intel- 
lect" Yet  this  oompantavely  neglected  department  of  the  psychical 
man  is  the  most  fundamentally  important  of  all  others.  It  embraces  the 
sympathies  and  loves,  and  these  constitute  the  very  hfo.  No  imaginable 
amount  of  intellect  can  compensate  ibr  the  dearth  in  that  man's  soul  who 
can  contemplate  without  emotion,  the  many  tender,  beautiful,  and  sub- 
lime aiqMctsof  thought  that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  his  comprehension. 
There  is  a  living  death,  when  the  pulses  of  life  beat  uninterruptedly, 
when  the  body  lives  like  a  mere  vegetable,  and  the  soul  is  enshrouded  in 
selfishness  and  darkness ;  reaching  out  to  no  ardent  firiend^hips,  seeing 
no  sights  of  beauty,  ibeling  no  heart*  throb  of  sympathy,  aspiration,  or 
ftith,  destitute  of  charity,  and  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  affections  are  the  controlling  powers.  They  influence  judgement 
and  win,  stimulate  and  direct  intellect ;  and  if  in  their  intensity  they  are 
miaiireded  and  perverted  to  evil,  the  life  of  the  man  will,  so  fiur  as  they 
have  influence,  be  necessarily  a  life  of  evil,  which  the  development  of 
intellect  can  onlj  serve  to  give  increased  potency. 

The  human  afleotions  are  requisite  as  a  foundation  of  all  true  develop- 
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ttent.  Without  them  man  could  pat  forth  no  special  efforts  for  the  at- 
tainment of  gpcial  ends ;  for  one  thmg  would  nerer  be  valued  abore  an- 
other ;  and  all  individual  and  social  conditions  would  be  the  same.  Hence 
they  are  the  master  faculties,  and  their  cultivation  and  right  direction  be- 
comes the  highest  duty  of  parent  and  teacher.  We  sometimes  fancy 
ourselves  generous  and  kind,  until  we  go  out  into  the  world  where  there 
is  need  to  resist  temptation  and  exercise  charity,  and  then  we  find  how 
selfish  we  are ;  how  irritable,  vain  and  ambitious.  These  temptations 
bring  oui  our  latent  qualities,  and  show  us  what  we  are.  So  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  child ;  the  qualities  or  affections  of  its  nature  cannot  be  pruned 
and  directed  aright  until  brought  out  by  oultivation  and  exereiae.  Once 
ascertained,  Uiey  may  be  modified,  suppresssed  or  developed,  in  the  young 
mind,  almost  at  will.  But  when  the  spiritual  organism  has  become  knit 
into  the  most  sinewy  tissue  by  constant  activity  during  a  long  life,  change 
and  restraint  are  difficulty  if  not  impossible ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suf^MSo 
that  those  spiritual  affections  which  have  never  been  exeroifled,  but  have 
lain  dormant  until  old  age,  can  then  spring  into  active  exercise  and  sub- 
ject the  propensities.  Every  one  who  reflects  upon  and  observes  nature, 
knows  that  this  is  a  universal  law :  all  things,  and  all  human  powers, 
from  *possilMli ties  becoma  ultimates  by  exercise  and  cultivation. 

We  have  submitted  these  suggestions,  crude  though  they  are,  becaoie 
we  belive  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject  in  the  school, 
fiunily,  and  individual  experience.  Education  to  be  sucoeflsfiil  and  com- 
plete must  be  adapted  to  every  aptitude  and  appetite  of  our  nvture,  (to 
correct  or  develop,)  and  contemplate  the  unfolding  of  the  whole  being. 
And  thus  we  shall  see  all  those  distinctive  features  disclosing  themselves 
which  go  to  constitute  society,  binding  it  together  by  an  inherent  cohe- 
sive force  in  itself,  in  all  its  parts,  which  human  laws  can  neither  stvengh- 
en  or  relax,  and  which  defies  all  other  force  to  sever. 


In  the  beautiful  drama  of  Ion,  the  instinct  of  immortality,  so  eloquent- 
ly uttered  by  the  death- devoted  Greek,  finds  a  deep  response  in  every 
thoughtful  soul.  When  about  to  yield  his  young  existence  as  a  sacrifice 
to  fate,  his  bsloved  Olemantho  asks  if  they  shall  not  meet  again — ^to 
which  he  replies : 

"  I  have  asked  the  dreadful  question  of  the  hills  that  look  eternal— of 
the  clear  streams  that  flow  forever — of  the  stars,  among  whose  fields  of 
azure  my  raised  spirit  hath  walked  in  glory.  All  were  dumb.  But 
while  I  gaze  upon  thy  living  face,  I  feel  there  is  something  in  the  love 
that  mantles  through  its  beauty  which  cannot  wholly  perish.  We  ifiaS 
meet  again,  Glemanthe.*' 
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P0U8HED  GEMS. 

The  Process  of  self-development  should  he  enoQunged  to  the  fullest 
extent,  Children  should  he  led  to  make  their  own  investigations,  and  to 
draw  their  own  inferenoes.  They  should  he  toid  as  little  as  possiUe,  and 
induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible.  Humanity  has  progressed  solely 
by  self- instruction ;  and  that  to  achieve  the  best  results  each  mind  must 
progress  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion,  is  continually  proved  by  the 
marked  success  of  self-made  men. — Herbert  Spencer, 

The  amusement  of  reading  is  among  the  greatest  consolations  of  life  ; 
it  is  the  nurse  of  virtue ;  the  upholder  of  adversity  ;  the  prop  of  inde- 
pendence, ;  the  supporter  of  just  pride ;  the  strengthener  of  elevated 
opinions.  It  is  a  shield  against  the  tyranny  of  all  petty  passions ;  it  is 
the  repeller  of  the  fooPs  scoff  and  the  knave's  reason. — Bir  E,  Biidgea, 

What  forests  of  laurel  we  bring,  and  the  tears  of  mankind,  to  those 
who  stood  firm  against  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries !  The  meas- 
ure of  a  master  is  his  success  in  bringing  all  men  round  to  his  opinion 
twenty  years  later. — Conduct  of  Life, 


DIVINE  ORDER. 

'^'Tia  first  the  true,  and  then  the  beautifiil; 
Not  fint  the  beautafhl  and  then  the  true; 
Fint  the  wild  moor,  with  rook,  and  reed  and  pool, 
Then  the  gay  garden,  rich  in  scent  aad  hue. 

'Tis  first  the  good  and,  then  the  beautiinl ; 
Not  first  the  beautiful  and  then  the  good ; 
First  the  rough  seed,  sown  in  the  rougher  soil. 
Then  the  flower  blossom,  or  the  branching  wood. 

Not  first  the  glad  and  then  the  sorrowful, 
But  first  the  sorrowfU  and  then  the  glad; 
Tears  for  a  day,  for  earth  of  tears  is  Ml, 
Then  we  forget  that  we  were  ever  sad. 

Not  first  the  bright  and  aftar  that  the  dark; 
But  first  the  dark  and  aftar  that  the  bright; 
First  the  thick  cloud  and  then  rainbow's  arch ; 
First  the  dark  grave,  then  resurrection  lig^t 

'Tis  first  the  night,  a  nig^t  of  storm  and  war. 
Long  night  of  clouds  and  veiled  skies ; 
Then  the  fair  sparkle  of  the  monung  star, 
That  Uds  the  saint  awake  and  dawn  arin. 

VOL.  n. — \A. 
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iO         

^     A.   B.   BENTOK,  EDITOB. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.— No.  2. 


In  a  former  paper  we  presented  for  consideration  some  mental  haUti, 
which  we  deemed  essential  to  the  successful  management  of  a  school 
The  necessity  for  these  qualities  is  obvious,  from  a  &ct  patent  to  eserj 
^^MitYWf  that,  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school  Hence,  all  good  gor- 
emment  and  management  must  begin  with  the  teacher,  and  any  fiulure 
in  this  regard  will  be  due,  in  the  main,  to  some  serious  defect  of  qualitiss 
in  the  teacher.  Wheneyer  we  would  learn  our  capability  to  dischasge 
afficiently  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  first,  our  eye  must  be  introyert- 
ed  in  order  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  qualities  we  truly  possess,  and 
of  our  resources  for  the  work  of  our  vocation. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  arraign  him- 
self before  the  bar  of  conscience,  and  pass  judgement  upon  these  ques- 
tions :  What  is  my  aim  in  teaching  ?  and  how  do  I  estimate  its  impor- 
tance ?  It  is  only  stating  a  truism,  to  affirm  that  in  human  culture,  no- 
ble enda  can  only  be  reached  by  noble  means,  and  in  general,  the  means 
mail  be  commensurate  with  the  end  in  view. 

It  was  a  beautiful  as  wellasa  truthful  remark  of  Plato,  that  every  man 
will  forever  inhabit  his  own  idea.  like  a  garment  it  will  enfold  him 
and  impart  to  him  grace  and  beauty,  or  uncouthness  and  deformity.  Or, 
as  some  psychologists  assure  us,  that  we'now  live  surrounded  by  in 
invisible  cMr<i,  the  efflux  of  our  own  nature,  so  we  may  conceive  that 
the  soul  will  forever  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  its  own  aims  and  aspira- 
tiona.  We  have  the  authority  of  an  inspired  writer  for  saying,  **asa 
man  thinkath  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  Whatever  therefore  a  man  truly  is, 
when  divested  of  all  shams  and  pretences,  must  be  known  from  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  his  soul. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that  every  true  life  must  begin  fay  fixing  for 
itself  a  standard  of  ideal  excellence.  Ideal  perfection,  though  impossible 
for  us  to  realize,  must  be  placed  before  the  mind,  both  as  a  gauge  and 
guide  to  its  progress.  No  sculptor  or  painter  makes  chok»  of  an  im- 
perfect work  of  art  for  a  model,  but  rather  chooses  the  masterpieces  and 
the  absolutely  perfect^  as  incentives  and  instructors,  in  his  approximation 
to  the  iddd  that  fills  his  soul  So  the  progressive  teacher  must  ever  have 
before  him  a  lofty  ideal  in  respect  to  his  profession.  Without  this  he  has 
n»  assurance  that  he  can  acquit  himself  with  credit  or  with  profit^  but 
will^  il  he  has  a  strong  pledge  that  his  labor  will  not  be  in  vain. 
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SnppoM  a  man  wen  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teachii^  nmdy  ht 
its  peeimiary  rewards.  Is  it  not  plain  that  an  engrossing  €are  for  pel( 
will  curdle  all  the  generous  sentiments  of  his  bosom,  and  that  instead  of 
radiating  firom  his  life  noUe  inoentiTe  and  encouriHsement  to  his  pupils, 
his  whole  life  will  be  hard  and  metallic  ?  Or,  to  put  the  case  in  a  strong* 
er  li^^t,  if  exertion  is  likely  to  bo  in  proportion  to  expected  remunera- 
tion, what  can  we  expect  of  that  teacher  whose  labors  are  graduated  by 
such  pecuniarj  rewards  oleme  as  are  now  bestowed  upon  the  profession  ? 

Again,  should  a  man  of  contemplatire  cast  of  mind  seek,  this  work, 
merely  fer  the  sake  of  gratifying  himself  in  a  much  cofeted  liisnury  leis- 
ure, could  he  reasonably  expect  to  achieve  any  honor  for  htityf^f^  or  ex* 
ert  a  salutary  influence  upon  his  pupils  ?  While  it  must  be  admitted 
that  one  of  the  collateral  benefits  realized  in  the  teacher^  profession,  is 
leisure  ibr  contemplation,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  its  chief  end«  His 
contemplation  is  not  to  waste  itself  in  reyerie,  as  waters  settle  and :  stag- 
nate in  a  marsh,  but  should  fit  him  for  a  more  yigorous  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  peculiar  to  his  oalling.  And  thus  throo^  the  whole 
eatalogoe  of  motives,  none  will  be  found  so  strong  to  incite  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  to  the  highest  attainments  and  acoomplishments,  as  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  work  itself.  Unless  this  idea  takes  strong  hold 
of  the  heart  and  imaginaticti,  tiie  teacher  will  be  low  in  his  aims  ;  and, 
since  he  is  sustained  by  no  high  sense  of  duty,  he  will  be  languid  and  re- 
mittent in  his  efforts.  But  should  he  like  an  apostle,  "magnify  his  of- 
fice "  in  all  his  estimates  of  it^  then  will  he  aim  to  enlarge  himself  in  all 
his  coltuvB,  to  the  pn^rtions  of  his  work. 

How  manifold  and  various  are  the  qualities  thafti  like  briiliantB  in  a 
diadem,  should  adorn  the  teacher's  character,  and  the  attainment  of 
whieh  should  constitute  his  hq^hest  aim.  Some  of  these  are  so  elegantly 
grouped  together  by  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age,  that  I  canaol 
forbear  to  insert  them  here.  Says  Guisot,  *'  A  good  schoolmaster  ougiht 
to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is  called  to  teach,  thai  he 
may  teach  with  intelligence  and  taste ;  who  is  to  live  in  an  humble  sphere 
and  yet  to  have  a  noUe  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may  preserve  that 
dignity  of  mind  and  deportmenti  without  whidi  he  will  never  obtain  the 
confidenoe  and  respect  of  families ;  who  possesses  a  rare  mixture  of  gen- 
tlenesa  and  firmness ;  for  inferior  though  he  may  be  in  station,  to  many 
individuals  in  the  commime,  he  ought  to  be  the  obsequioiiB  servant  of 
none ;  a  man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his 
dtttiea;  showing  to  all  a  good  example  and  serving  all  as  a  counselor ; 
not  given  to  chftnge  his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation  faeoaoM 
it  gives  him  the  power  of  doing  good ;  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
live  and  die  in  the  cause  of  tttuihing,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  Gh^ 
and  his  fellow  creatures." 
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Mr.  Bmroa^ 

I  am  confident  that  every  teacher  of  even  ordinsry  ability, 
'Will  be  pleased  with  the  Practical  Department  of  your  Journal.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  to  many  of  us,  that  knowledge,  rigMy  used^  only  is 
power ;  and  that  in  the  school-room,  above  all  other  places,  knowledge 
mast  be  practically  applied  to  be  valuable.  Exercises  that  awaken  mu- 
tual energy,  break  the  monotony,  and  create  excitement  are  often  profit- 
ably introduced. 

The  ingenious  teacher,  can  collate  from  every  department  of  study, 
exercises  that  will  accomplish  this  end ;  that  will  abundantly  pay  for  all 
the  trouble  they  cost  in  preparing. 

1.    We  will  give  some  examples  in  Arithmetic,  which  not  only  amuse, 
'  but  discipline  the  mind,  by  inducing  rapid  thought,  and  are  of  the  high- 
est practical  utility,  in  the  practical  operations  of  life.     The  teacher  can 
first  commence  by  giving  examples  in  adding  and  subtracting,  thus: 
8+4—2+6—1+6—2+6+1+2—10—5= 
•^very  scholar  will  have  his  hand  up  when  he  asks,  =  how  much  ? 
These  exercises  should  at  first  be  carried  on  slowly.    Soon  greater  rap- 
idity can  be  used  ;  and  then  multiplication  and  division,  involution  and 
extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots,  may  be  com 

7.y3  +  4v/,- 1X8-2x8  +  10^,-1^,- 

12^X8  +  lX2~W,X5+l\/,-2X8  = 

Then  fractions  may  be  introduced  by  multiplication  and  divimon,  as 

After  fiu^ility  of  calculation  is  acquired  in  this  kind  of  examples,  various 
valuable  contractions  may  be  learned,  and  exercises  made  under  them. 

To  multiply  by  5,  you  can  annex  a  0  and  divide  by  two. 

When  the  sum  of  the  units  equal  10  and  the  lOs  are  alike :  e.  g.,  d4x 
M  =  1224.  8X*  — 12,  and  the  product  of  the  unita,  24,  annexed.  So 
42X48==*X6™20.     Annex  the  product  of  2X8,  the  units  =2016. 

'[Some -examples  here  given  are  omitted,  as  the  same  or  similar  ones 
appear  in  the  report  ot  the  Institute  at  Columbus,  on  another  page. — Ed.] 

'  Taking  aliquot  parts,  lor  multiplication,  is  noticed  in  some  of  our  text- 
books, and  may  be  carried  cut  quite  extensively  and  profitably,  not  only 
in  multiplication  and  "division,  but  in  calculating  interest  and  percentage. 
Teachers  need  only  to  -study  and  tax  ordinary  ingenuity  a  little,  and 
they  cannot  ftil  to  find  means  to  break  the  monotony  of  school  exercises, 
and  pleaae^themselves  and  their  pupils. 

Hereiiker  ^e  will  continue  this  subject^  in  Arithmetic  and  other  de- 
partmemts^Hitady,  and'hepe  it  may  prove  acceptable. 

Truly,        J.  H. 
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UANIEL  KIliKWUOD,  £DITOR. 

ProblfmNo.  206. 
Oiveu  z^^x + xy  v/»*y = 129, 

tfi^^K       >         r         .yVv+xy^x7^=  33084, 
to  nnd  toe  yalues  of  x  and  y. 

Solution — ^Br  Jambs  F.  Roberson. 
Using  fractional  exponents,  reducing  these  exponents  to  a  common  de- 
nominator, and  factoring, 

aj8(i«+y«  )=129, 

8      7         7 
tfi  (x«+y«)=  33024, 

hence        129       33024  1        256 

—  8  =  — 8  ;  or,  —8  == — 8 

x6  jfi  «6         y6  . 

Extracting  the  8th  root»  6  JL      6  8_ 

y/Y^  y/'j'  ^Wch  gives  y=Mx\  substitutiag 

in  either  of  the  primitive  equations,  vre  find  x = 1,  aud  y  =  64. 

Pboblbm  No.  211. 

The  hold  of  a  vessel  partly  filled  with  water  (which  is  uniformly  in- 
creased by  a  leak)  is  furnished  with  two  pumps  worked  by  A  and  B,  of 
whom  A  takes  three  strokes  to  two  of  B ;  but  four  of  B's  throw  out  as 
much  water  as  five  of  A's.  Now  B  works  for  a  time  in  which  A,  alone, 
could  have  emptied  the  hold  ;  A  then  pumps  out  the  remainder,  and  the 
hold  is  cleared,  in  13  hours  and  20  minutes.  Had  they  worked  together, 
the  hold  oould  have  been  emptied  in  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes, 
and  A  would  have  pumped  out  100  gallons  more  than  he  did.  Bequired 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold  at  first,  and  the  hourly  influx  of  leak. 

SoLUTiOK— Bt  Jaxss  F.  Bobbbsom, 
Let  t  =  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold, 
2=  the  hourly  influx  of  the  leak,  and 
ys=the  time  that  B  woriced. 
The  relative  efiectsof  the  pumps  are  as  3 X ^  :  2X^=6  :  5. 
Since  the  hold  can  be  cleared  in  3^  hours,  9+3^x=the  whole 
quantity  of  water  discharged,  and    «  +  ^^^=^H-15g  ^  ^^  quantity 

8K  15 
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dischBi|;ed  in  an  hour  by  both  pumps, 

then  . =  the  quantity  discharged  by  A  in  an  heor, 

11X16 

wad  =the  quantity  discharged  by  B  in  an  hour. 

11X15 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  readily  give  the  following  equations  : 
6y(4H-15») 

11X15 
.  X       6(4«+15») 

^h  -a^H-  y)  \  X- ^=i«) 

c  S        11X15 

6y(4z+15x)  6(4«+15«) 

"^ ■+(13M-y)X  ^ ^*=^+  13K» 

11X16  11X16 

From  these  equations  we  readily  find         2=  1200, 

35  =  120, 

y  =  10. 


Kesident   Editor's   Department. 


INSTITUTES.  AND  STATE  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE. 


Mr.  Editor. — In  yiew  of  my  position  on  the  above  CommittDe,  it 
seems  my  duty  to  announce  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  the  action  of 
the  State  Tteohers'  Association  relative  to  Institutes.  The  Association 
recognizing  the  value  of  Institutes,  and  desiring  to  give  sanction  and  eiB- 
ciency  to  the  same,  enacted  at  its  last  annual  session,  the  following : 

'*  Bexived,  That  this  Association  appoint  a  State  Institute  Committee, 
to  consist  of  one  member  firom  each  congressional  district,  who  shall  be 
chained  for  the  coming  year  with  the  organizing  and  holding  of  Institutes 
(so  &r  as  practicable,)  in  all  the  counties  in  their  respective  congressional 
districts." 

The  limiting  clause,  "so  &r  as  practicable,"  though  not  in  the  publish- 
ed resolution,  was,  I  believe,  in  the  original ;  at  all  events,  the  committee 
will  most  likely  need  its  saving  influence.  Teachers  will  please  note, 
that  the  Association  by  this  act,  declares  its  unequivocal  approval  of  In- 
stitutes. 

In  order  to  aid  teachers  in  conferring  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
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aittee,  I  here  insert  their  nunes  and  postal  address,  so  ftr  as  known.— 

1st  Dist  D.  E.  Hunter,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 

2nd.  "    Jas.  G.  Maj,  Salem,  Washington  Go. 

3rd,  "    E.  P.  Cole,  Bloommgton,  Monroe  Co. 

4th,  "    an.  AdAms,  Moore's  Hill,  Dearborn  Co. 

5th,  **    A.  C.  Shortridge,  Centenrille,  Wayne  Co. 

6th,  "     G.  W.  Hoss,  Indianapolis. 

7th,  "    B.  C.  Hobbs,  Bloomingdale,  Parke  Co. 

8th.  "    A.  J.  Vawter,  La&yette. 

9th,  "    Wharton, 

10th'-    Johnson, 

11th,  "   J.  Baldwin,  Eokomo,  Howard  Co. 

The  resolution  seems  to  indicate  the  separate  action  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Assodation,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  authoriasd  interpretation,  we  shall 
interpret  it  as  aboye  indicated,  ris.,  separate  aotk>n. 

Teachers,  you  will  permit  a  suggestion  at  this  point ;  namely — ^whila 
the  presumption  obtains  that  the  committee-man  of  your  district  will 
see  or  oorrespond  with  some  teacher  or  teachers  of  each  county  in  said 
district,  yet  our  suggestion  is  that  you  do  not  always  wait  for  this,  but 
on  the  contrary  make  it  tour  business  to  see  or  write  him  concerning 
this  matter.  Or  if  he  be  not  the  man  your  teachers  desire  to  oigaaize 
and  hold  your  Institute,  see  or  write  to  the  num  denred  ;  the  resolutkm 
of  the  Association  by  no  means  interfering  with  the  largest  liberty  in 
this  matter.  Further,  we  ask  the  permit  of  a  word  of  advocaqr  in  be« 
half  of  this  suggestion: 

1st  These  committeemen  are  all  teachers,  hence  like  yourselves,  busy, 
consequently  haye  not  the  time  for  this  work  which  its  magnitude  and 
importance  demand. — 2nd,  In  some  cases  the  committeeman  may  feel  a 
delicacy  in  moving  first,  fearing  that  he  may  incur  the  charge  <tf  offici- 
ously thrusting  his  services  upon  his  fellow-teachers. — 3rd,  And  gener- 
ally the  cause  is  worthy  your  early  and  earnest  efforts.  This  we  pre* 
sumue  will  be  granted ;  if  not,  however,  we  prove  it  by  enlightened  ex- 
ample:— Connecticut,  though  annually  sending  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents to  her  Normal  School,  holds  an  annual  Institute  in  each  of  her  coun- 
ties. MassachuBetts,  though  sending  over  four  hundred  students  to  her 
Normal  Schools,  held  Institutes  last  year  in  nine  of  fourteen  counties. 
Maine  held,  in  '58,  an  Institute  in  every  one  of  her  counties,  and  our 
younger  sister,  Illinois,  held  ^ghty-four  Institutes  during  last  year. 

Without  multiplying  examples,  we  think  this  evidences  our  position; 
name^,  that  the  cause  of  Institutes  is  worthy  the  teacher's  early  and 
earnest  efforts.  As  further  evidence,  we  venture  the  opinion,  that  Insti* 
tutes  are  the  appropriate,  if  not  indispensable  forerunners  of  Normal 
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Schocia. — ^yes  they  are  the  prophetic  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
saying  prepare  ye  the  way  for  Popular  Education,  make  her  paths  straight 
ibr  she  is  coming  in  triumph,  in  triumph  even  to  Indiana !  Hence  helieve 
and  work ;  work  and  believe,  and  according  to  your  faith,  be  it  unto  you. 

In  dosing,  we  will  state  to  members  of  committee  and  others  holding 
Institates,  that  our  live  and  worthy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmc- 
tion,  will  take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  informed  of  times  of  session  of  Insti- 
tuteSy  that  he  may,  so  far  as  practicable,  visit  the  counties  at  said  times. 

(Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  allow  me  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  Ind- 
iana through  our,  and  other  agencies,  will  hold  three,  yes  three  times  as 
many  Institutes  this  year,  as  in  any  preceding  year. 

G.  W.  Hoss, 

April  5,  '61.  Ch'n.  SUte  Ins*t  Com. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Vawter  informs  me,  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  him  to  serve.  He  recommends  ibr  his  district  the  appointment 
of  Rev.  L.  Tarr,  of  Stockwell ;  S.  S.  Kilbom,  of  La&yette ;  and  Rev. 
Staley,  of  the  Battle  Ground.  Three  is  a  departure  fVom  the  Associa- 
tion  basis,  yet  presuming  and  hoping  no  objection  will  arise  from  this 
course,  we  herby  confirm  the  recommend.  G.  W.  H. 


Wo  find  the  usual  Associate-Editorial  space  pretty  well  filled  ibis 
month  by  the  very  excellent  address  of  Mr.  Cole,  which  will  bo  found  to 
richly  repay  a  perusal.  We  therefore  write  two  or  three  short  articles, 
and  tttm  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the  *'  Drawer/'  in  the  absence  of 
the  Resident  Here  are  letters,  reports,  exchanges,  &c.,  in  abundance, 
inviting  a  look  over.  We  shall  'take  them  as  they  come,'  and  hope  our 
(Hends  will  be  pleased ;  for  certain  we  are  that  the  intelligence  thus  oom- 
municated  will  be  more  interesting  and  read  sooner  than  anything  we 
can  write  in  these  ezdted, ''  perilous  times."    First  is — 

SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

Department  of  PuBtic  Instruction) 
Indianapolis,  April  2,  1861.'  \ 
I  find  that  very  many  persons  throughout  the  State  imagine  that  our 
new  School  Law  is  of  no  effect,  in  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  a  reve- 
nue. Permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  provided  for  in  another  bill ;  which 
other  bill  also  provides  for  the  raising  annually  of  $50,000  additicmal  to 
the  old  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  back  the  children  the  Stale's  in- 
debtedness to  the  school  revenue.  This  $50,000  will  be  apportioned  by 
the  Superintendent  semi-annually,  until  the  entire  amount  <^  over  $300,- 
000  with  interest,  is  refunded. 

MiLBS  J.  FUBTOHSR. 
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TBACHEBS'  INSTITUTE  AT  COLUMBUS. 


The  Ingtitute  met  at  2>^  o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  hj  Mr.  T.  D. 
Marsh.  Ou  motion  Mr.  J.  Hurtjr,  of  North  Madison,  was  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  exercises.  Mr.  H.  in  a  few  general  remarks  alluded  to  the  low 
state  of  public  opinion  regarding  teaching  and  tesehera.  The  latter  are 
poorly  respected  and  poorly  paid,  and  consequently  do  poor  teaching. 
One  means  of  correcting  this  state  of  things  is  for  teaehers  to  prepare 
themselves  to  discharge  ably  and  &ithfiilly  the  duties  deTolvis^  upon 
them,  and  thus  elerate  public  opinion,  and  with  it  the  standing  of  the 
teacher.    For  this  purpose  this  Institute  has  been  organized. 

On  motion,  T.  J.  Moigan  was  chosen  Secretary.  The  names  of  the 
fbUowing  persons  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Institute:  William 
Dougherty.  Lewis  W.  Barlow,  Joseph  R.  Cox,  T.  N.  Baker,  D.  F.  Rkjh- 
ardson,  W.  T.  Stott,  J.  Francis,  T.  D.  Marsh,  T.  J.  Morgan,  Misses  M. 
A.  Rous,  Rebecca  Remy,  Alice  Hurty,  Louisa  Taylor,  Susan  Wilson* 
MoUie  Kerr,  Lydia  Secor,  S.  M.  Wells,  Jennie  McClelland,  M.  F.  Wells* 
Miss  Trousdel  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Hinman. 

A  class  in  Mental  Arithmetic  was  then  formed  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hxutj.    After  BecesSj  a  class  in  Reading,  led  by  W.  T.  Stott 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  citizens  as- 
sembled in  the  Presbyterian  church  to  listen  to  an  educational  address 
by  Mr.  Hurty.  The  address  was  eminently  practical,  abounding  in  &cts, 
statistkss,  reasonings,  wit  and  satire.  Three  things  were  said  to  be  nec- 
essary to  consUtute  a  good  school:  1st,  a  good  house,  2nd,  a  good  teacher, 
and  3rd»  a  good,  active  community. 

Wednesday  morning,  March  13th. 
Institute  met  at  8>8  o'clock ;  opened  by  reading  scripture,  singing  and 
prayer  by  T.  D.  Marsb.  Mr.  Hurty  gave  an  exercise  in  Notation,  show- 
ing by  a  diagram  on  the  board,  the  proper  method  of  presenting  the  en- 
tire subject  to  the  pupil,  at  one  view.  This  was  followed  by  explana- 
tions of  an  exorcise  in  methods  of  contracting  operations  in  Arithmetic. 

Recess.  Exercises  in  Practical  Arithmetic  by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  Gram- 
mar by  Mr.  Stott,  Mr.  Hurty  then  explained  the  method  of  teaching 
words  instead  of  letters  to  small  children. 

A  half  hour  was  spent  in  discussing  the  question.  How  can  prompt 
and  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  scholars  be  best  secured? 

2  o'clock,  P.  M.  Mr.  Hurty  opened  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  by 
resuming  the  explanations  of  contractions  in  arithmetical  operations. 
The  following  rules  were  given  and  applied  to  various  examples : 

1st  To  multiply  any  number  by  61.  Take  half  the  number  and  pre- 
fix it  to  itself;  e.  g.,  to  multiply  86  by  61— take  the  hal(  (43)  and  prefix 
it  to  86,  equals  4386.    98  X  51=4998. 
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2nd.  To  multiply  by  IL  Where  there  are  but  two  flgarae,  add  them 
and  insert  the  sum  between.  E.  g.  34  X 11-  4-|-d=7, — insert  7  and  we 
baye  374.  Where  the  sum  exceeds  ten,  insert  the  units  and  carry  tens ; 
85X11=936. 

3rd.  To  square  any  number  ending  in  5 .  Prefix  to  25  (=^5^)  the  prod- 
ufit  of  the  other  figure  by  the  next  gieater.  £.  g.  (85)8==(8x9)  pxe- 
fized  to  25=::=7225.    75^=5625. 

4L  To  square  a  mixed  number  whose  fraction  is  >^.  Multiply  the 
whole  number  by  the  next  hig^r  digit  and  prefix  the  product  to  J^. 
(8i^)«=(8x9)  prefixed  to  )i=72Ji.    (6  Ji)3=(6x7)+)i=42>i. 

These  rules  are  simple  and  can  be  easily  taught  to  advanced  sdiolan' 
They  facilitate  the  scholar's  progress,  and  are  eminently  practical  in  the 
ordinary  operations  of  business. 

At  Z}i  o'clock,  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, addressed  the  association.  He  gave  himself  a  wide  latitude  in 
his  remarks.  We  can  only  give  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  he  sud. 
He  had  come  prepared  to  say  something  on  school  architecture,  but  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  citizens  of  Columbus  needed  to  hear  nothing  on  this 
subject.  (They  have  provided  themselves,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  with  a 
house  built  and  furnished  after  the  most  approved  modem  style. — Sec.) 
By  the  new  school  law,  all  appeals  are  now  to  be  made  from  school  di- 
rectors to  the  State  Superintendent,  instead  of  County  Auditor  as  hereto- 
fore; and  while  he  will  not  be  a  partisan,  he  will  see  that  teachers  have 
strict  justice.  Let  them  make  wholesome  common-sense  rules  and  en- 
force them,  and  they  shall  be  protected.  - 

He  would  have  teachers  prepare  themselves  well  for  their  work — go 
prepared  to  give  instruction,  and  draw  out  mind.  A  teacher  should  never 
need  a  text-lock  before  him  during  recitaUon,  Prepare  for  the  lesson;  be  in- 
dependent of  the  text  and  of  printed  questions.    Acyoumed. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  F.  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
addressing  himself  to  parents.  He  wished  to  call  their  attention  to  home 
education — fireside  culture.  "Education  is  not  confined  to  the  School- 
room ;  it  continues  after  school  days  are  over.  ConversatUm  at  home 
should  be  instructive  and  interesting.  The  child  learns  by  hearing  the 
conversation  of  others.  But  the  parent  is  under  moral  obligation  to  im- 
prove himself.  This  must  be  done  by  reading.  He  would  discard  the 
light  literature  of  the  day ;  it  is  an  injury,  not  a  benefit  Every  one 
should  be  posted  on  the  events  of  the  present,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
Umes.  He  could  recommend  nothing  more  highly,  as  a  means  of  home 
culture,  than  history.  It  reveals  the  past,  and  lights  up  the  future.  The 
good  historian  has  almost  j^rcplietic  jMoer, 

No  report  can  give  the  beauty  of  style,  clearness  of  aigument,  forci- 
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blsnefli  of  illustratioD,  and  ease  and  gracefulness  in  delhrery  with  which 
the  address  was  pronounced. 

Thursday  morning,  9  o'clock.  Institute  was  opened  with  rea^Bag 
acripture  and  prayer  bj  Mr.  Hurty.  Methods  of  teaching  Geography 
were  discussed.  The  child  should  commenoe  this  study  at  an  early  age. 
Mias  Alice  Hurty  had  found  that  a  class  of  scholarB,  unable  to  read,  ware 
able  by  means  of  oral  teaching,  followed  by  the  use  of  charts  (Ck>ltoii'ft) 
ftnd  outline  maps,  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  science,  ex- 
oelling,  on  examination  day,  older  classes  whkdi  had  used  text-booka. 

Mr.  H.,  in  teaching  advanced  classes,  always  associated  this  study  with 
history.  Thus  the  instruction  is  more  interesting  and  more  lasting. 
Scholars  should  be  encouraged  to  extend  their  research  beyond  the  teictp 
book,  and  beyond  aU  text-books — and  gather  information  from  histerias, 
biographies,  tradition  and  current  literature.  The  teacher  should  always 
keep  in  advance  of  his  class,  and  be  able  to  correct  or  confirm  and  add  to 
whatever  information  they  may  have  gathered  concerning  any  locahty. 

O.  Phelps  lectured  on  Orthography,  urging  the  propriety  and  benefits 
of  teaching  scholars  to  write  the  words  of  the  lesson,  when  pronounced 
bj  the  teacher,  either  upon  their  slates  or  upon  the  blackboard,  instead  of 
spdHng  them.  This  method  gives  the  scholar  fiuality  in  writing;  it  claims 
the  attention  and  benefits  equally  each  member  of  the  class,  and  is  emi* 
nently  practical.  Many  who  can  ayeU  a  word  when  pronounced  to  them, 
cannot  toriU  it  correctly.  Those  who  Aeam  to  write  a  word  can  also 
spell  it.  He  would  not  discard  the  oral  method,  but  unite  with  it  the 
written. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  exercises  in  decimal  firae* 
tions,  and  m  listening  to  remarks  from  Mr.  Marsh  on  "  Moods ''  in  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  It  is  argued  by  good  grammarians,  that  in  the  Engliah 
language,  verb»  admU  of  no  modification  as  to  mood.    He  adopted  this  idea. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Chrammar  and  miscellaneous  suggestions. 
Mr.  Granti  formerly  of  Richmond,  lectured  upon  the  proper  time  and 
manner  of  teaching  grammar  to  beginners.  He  usually  commanoed 
with  those  who  could  write  and  were  able  to  read  fluently  in  the  third 
reader.  Oral  instruction  and  object  lessons  preceded  the  use  of  text- 
books. When  text-books  are  used,  the  child  should  be  taught  that  they 
are  not  revelations  from  Deity,  but  the  writings  of  men,  who  are  liable 
to  err ;  yet  caution  should  be  used  not  to  prejudice  a  pupil  against  an 
author  lest  he  should  extend  his  dislike  to  the  science  itself. 

In  the  evening  0.  Phelps  lectured  to  a  large  and  attentive  audienoe. 
[The  abstract  of  the  lecture  is  omitted. — Ed.] 

Friday  morning,  March  15th.  Reading  scriptures  and  prayer.  Mis- 
cellaneous.— How  early  should  a  child  begin  the  study  of  English  Gram- 
mar ?    Discussed  by  Messrs.  Marsh,  Baker,  Alder,  Stott,  Hurty  and 
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Phelps.    A  genenil  ooncurretice  with  the  views  presented  by  Mr.  Grant 

On  the  topic  ''  cleanliness,"  various  remarks  were  made  by  Miss  Wells 
md  Messrs.  Marsh,  Morgan  and  Phelps.  The  teacher  should  be  a  pat- 
tern of  neatness.  He  thioUd  love  cUarUiTiess  for  its  mm  sake.  The  grounds 
about  tiie  building,  and  everything  in  it,  should  be  kept  in  perfect  order. 

In  the  afteraoon  Mr.  Hurty  lectured  on  the  importance  of  teaching 
Eloctttion  in  common  schools,  and  presented  at  some  length  his  method 
of  instruction ;  not  differing  materially  from  other  systems. 

G.  W.  Boss  spoke  of  the  importance  of  teachers*  institutes,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  in  many  states.  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  Michigan  and  others  appropriate  through  their  legislatures, 
aioney  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  meetings,  llo  wished  to  ad- 
dress a  few  things  to  young  teachers  on  recitations  in  school.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  exercise  is  two-fold :  first,  in  general  to  show  the  teacher 
what  the  pupil  knows ;  and  second,  to  teach  the  child  to  impart  informa- 
tion, or  state  difficulties  in  a  clear,  intelligent  manner.  Hence  teachers 
should  always  insist  that  everything  recited  should  be  expressed  in  a 
dear,  fall,  imprc.=;sive  tone. 

Uow  shall  interest  in  recitation  be  kept  up  ? 

1.  Never  propose  a  single  question  until  you  have  the  attention  of 
the  entire  class. 

2.  HaTe  no  uniform  place  in  the  class  of  commencing  a  recitation. 
Put  the  knottiest  questions  to  the  sleepiest  scholar. 

3.  Occasionally  allow  ^erfR  criticism.  That  teacher  does  the  most 
for  his  class  who  makes  them  do  the  most  for  themselves. 

4.  Let  the  teacher  set  the  example  in  neatness,  earnestness,  clearness. 
Do  and  be  as  you  would  have  your  pupils  do  and  be. 

5.  Never  answer  a  question  in  asking  it 

6.  Assign  lessons  that  each  pupil  can  master  and  as  if  you  expected 
them  to  do  it. 

In  the  evening  G.  W.  Hoss  lectured  on  ''  Parent  and  Teacher,. 

After  Mr.  H.'s  interesting  address,  the  minutes  of  the  Institute  were 
read  and  approved,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  the  Secretary.  Minutes 
ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  8chool  Jowmal  and  town  papers.  An  invita- 
tion to  meet  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Brian,  was  read  with  thanks  by  the 
members.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  citizens  of  Columbus  for 
their  kindness  and  hospitality ;  also  to  the  Lecturers  and  Superintendent- 

On  motion  of  W.  T.  Stott,  the  Indiana  School  Journal  was  recom- 
mended to  teachers  and  parents  throughout  the  State. 

Adyoumed.        J.  HURTY,  Sui^t 

T.  J.  Morgan,  Sec'y. 


Pio£  Samual  Elliott,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  been  elected  Pres- 
ident of  Trinity  CollegB. 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

The  new  law  greatly  enlarges  the  dutieB  of  thk  officer,  also  defining  to 
some  extent  the  mode  of  discharging  said  duties. 

1.  After  examining  teachers,  he  is  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  the  number  of  licenses  issued,  the  length  of  time  they 
are  to  run,  and  the  number  of  applicants  refused. 

2.  He  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Sup't, 
Pub.  Instruction  and  township  schooUoffioers,  transmitting  documents, 
reporting  statistics  &c. 

3.  He  is  to  to  visit  the  schools  of  his  county  as  often  as  ho  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  usefulness. 

4.  He  shall  hear  and  decide  appeals  tdcen  from  decisions  of  trustees. 

5.  He  shall  serve  three  years  from  his  i^pointment  in  June  next 
From  these  we  think  it  a  legitimate  inference,  that  the  duties  of  this 

office  are  important.  This  true,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  to  see  to  it,  so  &r  as  practicable,  that  suitable  ap- 
pointments are  made.  We  objected,  in  conference  with  (Committee  on 
Education,  to  the  source  of  appointment,  preferring  that  it  should  be 
made  by  township  trustees  or  district  directors.  But  let  the  appointing 
power  be  where  it  may,  we  respectfully  submit  to  teachers  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  what  they  can  to  have  suitable  men  a^winted. 

Permit  us  to  say  that  if  anything  is  done  to  influence  these  appoint- 
ments it  must  not  be  delajred,  as  they  are  to  be  made  at  the  June  seisioa 
of  the  County  Boards.  In  an  article  of  last  year,  we  frankly  gave  our 
views  of  the  qualifications  of  this  office^  under  the  old  law,  therefore  they 
need  not  be  repeated  under  the  new. 

The  compensation  allowed  for  these  services  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  County  Board,  with  the  proviso  that  it  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars  per  county  per  annum.  If  the  money  thus  appropriated  does  not 
yield  fruits  in  the  improvement  of  schools,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Legisla- 
tore  may  seize  this  as  a  plea  for  withholding  other  and  more  important 
i^ropriations ;  hence  again  we  say,  teachers  look  to  these  appointments. 

We  had  intended  a  much  more  extended  notice  of  this  part  of  the  law, 
but  defer  until  the  exdted  mind  of  writer  andreader  attains  a  tran« 
quility  somewhat  in  harmony  with  the  quiet  sulgect  of  school  laws. 

G.  W.  H. 


The  Seventh  annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago, 
just  received  is  smother  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  Northwest.  The  Report  discusses  Practical  Teaching  and  School* 
room  exercises  generally,  ably  and  closely.  The  number  of  pupils  be* 
longing  to  all  the  schools  in  the  city,  during  th«  year  1860,  was  7,682; 
the  wfcK>le  amount  of  school  ftmd,  977,000 ;  per  oent  of  attendance  in 
the  several  sehools,  S8. 
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PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  recent  report  of  the  St»te  Saperinteodent  of  Pablic  Instruction  of 
Illinois,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  contains  the  best  essaj  on  Primary  In- 
struction we  hare  eyer  seen.    We  quote  the  following : 

"  The  bed  i&ichera  areneeied  fir  Primary  Schools.  At  no  point  in  the 
whole  course  of  study  are  the  results  of  incompetent  teaching  so  disas- 
troQS,  as  at  the  commencement.  If  utter  inexperience  or  desperate  me- 
diocrity must  sit  at  the  teacher's  desk,  let  it  be  anywhere,  eyerywhere, 
save  in  the  Primary  School ;  for  anywhere  and  everywhere  else  will  its 
ability  to  do  irreparable  mischief  be  less.  At  tho  subsequent  stages  of 
education,  the  mind  emerging  from  the  state  of  implicit  trust  in  the  mere 
dicta  of  the  nuster,  begins  to  assert  itself  to  sift  what  it  receives,  and 
find  corrections  when  they  are  needed — ^but  at  the  beginning,  the  mind 
takes  the  impress  of  the  instruction  given,  with  unquestioning  &ith,  ex- 
act as  the  print  of  the  seal  upon  the  wax. 

The  position  is  confidently  assumed,  that  the  wise  discipline  and  sound 
philosophic  mental  training  of  the  children  in  our  Primary  Schools,  it 
more  important  and  more  difilult,  than  that  of  any  other  department ; 
and  hence  that  the  very  best  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  that  post  of 
duly.  It  requires  the  clearest  insight  into  the  laws  of  mental  life  and 
action  and  the  springs  of  feeling — the  broadest  views  of  the  philosophy 
of  education  considered  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  and  the  rarest  com- 
bination of  personal  qualities,  intellectual,  moral  and  social,  that  can  well 
be  conceived.  When  such  teachers  are  found,  they  should  be  secured  at 
almost  any  price.  The  common  ^tion,  that  it  matters  little  who  teaches 
the  little  ones,  or  who  is  the  assistant,  provided  an  able  man  is  obtained 
for  the  advanced  scholars,  or  for  principal,  is  exceedingly  pernicious. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  principal  of  a  union  or  graded  school, 
the  teachers  of  the  Primary  Departments  should  be  the  best  qualified 
and  the  best  paid." 

— ^Mr.  Bateman's  views  of  mental  growth  and  development ;  of  the 
best  Method  of  cultivating  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  ;  of  teaeh- 
ing  by  ol^ect  lessons ;  the  value  of  slates  and  blackboards,  charts,  cards 
•od  map8»  etc.,  nays  Mr.  Wells'  report,  are  all  based  upon  the  soundest 
mental  philosophy  and  the  strongest  common  sense. 


The  Russians  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  China,  which  changes  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  nations.  Teachers  can  notice  this  &ct  in 
school  without  waitii^  for  the  Atlases  to  be  revised. 

On  the  west  and  north  east  of  China  the  Rusisans  hare  gamed  much  ter- 
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ritoiy  and  pushed  fcrmid  their  frontier  line  ocmeidenfaiy  within  the  prov- 
inoes  of  Central  Asia.  In  the  north  east  they  hare  come  twelve  degrees 
south  of  their  old  boandafj  at  the  nottth  of  the  Amoor,  and  have  taken 
in  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the  GoUl  of  Tartaiy,  bringing  out  their 
frontier  line  into  the  Sea  of  Japan. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 

We  would  not  abuse  our  privilege,  by  introducing  into  the  Jovrital 
any  subject  or  matter  incompatible  with  its  character  and  objects.  Po- 
litical excitements  may  arise  and  culminate  in  mighty  results,  and  we, 
practicclly,  kno^  it  not ;  but  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when  our  coun- 
try is  in  danger,  and  our  government — ^the  best  government  on  earth — is 
attempted  to  be  overthrown,  we  deem  it  a  simple  duty,  as  an  individual, 
to  declare  our  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  its  noble  institutions.  We 
would  never  foiget  that  the  union  of  these  States  is  as  indispensable  to 
our  Uteralure,  as  it  is  to  our  national  independence,  civil  liberties,  prosper- 
ity, happiness  and  improvement  We  would  not  forget  that  our  own 
form  of  government  is  the  only  one  that  can  ever  present  to  the  world,  a 
perfect  specimen  of  an  educated  people ;  and  hence,  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  hurl  from  its  proud  pedestal  'the  majestic  statue  of  our  Union,' 
and  scatter  its  friigments  all  over  the  land,  the  Joubkal  should  not  be 
dumb,  but  step  to  the  music  of  the  hour,  and  defend  the  right 

Fellow-teachers,  we  have  a  work  to  do.  The  institutions  under 
which  we  as  a  people  have  attained  greatness  and  power — under  which 
popular  intelligence  has  made  such  rapid  advances,  and  moral  disinthrall- 
ment  has  been  so  complete,  must  be  preserved.  The  education  of  the 
ehildren  must  not  be  neglected.  A  purer  patriotism  and  reverence  for 
our  form  of  government  must  be  inculcated.  Truly  this  is  no  time  for 
timid  and  temporizing  characters.  We  believe  there  is  a  powerful  vital 
energy  in  the  core  of  our  government,  and  a  wonderful  buoyancy  in  the 
character  of  the  American  people ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Orimpke,  **  If 
we  covet  for  our  country  the  noblest,  lovBest,  purest  literature  the  worid 
has  ever  seen,  such  a  literature  as  shall  honor  Ch>d  and  bless  mankind, 
let  us  cling  to  the  Uni6n  with  a  patriotic  love,  a  achoUr's  enthusiasm, 
and  a  christian's  hope." 


The  Superintentent  of  PuUic  Instruction  requests  as  to  state  that  on 
account  of  the  reassembling  of  the  Legisbture,  and  the  exftraoHinary 
esdtement  throu^Mmt  the  country,  he  will  be  compelled  to  postpone  his 
contemplated  visits  Chroiig^  the  State  for  the  present 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEUilGENOB. 


The  Spring  Examination  of  the  Ward  and  Private  Schools  in  this  city 
closed  on  the  dd  inst  The  exercises  are  reported  as  highly  creditable 
and  satis&ctory,  evincing  thoroughness  of  study  and  training.  Much 
good  has  been  done,  and  the  teachers  deserve  praise  for  their  work. — 
Mr.  Robert  Kidd,  the  popular  Elocutionist,  recently  gave  instruction  in 
Elocution  to  a  very  large  class  in  the^N.  W.  C.  University.  The  Pitts- 
burg JSiticft^ justly  remarks  that  'there  arc  fevir  Professors  of  Elocution 
who  have  been  so  successful  in  the  instruction  of  their  classes  as  Kidd.' 

North  Madison — Mr.  Hurty  writes  : 

"  I  am  holding  meetings  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  every  Friday 
evening  and  Satuarday.  We  expect  to  hold  a  Normal  School  of  four 
weeks  in  this  region  in  August,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  help  us. 

War !  war ! !  is  the  cry.  While  that  must  be  attended  to,  I  hope  the 
education  of  the  children  will  not  be  neglected." 

— Mr.  Hurty  has  recently  held  an  Institute  in  Ripley  county. 

Sugar  Orovje. — J.  H.  Wilson  writes  that  the  Sugar  Grove  Institute 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  third  term  for  the  year  began  28th  of 
March.  The  Institute  is  designed  \o  prepare  students  for  the  Junior 
class  in  college.    Mr.  W.  is  to  remain  another  year. 

Nsw  OAitDEir. — E.  C.  Thornton  writes  that  schools  have  boen  taught 
in  all  the  districts,  and  one  select  school  during  the  wint^.  Teachers 
in  the  town  receive  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  month — ^in  the 
eountrj,  fitnu  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars. 

State  University. — The  State  Board  of  Education  have  elected  the 
following  gentlemen  trustees  of  the  State  University  :  Dr.  Maxwell,  of 
Monroe  county  ;  Dr.  L.  Humphrey,  of  St  Joseph  county ;  and  James  L. 
Ferris,  of  Henry  county,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  expiratiou  of 
the  terms  of  ofiSce  of  Messrs.  Rose,  Aiken  and  Wilson. 

Gbawfobdsvills^ — ^A  letter  from  A.  M.  Hadley  states  that  there  were 
in  the  Preparatory  Department,  last  yeac,  sixty  one  students,  and  in  the 
CoUega  proper,  fifty-nine. 

Ch ablestown. — Z.  B.  Sturgus  in  a  recent  letter  says :  "  I  have  a  pleat* 
ant  school  here,  styled  the  "  Bamett  Academy,"  for  both  sexes,  with  two 
female  assistants,  and  three  of  my  most  advanced  scholars  as  tutors. 
Last  term  there  were  fifty  in  attendance,  of  each  sex  ;  this  term  forty- 
nine  hoys  and  thlrty-mne  girls." 

— ^Mr.  Sturgus  was  educated  at  Salem,  Ind.,  under  the  instniclion  of 
J.  J.  Morrison  and  James  Qt,  May.  He  has  been  teaching  for  move  than 
twenty  years— the  last  fifteen  at  the  ahowQaaed  place. 
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CoLLEOR  11 HX. — Mr  Brand,  formerly  of  Fimnklin  College,  is  dow  en- 
gpm;ed  in  the  Eleutherian  Collie  &t  College  Hill  This  institution  is,  we 
learn,  in  a  good  oonhiion,  and  gaining  ground.  Mr.  B.  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  citizens,  and  with  President  Craven,  that  excellent  teacher  aod 
philanthropist,  is  doing  mucli  good. 

Daviesh  County, — A  County  Association  waa  recently  organized,  and 
the  teachers  enter  upon  the  work  determined  to  win.  Mr.  May,  of  Sft- 
lem,  was  present,  and  aided  in  forming  the  ABSociation,  and  addressed  the 
citizens  on  the  "  Education  of  the  Head  and  Heart,''  very  acceptably. 

Bloominoton. — The  Monroe  County  Female  Seminary,  E.  P.  Cole 
Principal,  opened  its  Spring  session  on  the  7th  ult.  Mr.  Cole  is  spoken 
of  Tery  highly  as  a  teacher. 

CoNNEiisviLLE. — We  leam  from  Mr.  Joseph  Brady  that  the  Graded 
School  will  probably  not  be  open  again  till  fall. 

Ogden. — W.  W.  Cheshire  writes  encouragingly  of  his  school  at  this 
place,  and  says  the  future  prospect  is  bright. 

Salem. — Jas.  Gr.  May  writes  an  excellent  letter,  from  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  making  extracts. —  '*  My  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  one  way  I  am  able  to  accompliish  considerable  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion: at  the  present  time  I  have  in  my  school  twelve  country  school- 
masters, who  have  placed  themselves  under  my  instruction  in  order  to 
leam  the  art  of  teaching.  Their  studies  are  scattered  all  along  throng 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigor.metry,  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Latin  and  Greek.  All  the  young  men  are 
good  and  true,  and  add  much  interest  to  my  school. 

Last  year  the  teachers  in  this,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  wished  me 
to  open,  during  vacation,  a  school  for  teachers,  but  my  health  was  so 
poor  that  I  could  not  comply  with  their  request  During  the  coming 
vacation,  I  contemplate  holding  such  a  school  at  this  place.  ^ 

'*  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  teachers  of  Daviess  County,  I  re- 
cently made  a  visit  to  Washington,  the  County-seat,  to  aid  in  the  organ- 
iztion  of  a  Teachers'  Association,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute.  I  reached  Washington  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  Friday 
in  March,  and  found  warm  hearted  teachers  awaiting  my  arrival.  The 
teachers  of  Washington  are  earnest  men  in  the  good  wojk  of  education. 

*  •  Send  the  April  nunber  of  the  Joubnal  to  the  Daviess  County 
Teachers'  Association.  Prof.  Hoss'  "  Ikacfia-^  InstUiOes**  is  just  the 
thing  needed  there. 

— And  thus  we  might  fill  pages,  but  we  wish  to  glanoe  at  a  few  of  our 
sister  States,  and  see  what  they  are  doing.—* 
Illinois. — The  legislature,  during  the  last  session,  made  the  muniil* 

cent  appropriation  of  $98,000  fbi  the  State  Normal  University. Gov. 
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Tates  asks  the  Legislatnre  to  establish  a  school  for  idiots.  Uo  says  there 
are  1600  idiots  in  the  State,  one-third  of  whom  are  fit  subjects  for  training. 

Ohio. — J.  W.  Hortt  &  Co.,  have  disposed  of  the  Educational  Monthly 
to  Mr.  E.  E.  White.  Mr.  W.  is  an  able  educator,  and  will  make  the 
Monthly  as  acceptable  a  periodical  as  heietofore — ^which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.»— Cleveland  has  eleven  public  schools,  in  which  ninety  teachers  are 

engaged The  number  of  pupils  enroUcd  in  the  Cincinnati  public 

schools  is  17,861 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  13002. The  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  law  reducing  the  time  in  which  schools  must  be  kept 

up  from  thirty-six  to  thirty  weeks. During  the  year  Institutes  were 

h«ld  in  nineteen  counties,  attended  by  1294  members. 

Michigan. — The  Legislature  has  repealed  the  law  for  sending  the 
Journal  of  Education  to  the  school  districts.  A  number  of  important 
amendments  to  the  school  laws  have  been  passed.  The  school  census 
hereafter  is  to  embrace  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  instead  of  four  and  eighteen  as  formerly. 

Iowa. — An  exciting  election  has  lately  been  held,  in  which  the  issue 
was  between  the  friends  of  Free  Schools  and  the  "  School  killers."  We 
are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Free  School  ticket  was  triumphant. 

Wm.  B.  Astor,  of  New  York,  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  President  C.  C.  Felton,  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  appointed  re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 


OUR  OFFER. 

We  offer  to  any  person  who  will  send  xla  the  namos  of  five  new  Kiibscri- 
bers,  (with  the  money  enclosed)  an  extra  copy  of  the  Journal  one  year,  and 
aeopy  of  "Gleanings  from  School-Life  Experience,"  or  the  "School  Visitor.'* 

F<fr  TEN  snbacribers,  a  copy  of  "  Barnard^s  American  Joarnal  of  Educa- 
tion," a  year,  or  Harper's  Magazine,  or  Atlantic  Monthly. 

For  TwxLVK  sabscribers,  a  copy  of  "  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer 
of  the  World,"  a  magnificent  standard  work,  worth  $6,00. 

For  riFTKKN  subscribers,  a  copy  of  cither  Webster  or  Worcester's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary. 

Bnbncriptions  for  the  full  year,  and  the  money  to  accompany  the  order. 

OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

A  Practical  Qmmmar^  Baaed  on  the  Structure  of  (he  English  Language^  <snd 
adaptei  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  StudenU,  By  P.  F.  Lamar, 
PhUaddpfda:  Jamss  Challsn  &  Son.    Half  roan,  60  cents. 

From  the  brief  examination  we  hare  given  to  this  work  we  are  in- 
dmed  to  speak  frvorably  of  it  The  general  arrangement,  in  whick 
words,  phrasei,  sentences  and  ezereiaes  are  elassified  according  to  their 
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THE 
MORAL  RESPONSIBILITT  OF  THE  TEACHER.— Cmc^imM. 


An  Jhaugural  Addr$99  Ddwered  hrfort  the  Indiana  State  Teach$r$' 

Auodation,  at  Indianapoli*,   Wedn»9day  Evening^ 

Dee.  «6,  1860.    By  E.  P.  Cole,  Pree't. 

We  have  thus  sketched  a  mere  outline  of  this  great  subject. 
Time  would  not  permit  us  to  do  more ;  and  of  necessity  we  leare 
the  flib'ng  up-— the  insertion  of  all  the  minute  details,  to  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  yielded  us  their  attention  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  only  remains  to  indicate  in  few  words  the 
principal  means  by  which  this,  the  most  important  of  the  teacher's 
duties,  can  be  successfully  met  and  discharged. 

First,  the  daily  use  of  God's  Word  in  the  school. 

Now,  in  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  its  appropriate 
place  in  our  schools  we  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  its  influence  up- 
on the  student  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture.  We  do  not  de- 
sign to  descant  upon  its  intnisely  interesting  narrativeB  extending 
backward  far  beyond  the  dim,  shadowy,  fiibulous  records  of  merelf 
human  pens,  and  containing  the  only  reliable  and  truthful  account 
of  man's  introduction  into  this  world  and  the  record  of  his  deings 
for  the  first  two  thousand  years  of  his  occupancy  of  tUs  plaasi; 
nor  of  the  equally  thrilling  history  of  our  race  in  the  future,  as 
dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  gorgeous  symbols  of  Divine  prophecy. 
We  shall  not  speak  of  its  profound  teachings  in  the  science  of  gor- 
emment,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  correct  ideas  of  a  just  aad 
impartial  administration  of  human  a£Burs ;  and  as  embracing  the 
principies  whose  devebpment  constitutes  the  wide  di£ference  between 
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oar  own  bappy  and  finea  system  of  goremment  and  those  of  the 
darkest  and  direst  of  earth's  despotisms.  We  shaU  not  now  call 
your  attention  to  the  lofty  sentiments  of  its  language — the  gorgeous 
imagery  of  its  poetic  descriptions ;  nor  do  we  yet  intend  to  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  permeates  ov  best  secular  literature,  ksap- 
ing  it  free  from  the  taint  of  infidelity  and  gross  moral  impurity ; 
how  it  constitutes  the  Heaven- wide  difference  between  Milton  and 
Homer,  between  Toung  and  Juvenal,  and  between  Cowper  and  Hor* 
ace.  All  this,  though  embracing  a  wide  field,  and  at  the  same  time 
itttensely  interesting  and  instruotire,  is  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. We  have  to  do  with  it  now,  as  God's  revealed  will  to  man; 
m  the  standard  by  which  he  is  to  regulate  his  conduct  in  this  pres- 
ent life,  and  the  only  means  by  which  he  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
$£i  which  is  to  come. 

And  here  we  are  assuming  that  the  teacher,  if  he  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  transforming  influence  of  this  Word  upon  his  own  heart, 
at  least  has  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  Ood ;  and  who  firmly  be^ 
Keves  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  and  future  lUs. 

To  prevent  all  misunderstanding,  permit  us  to  observe  that  the 
individual,  who  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  instructor  ol 
youth,  has  no  reference  to  the  arbitraments  of  another  world,  who 
admowledges  no  obligation  higher  than  that  imposed  by  school  di- 
reotors,  or  by  his  patrons,  is  toCaUy  bankrupt  of  the  first  great 
qualification  for  his  post ;  and  so  far  as  ise  are  personally  concerned, 
we  would  infinitely  prefer  having  our  child  under  the  care  of  one 
reeking  with  the  small-poz,  or  upon  whom  was  the  foul  taint  of  kp- 
nsy,  than  imperil  his  present  and  future  safety  lyider  the  supervia- 
i«n  of  one  who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a  day  coming  when  he 
must  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship  to  a  sinless  and  impar- 
tial tribunal. 

We  shaU,  of  course,  not  be  understood  as  claiming  for  the  teach- 
er the  right  of  inculcating  sectarian  dogmas :  there  is  abundant 
.eoope  for  instilling  moral  and  religions  truths  from  the  Bible  with- 
out in  the  least  degree  coming  into  conflict  with  any  of  the  distinct- 
ive tenets  of  evangelical  churches. ;  and,  by  the  way,  these  sensi- 
Cive  fears  of  sectariaa  teaching  are  strangely  suggestive,  and  uni- 
famly  proceed  from  those  who  didike  all  sects,  so  called ;  who  are 
only  afraid  that  God's  Word  may  have  its  legitimate  influence  upon 
Ae  hearts  of  the  young,  and  may  thus  preoccupy  these  hearts 
against  a  spirit  of  bleak,  cold-blooded  infidelity  which  it  is  die  rtal 


doign  of  Umm  ♦Timwlingly  Hbcnl  fritttik  of  odneation  to  duaemi- 


We  avo  piMding  in  bofaalf  of  ow  oonuwrn  oomiCrj — b  behalf  of 
tke  jottlh  who  conatilale  the  hope  of  thai  country ;  and  ask  that  a 
pctftkm  of  each  daj  shall  be  spent  in  stadying  the  Word  of  Sternal 
Life ;  (hat  sehokiB  throngfa  it  shall  be  uade  acquainted  with  their 
mutoal  social  and  moral  obligations — their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  more  espeeiaOy  to  their  Creator  and  to  a  fdtnre  state  of  ezist- 
eoce;  that  the  Bible  shaO  be  die  grsat  and  only  standard  <^  ethics 
in  the  school'ioom ;  thai  whenerer  the  teacher  has  occasion  to  stisak 
<tf  Bsoral  oUiqniiy  he  shall  pronounce  such  an  act  wrong,  not  sim- 
ply because  the  statutes  of  Indiana  proclaim  it  such ;  but  because 
God's  Word,  emphaiicafiy  the  *'  A^Aer law**  asserts  it. 

l%efe  is,  it  is  fearsd,  a  Tcry  large  number  of  the  schods  of  this 
Gteate  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  read,  and  probably  not  seen ;  and 
^is  too,  in  localities  in  which  not  a  dissenting  voice  would  be  raised 
agaiQsi  its  use.  This  unfortunate  condition  has  been  mainly  brought 
about  through  the  influence  of  teachers  themselres,  who,  honestly 
believing  that  the  Bible  is  not  weU  calculated  for  a  text-book  in  the 
department  of  reading,  have  substituted  in  its  jdace  the  ordinary 
school  readers  on  the  plea  of  a  better  gradation  and  of  amore  com- 
plete adaptation  for  instruction  to  the  purpose  required.  Thus  the 
Kew  Testament,  which  was  formeriy  used  in  every  school,  and  thro^ 
wbich  every  scholar  had  to  pass  in  his  toilsome  journey  6om  Web- 
ster's''Easy  English  Standard  of  Pronunciatbn"  to  the  English 
Reader,  is  now  totally  laid  aside ;  and  we  have  in  its  pkce  some- 
tunes  grad§d  nomenttp  and  what  is  more,  not  unliequently  gradti 
wufyariijf.  Do  not  nusconstrue  our  meaning — we  by  no  means  ask 
for  the  dismissal  of  graded  secular  reading  books  from  our  schools ; 
far  we  oonsideir  than  indispensable  in  making  good  readers ;  we 
Qtlj  ask  that  Ood's  Word  shall  daily  claim  a  share  of  the  pupil's 


We,  the  Educators  of  Indiana,  have  a  high,  a  solemn  duty  to  per- 
toigm  in  this  matter.  This  state  of  things  just  alluded  to  demandi 
immediate  reform ;  and  to  us  attaches  the  responsibility  ef  such  re- 
feirm.  In  our  attempts  at  this  we  must,  of  course,  expect  opposi- 
feion  from  various  quarters,  aQ  more  or  less  strong;  and  our  foes  aie 
both  wily  and  unscrupulous,  and  use  means  in  th^r  war&re  as  va- 
rious as  the  base  motives  impelling  them  to  their  eflbrts.  We  must 
4o  battle  with  the  opm  infidel  and  seoner  who  hates  Oed's  Word, 
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and  who  Mb  bomid  to  do  aU  in  liifl  power  to  obitmciiti  fm  ioAi- 
enoe,  and  to  bring  aQ  to  the  same  dark,  cheerless  ierel  wkh  himself. 
Again,  we  are  to  meet  the  wily  minion  of  a  foreign  hierarehf ,  who 
hates  and  fears  the  inflnenee  of  this  holy  book  eqnally  with  the  skep- 
tic, and  who  is  more  nnsompulous  in  his  opposition,  becanse  Ids 
personal  interests,  selfish  and  nnhallowed  to  the  last  degree,  are  more 
directly  involved. 

And  kst,  but  not  least,  we  must  come  into  conflict  with  the  dis- 
honest and  reckless  politician,  whose  Gk>d  is  mammon,  whose  polsr 
star  is  place  and  power,  and  whose  entire  system  of  moral  and  po- 
litical phibsophy  is  condensed  into  a  single  word— «^p«fM9My ;  who, 
though  professing  to  believe  and  revere  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  is 
^still  willing  that  interests  indisaolubly  entwined  around  that  Bible 
shaU  be  sacrificed  to  secure  a  political  majority,  espeoia&y  Att  cum ; 
who  is  at  times  so  exceedingly  liberal — so  exceedingly  tender  of  the 
conscience  of  others  as  to  ignore  his  own ;  and  who  appears  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  interest,  however  imperishable,  that  seems  to 
stand  in  his  own  way  or  in  that  of  the  party  to  which  he  acknowl- 
edges allegiance.  Though  in  his  public  harangues  he  is  profuse  in 
k&B  laudations  of  the  Huguenots  of  Carolina  and  the  Pilgrims  of 
Massachusetts,  acknowledging  that  under  God  we  owe  to  those  no- 
ble men  whatever  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  we  enjoy,  sdll  at 
timee  he  will  seem  to  forget  that  these  very  men  esdie  to  this  then 
savage  land  simply  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  an  open,  an 
unfettered  Bible ;  and  those  heroic,  godlike  men  who  met  in  the  dim- 
ly lighted  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
civil,  religious  and  educational  institutions,  expressly  reoognised  the 
Word  of  God  as  intimately  allied  to  the  best  interests  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

The  second  means  proposed,  by  which  this  responsibility  is  to  be 
properly  met  and  discharged,  is  Prayer. 

If  the  teacher's  profession  is  as  exalted  as  we  have  attempted 
briefly  to  show,  if  it  partakes  so  much  of  the  spiritual,  and  is  so 
neariy  allied  to  Heaven,  then  it  must  follow  as  a  [natnral  sequence^ 
that  the  teacher  knowing  and  feeling  his  own  weakness,  recognising 
his  own  short-sightedness  and  liability  to  err,  will  feel  that  he  greatly 
needs  that  aid  from  above  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  euocess- 
frdly  all  the  requirements  of  his  arduous  calling.  He  will  naturally 
feel  that  he  needs  God's  strength  to  be  manifested  in  his  weakness, 
God's  wiedom  in  the  phoe  of  his  own  foolishness ;  that  with  sueh 


ais  dMM  viB  be  no  rteoided  fiubire  b  hit  •zptriMM  arisiiig  from 
any  fimli  <rf  his.  Kow,  if  God's  hdp  is  tbus  indispsasabk,  if  Um 
IflMhsr's  wlKde «ip«ri«ice is  to  bea  ssiies  of  signal  mistakiw  in  Ihe 
abscnco  of  snch  aids— then  the  lionsst,  conscioDtioas  teacher  wiD 
fcel  that  he  must  go  to  God  for  such  aswistanee ;  and  PEATsais  the 
only  mediiim  through  which  we  can  come  to  Him»  the  only  chan- 
nel through  which  He  eonununicates  strength  and  wisdom  to  hie 
idlen  cieatorsB. 

The  teacher,  who  thus  distrusting  his  own  strength  goes  to  the 
Crantain  of  Almighty  strength,  feeb  an  endowment  of  vigor,  an  eke- 
ticity  of  spirit,  and  a  complete  preparation  for  his  toilsome  task,  to 
which  the  merely  sensual  and  worldly  instructor  is  an  utter  stranger. 
To  such  a  teacher  the  peculiar  annoyances  of  the  sohool*room  lose 
more  then  half  their  vexatious  character.  Coming  to  that  room  from 
communion  with  his  God,  his  soul  'filled  with  that  joy  and  peace 
which  are  from  above,  he  is  thoroughly  prepared  for  whatever  mi^j 
arise  during  the  dny ;  better  prepared,  and  with  clearer  intellect,  to 
communicate  mere  worldly  instruction,— infinitely  better  prepared  for 
that  higher  instruction  which  links  his  profession  with  that  of  the 
**  Great  Teacher."  And  thoroughly  prepared,  too,  for  administering 
in  thoee  unusual  cases  which  sometimes  arise  in  the  best  governed 
schools.  But  shut  the  teacher  out  from  communion  with  the  spirit- 
ual, unseen  world— separate  him  from  sympathy  with  the  higher  and 
holier  influences  of  Heaven,  divorce  him  from  the  superintending 
and  sustaining  power  of  the  great  Father  of  all,  and  you  drag  him 
down  to  earth  and  confine  him  there,  you  tie  him  to  a  calling  allied  to 
that  of  the  miserable  galley-skve  chained  to  his  car. 

The  third  and  last  means  proposed  is  a  consistent  life  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  This  last  duty  is  equally  important  with  the  other 
two,  and  indeed  the  result  of  them  both ;  for  if  the  former  two  have 
their  legitimate  influence  upon  the  heart  of  the  teacher,  they  can  but 
produce  that  deportment,  that  consistent  life  which  shall  best  exem- 
plify and  enforce  his  instructions.  Though  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
adage  that  "  example  should  go  before  precept,"  still  we  insist  that 
they  accompany  each  other,  as  it  were,  side  by  side.  The  success- 
ful teacher  must  let  his  own  example  constanly  illustrate  and  enforce 
lus  precept,  must  let  it  be  the  full  and  complete  embodiment  of  the 
principles  he  professes  to  believe,  and  which  he  inculcates.  He  thus 
shows  that  his  instructions  are  not  merely  abstractions,  only  ideal 
images  of  a  more  desirable  state  of  things — a  state  not  attainable  in 
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Mb  life.  Maof  a  tetcher  Bignallj  finis  to  make  any  smtaUe^  laato^ 
moral  impreoBion,  simply  beoause  be  does  not  himself  practice  tlie 
virtues  he  inculcates ;  his  own  conduct  gives  a  palpable  oontradie- 
tipn  to  all  diat  he  teaches,  and  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  upon  his  proiias- 
sions.  Such  a  teacher  does  infinitely  more  mischief  by  such  an  in* 
consistent  oourse  than  if  he  left  the  entire  subject  of  moral  instnio- 
lion  wholly  untouched.  Better,  incomparably  better  that  the  pupil 
should  never  hear  a  moral  precept,  if  that  precept  is  not  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  consistent  action — ^if  the  teacher's  life  is  to  be  a  bitter 
mockery  of  all  he  would  have  his  scholars  believe. 

In  all  this  matter  we  would  have  the  teacher  fittfly  aware  <tf  the 
potency  of  his  "uneamciouM  iuiiian,**  of  the  effective  manner  in 
which  his  every  act,  his  oitire  deportment  is  sinking  down  deep  in- 
to observant  eyes  and  retentive  memories,  and  fastenin  gupon  phfitio, 
impressible  minds ;  and  all  this  too,  while  he  may  not  be  uttering  a 
eyllable,  and  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  efibrt  at  communicating 
instruction ;  so  that  all  he  does,  as  well  as  all  he  says,  is  indisscte- 
bly  connected,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  with  the  present  and  future  inter- 
ests of  all  intrusted  to  his  care. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  in  the  physical  world  that  if  you 
impart  an  impulse  to  any  particle  of  matter,  that  impulse  is  commu- 
nicated from  particle  to  particle  till  every  atom  in  the  wide  domain  of 
God's  universe  feels  the  force.  Thus  equally  in  the  moral  world ; 
every  impulse  we  give,  either  by  word  or  deed,  never  loses  its  influ- 
ence, but  goes  on  cumulatingly  communicating  its  force,  dll  eternity 
only,  limits  its  effect.  This  is  a  thought  intensely  interesting,  and 
comes  to  us  freighted  with  all  the  solemnity  of  which  thought  is  ca- 
pable— that  all  our  words  and  deeds,  all  that  we  say  and  do  have  not 
only  a  powerful  influence  for  time,  but  that  influence,  increased,  va> 
ried,  and  fearfully  multiplied,  wiU  go  on  enlarging  in  that  ratio  whib 
eternal  cycles  shall  roll  on.  In  view  of  this  stupendous  thought, 
well  may  we  exclaim  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ :  "What  man- 
ner of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.*' 

Such,  very  briefly,  are  some  of  our  duties  in  the  premises-— du- 
ties with  all  their  solemn  responsibilities,  their  high  hopes,  their  im- 
mortal aspirations  clustering,  thickly  clustering  around  them.  These 
duties  we  must  meet  manfully  as  earnest  teachers,  as  christian  patri- 
ots ;  and  that  as  we  shall  answer  to  our  Judge  when  the  earth  and 
the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead. 
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Id  view  of  this  (km«  are  tbera  any  di^oiadto  think  (hat  w«  have 
laid  too  much  strasa  upon  it^  or  improperlj-  magnified  its  importance? 
If  there  are  such  we  would  eamestly  recommend  them  to  the  great 
fountain  of  wisdom*  the  Bible ;  and  by  that  test  ascertain  whether 
we  have  attached  to  much  importance  to  an  earnest  culture  of  num's 
moral  nature.  Are  there  any  disposed  to  shrink  from  this,  the  meet 
important  of  all  the  teacher's  duties,  to  esteem  it  a  hard  task,  and  to 
aay  with  one  of  old,  "  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  Let  us 
east  behind  us  the  discouragements,  disregard  the  toil,  and  fix  our 
eyes  upon  the  abundant  harvest  promised  us  as  the  reward  of  all  our 
toil — of  all  the  efforts  we  may  make  in  this  the  higher  department 
of  our  high  calling. 

''Fix  your  eye,  fellow  teacher,  upon  any  one  of  the  many  pupib 
under  your  care ;  and  reflect  that  whatever  impulse  you  give  him 
now  is  an  impulse  upon  f^  career  that  shall  never  end.  He  will  be 
soon  remanded  away  from  your  hands  by  the  great  Parent  of  all— be 
called  to  stand  upon  a  loftier  theater,  and  to  take  a  part  amid  subli- 
mer  scenes.  It  is  yours  to  furnish  him  a  preparation  for  life ;  but 
life  %Uel/—-yrhsA  is  it  but  a  pupilage  for  immortality !  As  yet  we 
know  but  little  of  his  future  state  of  being ;  for  "  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  and  "  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,''  but  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  that  mind,  which  you  now 
cultivate  with  such  anxiety  and  pains-taking,  will  then  yield  a  ready 
and  perfect  obedience  to  aD  the  present  laws  of  its  nature.  It  will 
then,  as  now,  be  progressive ;  not  indeed  as  now,  slowly  and  labori- 
ously, and  fettered  by  these  cares  and  this  coil  of  mortality ;  but 
springing  into  its  native  element,  and  freed  at  once  from  this  clog  and 
cxunbrance,  it  will  sweep  on  toward  perfection  with  an  ever  acceler- 
ated prog^ress  through  eternal  ages.  To  what  attainments  will  it  grow 
in  that  endless  course !  What  infinite  knowledge  I  What  immense 
intelligence !  It  is  a  glorious  anticipation  for  both  teacher  and  pu- 
pil— not  less  true  in  philosophy  than  solemn  in  thought — that  in  the 
eourse  of  that  unending  progress  it  will  not  only  reach  and  overpass 
the  grandest  exhibitions  of  earthly  mind,  but  in  its  most  ordinary 
exercises  shall  even  emulate  the  clear  and  all-comprehending  lAtel- 
leet  of  the  tallest  archangel  thaA  "adores  and  bums  before  the  throne 
of  God." 

Is  this  fancy,  the  prompting  of  a  fervid  imagination,  an  ideal  iv^- 
age  rather  than  the  stem,  cold  realities  of  an  arduous  profession  t 
We  feel  that  it  is  not ;  that  there  is  not  a  stem,  but  a  charming  re- 
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ality  in  aD  that  lias  been  said ;  that  eren  the  half  has  not  been  toU. 
If  80,  then  what  glowing  prospect!  are  spread  out  before  us  i  what 
abundant  encouragement  cheers  us  on  through  all  our  toil  to  the  faO 
realization  of  our  fond  hopes  and  our  bright  anticipations. 

We  are  standing  before  some  splendid  edifice,  the  work  of  one  of 
earth's  most  skillful  architects ;  and  though  grand  in  its  proportions, 
artistic  and  beautifiil  in  all  the  details  of  its  exquisite  construction, 
shedding  almost  imperishable  honor  upon  the  mighty  intellect  that 
could  plan  and  the  skillful  hands  that  could  rear  the  wondrous  pile, 
jet  the  feeling  obtrudes  itself  upon  our  minds  that  that  imposing  and 
gorgeous  structure  is  destmed,  like  all  things  of  earth,  to  £aI1  ;  and 
when  time  shall  hare  laid  his  effacing  fingers  upon  it,  it  shall  crum- 
ble into  dust,  and  the  light  breath  of  summer  shall  carry  it  awaj ; 
while  the  immortal  structure,  whose  foundations  and  comer-stones  we 
are  laying  in  this  lower  world,  shall  go  on  increasing  in  magnitude, 
enlarging  in  symmetrical  proportion  and  springing  into  celestial  bean- 
ty,  till,  through  the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity  under  the  eye  of  the 
great  Master  Builder,  shall  be  realized  their  full,  their  entire  concep- 
tion. 

"  I  paint  for  eternity,"  was  the  reply  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  antiquity  when  asked  why  he  spent  so  much  time  upon,  and  elab- 
orated so  carefully  the  splendid  creations  of  his  intellect  Let  us, 
fellow-teacbers,  adopt  this  as  our  motto ;  let  us  resolve  that  we  will 
Hash  for  eternity — that  in  all  our  efforts  we  will  have  a  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  great  day  of  accounts ;  and  when  that  day  shall  come, 
when  in  the  presence  of  earth's  teeming  millions  we  shall  meet,  (ace 
to  fiftce,  before  the  "  great  white  throne,"  all  whom  we  have  taught 
in  this  lower  world,  may  we  meet  the  approval  of  the  'Great  Teacher,' 
our  Judge. 


De  Bow's  mortality  statistics,  cominled  from  the  hst  census,  show 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  aie  the  healthiest  on  the  globe.  The 
deaths  are  320,000  per  year,  or  one  and  a  half  percent  of  the  population. 
Virginia  and  North  Oarolina  are  the  healthiest  of  the  States  and  have  648 
inhabitants  over  one  hundred  years. 


[For  tiM  ladiMi*  Boliooi  Journal. 
THB  CLAIMS  OP  COMMON  8GHOOU3  UPON  THB 
LEARNED  PROFESSIONS. 


It  must  be  evident  to  the  friends  of  popular  education  in  Indiana, 
tbat  the  cause  is  greatly  in  need  of  more  earnest  and  able  advocates. 
Although  recent  legislation  has  opened  the  way  for  improvement, 
mvch  hard  work  remains  to  be  done.  A  general  apathy  still  pre- 
vuls  upon  this  subject ;  the  people  have  but  a  fiiint  appreciation  of 
their  wants  ;  our  cities  and  villages  are  far  from  being  prepared  to 
make  the  large  ezpenditui-es  which  will  be  required  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  liberal  provision  for  the  free  education  of  the  masses. 

Who  then  shall  plead  this  cause  ?  The  politician  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  as  its  champion,  unless  it  is  already  a  popular  measure. 
His  policy  is  to  labor  for  what  the  people  ask  rather  than  what  they 
need.  The  wealthy  cksses  cannot  be  expected  to  be  zealous  in  this 
cause,  for  the  fear  of  taxation  is  ever  before  their  eyes ;  the  poor, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  most  need  of  this  bene&ction  from 
the  State,  unfortunately  have  not  the  ability,  but  to  a  limited  extent, 
to  work  successfully  upon  the  public  mind,  through  the  press  and 
on  the  platform. 

If  we  except  the  professional  teachers,  and  official  guardians  of 
public  instruction,  we  believe  no  persons  in  community  have  greater 
responsibility  in  this  matter  than  those  composing  the  Clerical^ 
Medical  and  Legal  fraternities.  It  is  obvious,  at  once,  that  those 
professions  have  superior  qualifications  and  facilities  for  aiding  the 
cause  in  question  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Of  course, 
motives  of  patriotism  and  benevolence  should  also  influence  them, 
as  well  as  all  other  good  citizens  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  elevation 
of  the  masses.  They  have,  too,  a  personal  interest  in  this  subject, 
which  should  make  every  member  of  these  fraternities  earnest 
friends  of  the  Free  School.  On  the  hist  point  we  wish  to  speak  par- 
ticularly. 

We  are  aware  that  in  some  countries  the  learned,  professional 
classes  &vor  a  different  policy.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the 
Brahmins  of  India  choose  to  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance.  They 
seem  unwilling  that  the  secrets  of  science  should  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  lower  castes  of  society.  They  rule  through  a  supersti- 
tion which  wiU  not  bear  the  light,  and  naturally  enough  conclude 
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that  tbe  arts  and  cultare  of  dviliEatioii  an  a  dangerous  posaeMon 
in  the  hands  of  tbs  people.  But  with  as  the  case  is  widely  diftient 
No  vsefol  profession  depends  for  its  existence  or  its  prosperity  upon 
popular  Ignorance.  Just  the  opposite  rule  applies.  Degrade  the 
people,  and  the  professions  will  be  degraded  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree— raise  the  standard  of  mental  and  moral  culture  among  the 
masses,  and  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  professions  will  be 
likewise  improved. 

This  renuirk  is  obyiously  true  in  the  case  of  the  Clei^.  "  Like 
people,  like  priest/'  is  a  maxim  which  holds  good  in  more  senses 
than  one.  In  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  instructora  of  com- 
munity, the  same  rule  applies  which  obtains  in  the  commercial 
world, — the  demand  regulates  the  supply.  The  people  have  their 
notions  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  the  mioisterial  office,  and  what 
the  majority  are  pleased  with,  and  nothing  better,  is  usually  supplied. 

The  improved  facilities  for  education  which  we  already  have  in 
this  day,  and  the  general  spread  of  intelligence,  have  wrought  great 
changes  in  all  religious  denominations.  The  world  enveloped  in 
mediaeval  darkness  was  quite  content  with  indolent,  illiterate  priests, 
so  long  as  they  bore  the  tide  and  sacred  insignia  of  office.  But  old 
things  have  passed  away.  An  age  of  great  mental  activity  has 
dawned  upon  us ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  awakened  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  cause  of  higher  educati<», 
and  producing  as  its  fruit,  abler  and  more  succeBsful  defenders  of 
Ihetruth* 

We  hear  of  one  locality  in  our  Commonwealth  where  the  minister 
can  safely  boast  before  his  edified  auditors  that  he  has  never  seen  a 
Grammar,  nor  ''  rubbed  his  back  against  a  college  desk."  We  fear 
that  brother  would  suddenly  find  his  occupation  gone,  should  the 
well-trained  schoolmaster  come  with  Bay,  Pinneo,  McOufifey  and 
Cornell,  and  open  their  wonders  to  the  children  and  youth  of  his 
benighted  flock. 

But  an  improved  school  system  will  not  only  tend  to  raise  the 
standard  of  ministerial  qualification ;  it  must  also  contribute  kigely 
to  the  success  of  the  work  in  which  the  profession  is  engaged.  It 
is  now,  we  believe,  an  exploded  notion  that  learning  and  piety  an 
arrayed  against  each  other.  Our  religion  claims  to  ccwomend 
itself  to  the  intelligent  reason  as  truly  as  the  heart  and  conscienee  of 
man, — ^it  desires  to  be  tested  by  science  and  learning,  confident  that 
they  will  be  its  handmaids  and  hy  their  treasures  at  its  feet 
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-wbokome  mentil  diacipline,  is  doing  the  beet  poesible  Berviee  for  the 
cause  of  truth.  The  minister  who  appreciates  most  deeply  the  spir- 
itoal  wants  of  his  people  will  be  first  to  welcome  the  elementary  ed- 
ucators who  come  into  his  parish.  These  humble  kboiers  are  pve- 
paring  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed  of  christian  truth. 

We  have  seen  the  opinion  somewhere  exprooood,  that  some  tribes 
among  the  heathen  are  too  low  in  the  scale  of  mental  development 
to  comprehend  the  spiritual  ideas  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
our  religion.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not»  we  know  the  missionary 
hopes  for  Kttle  success  in  his  work,  until  he  has  constructed  an  al- 
phabet, and  practically  introduced  the  appliances  of  the  common 
school. 

Though  Roman,  Grecian,  and  aH  historyp  teaches  that  learning 
alone  wiD  not  make  a  people  virtuous,  it  does  however  teach  that 
leanung  is  an  inatmment  in  the  hands  of  Christianity  which  it  can- 
not afford  to  dispense  with.  Ignorance  is,  we  know,  an  ally  of  vioe 
and  crime,  Statistics  of  our  penitentiaries  show  this.  Those  who 
have  labored  in  behalf  of  criminah  say  also  there  is  more  hope  of  the 
reformation  of  the  intdligent  Uian  the  ignorant.  In  whatever  as- 
pect we  view  this  subject,  every  friend  of  the  truth  must  see  that  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  church  if  the  illiberal  policy  in  regard  to 
publie  instruction  is  pursued. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  clerical  profcs- 
gbn  in  the  cause  of  popukr  education,  is  substantially  true  of  the 
other  professions.  The  physician  who  has  any  desire  to  see  greater 
progress  in  medical  science,  and  the  good  name  of  his  fraternity  re- 
daemed  from  the  reproach  of  quackery,  will  certainly  hail  the  day 
when  the  rising  generation  shall  have  in  our  conunon  schools,  such 
wholsome  lessens  in  common  sense,  Physiology  and  other  kindred 
studies,  as  shall  qualify  them  to  distinguish  between  the  scientific 
practitioner  and  die  vender  of  nostrums.  The  healing  art  sufibrs 
perhaps  more  than  all  other  callings  from  the  ignorance  of  its  patrons. 
Even  when  schools  of  a  high  rank  are  enjoyed,  physical  education 
is  so  sadly  n^lected  that  the  simplest  laws  of  health  are  not  under- 
stood by  those  who  claim  to  be  liberally  educated.  The  result  is  the 
the  charhitan  can  bear  away  rich  rewards,  the  gains  of  imposition  and 
brazen  conceit ;  while  it  ofk«i  happens  the  only  man  fit  to  deal  with 
dieeases  is  driven  from  the  field.    In  this  way  the  professian  is  daag^ 
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ged  down;  its  ranks  are  fiUad  with  a  mnltitnde  of  igaoranl  eiqperi* 
nwnters,  tolerated  by  the  people  who  are  wiDing  to  pay  to  be  expert* 
mented  upon. 

We  confeea  it  is  not  so  evident  at  first  that  popukr  educalaon  is  a 
special  advantage  to  the  lawjei^'s  business.  The  demorahfled  condi- 
tion of  society,  for  which  the  Free  School  is  a  needed  remedy,  af- 
fords our  brethren  of  the  bar  abundant  employment.  The  policy  we 
advocate,  if  carried  out,  might  greatly  reduce  the  oases  on  the  crim- 
inal docket ;  fewer  thieves  and  robbers  would  need  the  services  <A 
Attorneys ;  bat  it  is  a  base  and  selfish  spirit,  and  in  the  end  a  mistaken 
policy,  which  wishes  the  evils  of  crime  and  litigation  to  continue,  to 
give  occupation  to  a  hundred  advocates  instead  of  fifty.  The  true 
friend  of  his  or  any  other  calling  does  not  ask  what  will  fill  its  ranks 
with  the  greatest  number,  or  yield  the  largest  aggr^te  revenue. 
He  is  jealous  for  the  honor,  the  character  of  his  fiiUemity,  and  these 
he  knows  must  ever  be  vitally  involved  with  the  intellectual  and  mor- 
al culture  of  the  people.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  the  progress  of 
society  must  be  continually  opening  to  his  calling  new  and  inviting 
branches  of  business  which  will  yield  abundant  rewards  to  his  toil. 

What  we  have  said  will  not  be  in  vain  if  it  shall  excite  in  any  of 
the  professions  named,  a  more  hearty  interest  in  the  cause  of  State 
education.  Upon  this  large  and  influential  class  a  special  responsi- 
bility rests.  Their  services  are  needed.  Their  own  private  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  benevolence  and  humanity,  ui^  them  to  earnest  ef- 
forts. Let  the  minister  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  who  perish  for 
the  lack  of  knowledge ;  let  the  physician,  the  hwyer,  the  author,  in 
their  positions  of  commanding  influence,  become  advocates  of  pop- 
ular education,  and  our  reproach  as  a  State  will  be  speedily  taken 
away. 

The  cause  which  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  called  forth  the 
eloquent  appeals  of  such  men  as  Chalmers,  Brougham,  and  Macau- 
lar,  in  England,  and  many  of  the  best  minds  of  our  own  country, 
surely  needs  in  this  State  the  united  efibrts  of  all  the  friends  of 
letters.  N.  A.  Htds. 


The  London  Ihm  says  that  Qieat  Britain  has  already  eiqpended  $200- 
000^000  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 
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[Tor  dM  Iji4iMA  Behool  J««nMl.] 
BUBOPSAK  COBBESPONBENCS. 


Stuttoabt,  Mftrch  26, 1861. 

In  the  little  oomitiy  of  Wortemburg  there  are  lour  ■eikiiiiaries,  which 
may  be  called  piepeistory-theological,  as  the j  are  for  boys  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  who  are  destined  for  the  church.  Thej 
are  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Qennany,  and  are  supported  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  the  state ;  not  only  tuition,  but  board  and  lodg- 
ing being  free.  Even  clothing  ii  procured  at  Tery  little  personal  expense, 
as  the  wine  which  each  youth,  according  to  the  law  of  the  foundation, 
was  to  e^joy  with  his  dinner,  has  been  found  injurious  and  withdrawn, 
and  the  loss  compensated  by  sixty  guldens,  or  between  twenty-five  and 
flirty  dollars  annually — enough  almost  to  furnish  the  wardrobe  of  an 
eaonomical  German  boy. 

The  instruction  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  entrance  into  the  university  that  the  attention  is  turned 
particularly  to  theology.  Some  of  the  most  reverend  men  of  God — ^tha 
strongest  pillars  in  the  church  that  Germany  can  show,  have  come  from 
thefw  schools ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  positively  the  future 
vocation  of  boys  at  the  early  age  at  which  they  begin  their  preparatory 
studies,  not  only  theologians  but  men  of  every  description  and  profes- 
sion— soldiers,  actors,  literati,  emigrants  to  America,  statesmen,  physi« 
dans,  and  even  philosophers  who  set  their  daring  ladders  over  against 
mother-church  and  attempt  to  scale  the  very  towers  of  Heaven,  are  pro- 
ducts of  these  schools.  However,  those  who  do  not  choose  the  ministe- 
rial or  the  pedagogical  profession  are  required  to  return  to  the  govern- 
ment the  cost  of  their  education.  This  is  but  a  small  sum :  for  the  four 
years  but  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  annual  number  of  admissions  into  each  school  is  limited  to  thirty, 
the  applications  are  generally  from  sixty  to  ninety. 

Every  year  at  the  opening  of  a  common  school,  the  Preceptor  asks» 
Who  are  candidates  for  the  theological  school?  "I!  I!'' answer  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  scholars  ;  for,  if  it  does  no  good,  the  parents  think 
it  at  least  does  no  harm  to  prepare  for  the  examinations :  the  preceptor 
win  take  more  pains  with  them.  From  this  hour  the  candidates,  though 
they  may  be  but  twelve  years  old,  are  not  so  often  seen  playing,  or  run- 
ning or  amusing  themselves,  as  other  boys ;  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
private  lessons,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  tnuuriating  Sallust  for  their  own 
amusement.  They  are  at  the  same  time  the  pride  and  torment  of  tha 
P^reoeptor.  "What  sort  of  an  examination  will  yon  pass!  Til  not  be 
able  to  get  a  single  one  of  yon  in!  *'  he  sighs  from  day  to  day. 
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In  September  they  en  taken  to  the  Gjmnftsiiim  to  be  ezunined,  go- 
ing from  the  litde  towns  in  omnibaaee  or  modest  covered  wsgone.  The 
pleesare  of  their  joomey  and  the  feeling  of  their  importance,  outweigh 
with  the  boys  the  dread  of  the  cmoible  in  which  they  are  to  be  melted. 
Bat  enough  of  anxiety  can  be  read  on  the  fikces  of  the  fiithers  and 
teachers  who  crowd  around  the  fateful  doors  of  the  ezaminatioa  halL 
There  is  a  great  shaking  of  hands  among  them,  and  here  and  there 
exclamations  of  surprise,  as,  "Why,  how  do  you  do,  oldjellow  ?  Haya 
you  a  boy  old  enough  too  ?" 

During  the  long  hours  of  waiting  they  talk  of  the  days  when  they 
went  through  these  doors,  and  share  their  present  hopes  and  fears  witJi 
each  other.  When  the  youths  come  out  the  first  question  of  father  and 
Preceptor  is,  "Where  is  your  examination  exercise?''  If  they  find  a 
mistake  marked,  woe  to  the  unlucky  boy !  "  You  stupid  fellow !  How 
could  you  make  this  of  all  mistakes  ?  you  never  did  anything  so  badly 
befere  !*'  "  And  the  rascal  could  do  it  well  enough,"  complains  the  fether, 
"  it  is  pure  laziness  in  him!  ** 

SemewMt  remarkable  it  is  that  all  parents  would  rather  think  their 
children  lasy  and  careless  than  incapable,  even  if  ever  so  diligent 
Kow,  after  a  new  but  shorter  period  of  suspense,  a  messenger  from  with* 
in  appears  and  announces  the  names  of  thirfy  successful  applicants. 

In  connection  with  this  notice  of  the  preparatory-theological  schools^ 
the  following,  (said  to  be  true,)  of  a  Week  in  the  School-life  of  a  future 
^eologian,  may  be  interesting  to  at  least  the  younger  readers  of  the 
School  Jourrud: 

Louis  was  the  son  of  the  Pastor  of  QrosseDder^wrg;  he  was  a  fine, 
industrious  fellow,  and  destined  without  any  question  for  the  church. 
For  a  year  his  fether  gave  himself  all  conceivable  pains  to  prepare  him 
for  the  e2camination.  He  spared  neither  flesh  nor  blood,  neither  encour- 
agement nor  blame,  neither  stick  nor  hand  in  opening  to  his  son  the  clas- 
sic treasures  of  antiquity.  Louis  showed  himself  willing  and  docile,  al- 
though be  often  could  not  help  thinking  his  teeth  would  be  worn  to 
stumps  befori  he  would  have  the  nut  his  fiither  praised  so  much  cracked. 
But  when  the  important  year  in  which  the  examinations  were  to  take 
place,  dawned,  the  Pastor  began  to  question  withm  himself  whether  the 
preparation  he  was  giving  his  son  would  really  be  sufficient  At  hurt  he 
set  off  on  a  journey,  taking  his  wife  and  Louis  with  him,  to  see  a  fiunovft 
Preceptor  who  had  for  three  years  in  succession  succeeded  m  getting  fross 
eight  to  ten  boys  through  the  examination. 

The  preceptor  probed  the  boy  thoroughly,  but,  ahui!  the  result  was  not 
safasfactory.     The  Latin  would  do,  but  in  Greek  the  feilure  was  totaL 

"  It  is  not  possible,''  said  he  to  the  disappointed  fether,  "  not  possible 
to  get  a  boy  on  so  &st  when  he  is  alone  as  when  he  is  with  a  class." 
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"If  you  take  my  Loaia  ihim  thkhowoanyiMlMfe  hlnroMly  bjflUl?' 

*'It  18  much  to  be  doubted,'*  answered  the  Ptecqitor,  shaking  his  head 
leflediTel J,  "  much,  very  much.  He  would  haye  to  work  tremendoualy; 
bat  I  will  undertake  it  if  you  leare  him  here  now.'' 

''But  in  May  he  is  to  be  confirmed,  and  I  should  like  so  much  to  pre- 
pare him  myself."* 

**  You  can't  do  it  I  am  sorry,  but  we  haye  not  so  much  as  a  half 
hour  to  lose.  The  chance  of  getting  him  in  is  little  enough  with  tt&e  ut- 
most diligence.    They  say  there  will  be  at  least  123  applicants. 

"In  heayen's  name  then  !"  consented  the  fltther,  "but  I  will  at  least 
confirm  him  at  home.  May  Qod  guard  you,  Louis !  Study  diligently, 
and  pay  attention  to  all  the  Preceptor  says.**  The  mother  promised  to 
send  his  shirts  and  bed.  They  parted  from  him  with  tears,  exhorting 
him  to  bt  a  good  boy,  and  always  wash  himself  clean. 

From  this  hour  Louis  was  nerer  to  be  seen  alone.  Punctually  at  ten 
be  appeared  each  day  in  the  school  recess,  armed  inth  a  monstrous  piece 
of  Uack  bread,  and  receiring  and  returning  the  hostile  glances  of  the 
"town-boys,"  as  those  lads  were  ealled  who  came  to  school  from  their 
parents'  houses.  As  the  Frau  Preceptor  fiuthfuUy  prorided  his  body 
with  solid,  nourishing  food ;  so  the  Herr  Preceptor  nourished  his  inner 
man  abundantly  with  the  divine  milk  of  classic  languages.  To  remedy 
his  deficient  Greek,  to  build  up  his  Arithmetic,  and  to  give  him  the  re- 
ligious knowledge  necessary  for  confirmation,  the  boy  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  two  priyate  hours.  There  would  have  been  no  time  for  sleeping,  much 
less  for  recreation,  had  not  the  Frau  Preceptor  earnestly  represented  that 
eyen  geese,  while  Ihey  were  bemg  stuffed  for  daughter,  grew  iktter  If 
they  were  allowed  between  feeding  times  to  walk  around  a  littie,  and  beg- 
ged that  the  boy  might  here  and  there  be  at  liberty  lo  breathe.  In  con- 
sequence the  Preceptor  graciously  withheld  his  stuffing  hand  at  intervals, 
and  Loris  soon  gave  the  finest  hopes. 

The  Easter  holidays  he  was  permitted  to  spend  at  home,  and  tiie  Pre- 
ceptor built  great  expectations  on  the  Aorough  digestion  the  rest  would 
affoct,  but  gave  him  as  he  departed  a  sheet  of  exercises  for  home  amuse* 

*  About  the  affe  of  fourteen  every  German  is  confirmed,  or  becomei  a 
member  of  the  cnurch.  During  months  before,  daily  instruction  in  the  Bi- 
ble and  Cftteohism  is  moet  consoientfonalr  given  by  teaohen  and  pastors. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  religions  knowledge  which  is  thus  real- 
ly instilled,  the  facts  that  everybody  is  confirmed  and  that  it  is  required  by 
the  State,  eanse  it  to  be  too  often  rMarded  as  a  mere  ceremony,  marking  a 
step  in  life— a  turn  in  the  jonmey  which  comes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"We  don't  get  whipped  after  we  are  confirmed,"  says  a  school-boy  who 
ean  easily  oonnt  the  days  of  his  sohool-life  in  which  he  has  not  felt  tne  rod. 
**  How  much  shall  I  pay  ?"  asked  an  American  boy  of  sixteen,  in  my  hearing 
last  winter,  of  the  man  who  guarded  the  skating  pond,~"Everybody  who 
has  been  confirmed."  answered  the  man,  "pays  three  kreutsers."  '*  But  1 
have  n't  been  confirmed/'  said  the  young  American,  handing  over  his  three 
kreutzers.  The  man  looked  gravely  after  him  and  shook  his  head,  doubtless 
wondering  how  the  heathen  had  become  able  to  speak  a  Christian  language. 
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OMnt  The  mother  had  readj  ibr  her  (Urling  an  Easter  hare,*  wluch 
waa  twice  aa  large  as  usual,  and  the  father  was  delighted  that  he  couU 
himself  sow  good  seed  into  the  heart  of  his  son  before  the  confirmatioB. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  J07,  Louis  fell  sick,  though  not  dangerooilj. 
The  Pastor  wrote,  "  Under  such  oiroumstances  it  will  certainly  be  best 
Ibr  my  son  to  remain  at  home,  at  least  until  after  confirmation."  The 
Preceptor  replied,  "  By  no  means,  if  Louis  recovers  only  three  days  befom 
the  confirmation  you  must  send  him  here.  We  have  not  a  minute  to  lose. 
I  haye  heard  ISO  are  preparing  for  the  examination.  Will  send  him  ssfe 
home  for  confirmation." 

Li  eight  days  Louis  was  well.  He  returned  conscientiously  to  the 
Preceptor's,  where  on  the  first  eyening  the  Frau  regaled  him  with  warn 
tea,  the  Uerr  with  Greek.  All  now  went  on  well — grammars,  dictiona- 
riea,  and  exercise-books  were  not  in  brisk  play  but  in  the  sternest  requi- 
sition. Louis  must  work  with  all  his  might  to  go  home  Saturday  for 
confirmation,  but  on  Wednesday  evening  the  poor  fellow  came  out  ot  his 
Arithmetic  with  a  violent  cold  and  fever,  so  that  the  Frau  hastily  pat 
him  to  bed  and  declared  him  sick.  Thursday  morning  the  Preceptor 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  Pastor  to  say  that  Louis  could  not  go  home.  As 
there  was  no  daily  post  to  the  village,  relays  of  beggar  boys  carried  the 
message.  Early  Friday  comes  a  man  with  Louis's  confiimation-clotheB, 
and  among  them  a  charming  fixwk  ooat  and  a  towering  hat  made  by  sn 
intelligent  hatter  out  of  an  old  one  of  the  Pastor's.  Accompanying  the 
dothea  is  a  note  fix>m  the  Frau-Pastor  earnestly  begging  that  if  the  bey 
is  better,  the  clothes  may  be  returned,  and  he  may  be  sent  home  in  the 
Post-wagon.  Friday  evening  Louis  is  better,  and  the  Frau  Preceptor 
sends  his  clothes  hastily  home  again,  as  she  has  discovered  a  slight  defi- 
ciency in  the  coat;  she  sends  also  a  message  that  Louis  will  go  home  the 
next  day. 

The  mother  is  delighted ;  she  makes  cakes  and  pastry,  and  even  aeti 
her  table  with  the  fine  damask  doth  her  mother  gave  her  when  she  was 
flMrried,  and  the  silver  knives  snd  forks  that  used  to  be  her  grandfitthei's. 
But  here  comes  a  new  messenger  whose  manner  is  ominous.  Anxiously 
she  breaks  the  Fran-Preceptor's  seal:  "Pm  afinaid  Louis  is  too  weak  for 
the  journey — please  return  his  confirmation  clothes."    The  poor  mamma ! 

The  boy  ia  off  with  the  dothes  when  a  new  thought  occurs :  "Now 
Louis  is  to  be  confirmed  at  school,  and  will  not  have  anything  extiaio 
eat;  for  it  can't  be  expected  that  the  Frau-Preceptor,  with  all  the  caie 
and  trouUe  she  has,  will  go  into  the  kitchen  and  bake  and  cook."  The 
thon^t  is  painful,  and  she  sends  after  a  poor '  cobbler  who  is  always 

*  Every  child  at  Eester  receives  a  present  of  colored  eggs,  and  a  soffsr 
hare,  that  he  may  (so  says  a  German  fHend  of  ours,)  eigoy  this  great  oisy 
aooording  to  his  capaci^  for  happiness. 
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ready  to  run  on  ernnds,  and  amidst  the  sigfai  of  the  jonnger  children, 
ahe  packs  all  her  delicacies  into  a  box  and  sends  them  to  the  Fran-Pre- 
ceptor, with  the  re<^iie8t  that  she  shall  share  the  box  with  Louis. 

On  Saturday  CTening  Louis  feels  better,  and  the  doctor  thinks  home 
would  be  the  best  cure  hr  the  poor  boy. 

*^  The  Post- wagon  goes  in  half  an  hour.  Quick,  dress  him  warm  ! 
There  is  time  yet."  The  clothes  are  brought  in,  but  where  is  the  Sun- 
day coat  ?  Louis  asks  the  maid,  the  maid  asks  the  Frau,  the  Fran  asks 
Fritz,  Fritz  asks  Christian.  Nobody  knows  any  thing  about  the  coat. 
Chests  and  drawers  are  stirred  up  in  yain.  At  last  it  occurs  to  the  maid 
that  when  she  was  brushing  the  clothes,  she  left  the  coat  hanging  on  the 
rack.  It  was  no  longer  there,  it  must  hare  been  stolen.  The  Postillion 
blows  his  horn.  Louis  puts  on  his  well-darned,  eyery-day  Jacket,  and 
wrapped  in  numberless  shawls,  he  and  his  confirmation  clothes  are  shoved 
into  the  wagon. 

The  patient  boy  now  lies  back  in  the  comer  of  the  wagon  for  a  com- 
fortable sleep, — ^he  thinks  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  troubles,  and  dreams  of 
his  mother.  There  —  What's  the  matter  ? — a  jolt — a  curse  from  the 
Pbsiilfion — a  scream  from  the  passengers, — ^the  wagon  is  upset  and  Louis 
under  it !  The  night  is  black  as  pitch ;  all  is  confusion,  terror,  screams 
and  curses.  At  last  comes  a  lantern ;  the  conductor  coimts  the  heads  of 
his  charge— one  is  missing,  but  in  a  moment  Louis  is  discovered,  unhurt, 
though  stupefied  and  covered  with  dirt 

The  wagon  is  broken ;  the  conductor  and  Postillion  after  they  have 
walked  backward  and  forward  and  grumbled  over  the  road,  resolve  to 
take  it  slowly  back,  and  advise  the  passengers  to  spend  the  night  at  the 
next  village.  But  Louis,  usually  so  gentle  and  submissive,  steps  up  res- 
olutely and  declares  he  must  go  home  this  very  night,  for  to-morrow  he 
18  to  be  cunfirmed.  The  conductor  understands,  and  the  much  tired 
Louis  is  at  last  packed  into  a  one-horse  wagon. 

Li  the  Pastor^  house  in  Grossendersperg  all  lay  in  deep  sleep.  At 
iaidnigfat  the  bell  rang.  The  Pastor's  wife  sprang  up  in  terror :  she 
knew  it  must  be  bad  news  from  Louis.  Tremblingly  she  lighted  the  can- 
dle. Is  it  Louis,  or  is  it  his  ghost  ?  It  is  Louis,  in  miserable  plight 
certainly,  yet  with  whole  limbs.  The  Mamma  did  not  stop  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  with  a  "  Thank  Gbd,  it  is  you ! "  she  drew  him  in  and  gave 
him  the  Indian's  Elixir  of  Lifb — a  good,  warm  soup.  Then  she  tucked 
him  up  in  bed  as  only  a  Mamma  can  tuck  one  up.  All  this  time  tne 
Papa  slept  on,  stout  and  strong. 

The  brcak&st  next  morning  was  a  bright  point  in  this  week's  troubles.' 
The  fiither  said,  sighing,  "  To-day  our  boy  thinks  of  us  too.  Mammr, 
left  US  pray  for  him ! "    But  look !  %  small  head  appears  through  the  open 
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door,  ABd  tbe  Fkttor  with  his  giik  and  boyi  start  up  with  %  fiyo-Toioed 
shon^  which  rings  ihroughout  the  house. 

Bat  now  he  must  be  prepared  for  church.  "  Louis,  where  are  your 
clothes?"  asked  the  mother.  *'0h,  I  forgot  them  !  they  must  be  in  the 
broken  wagon.''  And  your  Sunday  coat  ?  *' It  was  stolen."  Andwhsie 
my  child,  is  the  box  with  the  cakes  I  sent  to  the  Frau-Preceptor  ?  **! 
don't  know  anything  about  that" 

The  Butor's  will  was  silent  The  Fspa's  coat  was  asTen  times  too 
wide  fi>r  him,  and  in  the  old  jacket  he  oould  not  go. 

At  last  little  Augusta  cried— "Mr.  Bau&lter  is  as  slim  as  Lou]S.r 

Mr.  Bau&lter  was  a  poor  little  sdiool  teacher.  His  coat  did  not  quite 
reach  to  Louis'  ankles,  so  Louis  wore  it  to  church.  But  he  thought  lit- 
tle of  his  clothes,  for  he  had  the  adornment  of  a  pious,  devout  heart 

For  dinner  they  had  nothing  extra  but  batter-cakes,  and  here  ended 
the  boy's  trials. 

The  number  of  candidates  ia  September  had  melted  down  to  ninet}", 
and  the  Preceptor  Tictoriously  carried  Louis  and  six  others  throu|^  the 
narrow  gate. 

This  story  is  told  by  Ottilia  WiUennuth.  I  retain  the  title  Fiau,  be- 
cause it  is  an  untransktabJe  peculiarity.  It  is  iuTariahly  given  to  mar* 
ried  women,  from  the  Fran  Queen  down  to  the  Frau  Soap-hofler. 

K. 


STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BT  SARiJI  a   8AWTIB. 

Perhaps  the  little  folks  of  the  great  cities  liunk  we  of  the  woods  have 
a  very  lonely  time  of  it,  away  firom  the  city  and  its  si|^ts.  But  we  think 
wo  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  anywhere  on  earth ;  we  think  the  Be- 
ooFdiDg  angel  writes  as  much  good  of  the  poor  who  live  in  the  woods, 
and  as  little  evil,  as  of  tbose  who  live  m  more  polished  society ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt  but  thai  our  lit&$  folks  here  are  as  "pure  as  the  earth  ever 
•aw." 

Some  time  since  as  I  was  walking  out,  I  met  two  little  gbriisof  the  ages 
nt  ten  and  six,  and  a  little  brother.  It  was  very  cold,  and  the  wmd 
blew  bitterly.  The  younger  of  the  little  sisters  began  to  cry,  piteoualy, 
with  the  cold.  The  older  one  in  Tain  tried  to  comfort  her.  Directty  the 
little  brother  exdaimedy  "Oh,  Fanny,  don't  cry  sister,  and  I'll  pull  off 
my  coat  and  put  on  you."    And  forthwith  he  transferred  the  warm  coat 


froMhisownlitttobMkiobmiMiamlddiigherha^  luajoned 
tloag;  kindly  loothmg  hmr  with  snob  i^nftrici  •%  "  We^U  loon  ftt  ihfu%  \ 
(%  don't  ay,  ■ister,  ah^ll  Mon  get  murm  with  farothw'i  oo«t  on,"  ke. 

It  WW  »  bettttiftd  aigfat,  to  see  ft  little  eight-yottr-old  {Nracticiiig  inch 
fenaronty— doa jing  himflelf  to  make  another  oomfortahle ;  and  Oh  how 
faappj  he  felt  to  see  hislitile  lietei'B  tears ceaee  flowing !  &  feltnotthe 
the  cold  in  hii  little  arms!  JBSs  little  heart  was  heating  wannlj  with 
the  happiness  that  alwajB  eomes  from  making  others  h^^ppy ;  fer  it  is  no 
more  oertain  that  the  running  stream  flows  downward,  than  that  the 
hapfnness  we  make  for  others  will  flow  back  into  our  own  hearts,  mskivg 
OS  ten-fold  happier.  Jesus  Christ  bee  said  ''take  no  thought  for  your- 
seltes,"  and  I  think  it  was  the  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams  who  said 
she  had  kst  so  many  friends,  and  was  so  lonely  in  her  old  age,  that  she 
had  learned  to  make  herself  happy,  by  enjoying,  and  striring  to  make 
others  hi^ypy. 

Koble  employment, — ^noble  old  woman  1  little  friends,  let  ue  imitate 
her. 


A  SUNBEAM  AKD  A  SHADOW. 


I  heard  a  shoat  of  memment,  That  merry  shout  no  more  I  hear, 
A  laughing  boy  I  see;  No  laughing  obild  Me; 

Two  little  feet  the  carpet  press,  Ko  little  arms  are  round  my  neck, 
And  bring  the  child  to  me.  No  feet  upon  my  knee  ! 

Two  little  arms  are  round  my  neck.  No  kisses  drop  upon  my  oheek, 
Two  feet  upon  my  knee  ;  Those  lips  are  sealed  to  me. 

Hew  fall  the  kiises  on  my  cheeks  I  Boar  Lord,  how  could  I  give  him  up 
How  sweet  they  are  to  me  I  To  any  but  to  Thee  t 


Ghristfs  cross  is  the  sweetest  burden  that  I  overbear ;  itiseu(9i ahur* 
den  as  winp  are  to  a  bird,  or  sails  to  a  ahip— to  carry  me  forwaxd  to  my 
harbor. 

Hafltoand  rashness  are  storms  and  tempests,  breaking  and  wrecking 
busmese ;  bat  nunbleness  is  a  full,  ikir  wind,  blowing  it  with  speed  to  the 
u— •iPWfcr. 


IM  Order. 

ORDER.* 

BT  B.  a  H0BB8. 

Our  Executive  Committee  h&Ying  limited  this  report  to  fifteen  minutes, 
I  will  proceed,  without  taking  time  for  a  preface ;  and  shall  endeayor  to 
give  you  a  concentrated  article — ^what  the  doctors  call  a  "Idqtdd  Esbrad" 

There  are  certain  elements  essential  to  the  character  of  a  successful 
disciplinarian,  a  few  of  which  maj  be  hastily  noticed. 

Order  requires  Industry.  A  dull,  sleepy  teacher,  who  has  not  energy, 
life  and  action,  need  never  expect  to  succeed.  Order  is  the  work  of  la- 
bor, and  will  not  dignfy  the  halls  of  learning  without  it. 

PvndtuaUty  is  also  essential.  It  requires  a  regulator  in  the  propelling 
power  of  machinery.  A  teacher  must  have  punctuality  as  the  regulator 
of  his  discipline.  Attendance,  recitations,  and  dismissions  must  all  be 
obedient  to  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  periodicity  in  man — he  eats,  drinks, 
sleeps,  wakes  and  lives  by  it,  and  his  movements  are  most  agreeable  to 
himseli^  as  well  as  to  others,  when  he  has  a  time  for  everything  and  ev- 
erything in  its  time. 

Watchfulness  must  be  habitual.  A  teacher  must  be  a  "Wide-awake*' 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  tenn.  He  must  be  quick  to  peroeive,  and 
prompt  to  act,  as  the  occasion  suggests. 

8df -control  is  indugpensahle.  A  fiery,  resentful  teacher  is  in  frequent 
trouble.  He  should  keep  calm,  cool,  and  conscious  of  what  he  does  and 
says.  It  is  hard  to  undo  a  precipitate  act  or  recall  an  inappropriate  word. 
When  wrath  comes  unlndden,  smother  it ;  keep  reason  on  its  throne, 
and  let  conscience  be  heard  in  the  strife  of  passions. 

A  teacher  must  be  uniform  in  his  in  his  order.  Indeed,  we  cannot  caU 
that  order  which  is  without  uniformity.  Some  are  extremely  careful, 
when  company  are  expected,  to  train  rcgpidlyf  in  anxiety  for  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  school  not  having  the  habit  of  order,  on  the  approach  of  com- 
pany, either  become  forgetful,  or  fiul  to  reach  the  teacher's  expectations. 
Such  order  often  reminds  me  of  the  matron  who  was  expecting  her  city 
friends  on  a  holiday  visit  She  assembled  her  children, — told  them  that 
when  their  aunts  and  cousins  came,  they  must  be  sure  to  say,  '*  How  do 
you  do  sir?  How  do  you  do  ma'am  ?  Yes  sir,  Tes  ma'am,  No  sir,  No 
ma'am,  I  thank  you  sir,  I  thank  you  ma'am."  The  children,  very  in- 
tent on  the  performance,  when  aunts  and  cousins  came,  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  row,  bowed  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do  shr,  how  do  you  do 
ma'am,  yes  sir,  yes  ma'am,  no  sir,  no  ma'am,  I  thank  you  sir,  I  thank 
you  ma'am,"  and  turning  to  their  mother  added,  '*  There,  mamma,  we've 
said  it!" 

*  A  report  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  ST,  1860. 
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Such  diflftppointineiiU  and  mortifications  a»  often  met  with  in  the 
fchool-room  for  want  of  a  uji|/bim  <fijnp2iiK.  The  school  should  be  ever 
ready  for  company.  Better  stop  recitations  at  an j  time  than  to  adfanoe 
without  order.  Let  it  be  a  Sine  qua  twn  at  all  times,  oompanj  or  no 
«ompanj,  and  when  fiiendscall,  jou  can  giye  them  a  mntuallj  pleasant 
Moeption. 

A  teacher's  eje  should  be  habitually  trained  to  see  floor,  desks,  wall, 
yaid,  premises,  eveiy thing ;  and  should  feel  the  sensatioii  of  pain  when 
aQ  is  not  as  it  should  be.  It  m^c^t  well  be  msde  a  grate  queation,  if  a 
school  without  neatnesSi  inside  and  out,  should  be  entitled  to  the  educa- 
tional funds  of  the  State.  A  teacher  must  have  a  conception  of  what  is 
esBeatial  in  all  these  matterB,-H>f  a  general  fitness  of  things  all  around 
huB,  and  a  will  to  attend  to  them. 

A  good  disciplinarian  must  haye  crigmtUiiy,  He  may  learn  much  by 
obaerration  and  experience,  but  he  must  conceive  what  he  needs  ibr  him- 
selfl  We  must  all  find  that  we  cannot  safefy  copy  beyond  certain  limits. 
BYcry  well  z^^ted  school  must  be  like  itseK  like  every  well  made 
man,  it  must  baye  mcbviitiott^.  To  reach  this  it  requires  some  oantial 
leading  object,  finom  which  pthers  radiate.  That  central  olyect  is  the  de- 
sign which  has  created  the  institution ;  by  this  we  judge  of  all  the  rest 

A  writer  on  etiquette  says  that  dress  must  have  its  central  regulator. 
You  see  the  gentleman  first  in  the  clean  bosom  and  neat  neok-tie.  We 
then  wish  to  see  and  adaptation  of  his  dress — torn  hat  to  boots. 

It  is  so  with  a  fimn.  Tou  b^n  with  a  neat  house,  yard  and  garden; 
then  radiate  to  the  circumference,  keeping  in  mind  the  leading  design, 
and  you  are  able  to  see  beauty  blend  with  suitability.  It  may  resemble 
other  fiurms,  but  be  like  none.    So  must  the  school  be — so,  the  teacher. 

The  good  disciplinarian  will  not  overlook  the  laws  of  Physiology.  He 
will  consider  the  physical  necessities  of  his  schooL  He  will  find  that 
pure  air  and  an  active  flow  of  blood  will  give  a  healthy  action  to  his  oum 
hndn,  as  well  as  his  pupils ;  and  he  will  not  consider  his  dignity  lost, 
should  he  occasionally  kick  the  ibot-ball,  and  let  his  voice  right  merrily 
ring  out  If  any  one  is  doubtful  on  this  sulject  let  him  read  the  ejqperi- 
enoe  of  Pestilozzi,  who  got  into  the  secrets  of  the  profession  snd  prac- 
ticed them.  "  Be  a  whole  man  at  one  thing  at  a  time.''  When  you 
p^jfjplay — when  you  teach,  teach ;  and  let  your  school  see  that  you  are 
«Yer  up  to  what  you  are  at,  out  of  doors  and  in.  K  you  would  shoot 
well,  let  your  bow  be  unstrung  when  not  in  use;  but  be  careful  when 
yon  mingle  with  your  pupils  thus,  to  make  yourself  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term  a  manj  and  it  will  never  lesson  either  your  dignity  or  influ- 
BDoe.  Much  of  the  teacher's  want  of  qualification  to  govern  himself  and 
his  school,  grows  out  of  the  neglect  of  regular,  active,  animated  exercise. 

Were  I  to  judge  by  myself^  I  should  say  that  the  art  of  school  govern- 
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awat  ii  Mqirfred  bf  attantkm  tiid  icffleetioB,  and  it  nttmad  bjr  experi- 
eaoe.  0mm  laaj  be  gifted  more  than  othen,  but  the  qualities  here  no- 
tleed  I  eonaider  essential  to  all.  Buceeis  mainly  depends  on  an  earnest 
leseltttkm  to  succeed  veil,  and  cheeHbl  patienoe  m  OToraoming  diflodtieB. 

No  toaeher  csa  excel  in  Ua  profession  vithont  a  hi^  aia.  He  shooM 
take  both  the  Oeator  and  his  works  for  models,  and  although  he  may 
nater  esaetly  imitate,  he  will  approach  nearer  perfection,  than  when  he 
copiei  lower  standaida. 

*^MbariMBnome9fir^  Iom^  ia  an  oM  and  beantiiVd  adage.  We  aseft 
ffivatratad  in  the  tegetifcia  and  and  animal  kingdom,  in  the  continent 
and  ocean,  in  the  planetary  ajatem,  and  in  the  beauty  and  method  of  flie 
mdrerse.  Breiything  in  the  works  of  the  great  Jehovah,  is  but  a  lesson 
exhibiting  forethought,  design,  olject,  onGfer,-*-a  fixed  and  matured  jiEia 
of  reaching  reautts — the  end  being  seen  from  the  beginning.  It  should 
be  man's  highest  aim  to  be  like  Him,  and  to  reach  this  he  must  act  b 
lympaty  with,  and  in  imitation  of  his  great  Author.  He  moat  study  EHi 
laws,  enter  into  His  designs,  and  feel  a  dependence  upon  His  ProTideaoe. 
In  this,  calmness,  Urmness,  and  a  fixed  purpose  must  mark  lA  the  fta- 
tote/and  motementa  of  tiie  man. 

The  auccessftd  teacher  must  see  a  rational  way  to  reach  his  objects ;  a 
msf  that  will  be  justifiable  by  the  laws  of  die  land,  by  the  common  asiise 
of  mankind,  and  by  Ua  own  consdenoe,  and  then  mid»  it  work.  Nerer 
enter  upon  a  puipoae  until  you  can  see  your  way  ttmn^  nor  let  pss- 
sion  blind  you.  "Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not^  Think  well  k^  what  yoo 
si^,  and  nerer  proceed  without  a  consciousness  that  both  draitfa  and 
State  will  defend  you.  The  eye  mrust  be  steady  and  look  strsight  to  Us 
oljfect ;  the  Toice  must  be  calm,  and  the  words  plainly  uttered — ^without 
inaultv  braggidocio,  unmeaning  threats,  or  scare-crow  terrors.  The  boy 
that  would  contest  your  authority,  first  aims  to  unman  you.  He  would 
work  yon  iq>  to  ungOTcmaUe  passion,  that  will  betray  felly  and  lose 
msnliness,  and  then  he  can  do  with  you  what  he  wishes,  and  the  msgk- 
trale  may  take  rides  against  you.  bo  not  let  him  reach  his  olgect 
Xany  nnsnocessftil  teschers  foil  at  this  point 

Oanaaience  must  be  kept  busy  on  its  throne  and  rale  weQ.  It  wiU 
rsfulata  the  prediapositaon  to  partiality,  guard  you  agsiast  making  fever- 
itea,  and  make  you  willing  to  risk  much  in  the  line  of  dufy.  It  w2l 
caution  you  against  short  cuta  to  reach  ends  by  u^justifiaUe  means ;  and 
admonish  you  that  the  right  way  is  saitet  and  best,  though  not  always 
moatexpeditioua.  Oonseienoe  is  your  window  toward  Heaten,  and  when 
you  can  see  your  IKrine  Author  through  it,  it  will  calm  you  in  trials; 
and  spare  you  of  unnecessary  fretfulness.  It  will  tesch  you  that  all  men 
are  frail,  and  need  the  aid  of  Him  who  rules  over  mmi  as  well  as  matter. 

These  ia  a  oonatantly  actings  and  all-powerfiil  Proridanee,  who  heara 
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tad  answen  pimyer ;  and  erery  lyBtom  ht  tht  ffovarament  of  natioiM, 
■tates,  achoolB,  or  fiuniliea,  must  reoognun  thia  ftttdamental  principla  to 
aaeure  hit  Ueasing.  Aa  we  aee  and  undenaad  this  law  we  reoogniie  the 
power  of  hve.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  be  feared  alone:  we  would  be  loved 
aa  well  as  feiired.  Fear  and  lore  shonld  meige  in  obligation  to  the  aune 
Cheat  Anthor,  and  in  imitation  of  Him,  we  wfll  ddthate  kindness,  gen- 
tleness, and  patience  toward  others,  and  a  deep  interest  in  their  weliwe ; 
an  interest  that  prompts  ns  to  make  saerifloes,  ttd  eadm«  priftiiMis 
As  selfishness  leaves,  lore  enters. 

These  principles  must  be  recognised  inifflgood  and  perfeot  goven- 
men!    All  order  without  them  is  impeHbct--bint  a  partial  sucoMS. 


PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SUN. 


The  opinion  has  long  pretailed,  that  the  sun  is  a  dark  globe,  hiteiled 
with  two  immense  envelopes,  the  inner  one  being  an  stmosphere  of  som- 
bn  clouds,  and  the  outer  one  a  gaseous,  self-luminous  source  of  light 
and  heat  External  to  these  is  supposed  to  be  a  third  envelope,  formed 
of  an  accumulation  of  roseate  clouds.  The  spots  so  frequently  seen  on 
the  solar  disc,  have  been  attributed  to  openings  ttirangh  the  exterior  cor- 
srings,  exposing  the  dark  atmosphere  within  them.  M.  Leverrier,  in  his 
report  on  the  recent  solar  eclipse,  expresses  the  ophuon  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  envelopes  are  only  fictions.  The  sun  he  regards  as  a  lu- 
minous body,  liquid  or  solid,  covered  by  an  atmosphere  of  roseate  matter 
and  possessing  a  very  high  temperature,  thus  felling  within  the  law  com- 
mon to  the  constitution  of  celestial  bodies.  M.  Fsge  and  Baron  Fetlitaeh 
in  their  reports  to  the  French  Academy,  state,  however,  that  the  ecUpss 
of  ld$Oftiniishes  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  die  corona  and  luminous 
douds  are  optical  illusions,  and  are  not  due  to  the  ejsential  constitution 
of  the  sun,  or  of  his  atmosphere.  The  fermer  of  these  eminent  phyric- 
ists  even  goes  so  fer  as  to  affirm  that  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  va- 
rious observers  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion,  thai  the  central  luminary  of 
our  system  has  no  atmosphere  whatever,  and  that  the  appearances  re- 
eofded  are  purely  optical 


There  is  no  more  certain  sign  of  a  narrow  mind  of  stupidify  and  i| 
aase^  than  to  avoid  the  society  of  those  who  think  difierent  firom  us. 
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Practical    Teaching. 

a       — 

/         A.   B.   BENTON,  EDITOR. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.— No.  3. 


Hiring  coniidend  in  the  iMit  number  the  means  by  which  the  teacher's 
intereet  may  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  his  chosen  profeaaion,  in 
tliia  place  we  would  call  attention  to  some  of  the  means  by  which  the 
nUaiUcn  </  sdioiars  may  be  aeoored. 

With  every  teacher,  who  aims  to  succeed  in  school-management,  this 
rule  should  be  held  paramount:  that  to  excite  the  interest  of  scholars  m 
their  studies  is  the  first  point  to  gain.  Instruction  will  fidl  upon  the 
mind  of  the  listless  and  indifferent  as  profitless  as  dew  upon  a  rock.  It 
wiU  then  be  no  small  proof  of  the  true  teacher,  that  he  can,  at  will,  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  the  listless,  arouse  the  indolent,  and  control  the  wan- 
dering of  the  TSgrant  mind. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  instruction,  even  the  most  exact  and  valuable, 
if  not  made  impressive  hy  some  means,  will  be  fruitless ;  like  good  seed 
cast  into  an  uncongenial  soil  The  soil  of  the  mind  must  be  prepared,  if 
necessary,  by  careful  culture,  so  that  whatever  is  sown  therein  may  not 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator.  The  "  Great  Teacher  "  looked  for 
the  sixty  and  hundred  fold,  only  when  the  seed  was  sown  in  good  and 
honest  hearts;  so  the  teacher  of  the  common  school  must  s^e  that 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  are  open  to  instruction  and  actively  interested. 
When  scholars  are  thus  engaged  they  may  be  said  '^  to  learn  bj  heart," 
since  all  their  school  exercises  are  prompted  by  a  hearty  deaire  to  know. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Gibbon,  that  the  power  of  instruction  is  seldom  of 
much  efBcacy  except  in  those  happy  disposition  where  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous. While  it  must  be  admitted  chat  natural  latitude  and  inclination 
greatly  fibcilitate  the  work  of  the  teacher,  still  it  would  not  be  difficult  ix> 
show  by  numerous  examples  of  men,  who  have  become  eminent,  that  it 
is  practicable  to  arouse  sluggish  minds  to  activity,  and  to  win  the  atten- 
tion of  the  restless  and  careless.  This  is  the  speciality  of  the  accom- 
plished teacher.  But  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  contend  for  its  prac- 
ticability, as  to  indicate  some  of  the  means  for  gaining  the  interested  csUen* 
Ucn  of  scholars. 

1.  The  first  suggestion  I  would  make,  and  which  is  confirmed  by 
much  experience,  is,  that  duU  routine  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

At  no  point  is  the  desire  of  variety  stronger  than  in  early  life ;  henoe 
everything  that  tends  to  monotony  and  dull  uniformity  should  be  discard- 
ed.   If  one  recitation  is  made  to  be  the  type  of  every  other,  with  nothing 
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new  in  Ulnstrttion  or  manner  of  presentation,  aeon  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pQ  either  anticipates  all  or  settles  down  into  a  state  of  quasi  indifference 
and  inattention.  How  then  can  eveij  member  of  a  large  class  b?  inter- 
ested at  the  same  time  ?  Is  it  possible  to  do  it  in  the  ordinary  waj  of 
addng  questions,  taking  the  class  m  order  from  top  to  bottom  ? 

We  presume  it  is  the  experience  of  most  teachers,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  person  interrogated,  a  large  class  will  be  somewhat  care- 
less and  inattentiye,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  both  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  questioned  should  catch  the  spirit  of  dullness  that  seems  to 
preraQ  in  the  dass. 

Whenever  this  is  seen  no  routine  should  be  held  so  sacred,  that  it  may 
not  be  made  to  yield  to  a  higher  object — ^to  aroiksing  an  interest  In  the 
whole  class.  This  diiBcnIty  of  languid  attention  may  be  obviated  in 
several  ways,  but  the  following  we  regard  as  the  most  effective  : 

Let  the  question  be  asked  to  the  whole  class  with  the  understanding, . 
that  any  one  may  be  called  Upon  to  answer.  After  a  suitable  time  has 
elapsed  lor  preparation,  with  a  vigilant  eye  select  and  name  out  the  one 
apparently  most  inattentive.  As  each  may  be  called  upon  to  explidn,  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  give  attention ;  and  as  the  eye  of  the  teacher  gleams 
witii  animation  along  the  class,  the  same  spirit  of  life  will  be  infined  into 
the  scholars. 

2.  Another  most  efficient  means  of  exciting  interest  in  recitation  is 
the  use  of  familiar,  oral  instruction.  On  aoconut  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence there  is  generally  much  timidity  in  pupils  that  embarrasses  their 
progress.  This  state  of  mind  should  be  expelled  by  the  encouragement 
of  a  frank  and  free  discussion  of  every  principle  or  statement  made  in  a 
recitation.  In  this,  the  teacher  muU  take  the  initiative.  Let  him  lead 
in  showing  an  inquisitive  temper,  and  soon  he  will  find  it  responded  to 
by  his  pupils. 

Cicero  relates  of  Socrates,  that  by  interrogating  a  boy  in  a  natural  or- 
der of  sequence,  the  child  was  brought  to  answer  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  Geometry,  and  hence  he  inferred  that  the  boy  did  not  then  learn, 
but  remembered  the  ideas  of  a  former  state  of  being.  This  natural 
method  of  discussion  becomes  interesting  to  scholars,  for  by  it  they  gain 
a  consciousness  of  mental  power,  in  the  mastery  of  difficulties ;  and  by 
one  success  they  are  encouraged  to  attempt  others.  The  point  of  impw- 
tanoe  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  the  teacher  retire  himself  as  much  as 
possible,  and  let  the  scholar  feel  that  he  is  doing  the  work  by  himself  A 
slight  suggestion  or  direction  should  only  now  and  then  be  dropped,  to 
keep  the  discussion  in  active  progress.  This  method  will  foster  a  power 
of  description  and  clear  explanation  that  will  be  invaluable  in  after  life. 

This  point  is  susceptible  of  numberless  illustrations,  for  it  is  applicable 
to  every  grade  of  scholars.    Suppose  a  dass  in  Qeography  is  reciting^ 


and  it  Ustaled  th«i  tha  d«lj  rtTolation  of  tht  earth  apen its  axis mmm 
daxaad  night  Maka  a  diagnun  on  tha  blackboard — ^thare  is  no  tolan- 
ble  school  without  a  blackboard — ^reptesenting  the  Sun  and  Earth,  and 
induce  bj  ftmiliar  talk  one  of  the  class  to  explain  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment^ and  out  of  his  explanation  will  grow  half  a  dozen  other  questioBS 
that  he  would  like  to  answer  if  jou  would  but  ask  him. 

i^gain,  a  more  difficult  matter  &r  the  student  to  explam  will  be  how 
tha  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  causes  the  four  neanoM> 
and  why  tha  winter  season  is  colder  than  tha  summer  to  us,  whan  tha 
sun  is  nearer  to  the  earth.  As  before  the  teacher  should  draw  a.  snitafala 
diagram,  and  this  ocular  representation  will  embolden  a  student  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  explanation,  and  he  should  be  made  to  foel  th«t  he 
has  done  the  work,  and  that  the  teacher  only  asked  the  questions. 

3.  And  this  suggests  in  the  next  place,  that  a  teacher  to  inleresta 
class,  must  exhibit  a  mind  replete  with  ticts,  illustxationa  and  expediants. 
This  habit  of  mind  and  qualification  of  tha  tead&er  leads  the  scholais  te 
expect  something  new  in  every  exercise.  The  application  of  principles 
mastered  wiU  give  a  pfactical  turn  to  tha  student's  mind  and  thus  inters 
est  is  aroused  and  maintained.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  ateacliei^ 
knowing  more  than  he  is  required  to  teach.  It  was  the  observfttioii  ef 
an  ancient  philosopher  that  no  one  thing  can  be  fully  understood  without 
understanding  all  things.  The  relations  and  dependencies  of  truth  are 
such  and  so  infinite,  that  the  remark,  in  all  its  amplitude,  is  justified. 

It  should  be  observed  also,  that  in  the  use  of  school  books,  the  judi- 
cious teacher  must  often  use  a  wide  discretion  with  respect  to  the  order 
that  ha  will  follow,  so  that  may  secure  tha  attention  of  those  whom  he 
teaches.  That  order  will  most  engage  the  attention  that  is  natural  and 
easily  comprehensible  in  sequence,  and  whatever  militates  against  this 
should  be  omitted  for  the  time,  no  matter  how  great  the  celebrity  of  tha 
name  that  has  devised  the  book.  In  conclusion  on  this  point,  aa  the 
emphatic  answer  of  Demosthenesa  to  question  what  constituted  the  ora- 
tor ms  adion,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  teacher  is 
the  ability  to  inknd  his  school 


[Tor  the  Indiana  flohooi  JoamaL 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  concerning  tiie  exactness  with  which  sehclan 
should  be  taught,  and  the  rapt^ty  wi^  Which  they  ought  to  learn ;  but 
wa  are  seldom  fovored  with  much  information  as  to  how  we  are  gdag  to 
aaoooplisfa  the  desired  end. 
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I  ■ometimM  try  to  teach  my  aeholan  to  «peU.  I  will  tell  you  how, 
and  then  I  hope  to  heer  from  eome  one  whoee  eystem  is  prefenhle. 

I  would  hftTe  them  undenttad  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  I  wUl  first 
mention  the  mode  of  conducting  a  recttation  with  a  dass  of  small  schol- 
ars. I  place  them  m  front  of  the  blackboard,  and  commence  pronouns 
iog ;  if  a  word  is  missed  I  pass  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  it  is  q>elled. 
I  then  turn  to  the  board  and  write  it  down,  and  have  all  the  class  pto- 
nonnce  the  word  from  the  board,  and  spell  it. 

I  once  had  a  (tosant  time  teaching  a  dass  of  'little  folks'  how  to 
qwll  htifgr.  We  can  all  remember  when  we  iiiong^t  it  was  the  hardest 
word  ever  inTsnted.  In  this  case,  it  was  spelled  after  sevwal  trials ;  and 
I  tuRied  to  put  it  on  the  board.  It  becams  a  qnestkm  in  my  mind  hew 
they  had  spelled  it,  but  I  Teniuml  to  write  it  down  iW^.  They  said. 
"  We  speUed  it  hrU-ft^r  "  Yes,"  I  said,  -*-t^/^.''  ••  Ko,  but  ws 
said  h^0^f^.r."  "  WeU,  did  I  not  hare  H  that  way  T"  ''No  sir;  you 
•polled  it  »^  and  we  qpeUed  it  en."  **  Where  is  the  difference?"  '^en 
had  the  i  befbre  the  «^  and  we  had  Uie  «  before  the  t ."  They  had  now 
made  it  phin ;  and  they  never  forgot  how  to  spell  heifer. 

When  I  get  through  prononndng,  I  haye  them  spell  together  each 
word  that  has  been  missed,  which  is  written  on  the  board. 

My  course  of  instructioa  with  my  larger  scholars  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent Sometimes  I  have  them  all  watch  each  other;  and  if  a  word  is 
missed,  (if  they  knew  it,)  to  all  hold  up  thmr  right  hands.  I  pass  itthen 
to  the  next— on  untal  it  is  spelled ;  and  then  Write  it  on  the  Uackboifd. 
I  would  then  let  the  one  who  spelled  it  take  his  podtionaboye  those  who 
chat  have  missed  it  After  I  get  through  pronouncing,  I  have  all  the 
dass  spell  all  the  wwds  that  are  on  the  board.  At  other  times  all  the 
dass  take  their  sktes  and  write  the  words  of  the  lesson  as  I  pnmounoe 
them.  Each  scholar  in  turn  then  reads  a  word  firom  his  slate,  and  when 
any  one  diffors  from  the  reading  he  signifies  it  by  holding  up  the  hand. 
I  then  decide  the  dispute  and  write  it  down  on  the  blackboard. 

As  another  exercise,  I  often  have  the  dass  bring  their  slates  and  mere- 
ly write  the  words  missed ;  and  alter  we  are  through  pronouncing^  they 
read  the  result  I  suppose  they  are  apt  to  mis-spell  the  haideet  words ; 
and  in  this  way  I  nre  them  q»eeial  attentioa  H.  G. 

Gdumbns  GSty,  Iowa.    Apnl  1861.    S 


Ths  Duke  of  Ifsilhorough,  a  young  noblemen  of  England,  has  giTsn 
notke  that  he  will  at  no  distant  day  call  the  attention  of  parliament  l6 
the  state  of  education  in  India^  espeddlly  the  exdusion  of  the  Bible  from 
the  schools  and  ooilegas  established  by  the  goremmen  t 


1 9%  Hatkemaiiettl  Department. 

mathematical    Depariment. 


DANIEL  KIRKWOOD,  EDITOK. 


Pboblbm  No.  209. 
From  a  pomt  without  a  sphere,  one-fourth  of  its  8urfiu;e  can  be  seea 
Required  the  TiBual  angle. 

Solution.— By  C.  F.  R.  Bbllows. 
Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  A  the  visual  angle,  and  h  the  altitude 
•f  the  segment  whose  sur&oe  is  visible. 

4P*^«==the  Bur&ce  of  the  sphere,  and 
2^Pr==the  visible  surfiMO.  1 

From  the  conditions  ot  the  problem  we  have  2APf==4  (4PH) ; 

whence  A  » 1 .    Hence  the  altitude  of  the  segment  completing  the  hem- 

2  r      r  A 

isphere  is  r— g  =  2  ~  '"*•  2*    "^^^^"^  -i=60*. 

Problem  No.  210. 
Show  that  the  maximum  rectangle  inscribed  in  an  ellipse  is  half  the 
circumscribing  rectangle. 

Solution.— Bt  C.  F.  B.  Bellows. 
The  equation  of  the  ellipse  is        B 

^    y~(Aa-xa)>^ W 

4Bx 
whence         4xy==u  = [a^— x«l  ^ 

du  A 

— ==A«— 2x«=0;  whence  x=    = 
dx  V2 

2AX2B 

therefore  u==  the  maximum  rectangle  =» =  }i 

2 
the  circumscribing  rectangle. 

Pboblbk  No.  212. 
A  gentleman  lajs  down  a  dollar  and  a  half  dime,  a  dollar  and  two 
half  dimes,  &c.,  continuing  to  increase  the  amount  by  half  dimes  until 
their  turn  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  dollars.    Bequired  the  number 
ffi  dollars  laid  down. 


♦  We  BubBtitute  P  for  the  Greek  character  represenUng  the  ratio  of  a  di- 
ameter to  itB  circnmference.    We  have  no  Greek  txpe.—&»«  Jovbkal. 
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SoLunoH. — 6t  0.  F.  E.  Bellows. 
Let  z  be  the  number  of  entire  dolkn  bud  down.    Then  2x  is  the  sam 
of  z  terms  of  the  srithmetical  progression  1.05,  1.1,  1.15,  1.2,  &c. 

Whence  2x=z  (lM+  —  M^  ,  or  z«89.-.  2r==78. 

PKoblek  No.  213. 
When  the  arithmetics!  mesn  of  two  numbers  is  to  their  geometrical 
mean  as  fire  to  three,  prove  that  one  number  is  nine  times  the  other. 
Solution. — ^Bt  G.  F.  B.  Beuowb. 

Let  z  and  y  be  the  numbers.    Then :  \/xy : :  5  : 3. 

S  V 

Squaring,       (x+y)'  :  4zy  : :  25  : 9.    Whenoe  by  division, 
(x— y)9  : 4afy  : ;  16 : 9     r.x  +  y:  »— y  : :  5  :4. 
.*.  by  compositioa  and  division,  z  :  y  : :  9  : 1    .*.  z=9y. 

PaoBLBM  Ko.  217.— -By  C.  F.  B.  Bb&lows. 
What  is  the  general  equation  of  condition  to  which  the  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse  must  conform,  so 
that  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the  foci  shall  form  with  each  other  a  right 
angle? 

Peoblkm  No.  218.— Br  C.  F.  R.  Billows. 

2 

Given  x^  — -^  =  3.    To  find  z  by  quadratics. 

PaoBLBM  No.  219.— Bt  Nbxo. 
A  farmer  gave  his  son  $100  with  which  to  purchase  one  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep ;  for  the  cattle  he  gave  $10  per  head,  for  the 
hogs  $3,  and  for  the  sheep  fifty  cents.    Required  the  number  of  each. 

Errata. — In  Problem  No.  205,  Equations  1st  and  2nd,  read  y  instead 
of  q.  In  Problem  214,  for  "  three  inscribed  circles,''  read  three  escribed 
circles. 


Besident   Editor's   Department. 


We  had  expected  Mr.  J.  Tingley,  Associate,  to  edit  the  present  num* 
ber  of  the  JodbvaLi  bat  from  some  cause  he  has  failed  to  furnish  any 
matter  <Hr  give  any  explanation,  though  written  to  up(m  the  sulject 

At  a  late  date  we  had  recourse  to  the  "  Drawer,"  with  a  good  deal  of 
uneasineBS  as  to  our  resouroea    Very  opportunely  some  excellent  artaclsB 
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dropped  in,  which,  with  the  oonoluaion  of  Mr.  Cole's  addiwii  the  report  on 
Order,  bj  B.  G.  Hobbe,  the  European  Correipoiideiioe^  Pitcticel  Tench- 
faig;  etc.,  make  up  a  number,  we  think,  more  than  usually  interesting. 

We  wish  particttlariy  to  call  attention  to  the  article  on  the  "  Claiaa  of 
Gommon  Schools  upon  the  Learned  Profcssiona,"  by  Rot.  N.  A.  Hyde  of 
this  city.  It  presents  a  well  ooosiderBd  and  tnithfiil  twm  of  the  sniyeeti 
and  mcst.do  good  to  the  cause. 


INFLUENCE  OP  THE  WAR  UPON  EDUCATION. 


A  correspondent  asks  what  will  probably  be  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

Touching  the  causes  of  the  crisis  thfough  which  our  country  is  caUed 
to  pass,  we  haTe,  at  present,  nothing  to  say ;  but  as  we  think  it  entirely 
qvpropriate  to  consider  the  prdbabiB  elects  of  the  times  vpoa  education, 
we  will  gite  our  Tiews,  very  briefly. 

1.  That  education  will  reoeiTe  a  check,  there  can  be  no  deabt  As  in 
the  animal  economy,  when  a  part  is  aflEbcted,  those  foroes  whidi  in  a  nor- 
mal  state  are  distributed  among  the  various  organs  of  the  system  to  nour- 
ish and  sustain  it,  are  now  determined  to  that  part  to  chedc  decay  or  re- 
pel the  invader  and  restore  health  and  rigor ;  so  in  goTemment  economy, 
that  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  iq^Iied  to  the  advniioemeat 
and  upbuilding  of  education,  religion,  ftc,  must  now  be  drawn  oi!^  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent,  to  protect  the  gOTemment  and  put  down  rebellion. 

2.  If  the  war  should  not  continue  long,  the  effect  upon  edocation  will 
be  but  slight  and  temponury.  The  public  heart  is  liberal  whoi  once 
touched,  and  the  debts  incurred  in  fitting  out  our  Tolunteem  will  notelose 
the  avenues  of  educational  support  But  if  the  war  should  be  continued 
long  enough — ^for  years — ^the  effect  upon  our  schools  wiU  be  such  as  to 
try  severely  their  foundations  and  the  courage  and  philanthropy  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  them.  The  debt  created  will  involve  all  sections  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  most  rigid  retrenchment  and  economy  will  be  nec- 
essary; the  usual  ^propriations  to  education  will  be  curtailed  for  yean  to 
come,  and  many  of  our  young  and  growing  institutions  of  learning  must 
bend  low,  perhi^  &1L 

But  let  no  one  suppose  from  this  that  we  do  not  sympathise  with  the 
Qovemment  in  its  efforts  to  protect  itself  and  punish  treason.  ICuch  as 
we  d^lore  this  necessity  and  the  burden  it  imposes,  wn  can  imagine  a 
condition  a  hundred-fold  worse  for  education^  dbe  Vniam  ware  bhhen  up. 
Webelieve  with  a  writer  In  the  Journal  of  Piogieso,  that  **  thwe  are  stv- 
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ami  onniibs  of  comfort  for  the  patriot  and  pfailanthropist**  still, — that  the 
eeonomy  which  will  be  enforced  will  flerre  the  cauae  of  oniveraal  moialify; 
tint  aristocratic  forme  and  public  corraption  wUl  be  palled  down ;  the 
peKtical  atmosphere  will  be  purified,  and  much  etil  counteracted  by  the 
increaoed  intellectnal  adivily  imparted  to  the  public  mind. 

Onr  schools  must  be  susluned.  Let  parents  resBmnber  tiiat  popular  in- 
MligeBoe  is  the  only  preranllTe  or  cure  for  sndi  erils  as  the  present — that 
popular  igmjranoe  is  their  cause  and  strength.  More  than  two  hundred 
ttwufluid  boys  in  Indima,  now  entitled  to  public  school  priTileges,  win 
jwy  soon  assume  the  responflibility  of  citiaens.  They  with  the  growing 
■^Qlions  in  our  country  must  be  better  educated  if  we  hope  eyer  to  rise 
superior  to  the  necessity  of  war's  arbitraments. 

Teachers,  you  are  fighting  your  country's  battles  in  the  most  eflbctive 
maimer;  m  dhjobiit.  H.  H.  Y. 


MUSIC  AND  HEATHSNISIL 


The  following  letter,  taken  from  the  A&any  Bmmg  Jwmial,  namti^ 
the  adventures  of  an  Albany  Piano  Forte  on  its  i^anaj  orer  the  moon* 
tains  ef  Asia  to  the  mission  of  the  Keatonaasand  Mohammedans  in  Sefar, 
Persia,  and  the  effects  of  its  melody  upon  these  who  heard  it»  will  be 
nad  with  interest,  we  doubt  not,  by  the  readers  of  the  School  Joubval: 

Sbd,  PufliA,  January  11, 1861. 

JfsMrr.  Boardmimy  Gray  4*  Oo-i  AXbany,  K  Z,  17.  8.  ^.^— -Dbab  8ms, 
— ^Ton  will  be  gratifled  to  learn  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  '^  Toung  Amer- 
iea  PSaoo^"  which  you  sent  out  with  me  in  July,  and  it  will  doubtless  in- 
terest yem  to  know  some  of  the  perils  to  whioh  it  was  exposed  in  readi- 
ing  this  interior  station  in  Asia. 

Between  Boston  and  Trebizond  it  was  trsnshippsd  but  onoe.  At  the 
latter  place  it  bade  adieu  to  every  mode  of  conreyanoe  to  which  your  pi- 
anos are  usually  subject,  and  the  remainining  dktMice  of  600  or  600 
miles,  was  carried  on  a  rude  litter  between  two  horses.  Our  road  erosssd 
mountains  several  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  and  consisted  of 
a  mere  bridle  path,  twisting  and  turning  up  the  mountain  sides,  and  over 
their  high  summits,  where  the  steepness  was  startting;  or  where  the  nsr- 
rowness  of  the  path,  with  high  rocks  on  one  side  and  a  desosnt  of  one  or 
two  thousand  feet  on  the  other,  caused  us  to  ride  with  fear  and  trembling. 
In  one  instance  the  summit  was  only  reached  If  a  series  of  broad  stefw 
rudely  cut  in  the  rock.    Though  the  pack  hones  are  usually  suve*footed, 
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iastanoes  do  occur  of  their  making  a  single  misstep  and  plunging  down 
hundreds  of  feet 

The  caravan  usually  preceded  us  a  few  hours,  and  it  would  hare  giTen 
us  no  surprise  several  times  had  we  come  upon  the  piano,  lodged  one 
side  bj  some  serious  accident.  Kor  in  the  latter  part  of  our  jouniej', 
when  crossing  the  extensive  plains  of  Armenia^  was  it  exempt  from  per- 
ils. We  know  of  its  having^^t  least  one  heavy  fitll  to  the  ground  from 
the  horses'  backs,  which  led  us  to  almost  wholly  abandon  the  hope  of 
ever  hearing  any  harmonious  sounds  from  it  But  its  perilous  journey 
at  length  bad  an  end  at  Seir,  six  miles  from  the  city  of  OroomiatL  On 
opening  it,  the  marks  of  certainly  one  fall  were  very  plain,  ominous  of 
its  ever  being  brought  into  tune.  Here  let  me  say  that  the  packing  was 
beyond  all  praise ;  it  was  the  perfection  almost  of  the  packer's  art 

Tour  full  instructions  for  tuning  were  fiiithfuUy  applied  to  the  instru- 
ment and  we  had  the  satis&ction  of  perceiving  its  discords  disappear  one 
by  one.  Its  sweet  tones  are  now  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  us  all, 
especially  to  the  older  members  of  the  mission  and  their  children.  We 
very  much  admire  the  richness  and  sweetness  of  its  tone,  as  well  as  its 
power.     We  are  surprised  at  its  capacity,  considering  its  size. 

The  fame  of  the  wonderful  Scafftoor,  a  name  given  to  every  kind  of 
stringed  instrument,  has  attracted  many  Nestorian  and  Mohammedan 
visitors,  who  are  filled  with  wonder  at  its  beautifiil  looks  and  sound.  "It 
is  like  heaven,"  say  some.  My  Sjrriac  teacher  contrasted  it  with  a  me- 
lodeon ;  and  said  of  the  latter,  in  his  best  English,  "It  is  like  a  bui&lo— 
it  cannot  go  ;  but  this  is  like  a  rabbit,  it  runs." 

Among  other  visitors  to  hear  it  has-been  the  Prince — ^otemor  of  this 
Province — accompanied  by  five  men  of  rank,  and  a  train  of  servants. 

The  piano  will  be  no  small  aid  in  our  missionary  work,  especially  in 
training  the  undisciplined  and  unmusical  voices  in  our  Seminary.  Once 
a  week  they  come  to  our  house  to  sing,  with  the  piano  accompanying.  I 
wish  the  kind  friend  who  gave  it  to  us  could  see  the  happiness  be  has 
conferred  by  it. 

I  cannot  sufficienUy  express  my  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  preparing 
this  beautiful  instrument  for  its  Jong  and  di£Scult  journey.  But  fer  yow 
piano,  we  could  never  have  possessed  such  a  source  of  happiness  in  our 
Persian  home.  I  feel  as  though  I  should  be  a  better  missionary  by  rea- 
son of  its  mellowing  and  cheering  influence. 

Wishing  you  much  prosperity  in  the  sale  of  your  instruments^  and  in 
your  efforts  for  the  good  of  others, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  BENJ.  LABAREE. 


The  Salt  Wells  of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  sunk  670  feet  deep,  yield  daily 
160  barreils .  The  brine  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Syracuse. 


[For  tli0  ladiana  ICbIiooI  Jovratl. 
THE  TIMES. 


Thb  Tncxs,  YxA  tbi  Tzms !  They  afford  food  for  thought,  prac- 
Ileal  aa  well  as  speouIatiTe  thoaght  Now,  aa  evor,  amid  the  oonTobioiia 
of  goremment,  are  the  wiae  and  good  men  scanning  causes  upon  which 
to  predicate  legitimate  results.  All  feel,  that  if  each  indiridual  sovereign 
of  the  hody  politic  was  educated  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  that 
war  and  its  attending  erils  would  not  he  known  among  men.  This  being 
true,  how  much  does  the  educator  realize  of  the  m^;nitnde  of  the  work 
•Byet  unaccomplished?  Or  to  view  it  from  another  stand-poiht^ if 
knowledge  had  been  more  universally  difiused  throughout  all  ttw 
States  of  this  great  nation,  certain  it  is,  that  the  tiie  mniges  would  hare ' 
\$mi  less  easily  controlled,  and  each  sovereign  would  have  possessed 
fsiiAm  a  ^fft  before  which  very  many  of  the  questions  now  agitating  this 
people  would  ^ve  passed  review,  in  calm  judgement ;  not  subject  to  the 
blind,  passionate  ;^>pea]s  of  ambitious  aspirants  or  unprincipled  dema-  * 
gognes.  Particulaily  4p  we  think  this  would  be  true  of  our  brethren  of 
the  South. 

Had  Common  Schools,  as  a  system,  prevailed  South  as  North,  smoe 
the  establishment  of  this  Union,  very  much  of  this  foctious  secession 
would  have  been  stifled  for  the  want  of  nourishment— the  grossest  igno- 
rance and  unbalanced  culture.  As  it  now  is,  we  find  the  quadruped  in 
man  in  the  ascendancy,  assisted  by  climactic  influences;  and  it  will  tak» 
whatever  of  the  angel  is  within  a  series  of  generations  to  free  the  moral  ' 
and  mental  from  the  unholy  control  of  the  animal,  so  predominant  under 
the  leadership  of  fight,  force,  and  brutality. 

To  the  thinker,  one  sweep  of  thought  portrays  the  whole  field  of  prev- 
ent and  future  labor.  Honor  to  those  who  a  fow  years  since  fiuicied  that 
as  uataons  we  hsd  so  for  arisen  in  the  scale  of  enlightenment  as  to  settle 
an  difficulties  by  the  aid  of  a  Peace  Congress,  and  set  at  nought  the  whole 
anginery  and  science  of  war, — ^welcoming  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  instead  of  the  red  dragon  of  war,  with  its  thrilling  and  unmis- 
takable cruelties.  But  all  have  learned  that  the  staJtua  of  universal  Intel* 
ligence  is  low ;  that  what  we  thought  as  a  high  grade  will  hardly  answer 
for  a  foundation  stone  in  that  comprehensive  system  of  universal  inteOi- 


The  true  state  of  things  is  disheartening  to  the  educator,  hi  view  of 
Oie  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  alow  progress  thus  for  in  its  advanee- 
ment    Letusgirdon  the  armor  of  true  devotion^  and  though  the  oar  of- 
ptogresswill  have  moved  only  a  stretch  of  space,  stiU,  the  reflected 
liiought  will  tell  of  duty  performed  and  ends  attained, 

Buffolo,  N.  T.  G.  H.  a 

TOl.  fl.  17. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

An  impreasion  aeeniB  to  prevail  in  lome  quarters  that  our  Superintond- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  armj.  This  is 
SA  entire  mistake.  It  is  true,  that  when  war  was  first  proclaimed,  and 
troops  were  pouring  into  our  city,  and  everything  was  confusion,  he  con- 
sented to  act  for  a  time  in  the  first  organization  of  the  CSamp.  When 
ibis  was  done  he  immediately  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  ofSce,  and  has 
Wsn  impatiently  awaiting  the  reports  of  the  Counly  Auditors,  some  of 
whom  have  been  most  direlict  in  dutjr.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  has 
been  unable  until  now  to  make  his  annual  apportionment,  and  this  delay 
has  ereated  a  little  dissatisfibction ;  but  the  blame  can  only  attach  to  those 
Aaditors  who  fidled  to  perform  their  diify.  In  our  next  number  we  shall 
pnUish  a  full  statement  of  the  apportionment^  with  the  Superintendent's 
Oroolar. 

Mr.  Fletcher  expects  to  be  oonstantly  in  the  field  now,  visiting  the 
•efsral  counties.  He  would  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  whenever  In- 
•litatesaretobeheld. 


F<m  Institdtbs.— We  learn  that  Pro£  Hoss,  of  the  N.  W.  G.  XTdi- 
lenity,  will  answer  calls  to  attend  Institutes  during  the  coming  vacation* 
Hat.  H.  is  fiivorably  known  throughout  the  State  as  an  efficient  and  bdsI-  ^ 
•aa  teacher,  and  committees  or  managers  of  Institutes  will  do  well  to  se- 
ems bis  services* 

The  Leginlature  has  authori^  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Univers^y 
to  Sf^ropriate  certain  funds  for  the  enlargement  of  the  oafauiet»  and  nalm 
Ibe  State  Geologist  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Indiana  University  will 
eommence  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst,  and  continue  one  week.  Tlie 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  delivered  by  the  President,  Bev.O.  Nutt, 
D«  D.;  the  address  of  investiture  of  the  President,  by  Gov.  Morton. 

SosFSKiHBD. — The  Normal  School  and  the  "  Nomnal  ^  at  Eokomo,  have 
ban  sapended  till  September.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Principal  and  Editor, 
with  many  of  the  students,  have  joined  the  army,  and  gone  to  YiiginkL 

Remember  the  Institute  to  be  held  at  Oakland  next  month.  The  tame 
is  changed  to  the  16th  instead  of  8th,  as  first  announced.  See  order  of 
•asraiMB  on  last  page  of  Uie  reading  matter. 

Jl  number  of  amendments  to  the  new  School  law  bavo  bsMi  made  by 
the  L^gislatiire,  which  will  soon  be  puUidwd. 

-^Tt  wn.L  PAT  those  who  oontemplate  erecting  any  considerable  edifice, 
le  eennilt  Mr.  Q.  P.  Randall,  aitshiteot,  Chicago. 

-4he  new  advertxeement  of  W.  B.  Smith  A  Co.,  on  8d  page  of  oever. 
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ScHOOx.  Twanam.^OBmt  H.  Kendridc,  B.  Y .  Onlkj,  Junes  Qimb. 
T.  B.  Elliott,  JaiDM  Solgrpyo,  D.  W.  HaMlman.  tnd  Ricfaaid  OKed, 
wvreeleetid  on  the  7tli  ult,  to  aerre  as  School  Trostees  for  the  ensaiog 
two  yeers,  for  the  city  of  IndiaiuijJolis. 

LcMsin  Andrews,  Preddest  of  Qpmihwr  College,  is  a  captun  of  a  miS- 
taiy  eompany  in  Ohio,  and  is  performing  daty  in  the  army. 

Got.  0.  P.  Morton  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Lyoeum 
and  OalliopeaD  Societies  of  Wabash  College  at  next  Commencement 

-J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  Philtdelphia,  publish  ell  kindii  Hilltarr  books, 
Hardee^s  Tactics,  Instroetion  in  Fieldf  Artillery,  CaTalry  Tactics,  If 'Clellaa's 
Bayonet  XxerciacB,  United  States  Infantry  Tactics,  Ac.,  by  order  of  the  War 
Department.    We  have  not  seen  these  works,  but  they  are  said  to  be  the  best. 

We  want  the  names  and  postal  address  of  Township  Tnistess^  Dixso* 
tara,^kc.    Will  teadMTS  please  sid  us  in  this  matter? 


A  sufaseriber  in  ICoipn  oomity  sends  ns  the  following 
THEORY  OF  INTERNAL  HEAT. 

It  is  a  law  of  Natural  Philosophy,  when  a  body  is  compressed  its  ca- 
psoity  for  heat  becomes  less.  Consequently  a  portion  of  its  latent  heat 
18  eroWed.  Qeolorir  proves  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  a  melted 
mass,  and  Natural  Philosophy  shows  that  it  is  under  the  immense  press- 
of  an  the  outside.  This  is  the  greatest  pressure  of  which  we  can  have 
an  idea,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  latent  heat  is  oTolved.  By  mechanical 
inesiurs  enough  latent  heat  is  erdlyed  to  produce  oomUution ;  thsrafoie^ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  earth,  enough  latent  heat  is 
•TolTed  to  melt  the  who&  interior.  Pexuk 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  sixteenth  annual  report  on  Public 
Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  containing  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable. 

Also  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoob 
of  San  Francisco,  Oalafomia,  a  well  printed  and  todl  JSUi  dooomeai 
of  which  the  teachers  of  that  citj  and  state  should  be  proud. 

Hie  Missouri  Legislature  has  voted  to  withhold  the  apportionment  of 
School  fond  for  the  purpose  of  armmg  the  State.  Is  it  to  sustain  the 
Union,  Bro.  Tracy  ? 

Fkisnds,  remmBber  the  Joubhai.  in  theie  exciting  times.  Bead  ow 
oflbr,  snd  then  send  us  the  names  and  get  the  premiums. 

We  offer  to  any  person  who  will  send  na  the  names  of  tt9M  new  snbsorS- 


Por  TXM  snbeoribera,  a  oopy  of  *'  iSamard's  Amenean  Ji 
lion,"  a  year,  or  Harper's  ICafraJnne,  or  AUantio  Monthly. 

For  TwstvB  subscribere,  a  oopy  of  "  Lippincott's  Pronooneing 
of  the  World,"  a  magniflcent  stondard  work,  worth  $6,«0, 

For  FimiN  subscribers,  a  copy  of  either  Webster  or  Woroester»e  TTna- 
teidged  Dictionary.  ^  -  ^        . 

Bnbseriptions  for  the  foil  year,  and  thCmoney  to  aocompany  the  order. 

-X.  C.  A  J.  Biddle  A  Co.,  PhHadelplda,  are  in  favor  of  the  Union. 
Oielr  advertisement 


t80  Ptmatieti  Tt^diu^. 

and  it  ift  staled  thai  tha  d«l7  itTolutionof  tht  earth  iqmiitaasiaaaaaai 
day  and  night  Make  a  diagram  on  theUaekboard — there  ia  no  toloia 
ble  achool  without  a  Uackbeaid^-xepreaenting  the  Sun  and  Earth,  and 
induce  by  ^miliar  talk  one  of  the  cksa  to  explain  the  truth  of  that  atafte- 
ment,  and  out  of  hia  explanation  will  grow  half  a  dozen  other  queatioBa 
that  he  would  like  to  answer  if  you  would  but  ask  him. 

Again,  a  more  difficult  matter  for  the  student  to  explain  will  be  how 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  eaith  around  the  sun  causes  the  fonrsianoaB, 
and  why  the  winter  season  is  colder  than  the  summer  to  us,  when  the 
sun  is  nearer  to  the  earth.  As  before  the  teacher  should  draw  ssnitaUi 
diagram,  and  this  ocular  representation  will  embolden  a  student  to  on* 
dertake  the  taak  of  explanation,  and  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
has  done  the  work,  and  that  the  teacher  <mly  ariced  the  questions. 

S.  And  this  suggests  in  the  next  place,  that  a  teacher  to  intemst  a 
clsss,  must  exhibit  a  mind  replete  with  ftcts,  illustjations  and  expedients. 
This  habit  of  mind  and  qualification  of  the  teacher  leads  the  scholais  ta 
aii^ect  something  new  in  OTory  exertise.  The  application  of  prinoiples 
mastered  will  giro  a  pfactical  turn  to  the  student's  mind  and  thus  intOT- 
ost  is  aroused  and  maintained.  Hence  arises  the  necessiiy  of  a  teaohei^ 
knowing  more  than  he  is  required  to  teaoh.  It  was  the  obserratioii  ef 
an  ancient  philosopher  that  no  one  thing  can  be  fiiUy  understood  without 
understanding  all  thhiga.  The  relations  and  dependencies  of  truth  are 
such  and  so  infinite,  that  the  remark,  in  all  its  amplitude,  is  justified. 

It  should  be  obserred  also,  that  in  the  use  of  school  books,  the  judi- 
cious teacher  must  often  use  a  wide  discretion  with  respect  to  the  order 
that  he  will  follow,  so  that  may  secure  the  attention  of  thoee  whom  he 
teaches.  That  order  will  most  Engage  the  attention  that  is  natural  and 
easily  oomprehensible  in  sequence,  and  whateyer  militates  against  this 
should  be  omitted  for  the  time,  no  matter  how  great  the  celebrity  of  the 
name  that  has  devised  the  book.  In  conclusion  on  this  point,  aa  the 
emphatic  answer  of  Demosthenese  to  question  what  constituted  the  or^ 
tor  waa  adion^  ao  it  may  be  said  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  teacher  m 
the  ability  to  intettd  hia  school 


[Tor  the  Indians  flohooi  JoatnaL 
REMAREB  ON  tBACHIKO  ORTHOGRAPHY 

We  hear  a  great  deal  oonoeming  the  exactness  with  which  SG3M)lan 
ahonld  be  taught,  and  the  nudity  wifli  which  they  ought  to  learn ;  but 
we  are  seldom  fovored  with  much  information  as  to  how  we  are  gon^  to 
aeoeiBplish  the  desued  end. 
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I  MmetiinM  try  to  teaeh  mj  aeholan  to  fpelL  I  will  teU  you  horn, 
and  then  I  hope  to  heer  from  some  ene  whoie  eyttem  is  piefenUe. 

I  would  hftTe  then  ondentand  the  eouads  of  the  lettera.  I  will  fint 
mention  the  mode  of  conducting  a  recitation  with  a  daae  of  small  achel- 
ank  I  place  them  in  front  of  the  hbekhoard,  and  oommenoe  pronounc- 
ing;  if  a  word  is  missed  I  pass  it  to  the  next,  end  so  on  until  it  is  spelled. 
I  then  turn  to  the  hoard  and  write  it  down,  and  hare  all  the  ehss  pro- 
aoonoe  the  word  from  the  board,  and  spell  it 

I  once  had  a  plnasint  time  teaching  a  dass  of  'little  folks'  how  to 
spell  heifsr.  We  can  all  remember  when  we  thought  it  was  the  hardest 
wofd  ever  intenCed.  In  this  case,  it  was  spelled  ater  serml  trials ;  and 
I  turned  to  put  it  on  the  board.  It  hecauB  a  qnesHwi  in  my  mind  hew 
they  had  spelled  it,  but  I  rentaredlP  write  h  down  Ai^.  They  said, 
•*  We  speUed  it  h^^f^t^r  -  Yes,"  I  ssid,  -*-t^/^.-  «  Ho^  but  we 
■aid  h^^fie-r/'  " Well,  did  I  not  hare  H  that  way  t"  «Kosir;yoii 
cpeDed  ft  H  nd  we  ^ettMl  it  e-iV  «« Where  Is  tiie^Bilereneet"  "TTett 
had  the  i  before  the  ^  and  we  had  the  e  before  the  ir  They  had  now 
made  it  pkin;  and  they  neyer  forgot  how  to  spell  heifer. 

When  I  get  throu^  pronouncing,  I  haye  them  spell  together  esdi 
word  that  has  been  missed,  which  is  written  on  the  board. 

H y  course  of  instruction  with  my  larger  scholars  Is  somewhat  difier^ 
ent  Sometimes  I  have  them  all  watch  each  other;  and  if  a  word  is 
missed,  (if  they  know  it,)  to  all  hold  up  their  right  hands.  I  pessitthen 
to  the  next— on  until  it  is  spelled ;  and  then  write  H  on  the  Mackboifld. 
I  would  then  let  the  one  who  spelled  it  take  his  position  aboTe  those  who 
thai  have  missed  it  After  I  get  through  pronouncing,  I  hsTO  all  the 
dass  spell  all  the  words  that  are  on  the  board.  At  other  times  all  the 
dass  take  their  shtes  and  write  the  words  of  the  lesson  as  I  pronounce 
them.  Each  scholar  in  turn  then  reads  a  word  from  his  slate,  and  when 
any  one  differs  fsofOL  the  reading  he  signifies  it  by  holding  up  the  hand. 
I  then  decide  the  dispute  and  write  it  down  on  the  blackboard. 

As  another  ezerciae^  I  dtan  haye  the  dass  bring  their  slates  and  mere* 
If  write  the  words  missed ;  and  after  we  are  through  pronouncing,  they 
read  the  rasult  I  suppose  they  are  apt  to  mis-spell  tibe  hardest  words ; 
and  in  this  way  I  giye  them  q^edal  attentJoa  H.  G. 

CSdumbus  CKty,  Iowa.    April  1861.    S 


Thn  Duke  of  Msxlhorough,  a  young  noblemen  of  England,  has  gifia 
aotise  that  he  will  at  no  distant  day  call  the  attention  of  part]amentt6 
the  state  of  edueatien  in  India*  espeddlly  the  ezdusion  of  the  Bible  fion 
the  schools  and  ooUeps  established  lyy  the  government 
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Mathematical    Deparlment. 


DANIEL  KIRKWOOD,  EDITOK. 


Pboblbm  No.  209. 
Prom  ft  point  without  a  sphere,  one-fourth  of  its  sur&ce  can  be  seen. 
Required  the  Tjgual  angle. 

Solution.— By  C.  F.  R.  BKiiLowa. 
Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  ^  the  visual  angle,  and  h  the  altitude 
•f  the  segment  whose  surfiMse  is  yisible. 

4P*^«=the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere,  and 
2hPr===ihiB  yisible  sur&oe.  1 

From  the  conditions  ol  the  problem  we  have  2APf<=4  (IPH) ; 

whence  A  =  1 .    Hence  the  altitude  of  the  segment  completing  the  hem- 

r     r  A 

isphere  is  ^^"2^^  2  ~  ""**  2*    "^P^®"^  -i=60^. 

Pboblek  No.  210. 
Show  that  the  maximum  rectangle  inscribed  in  an  ellipse  is  half  the 
circumscribing  rectangle. 

Solution. — ^Bt  C.  F.  B.  Bellows. 
The  equation  of  the  ellipse  is        B 

4Bx 

du  A 

— = A«— 2x«==0 ;  whenee  x  =    = 
dx  V^ 


y  =  T(Aa-x^)^ CD 


whence 


2AX2B 

therefore  u=  the  maximum  rectangle  =3 =  ^ 

% 
the  circumscribing  rectangle. 

Problem  No.  212. 
A  gentleman  lays  down  a  dollar  and  a  half  dime,  a  dollar  and  two 
half  dimes,  kc,  continuing  to  increase  the  amount  by  half  dimes  until 
their  sum  is  equiyalent  to  the  sum  of  the  dollars.    Required  the  number 
pf  dollars  laid  down. 


•  W«  substitute  P  for  the  Greek  character  representing  the  ratio  of  a  di- 
ameter to  its  circnxnference.    We  have  no  Greek  txpe.>-&».  Jovbnal. 
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Whence  2*=»  (iM+\—?m}  ,  or x  =89 .-.  2a!=78. 


SoLUTioH. — ^Bt  C.  F.  E.  Bellowb. 
Let  z  be  the  number  of  entire  dollart  bud  down.    Then  2x  is  the  sam 
of  z  terms  of  the  srithmetical  progression  1.06,  1.1,  1.15,  1.2,  &c. 

2 

PKoblbm  No.  213. 
When  the  arithmeticel  mesn  of  two  numbers  is  to  their  geometrical 
mean  as  fiye  to  three,  prove  that  one  number  is  nine  tunes  the  other. 
SoLunoK. — ^Bt  C.  F.  B.  Bellows. 

Let  z  and  y  be  the  nombers.    Then :  \/xy : :  5  : 3. 

8  \ 

Squaring,       (x+y)*  :  4xy  : :  25  : 9.    Whence  bj  diTision, 
(z— y)3  : 4«y  : ;  16  : 9     r,x  +  y:  z— y  : :  6  :4. 
.'.  by  composition  and  diTision,  z  :  y  : :  9  : 1    .-.  z=:9y. 

PnoBLEM  Ko.  217. — By  C.  F.  B.  Bbelows. 
What  is  the  general  equation  of  condition  to  which  the  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse  must  conform,  so 
that  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the  foci  shall  form  with  each  other  a  right 
angle? 

Pboblbm  No.  218.— By  C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 

2 

Given  z  *  — -^  =  3.    To  find  x  by  quadratics. 

Peoblex  No.  219.— Bt  Nbxo. 
A  farmer  gave  his  son  $100  with  which  to  purchase  one  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep ;  for  the  cattle  he  gave  $10  per  head,  for  the 
hogs  $3,  and  for  the  sheep  fifty  cents.    Required  the  number  of  each. 

Ebrata. — In  Problem  No.  205,  Equations  1st  and  2nd,  read  y  instead 
of  q.  In  Problem  214,  for ''  three  inscribed  circles,''  read  three  escribed 
circles. 


Besident   Editor's   Department. 


We  had  expected  Mr.  J.  Tingley,  Associate,  to  edit  the  present  num* 
ber  of  the  Joubhal,  bat  from  some  cause  he  has  Med  to  famish  any 
matter  or  give  any  explanation,  though  written  to  upon  the  sulject 

At  a  late  date  we  had  recourse  to  the  *' Drawer,"  with  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness  as  to  our  resources.    Very  opportunely  some  excellent  artacleB 
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dropped  in,  which,  with  the  oonoliiaion  t^Mr.  Cole's  addiwii  the  report  on 
Order,  bj  B.  G.  Hohbs,  the  Baropean  Corre^ndenoe^  Pitcticel  Tench- 
ing;  eta,  make  iq»  a  number,  we  think,  more  than  usually  interesting. 

We  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  article  on  the  "  Claine  of 
Common  Schools  upon  the  Learned  Profcsaiona,"  by  Rer.  N.  A.  Hyde  of 
this  city.  It  presents  a  well  oonsiderBd  and  tnitfaliil  ikm  of  the  wril|eet, 
and  mrst.do  good  to  the  cause. 


INFLUENCE  OP  THE  WAR  UPON  EDUCATION. 


A  oonespondent  asks  what  will  probably  be  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

Touching  the  canses  of  the  crisis  through  which  our  country  is  called 
to  pass,  we  haye,  at  present,  nothing  to  say ;  but  as  we  think  it  entirely 
qvpropriatetooonsidertheprdbableeffectscf  the  times  vpoa  education, 
we  will  giro  our  Tiews,  veiy  briefly. 

1.  That  education  will  reoeiTe  a  check,  there  can  be  no  doubt  As  in 
the  animal  economy,  when  a  part  is  aflEbcted,  those  foroes  which  in  a  nor- 
mal  state  are  distributed  among  the  Tarious  organs  of  the  system  to  nour- 
ish and  sustain  it,  are  now  determined  to  that  part  to  chedc  decay  or  re- 
pel the  invader  and  restore  health  and  Tigor ;  so  in  goremment  economy, 
that  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  aj^Iied  to  the  advancement 
and  upbuilding  of  education,  religion,  ftc,  must  now  be  drawn  of^  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent,  to  protect  the  goTsmmeat  and  put  down  rebellion. 

2.  If  the  war  should  not  continue  long,  the  effect  upon  edaeatiDn  will 
be  but  slight  and  temponury.  The  puUic  heart  is  hberal  when  once 
touched,  and  the  debts  incurred  in  fitting  out  our  Tolunteem  will  not  dose 
the  avenues  of  educational  support  But  if  the  war  should  be  continued 
long  enough — ^for  years — ^the  effect  upon  our  schools  wiU  be  such  as  to 
try  severely  their  foundations  and  the  courage  and  philanthropy  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  them.  The  debt  created  will  involve  all  sections  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  most  rigid  retrenchment  and  economy  will  be  nec- 
essary; the  usual  ^propriations  to  education  vrill  be  curtailed  for  years  to 
come,  and  many  of  our  young  and  growing  institutions  of  learning  must 
bend  low,  perhi^  iUl. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  from  this  that  vra  do  not  sympathise  with  the 
Qovemment  in  its  efforts  to  protect  itself  and  punish  treason.  Much  as 
we  deplore  this  necessity  and  the  burden  it  imposes,  we  can  imagine  a 
condition  a  hundred-fold  worse  for  education  jfjkt  Umem  w&rehrdunyf. 
We  believe  with  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Piogieso,  thafthsie  sMStv- 
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ami  onniibs  of  comfort  for  the  patriot  and  plulAnthropist ''  still, — that  the 
eeonomy  which  will  be  enforced  will  flerre  the  cauae  of  universal  moialify; 
tint  anatoeratio  forms  and  public  corruption  will  be  pulled  down ;  the 
potiticBl  atmosphere  will  be  purifledi  and  much  etil  counteracted  by  the 
incrsaoed  Intellectual  aetmtj  imparted  to  the  public  mind. 

Onr  schools  must  be  sustained.  Let  parents  remember  that  popular  in* 
teDlgenoe  is  the  only  prarantiTe  or  cure  for  sudi  eTib  as  the  present — that 
popular  tTrnminoe  is  their  cause  and  strength.  More  than  two  hundred 
ttwQsand  boys  in  Indiana,  now  entitled  to  public  school  priTileges,  will 
fwry  soon  assume  the  responsibility  of  citiaens.  They  with  the  growing 
millions  in  our  country  must  be  better  educated  if  we  hope  eyer  to  rise 
superior  to  the  necessity  of  war^  arbitraments. 

Teachers,  you  are  fighting  your  country's  battles  in  the  most  effectiTe 
flMimer:  be  niLioBirT.  H.  H.  Y. 


MUSIC  AND  HEATHSNISM. 


The  following  Utter,  taken  from  the  Mmy  Bmm§  Jtmrmd,  uurratii^ 
the  adventures  of  an  Albany  Piaso  Forte  on  its  jeamey  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia  to  the  mission  of  the  Nesloriuisaad  Mohammedans  in  Sefar, 
Persia,  and  the  effects  of  its  melody  upon  thoaa  who  heard  it,  wiU  be 
read  with  interest,  we  doubt  not,  by  the  readera  of  the  School  Joubval: 

Sbd,  Pbbsu,  January  11,  1861. 

JfeiM.  Boardman,  Qrmy  ^  Co.,  JJboamy,  N.  Z,  17.  8.  ^;— *Deab  Sms, 
— Ton  will  be  gratifled  to  learn  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  **  Young  Amer- 
iea  FSaoo^"  which  you  sent  out  with  me  m  July,  aad  it  will  doubtless  in- 
terest you  to  know  some  of  the  perils  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  readi- 
ing  this  interior  station  in  Asia. 

Between  Boston  and  Trebizond  it  was  truuhipped  but  onoe.  At  the 
latterplaoe  it  bade  adieu  to  every  mode  of  conveyance  to  which  your  pi* 
aaoa  are  usually  subject,  end  the  remainining  distrace  of  500  or  600 
miles,  was  carried  on  a  rude  litter  between  two  horses.  Our  road  crossed 
■lonntains  several  thousand  feet  above  the  oeean  level,  and  consisted  of 
a  mare  bridle  path,  twisting  and  turning  vp  the  mountain  sides,  and  over 
their  high  summits,  where  the  steepness  was  startting;  or  where  the  nsr- 
rowneas  of  the  path,  with  high  rocks  on  one  side  and  a  descent  of  one  or 
two  thousand  feet  on  the  other,  cauaed  us  to  ride  with  fear  and  trembling. 
In  one  instance  the  summit  was  only  readied  by  a  series  of  broad  stefw 
rudely  cut  in  the  rock.    Though  the  pack  horses  are  usually  Bure«footed| 
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inatADces  do  occur  of  their  miking  %  single  misstep  ftnd  plunging  down 
hundreds  of  feet 

The  caravan  usuallj  preceded  us  a  few  hours,  and  it  would  hare  giren 
us  no  surprise  several  times  had  we  come  upon  the  piano,  lodg^  one 
side  bj  some  serious  accident  Kor  in  the  latter  part  (^  our  jouinef  , 
when  crossing  the  extensive  plains  of  Armenia^  was  it  exempt  from  per- 
ils. We  know  of  its  having^t  least  one  heavy  fiill  to  the  ground  fipooa 
the  horses'  backs,  vrhich  led  us  to  almost  wholly  abandon  the  hope  of 
ever  hearing  any  harmonious  sounds  from  it  But  its  perilous  journey 
at  length  had  an  end  at  Seir,  six  miles  from  the  city  of  OroomiatL  On 
opening  it,  the  marks  of  certainly  one  fall  were  very  plain,  ominous  of 
its  ever  being  brought  into  tune.  Here  let  me  say  that  the  packing  was 
beyond  all  praise ;  it  was  the  perfection  almost  of  the  packer's  art 

Tour  full  instructions  for  tuning  were  fiiithfuUy  applied  to  the  instru- 
ment and  we  had  the  satis&ction  of  perceiving  its  discords  disappear  one 
by  one.  Its  sweet  tones  are  now  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  us  all, 
especially  to  the  older  members  of  the  mission  and  their  children.  We 
very  much  admire  the  richness  and  sweetness  of  its  tone,  as  well  as  its 
power.     We  are  surprised  at  its  capacity,  considering  its  size. 

The  fame  of  the  wonderful  Sawtoor,  a  name  given  to  every  kind  of 
stringed  instrument,  has  attracted  many  Nestorian  and  Mohammedan 
tisitors,  who  are  filled  with  wonder  at  its  beautiftil  looks  and  sound.  "It 
is  like  heaven,*'  say  some.  My  8yriac  teacher  contrasted  it  with  a  me- 
lodeon ;  and  said  of  the  latter,  in  his  best  English,  '*It  is  like  a  buffido— 
it  cannot  go  ;  but  this  is  like  a  rabbit,  it  runs." 

Among  other  visitors  to  hear  it  has-been  the  Prince^^Govemor  of  this 
Province — accompanied  by  five  men  of  rank,  and  a  train  of  servants. 

The  piano  will  be  no  small  aid  in  our  missionary  work,  especially  in 
training  the  undisciplined  and  unmusical  voices  in  our  Seminary.  Once 
a  week  they  come  to  our  house  to  sing,  with  the  piano  adcompanying.  I 
wish  the  kind  friend  who  gave  it  to  us  could  see  the  happiness  he  has 
conferred  by  it. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  preparing 
tfais  beautiful  instrument  for  its  long  and  difficult  journey.  But  for  yew 
piano,  we  could  never  have  possessed  such  a  source  of  happiness  in  our 
Penian  home.  I  feel  as  though  I  should  be  a  better  missionary  by  rea- 
son of  its  mellowing  and  cheeikig  influence. 

Wishing  you  much  prosperity  in  the  sale  of  your  instruments,  and  in 
your  efforts  for  the  good  of  others, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  BENJ.  LABAREE. 


The  Salt  Wells  of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  sunk  670  feet  deep,  yield  daily 
160  barrells.  The  brine  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Syracuse. 
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[For  th«  iBdUnft  fthool  Journal. 
THE  TIMES. 

The  Times,  Tea  tbb  Tdcbs!  They  ftfibrd  food Ibr thought,  pnc- 
tieil  as  well  as  speeuIatiTe  thought  Now,  as  ever,  amid  the  ooothI^oiis 
of  gOYemment,  are  the  wise  and  good  men  scanning  causes  upon  which 
to  predicate  legitimate  results.  All  feel,  that  if  each  indiridual  soTereiga 
of  the  body  politic  was  educated  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  that 
war  and  its  attending  OTils  would  not  be  known  among  men.  This  beii^ 
trae,  how  much  does  the  educator  realize  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
as  yet  unacoompliehed  ?  Or  to  Tiew  it  from  another  stand-poih<^  if 
knowledge  had  been  more  uniyersally  diffused  throughout  all  the 
States  of  this  gr€at  nation,  certain  it  is,  that  the  &e  masses  would  have ' 
Immi  less  easily  controlled,  and  each  sovereign  would  hare  possessed 
m^jan  a  ^  before  which  very  many  of  the  questions  now  agitating  this 
fMople  would  )iaye  passed  review,  in  calm  judgement ;  not  subject  to  the 
blind,  passionate  appeals  of  ambitious  aspirants  or  unprincipled  dema-  ' 
gogues.  Flarticttlarij  4o  we  think  this  would  be  true  of  our  brethren  of 
thA  South. 

Had  Common  Schools,  as  a  system,  prevailed  South  as  North,  sinoe 
the  establishment  of  this  Union,  very  much  of  this  ftotious  seoesrion 
would  have  been  stifled  for  the  want  of  nourishment — the  grossest  igno- 
ranoe  and  unbalanced  culture.  As  it  now  is,  wa  find  the  quadruped  in 
man  in  the  ascendancy,  assisted  by  climactic  influences;  and  it  will  taka 
whatever  of  the  angel  is  within  a  series  of  generationB  to  free  the  moral  ' 
and  mental  from  tlie  mthxAj  control  of  the  animal,  so  predominant  nndar 
the  leadership  of  fight,  force,  and  brutality. 

To  the  thinker,  one  sweep  of  thought  portrays  the  whole  field  of  pres^ 
«nt  and  futura  labor.  Honor  to  those  who  a  fow  years  shice  fimcied  that 
as  nations  we  bad  so  fiir  arisen  in  the  scale  of  enlightenment  as  to  settle 
all  di^Qculties  by  the  aid  of  a  Peace  Congress^  and  set  at  nought  the  whole 
amginery  and  science  of  war, — welcoming  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  instead  of  the  red  dragon  of  war,  with  its  thrilling  and  unmis- 
takable cruelties.  But  all  have  learned  that  the  datua  of  universal  intel- 
ligenoe  is  low ;  that  what  we  thought  as  a  high  grade  will  hardly  answer 
for  a  foundation  stone  in  that  comprehenaive  system  of  universal  inteBi- 


The  true  state  of  thingi  is  disheartening  to  the  educator,  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  slow  progress  thus  for  in  its  advani»- 
■lent^    Letusgirdon  the  armor  of  true  devotion,  and  though  the  ear  of - 
progress  will  have  moved  only  a  stretch  of  space,  stiU,  the  refleetad 
thought  will  tell  of  duty  performed  and  ends  attained. 

Bufblo,  N.  T.  O,  H.  8k 
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LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 

An  impression  seems  to  preyail  in  some  quarters  that  our  Saperiatend- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  has  aodepted  a  position  in  the  army.  This  is 
•tt  entire  mistake.  It  is  true«  that  when  war  was  first  proclaimed,  and 
troops  were  pouring  into  our  city,  and  everything  was  confusion,  he  ooa- 
sented  to  act  for  a  time  in  the  first  organization  of  the  Gamp.  When 
tliis  was  done  he  immediately  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  hu 
kma  impatiently  awaiting  the  reports  of  the  County  Auditors,  some  of 
iHwm  have  been  most  direliot  in  duty.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  has 
been  unable  until  now  to  make  his  annual  apportionment,  and  this  delay 
has  oreated  a  little  dissatisfiustion ;  but  the  blame  can  only  attach  to  those 
Avditors  who  fiuled  to  perform  their  dufy.  In  our  next  number  we  shall 
publish  a  full  statement  of  the  apportionment^  with  the  Superintendent's 
Orenlar. 

Mr.  Fletcher  expects  to  be  constantly  in  the  field  now,  yisiting  the 
Mfsral  counties.  He  would  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  wheneyer  In- 
•titatesaretobeheld. 


Fob  iHsnrnns.^We  learn  that  Pro£  Hoss,  of  the  N.  W.  C.  Uni- 
vsraity,  will  answer  calls  to  attend  Institutes  during  the  coming  ▼aoatou 
Mr.  H.  is  forYorably  known  throughout  the  State  as  an  effideni  and  seal-  ^ 
mm  teaeher,  and  committees  or  managers  of  Institutes  will  do  well  to  se- 
eure  his  services. 

The  LegiRhtnre  has  authorised  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Unireisify 
to  appropriate  oprtain  funds  for  the  enlargement  of  the  oabtne^  and  mahas 
the  State  Geologist  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Indiana  Unirersity  WiE 
commence  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst,  and  continue  one  week.  The 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  delivered  by  the  President,  Bev.  C.  Nott^ 
D.  D.;  the  address  of  investiture  of  the  President^  by  Ghiv.  Morton. 

Sosmiram. — The  Normal  School  and  the  *'  Normal "  at  Eokomo,  have 
lam  sapended  till  September.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Principal  and  Editor, 
with  many  of  the  students,  have  joined  the  army,  and  gone  to  Yiiginia. 

Benember  thelnstaUito  to  be  held  at  Oakknd  next  month.  The  time 
k  changed  to  the  16th  instead  of  8th,  as  first  announced.  See  order  of 
cmviseB  on  last  page  of  the  reading  matter. 

A  mmber  of  amendments  to  the  new  School  law  have  faseA  made  by 
Ihi  Lsgislatare,  whkdi  will  soon  be  puUiriied. 

—It  WILL  FAT  thoM  who  Contemplate  erecting  any  ooneideTable  edifioe, 
«e«eBB«It  Mr.  G.  P.  Randall,  arohStaot,  Chicago. 

new  advertiaement  of  W.  B.  Smith  A  Co.,  on  8d  page  of  oerer. 
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SoBOOL  THivm8.-*^)lNir  H.  Kiendrick,  D.  Y.  Coltoj,  Jubm  Qi«m, 
T.  B.  EUlott,  JamM  SolgrpTO,  D.  W.  HaMlman,  and  Ridutfd  ON«d, 
wmn  eleeM  on  tlia  Tth  nit,  to  ierre  m  School  Trostoei  for  the  ensuing 
two  years,  fi>r  the  city  of  lDd]aiu4)oli8. 

Lorain  Andiewa,  Pnaideat  of  Gyunliwr  OoUege,  ia  a  captain  of  a  miS- 
tai7  company  in  Ohio,  and  is  perft»nning  daty  in  the  army. 

Qor.  0.  P.  Morton  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Lyceum 
and  Oalliopean  Societies  of  Wabash  College  at  next  Ciommencement 

—J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pnUith  all  kindii  KiUtary  booka, 
Hardee's  Tactics,  Instroetioii  in  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry  Tactics,  M'Glellan*a 
Bayonet  Bzercises,  United  States  Infantry  Tactics,  Ao,,  by  order  of  the  War 
Department.    We  have  not  seen  these  works,  bat  they  are  said  to  be  the  best. 

We  want  the  names  and  postal  address  of  Township  TrosteeSi  Divao* 
tors^^c    Will  teadiefs  please  aid  us  in  this  matter? 


A  subseriber  in  Morgan  ooimty  sends  ns  the  following 
THEORY  OF  INTERNAL  HEAT. 

It  is  a  law  of  Natural  Philosophy,  when  a  body  is  compressed  its  ca^ 
picity  for  heat  becomes  less.  Consequently  a  portion  of  its  latent  boat 
is  evolved.  Qeology  proves  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  a  melted 
mass,  and  Natural  Philosophy  shows  th&t  it  is  under  the  immense  press- 
of  an  the  outside.  This  is  the  greatest  pressure  of  which  we  can  have 
an  idesi  and  the  greatest  degree  of  latent  heat  is  evolved.  By  mechanical 
preasore  enooc^  latent  heat  is  ev<dved  to  produce  combostaon ;  theiefefe^ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  earth,  enough  latent  heat  is 
evolved  to  melt  the  whoW  interior.  Pexlo. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  sixteenth  annual  report  on  Public 
Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  containing  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable. 

Also  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
of  San  Francisco,  Oalafomia,  a  weU  printed  and  wU  J3M  dooumest 
of  which  the  teachers  of  that  city  and  stete  should  be  proud. 

The  Missouri  Legislature  has  voted  to  withhold  the  apportionment  of 
School  fund  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  State.  Is  it  to  sustain  tbs 
Union,  Bro.  Tracy? 

Friends,  remember  the  Joubnal  in  these  exoitfaig  tinMS.  Bead  ovr 
dfer,  and  then  send  us  the  names  and  get  the  premiums. 

We  oflbr  to  any  person  who  will  send  as  the  names  of  rivx  new  snbsorl- 
bera,  (with  the  money  encloeed)  an  extra  copy  of  the  Jovsn^al  one  year,  and 
a  eopy  of  ''Gleanings  Arom  Sohool-Iifo  Experience,'*  or  the  '^School  Visitor,** 

F^r  rma  subscribers,  a  eopy  of  *'  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Edncar 
Hon,'*  a  year,  or  Harper's  Ifafrazine,  or  Atlantic  Monthly. 

For  TWSI.VX  snbecribers,  a  copy  of  ''  Lippinoott's  Pronouncing  Oaaetteer 
of  the  World,"  a  magniflcent  standard  work,  worth  $«,«0. 

ForvimxM  subscribers,  a  copy  of  either  Webster  or  Woreester'e  Una- 
bridged Dictionary.  .  -  ^       ^ 

Subscriptions  for  the  fttU  year,  and  thcmoney  to  accompany  the  order. 

—B.  C.  A  J.  Biddle  A  Co.,  FhHadelphia,  are  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Bea« 
their  advertlsenient. 
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OUB  BOOK  TABLE. 

FUlmer^i   ChrMm  Cftorolut:    A  CoOedian  of  lunei,  AnAm$,  CO^anb^ 
Chonuei^  Psahtu,  J^fmns,  and  Songs  of  Diversified  Sentiment,  boA  New 
and  Old.    Bj  A.  D.  Fillmobb,  Author  of  "Uniyersal  MuBicum," 
'^ChriBtiui  PBalmitt^"  '*  Temperanee  Muaciui,"  **  Nigfalenpae/'  etc. 
FhOadi^pihia:  JiJBS  Ghallbh  (k  Son. 
FSbnon^s  Nem  NigkUn^fok,  and  Sunday  School  Singer:  Designed  far  Schools, 
Borne  CircU,  and  Private  Pradiee.     Cincinnati:  Apfleoatb  &  Co. 
We  ftre  pliced  under  oUigatioiis  to  the  author  for  copiee  of  the  abore 
luuned  works.    It  is  acaroely  proper  to  offer  a  comment^  as  the  name  of 
the  author  is  a  suiBdent  guarantee  of  their  excellence.    Mr.  Fillmore 
has  done  more  to  popularise  music  than  any  other  author  in  the  West. 
The  hymns  and  songs  of  long  ago,  almost  forgotten  by  those  wha  onoe 
loved  them,  hare  been  gathered  up,  measured,  pruned,  and  presented 
hero  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  when  first  sung.    New  songs  are  giren,  ftiU  of 
soul  and  pathos;  and  we  predict  for  the  Choralist  an  immense  popularity 
and  sale  as  a  church  book. 

The  Nightengale  has  been  before  the  publie  seyeral  yean,  and  will 
omtinue  to  be  a  &T<mte  in  the  school-room,  sabbath  school,  and  social 
drde.    It  is  best  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth. 

All  should  learn  to  sin^.  Jonathan  Edwards  says,  "  Those  who  neg- 
lect to  learn  to  sing,  live  in  sin,  as  they  neglect  what  is  necessary  to  their 
attending  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Ood."  And  it  is  easy  to  learn  to  sing 
by  this  system ;  the  mathematically  constructed  plan  of  notation—- n^mAr- 
als  on  a  staff— enables  one  to  read  the  music  almost  at  first  sight 

The  SouAem  HaAer,    W.  8.  Babton  Editob.  MontgomMy,  Alabama. 

$2,00  a  year. 

TUs  periodical  now  comes  to  us  in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  dress. 
It  always  presents  a  table  of  interesting  matter,  and  genendly  of  an  ex- 
cellent chancter,  exeept  some  articles  of  a  strong  pro-slavery  east,  and 
occasional  flings  at  the  literature  of  the  North.  Yet  is  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  correct  and  intelligent  exponent  of  the  sentiment  of  the  ex^me 
Southern  section  of  our  oountry,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  the  public. 

BioarapfdeaH  Sketches  (/  (he  Members  of  the  Forty-first  OenenU  AssenMy  of 
Ae  StaU  of  Indiema,  wUh  ihat  of  the  JwGciary.    By  Jas.  SuniKBLAin)^ 
Compiler  of  Gaaetleers  and  other  «tatistiod  works  for  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Missouri.    Indianapolis,  1861     $1  25. 
We  have  but  one  objection  to  this  book ;  the  author  has  drawn  too  fine 
a  picture.    It  is  a  book  of  eulogies.    But  this  is  a  rather  pleasant  ikult 
tluin  otherwise,  and  no  one  is  injiured  l^  it.    The  style  and  chancter  of 
the  work  embody  sonething  new  and  original  in  die  biographieai  de- 
partment   The  history  of  our  public  men  is  the  best  history  of  our 
oountry,  and  for  Uus  reason  alone  the  work  should  be  placed  in  every  li- 
brary in  the  State.    It  is  as  interesting  as  fiction,  yet  true  in  all  its  state- 
ments of  fibots  and  oirovmstances.    We  may  hereafter  copy  some  of  its 
dBstches. 

The  Ma^fawtr:  a  Smrn-monVdy  Quarto,  Devotedto  Literatureand  the  JZemi^ 
tionof  Woman.    Peru,  Ind.,  Miss  Lizzie  Bunnell,  JBiiiress.    60  cents 
a  year,  in  advanee,  or  eleven  copies  for  five  doUars. 
Weweloomethe  Mayflower  to  our  list  of  exchanges.    Miss  Bunneil 

enteia  into  the  oontest  determined  to  win,  and  makes  a  good  ptptr. 
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EDUCATION.* 
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The  twiEt  Bdncfltioii  is  used  to  compi«heiid  all  that  series  of  in* 
■Inietion  and  discipline,  which  is  intended  to  enlighten  the  under* 
standfngy  correct  the  temper,  and  form  the  manners  and  habits  of 
youth,  snd  fix  them  lor  useMtiess  in  their  fnture  stations.  An4 
thus  we  see  an  essential  difference  between  knowledge  and  education.' 
The  one  brings  &ct8  to  the  cognisance  of  our  senses,  the  other  en- 
ables us  to  use  them  so  as  to  expand  and  refine  the  intellect,  and 
Hiake  them  subsefre  our  highest  happiness. 

In  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  the  education  of  the  youi^ 
has  been  legaided  as  man's  highest  duty  and  delight.  The  Holy 
Seriptaiies  abound  with  evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this 
aubjeet  *^  Train  up  a  child,"  said  the  wise  man,  <'  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  feom  it"  '^Howi 
much  belter  is  it  to  get  wisdmn  than  gold ;  and  to  get  undeiBtand-^ 
ing  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  silver."  «« WisdiHn  is  the  principal 
tiling ;  therefore  get  wisdom ;  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  under- 


nie  sereral  branohes  of  education,  and  the  modes  of  instructioB, 
lutve  Tsrisd  with  the  degrees  of  civiliaition,  and  the  peculiar  cir-' 
emBBitances  of  diilnent  nations.  Thug  in  ancient  Qreeeethe  young 
Athenians  were  instructed  in  dancing,  music,  huntmg,  fencing,  po* 
lite  isaming,  and  philoeophy.  It  was  contended  that  the  ezerdse  of 
dsneingserred  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  endurance  of  thefiitigues 
of  war,  anTigation,  agriculture,  and  the  necessary  employmenls. 


An  addroM  delivered  in  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  December,  1860.  Sll| 
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90i  HdueoHan. 

The  attributes  of  miuio  were  to  calm  the  paaekmsy  aoftflD  the  aiaa- 
neiB,  and  humanize  a  peopk  natodlj  savage  and  barbarous.  The 
gravest  philosophers  discoursed  eIoquentl7  on  the  uses  of  these  aa- 
ooiiplidMnefite,  ^md  desigoiBd  to  pcMcribe  rules  to  keep'thilii  wMi- 
iiitbeb<niadBof  utilitj  and  jdeeorum.  They  w^se  tesoiud  ton 
ttieir  sacred  feasts,  and  in  war  the  people  marched  to  the  battle 
dancbg  and  to  the  souud  of  flutes.  Great  aittention  was  paid  to 
athletic  exercises,  such  as  running,  wrestling,  and  die  like.  Plato 
insisted  that  prises  should  be  proposed  for  all  eseroises  that  oea* 
dttced  to  the  improvement  of  military  virtue,  such  as  should  render 
ihe  body  more  active  and  Alter  for  the  race ;  more  hard,  robust  and 
supple ;  more  capable  of  supporting  great  fistt^es,  and  effecting 

great  enterprises The  studies  of  poesy,  eloquence,  philoso* 

phy  and  mathematics  were  also  cultivated,  and  especially  eloquence^ 
widch  opened  the  way  to  the  highest  offices,  reigned  absolute  ia  the 
assembly,  decided  the  most  important  a&ira  of  state,  aad  gave  an 
almost  unlimited  power  to  those  who  possessed  this  talent  Snoh 
#a8  education  among  tho  mo^  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  aa 
ncorded  by  the  histmaa. 

.  Durii^  Uie  long  ages  that  succeeded,  the  histosy  of  the  wtoild  Is 
a  history  of  crime,  rapine,  and  bloodriied— of  the  triunqph  of  njgkfc 
over  right — of  mad  crusades  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  achieve  a  vis** 
kmary  object,  and  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  hostile  leaders  to  aeeuie 
asbendency  over  the  mmltttude  and  over  each  other.  During  alL 
these  centuries  the  chief  education  of  yputh  was  fiawmtiaHy  militaiy^ 
and  designed  to  prepare  them  for  invasion  or  for  defense.  Laam.- 
bg,  as'  such,  was  confined  to  the  cloister,  where,  hermit-like^  its  vur 
Mries  led  the  sacred  flame  which  preserved  it  from  total  eKtuctkiB. 
J  .  .  .  Tb»  discovery  ol  the  Art  of  Printii^  inaugurated  &  new  en 
in  the  hktory  of  the  worid.  It  heralded  the  dawn  of  p«qnihur  edu-' 
cation.  Knowledge  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  few,  to  the  latiad 
tmd  the  wealthy^  but  its  benafitsweregradually  e^eoled  tathem&l* 
Ittnde,  uata  ihe  humUast  was  invited  to  partake  of  tha  fntelleoiwal. 
fcast.  To  edueate  the  masses  is  now  the  great  pursuit  of  0^  tm^ 
lightened  naftkms  of  die  world,  but  probaUy  nowheie  is  eduoatim 
so  univeraal,  so  entirely  within  the  reach  of  all  who  deain  it  as  iat 
onrown  htiid.  The  timahaa  been  perhaps  with  someof  the  fidiess 
aad  mothers  who  now  hear  me,  that,  amidst  the  privitieiisof  aimn- 
tier  life,  or  more  probably  from  the  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  furnish  ihe  means  and  opportunity,  their  early  educatkm ) 


mgteeted,  mid  Ihay  hnvebacn  oompdhd  to  ptes  thiougfc  life  m  if* 
montkom  ot  the  terofuw  which  hMra  been  lereeled  to  w  thrngh  the 
Medium  of  the  PiintiBg  Preae.  But  at  this  daj  no  reaBotiAble  ex-« 
enee  eziate  for  euoh  negleet.  Schools  of  e^erj  gnde  «nd  chanetar 
Mm  ecattered  broedceat  over  the  knd— ^profesaors  of  every  art  anA 
aoieace  fi^w  ne  to  our  threeholde,  and  innumerable  atmoat  as  Om 
aUw  that  aparkle  in  a  winter  aky^  are  found  theae  coUegea  of  the 
people,  the  Common  Schools. 

Connected  with  our  system  ef  Education  Bxe  three  daaaea  of  per- 
80BS»  upon  whoae  capacity,  energy,  and  moral  goyemBient,  the  whale 
depends.  They  are  the  paient,  the  teacher,  and  the  child.  Let  ua 
briefly  consider  each. 

The  edttcaticKi  of  thechild  beginsupen  the  mother's  knee.  8reft 
while  he  draws  tram  her  bosom  the  nutriment  which  stiengihena, 
lefiieahes  and  nurtures,  he  learns  ttom  his  mother's  look,  her  tOM^ 
her  language,  those  lessons  of  good  or  eyil  which  follow  hknthroagh 
hfe.  And  the  character  of  the  mother  becooMS,  to  a  great  exteai;; 
hifl  own.  If  she  is  ^oomj^  despondent,  and  morose,  fretful,  irrita- 
Ue  and  peevish,  eo  will  be  the  man,  but  with  deeper,  darker  shades 
of  character.  If  she  is  gentle,  affeetioni^  and  cheer&l,  and  deeply 
imbned  with  that  religious  oentmient  which  so  well  becomes  u* 
wgsian,  he<  cannot  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  the  daily  exhibition  eC 
these  Tiiiues.  The  home  circle  is  a  porpetual  school*  Have  yen 
noi  BWtiked  in  children  of  older  growth,  ttie  similarity  between  f^- 
rent  and  child — ^how  the  ideas,  afiections,  tastes,  desires,  of  both 
seem  to  run  m  the  sasoe  channel  f  We  say  it  is  natural,  and  thai 
these  characteristics  are  transmitted  from  fitther  to  son ;  but  we 
forget  that  they  are  the  formataoa  of  years  of  association,  and  fhafc 
they  are  ground  into  our  very  nature  by  constant  attrition. 

Whose  example  doss  the  child  foUow  but  the  Other's  ?  In  whoaa 
eke  does  he  place  his  highest  confidence  ?  Is  the  htiubt  profime^ 
intemperate,  a  drone  and  a  pest  to  society,  why  should  not  thedoU 
beiskewise?  If  he,  from  whom  the  child  drnved  hie eiiat4«ee, 
maf  indulge  in  hahits  that  degrade  and  sink  the  man,  can  he  hope 
tknt  his  offi^ng  will  riso  from  siaoh  teachings  to  a  portion  of  wir* 
tuaand  honor? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  &ther  be  one- whose  character  and  mot^ . 
als  axe  worthy  of  imitation,  whose,  pursuits  are  ennobing,  whose  aim 
18  lor  the  good  and  the  true,  though  such  an  example  is  sometimes 
le0i  iq^  the  oh3dt  yet  the  general  ruleis  that  bemqr  we^i^i^^ 
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to  isM  him  Mowing  woithily  in  bis  footseps.  Could  we  be  ftdmife- 
tod  within  the  Teil,  and  trace  the  eecret  hietoiy,  the  home  hietorji  of 
the  men  who  have  oonstituted  the  world's  gieat  lights,  its  proudest 
pillars  and  its  noblest  benefactors,  its  lawgivers,  its  generals  and 
■talesmen,  our  eyes  would  indeed  be  opened  to  the  importance  of 
this  Home  Education.  We  should  find  that  the  first  impulses  to 
greatness  were  given  by  the  hand  of  the  father,  that  the  great  and 
ennobling  heart  of  benevolence  which  has  actuated  him  through 
life,  and  dispensed  its  bounties  like  the  dews  of  heaven  upon  a 
tiliirsty  world,  was  the  formadon  of  the  mother,  and  that  the  com- 
bmed  example  and  precepts  of  the  twam,  have  incited,  encouraged, 
and  educated  the  man.  We  hear  of  self-made  men,  who  have  risen 
from  humble  pontions  to  stations  of  eminence  and  renown,  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  fiither,  the  mother,  or  some  one 
who  acted  in  such  capacity  gave  the  first  impulses  to  his  career. 

Who  can  estimate  the  responsibility  of  the  position  of  tibe  parent? 
80  far  as  making  provision  for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  child  is 
concerned,  every  one  feels  it.  ''  What  man  is  there  of  you,  whom 
if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish, 
will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  **  We  toil  early  and  late  for  their  bus* 
ton«nce-— we  rise  earlier  than  the  sun  to  provide  for  their  wd&re, 
and  the  going  down  thereof  sees  no  termination  of  our  labors.  We 
aire  ambitious  to  hoard  up  treasures  to  distribute  among  them  at  our 
departure,  and  we  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness  that  they  may  enjoy 
a  feast  of  luxury.  But  of  how  much  more  importance  than  all  these 
is  their  moral  and  intellectual  training.  Riches  may  flee,  our  eaidi- 
ly  possessions  may  all  vanish,  but  this  culture  will  be  an  unfidhBg 
eapital.    And  herein  may  we  take  heart  and  be  encouraged. 

It  is  given  to  some  to  be  prosperous  in  every  worldly  good. 
Whatevtt  their  hands  touch  becomes  a  source  of  profit  Gold  flows 
into  their  coffers,  houses  and  lands  accumulate,  and  want  no  more 
comes  near  their  habitations.  And  yet  how  ofken  are  their  ofbpring 
wretched  and  miserable,  degraded  and  devilish.  To  oth^Rs  advers- 
ity is  the  common  lot;  their  position  is  humble;  care  marks  his 
wrinkles  upon  their  brows,  and  want  is  a  frequent  vidtor  at  their 
firesides.  And  yet  from  these  positions  often  arise  our  greatest  and 
eur  best  men,  proving  the  maxim  that 

**  Honor  and  &me  frcm  no  condition  rise- 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.'' 

Wluiftttmohildientobetaughtat  home?    The  finigMil  moial 
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exeeOflnoe  in  a  man  or  chiU  is  Trutik — truth  in  word,  act,  thongH 
in  eTorything,  truth.  No  child  who  possesses  it  can  fail  to  meet  the 
spprobation  and  affection  of  all  around  him — ^no  man,  in  whom  this 
is  a  leading  characteristic,  can  fail  to  merit  esteem,  or  achieye  suc- 
cess. When  the  fairest  tree  in  the  garden  of  a  Virginia  gentlemaa 
was  ruined  bj  a  hatchet,  and  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  per- 
petrator of  the  deed, — ''I  cannot  lie,  &ther,"  said  a  little  boy,  ''  t 
did  it."  And  that  boy  was  GEOBGE  WASHINGTON.  As  the 
world  pronounces  its  sererest  censure  upon  the  habitual  falsifier  of 
truth,  so  it  regards  it  as  the  greatest  indignity  which  can  be  uttered 
to  accuse  any  one  unjustly  of  its  yiolation.  It  is  the  jewel  of  every 
great  character,  add  should  be  taught  the  child,  not  by  precept  only, 
but  by  example. 

Home  education  also  embraces  the  whole  round  of  virtues — In- 
dustry, that  every  moment  is  of  value,  and  should  be  spent  in  some 
healthful  pursuit  or  study ;  Order — that  there  should  be  a  time  and 
a  place  for  everything ;  that  our  fleeting  hours  should  be  so  system- 
alixed  that  our  labors,  relaxations,  or  proper  amusements,  should 
not  conflict  with  each  other ;  Per$evermce — that  no  obstacle  should 
be  permitted  to  discourage  us,  and  that  the  greatest  good  is  often  at- 
tainable only  through  the  greatest  difficulty ;  Sincerity — that  the 
tongue  should  never  utter  a  thought  which  was  not  dictated  by 
the  heart ;  Humanity — that  the  heart  should  feel  for  the  distresses 
of  others,  and  ever  be  ready  to  relieve  their  necessities ;  Kindne$$ — 
that  no  unkind  word  should  ever  drop  from  the  lips,  or  unkind  act 
be  perpetrated  to  wound  the  feelings  or  invade  the  interests  of  others; 
Eeonamy — that  neither  time  nor  money  should  ever  be  wasted ;  and 
Chastity,  that  no  immoral  word  or  act  should  fisusten  its  undying  stain 
upon  the  soul.  Looking  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject  are  we  not 
ready  to  exclaim,  ''Who  is  sufficiisnt  £or  these  things  ?  " 

But  there  are  duties  devolving  on  the  parent,  growing  out  of  his 
connection  with  this  system  of  common  schools.  Every  parent 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  interest  and  his  pride  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  pro- 
motion of  this  great  cause,  not  simply  by  paying  the  taxes  necessary 
for  its  support,  but  by  personal  effort  and  attention  to  make  the  sys- 
tem efficient.  And  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  location 
and  erection  of  a  School  House.  The  location  should  not  be  upon 
8(Mne  worthless  tract,  unfit  for  cultivadon,  or  inconvenient  and  un- 
comfortable in  its  approaches,  or  dismal  in  its  surroundings.  If 
tiiere  is  a  beautiful,  healthful,  pleasant  spot  within  your  district,  it  is 


Oeplaoeof  aU  others  for  Aesdiool  house;  for  these  eztenmliBattni 
hmve  much  to  do  with  one's  habits  of  thought,  and  the  pleasures  of 
study.  If  anj  one  doubts  that  the  pleasures  and  progress  of  the 
child  are  so  affected,  let  hhn  leave  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fiunily 
fireside,  and  repair  to  his  cellar  to  read  his  paper  or  conrerse  with  bit 
friend.  The  Greeks  embellished  their  schools  with  paintings,  and 
the  grounds  with  statuary,  and  surely  we  need  not  grudge  the  shade 
which  a  few  of  our  forest  trees  can  so  readily  furnish.  The  hous8 
itself  should  be  neat  and  tasteful  in  its  external  appearanee,  and 
elean  and  comfortable  within.  In  this  r^pect  we  are  making  rapid 
progress,  and  when  we  look  back  at  the  school  houses  of  olden 
thne,  we  hare  just  cause  to  be  thankful  therefor.        ♦        •      • 

Parents  too  often  think  their  whole  duty  accomplished  when  the 
ehild  18  sent  to  school,  when  in  fact  their  own  efforts  are  imperiously 
demanded  to  second  those  of  the  teacher.  If  the  parent  manifests  no 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  child,  it  is  doubtful  whether  tliat 
progress  will  be  worth  the  time  wasted  in  school.  Nothing  will  stim- 
vdate  him  so  much  as  to  see  your  interest  in  his  studies  ;  and  this 
you  can  manifest  by  a  personal  review  with  him,  by  questioning  him 
in  regard  to  his  progress,  by  encouraging  him  with  kind  words,  and 
by  visits  to  the  school,  or  rewards  for  his  dilligence.  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  case  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  the  father  of  a  numerouB 
famOy,  who  regularly  once  a  week,  gathered  his  children  about  him, 
and  went  through  a  searching  review  of  cheir  studies,  commending 
their  progress,  and  correcting  their  deficiencies.  All  of  them  have 
reached  maturity,  and  are  occupying  honorable,  and  some  of  them 
eminent  positions  in  society,  and  all  attribute  their  success  and  pros* 
perity  to  the  guiding  hand  of  the  parent  Let  this  lesson  teach  us 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  character,  obligations,  and  duties  of  the  Teacher  are  emi- 
nently deserving  of  consideration.  High,  responsible,  and  honor- 
able as  is  the  vocation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  ohooee  the 
profession  as  a  permanent  pursuit,  or  look  upon  it  as  anything  more 
than  a  temporary  means  of  subsistence.  It  may  be  that  the  feult  is 
in  ourselves  in  demanding  their  services  for  an  insufScient  compen- 
sation, and  thus  driving  many  of  the  most  competent  to  other  avo- 
cations. Viewed  in  its  proper  light,  the  teacher's  is  the  most  honor- 
able, as  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  professions.  The  instruction 
and  future  well  being  of  the  rising  generation  are  committed  to  his 
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.aaro— di0  nt^  vai  women  wlio  are  to  take  our  plaoes  on  the  etage 
of  life,  wken  wo  sball  haFo  suffled  of  this  mortal  coil. 

And  what  shall  he  be,  to  whom  we  confide  these  important  inter* 
ests  ?  He  should  be  a  strictly  moral  man.  Whatever  importance 
attaches  to  morality  in  the  parent,  applies  also  to  the  teacher.  The 
child  learns  from  example  before  him,  and  will  imitate  a  vice  more 
readily  than  a  virtae.  If  we  would  not  place  our  children  in  the 
habitations  of  the  vicious  and  the  yile,  to  wear  out  their  youthful 
ejistence,  for  fear  of  the  contamination  of  soul  and  body,  so  should 
we  avoid  eutrusting  them  to  the  oare  of  an  immoral  and  vicious 
instructor.  And  while  he  is  neither  employed  nor  compensated  on 
account  of  his  moral  teachings,  yet  they  are  inseparable  from  the 
regular  duties  of  his  profession*  The  "  word  fitly  spoken — ^like  ap* 
pies  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  coming  from  one  to  whom  the 
child  looks  up  with  reverence  and  respect,  may  exert  a  happy  indig- 
ence upon  the  future  character  of  the  man.  And  the  example  of  a 
good  man  in  this  vocation,  in  its  influence  upon  future  generationa, 
may  entitle  him  to  consideration  as  a  bmefiictor^of  the  race.  .  .  . 

He  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  calling. 
The  world  is  full  of  enthusiasts  in  their  respective  vocations — the 
paintor,  who  spends  weeks  and  months  in  his  studio,  touching  and 
retouching  witli  the  pencil  the  picture  before  him — ^here  adding  ft 
new  beau^,  there  remedying  a  defect,  here  adjusting  the  proportions 
of  light  and  shade,  of  size  and  distance,  till  nature  breathes  freif 
the  canvass,  and  it  seems  almost  a  thing  of  life ;  while  the  ^rtisf; 
wanning  with  his  subject,  manifests  his  enthusiasm  in  every  feature. 
And  why  should  not  he  whose  business  it  is  to  take  the  youthful 
mind  and  store  it  with  intellectual  riches*  bringing  out  and  develop- 
ing the  charactor  of  the  man,  when  he  sees  day  by  day  the  efifectof 
lus  labors,  and  step  by  step  the  progress  to  the  perfect  man — why 
ahottkl  not  he  be  aniuAted  with  his  task,  and  electrified  with  its  ac- 
compliahment? 

He  should  possess  and  ample  supply  of  patience.  Children 
are  not  all  equally  bright  and  precocious.  Some  are  naturally  duO^ 
n^Iigent  and  slothful.  Some  are  from  dreary  and  desolate  homes, 
where  no  kind  word  is  ever  spoken,  and  no  genial  glow  of  good 
feeling  has  ever  penetrated.  Some  have  had  no  intellectnal  culture^ 
or  moral  training  at  home ;  and  in  addition  to  these  difficulties  with 
file  scholar,  there  are  censorious  and  feult-finding  parents  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal,  who  aie  never  eonteated  except  when  they  are  div- 


contented,  and  never  happ j  unt3  thej  hare  rendered  every  body 
about  them  aa  miserable  and  unhappy  as  they  are  themadree. 

These  are  trials  to  which  every  teacher  is  more  or  less  subjected, 
and  he  will  often  find  occasion  to  call  into  requisition  this  sterling 
virtue.  Patience. 

The  government  of  his  school  is  after  aD  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  task  imposed  upon  the  teacher.  He  may 
fOBaeas  the  requisite  education,  and  all  the  moral  attributes  necessa- 
ry for  the  position,  and  yet  &il  entirely  in  this  partictdar.  The  rsins 
of  government  are  to  be  held  with  a  steady  hand.  It  will  not  do  to 
tickle  their  sides  at  one  time  with  a  feather,  and  out  them  in  the  flank 
at  another  with  a  thong.  The  teacher  who  lets  himself  down  to  make 
sport  of  his  pupils,  must  not  complain  if  they  make  sport  of  him* 
and  treat  him  with  disrespect.  He  must  avoid,  too,  the  least  appear- 
ance of  partiality.  Though  one  pupil  may  be  as  ugly  and  iIl-&vor- 
ed  as  imagination  can  conceive,  and  another  as  beautiiiil  as  an  open- 
ing blossom,  it  is  his  duty  to  treat  them  according  to  thdr  respective 
merits,  and  neither  as  a  special  favorite. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  scene  in  the  world  than  a  weD  governed 
9chool,  where  kindness  and  dignity  are  witnessed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  affection  and  confidence  on  the  other.  The  school  then  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fiunily  under  the  control  of  a  wise  &ther,  where 
every  child  seeks  to  promote  his  pleasure,  and  advance  his  own  best 
Interests.  •  •  «  Closely  allied  to  the  attributes  of 
a  good  teacher  we  have  been  considering,  is  his  duty  to  awaki;|i  the 
ambition  of  a  child.  Some  are  incited  to  exertion  by  being  uiged 
to  emulate  the  example  of  their  fellows,  some  by  the  hope  of  rewards, 
others  to  gain  the  approbation  of  teachers  or  friends,  and  yet  othen 
by  holding  up  to  them  those  brilliant  examples  in  the  world's  history, 
who  dated  their  origin  from  the  country  school  house. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  sketch  of  the  character  and  duties  of 
the  teacher,  than  by  repeating  Goldsmith's  description  of  the  Ped- 
agogue, in  the  Deserted  Village.  Such  characters  are  not  common 
m  America,  but  the  sketch  has  too  many  good  hits  to  be  omitted. 

"  Beside  jon  straggling  fence  thAt  skirts  the  waj, 
'  With  blossomed  ftina,  nnprolitftbly  gay, 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew  ; 
Veil  had  the  b  oding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
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Tb«  4$f*B  diiMtert  fai  bis  numiiig  Hob ; 

Foil  wall  they  langVd,  with  ooanterfelted  glM» 
At  ftll  hit  jokes,  for  man/  e  joke  had  he  ; 
Fall  well  the  bnsy  whisper,  circling  round, 
OoBTeyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 
Yet  he  was  kind,  and  if  ssYsre  in  a«ght» 
The  lore  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  Tillage  all  deolared  how  much  he  knew, 
*Twa8  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too  ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage ; 
In  arguing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound, 
Amaxed  the  gasing  rustics,  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 


MEMORY,  AND  CX)NCKNTRATION  OF  THOUGHT. 


How  carious  MBmory !  how  fleet  its  glance !  Though  years  hare 
flown,  and  distant  may  hare  been  the  scene,  all,  all  is  treasured  up. 
The  faces,  the  voices,  the  reflections,  opinions,  afiections,  volitions 
and  lessons  of  youth,  are  daguerreotjrped  in  the  mind's  deepest  re- 
cesses, to  be  remembered  forever.  'Tis  true,  interesting  portions  of 
o«T  mental  history  may  seem  to  be  blotted  from  the  memory ;  days, 
months  and  years,  may  roll  on,  and  there  be  no  evidence  of  their 
existence ;  yet  suddenly  a  thought  arises  in  the  mind,  or  is  suggest- 
ed by  some  circumstance  in  some  way  related  to  the  forgotten  por- 
tion of  our  lives,  and  again  it  is  revived  in  all  its  freshness  and 
strength. 

*' Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brun, 
Oar  thooghls  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies." 

We  all,  at  times,  put  forth  intentional  memory,— exert  the  mind  to 
recover  something  that  has  been  forgotten.  We  do  this  not  by  di- 
rect act  of  the  will,  but  by  revolving  in  our  mind  something  which 
we  think  resembles  it ;  and  this  power  to  recover  lost  or  forgotten 
knowledge  makes  it  highly  probable,  that,  as  the  soul  is  immortal* 
its  knowledge  and  thoughts  are  also  immortal.    The  instances  are 


nnmeroiiB  of  knowkdga,  in  deUil,  M^V€Md  daring  MBeeztnoidi- 
nary  and  oritieal  oondngency .  Drowning  peraons,  after  passing  the 
condition  of  consciousness,  have  been  resuscitated,  and  testified  that 
during  the  last  momenta  of  consciousnesSy  when  the  soul  was  about 
starting  away  from  the  body  forever,  oTery  act  and  event  of  life, 
even  the  most  minute  and  unimportant,  again  passed  review  in  rapid 
succession.  Scenes  and  circumstances  long  gone  by,  thoughts  and 
feelings  not  known  for  years,  came  rushing  through  intellectual  vis- 
ion in  all  the  activity  and  distinctncips  of  real  life.  Insane  persons, 
and  persons  afflicted  with  diseases  and  injuries  that  affect  the  brain, 
in  that  condition  and  after  recovery,  have  remembered  things  long 
forgotten  by  themselves  and  others  who  were  cognizant  of  them. 

It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  the  human  mind  has  power  to 
regain  every  item  of  its^  forgotten  thoughts,  and  "  hold  in  eternal 
view  its  vast  variety  of  knowledge."  But  like  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  memory  is  sadly  neglected.  To  descant  upon  its  utility  and 
value  is  quite  superfluous.  The  internal  pleasures  of  thought,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  ascertained  truth,  loae  their  intense  pleas- 
urableness  when  we  reflect  that  the/ changing  scenes  of  a  few  years 
will  drive  them  into  oblivion.  What  would  we  not  give  to  be  able 
to  vecall  at  pleasure  everything  we  have  seen,  heard,  or  known, 
worthy  of  remembrance  ?  What  misfortune  is  greater  than  forget* 
fulness? 

Memory,  in  common  with  all  Uie  mental  feculties,  can  be  improved 
and  strengthened.  Increase  by  exercise  is  a  bw  governing  all  the 
animal  and  mental  powers.  Fixedness  of  attention,  or  Coneentraiiom 
<^  Thouffkt,  is  the  principal  source  and  means  of  mental  improve- 
ment It  will  not  do  to  indulge  promiscuous  impressions ;  the  men- 
tal avenues  must  be  closed  against  all  encroachments  foreign  to  the 
preieni  mhjed;  and  thus  keeping  the  mind  fixed  upon  one  parucu- 
kr  subject,  the  ability  may  be  confirmed  to  r^aim  whatever  has 
been  once  perfectly  learned.  That  which  is  often  attributed  to  a  de-' 
fective  memory,  is  really  a  want  of  attenticn. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  his  mind  was  awakened,  and  the  results  of  subse- 
quent concentration  of  thought  He  had  spent  days  in  fruitless  en* 
deavoTS  to  commit  two  lines  and  their  construction,  but  all  appeared 
to  him  an  incomprehensible  jargon.  His  distress  was  great,  and  he 
watered  his  book  with  his  tears,  and  at  last  laid  it  by  with  a  broken 
heart  and  went  into  a  lower  class.    His  teacher  threatened  the  most 
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teroed  to  bis  fomer  okas,  was  tountod  and  iagiiltod,  and  moeked 
witli  Um  bitterast  compaiiBoiis.  Stung  to  dmpentioa  and  mortified 
beyond  endurance,  be  detennined  to  redeem  bimaelf.  **  Wbai,'' 
Mid  be  in  bimael^  ^'tbail  I  ever  be  a  dnnoe,  and  tbe  butt  of  tbeae 
fiOowa'  kuralta  ?  "  He  eommenced  studying,  ocMnmitted  tbe  lesBon 
nadily-^-racited,  and  took  anotber  lesaon,  and  during  tbe  day  aa«^ 
toniabed  tbe  wbok  aobool  by  asking  every  few  Bunates  to  reeite. 

From  tbat  moment  be  bad  no  more  trouble,  but  steadily  adranoed, 
outstripping  all  bis  dassmates,  and  in  time  aoquived  tbat  rast  power 
and  deptb  of  intelleot  for  wbicb  be  was  alterwaxd  so  distinguisbed. 

In  tbis  oaas  tbe  cbaage  from  maptitnde  to  ability,  from  inatten- 
tion to  olofienees  of  tboagbt,  tbougb  sudden,  was  eomplete.  Tbe 
yptwr  was  tbere^t  only  wanted  tbe  ineeniive. 

We  may  expect  diflUuritiew  and  fiulures,  often,  in  our  effinrts  te 
perfect  memory  and  diseipKne  intellect ;  but  tbe  end  is  worib  tbe 
Ubor,  bowerer  severe.    Tbe  possessicm  ours,  bow  sweet  tbe  joy  I 

I  sbouU  bayeiemarked  tbat  memory  is  of  differoit  kinds, — ra* 
nous  as  tbe  diversified  nature  and  functions  of  tbe  different  iaoul- 
ties  c^  mind ;  and  bence  to  strengtben  memory  tbese  ftculties  must 
be  exercised  botb  singly  and  in  combination.  Particular  kinds  of 
memory,  as  of  names,  dates,  places,  forms,  facts,  ideas,  <ke.,  may 
be  developed  to  abnost  any  extent,  by  observation  and  attention  to 
eaeb  particular.  Let  every  trutb  acquired,  and  every  tbougbt  de- 
veloped, be  labeled  and  stored  away  for  foture  use ;  and  this  will  be 
fimnd  a  present  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  future  mine  of  intelleetoal 
wesltb*  H*  B*  T. 


[From  Moore^a  Bural  l^ew  Toxk«r. 
ELEMENTART  LITERATURE. 


Tbe  worU  is  suffering  under  a  flood  of  books  got  up  oxpressly 
for  tbe  benefit  of  cbiMren  and  youtb.  Scores  of  seoond-rate  minds> 
ambitious  of  imparting  tbeir  knowledge  and  tbougbt,  and  perbi^M 
sensible  of  tbeir  comparative  unfitness  to  address  tbe  maturer  intel- 
lects of  men  and  women,  are  continually  turning  to  tbe  field  of  so- 
called  juvenile  literature  to  find  a  suitable  spbere  fi>r  the  exerase  of 


dmrtoh&to.  Thus  W6  ane  met  (hh  eraiy  kaiid  bjr  bod»  for  b^gin* 
]iers»-*boQki  designed  to  einiplify  the  principka  of  scienoe  to  the 
undentanding  of  the  joung,  and  to  reduce  thought  to  to  the  levd  ai 
their  capacities. 

The  value  of  this  class  of  writing  is  of  course  varions ;  while 
some  are  so  rerj  siinple  as  to  disgust  those  for  whom  ihey  are  in* 
tended^  and  others  so  admirable  as  to  be  the  almost  equal  delight  of 
jouBg  and  old,  the  majority  have,  perhaps,  no  verj  decided  char- 
acter, as  is  to  be  expected  of  works  making  no  claim  to  originality, 
but  onlj  aiming  to  present  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form  the  dis- 
coveries and  sentiments  of  original  thinkers. 

Passing  by  the  probable  good  accomplished  by  this  multitude 
of  books  for  ekmentary  instruction  and  entertainment,  let  ub  con- 
eider  for  a  moment  the  disadvantages  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
young,  for  study  or  perusal,  works  giving  at  second-hand  the  infor- 
mation originally  presented  by  a  superior  class  of  books. 

Persons  of  any  considerable  reading  cannot  have  fiiiled  to  notice 
in  how  much  more  clear,  forcible,  and  intelligible  a  manner  opinions, 
sentiments  and  truths  are  placed  before  the  reader's  mind  by  writers 
to  whom  they  belong  by  original  thought  or  discovery,  than  by 
others  who  have  no  right  to  them  but  that  of  acceptance,  and  who 
only  aim  to  interpret  and  popularize  them.  The  reason  of  this  is 
evident.  The  prooeses,  often  severe  and  toilsome,  by  which  the 
searcher  for  new  truths  reaches  his  object,  the  patient  going  over 
again  and  again  all  the  approaches  to  the  subject  in  hand,  so  fiunil- 
larizes  the  whole  matter  to  his  mind,  that  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  it  he  does  so  with  ease,  and  naturally  employs  the  plainest,  sim- 
plest language  in  announcing  and  explaining  his  discovery.  What- 
ever additions  subsequent  investigations  may  make,  the  original  or 
central  idea  of  any  science  or  system  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  stated 
with  such  directness  and  distinctness  as  by  ite  founder ;  for  no  other 
can  be  said  to  have  such  intimate  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
it ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  one  who  understands  a  thing  best 
will  communicate  it  best  to  others. 

The  opposite  notion  that  the  appreciative  disciple  will  make  the 
principles  or  doctrines  of  his  master  more  intelligible  to  the  common 
mind  than  the  master  himself  is  the  excuse  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  book  making  now  and  for  years  past  going  on. 

That  the  proposal  to  play  the  interpreter  between  the  great  teach- 
ers and  the  mass  of  learners  is  quite  gratuitous,  so  far  as  any  desire 
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on  the  part  of  the  fonner  to  be  so  explained  is  concerned,  no  one 
will  be  disposed  lo  deny ;  while  the  encouragement  the  latter  contin* 
ttallj  receive  in  iheir  efforts  to  simplify  and  reduce  to  common  com- 
prehension the  ideas  of  their  masters,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
atudying  and  reading  world  hare  fallen  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
not  endowed  with  minds  capable  of  receiving  those  ideas  as  origin- 
ally enunciated. 

And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  greatest  disadvantage  the  use  of 
juvenile  books  is  likely  to  prove  to  us ;  it  tends  to  frighten  us  away 
from  better  books.  If  one  had  courage  and  resolution  to  hretk 
through  the  dread  of  great  authors,  which  an  exclusive  acquaint- 
ance with  inferior  ones  implies,  the  harm  of  studying  only  those  of 
the  latter  class  in  early  life  might  be  in  a  considerable  measure  re- 
paired in  later  years ;  but  to  such  an  extent  does  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  education  increase  our  awe  of  great  names,  that  too  often 
we  content  ourselves  with  drinking  from  the  lesser  streams  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  rather  than  attempt  (what  seems  too  bold  an  under- 
taking,) to  reach  the  highest  sources  of  hunuin  wisdom.  But  if^ 
as  we  supposed  above,  the  discoverers  in  science  and  the  great  mas- 
ters of  thought  communicate  themselves  more  successfully  than 
others  can  speak  for  them,  what  hinders  our  going  directly  to  them 
for  instruction  ?  We  surely  do  ourselves  wrong  if  we  accept  any- 
thing less  than  the  best  teaching  we  can  obtain.     *      •      *     « 

The  only  necessity  for  the  great  proportion  of  elementary  books 
of  science  arises  from  children  being  set  to  study  at  a  very  early 
age ;  but  we  deny  that  there  i&  really  anything  gained  by  such  a 
course.  When  boys  and  girls  are  old  oiough  to  undertake  with 
profit^  Geogmphy,  History,  Hathematica,  Language^  dkc,  they  are 
sure  to  get  the  best  help  from  the  beet  writers.  A. 
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I  not  the  oooasion ;  by  the  forelock  take 
That  subtle  power,  the  never  halting  time, 
Lest  a  mere  moment's  putting  aft  should  make 
Mltebaiioe  aksMHit  as  heavy  as  a  erime.-^fW'oBMWosnr. 

Tie  as  easy  to  be  heroea  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 

Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  npon  onr  father*s  graves.— [Lowbll. 


ft4  European  Oofr99^pomimu$. 

[For  thft  Indiaaa  tSohool  Jomiftl.] 
BUROPEAK  CORRBSPONDBNCB. 


The  HohensUufens,  who  they  were— the  ValleT  of  the  NeclKar— Swabian 

Chaneter— t^e  Stovk—Woneik  aro  aometimea  Worth/  of  Seflpaot--the  Old 

Church^Natnre  the  Great  Teacher. 

In  the  Easter  Holidays  everybody  goes  somewhere,  or  does  something 
eztnordinary,  so  we  determined  to  take  a  trip  to  Hohenstanfen^  It  is 
only  a  few  miles  ftom  Stuttgart,  and  is  one  of  the  interesting  pomts  of 
Qermaay.  Ton  don't  remember  about  Hohenstaufen  ?  Well,  let  me 
refresh  your  memory.  AU  these  little  countries  in  the  oenter  of  Europe, 
and  half  the  ciTilized  world  besides,  used  to  be  goremed  by  emperors. 
Of  course  you  know  that  ? — ^but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  start  firona 
some  point  that  you  remember.  The  imperial  power  was  electiYe,  not 
hereditary,  consequently  the  emperors  were  generally  men  of  great  res- 
olution and  force  of  character.  And  they  needed  all  their  power,  for 
theirs  could  be  no  sleepy,  luxurious  existence.  They  plunned  and  cal- 
cokted,  struggled  and  fought,  and  lived  lives  that  were  altogether  well 
worth  recording ;  albeit,  many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write.  It 
is  a  stirring  thing  to  read  of  their  downiklls  and  uprisings— their  humil* 
iaitioDS  and  {Mirations ;  their  successes  and  ezoesses ;  their  racings  hither 
and  thitlier,  after  or  before  an  enemy ;  their  crowning  in  haste  with  a 
hostile  host  storming  the  <^ty  walls,  or  in  more  than  Roman  pomp,  the 
Pope  himself  placing  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  imperial  head ;  their 
striving  now  for  the  union  of  the  States  of  Germany,  now  for  the  con- 
quest of  neighboring  States,  now  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own 
fiunilies ;  their  death  on  the  battle  field,  or  under  the  hand  of  the  priestly 
poisoning  physician,  in  the  prison,  in  the  palace,  or  wandering  desert- 
ed on  the  way ;  their  burial  in  most  royal  splendor-^he  crown  on 
tiM  head,  the  seeptoe  still  in  the  dead  hand— or  as  banished,  excomma- 
nicated  men,  unworthy  a  plaee  in  holy  ground  because  the  Pope  has 
thundered  the  Papal  Curse  over  them,  *'Dash  them  to  the  ground^  Al- 
mighty God !  S^ke  them  with  blindness  and  madness !  Hurl  thy 
li^tnings  upon  then:  heads !  Let  the  earth  burst  under  their  feet,  and 
the  yawning  deep  devour  them  1  Let  them  be  cursed  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  and  let  their  whole  race  be  accursed ! " 

The  Popes  carried  it  with  a  high  hand  in  those  days,  but  they  had 
hi|^  hands  to  deal  with,  especially  when  the  Hohenstaufons,  (better 
known  to  the  world  out  of  Germany  as  GhibeUineSy)  oama  on  the  stage. 
Six  of  the  German  emperors  came  from  this  fionily,  and  Frederick  Bar- 
baroBsa,  the  second  of  the  race,  stands  scarcely  behind  Charlemagne,  ei- 
ther in  the  grandeur  of  his  undertakings,  or  in.the  afiEectiona  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  songs  of  the  poets.    He  is  not  dead,  according  to  tradition, 
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iMii  ritb  in  4Ihi  €Mlte  <^  KyfkMMi,  ImAm  •  i 

ImM  ym,  Imt  whMi  tka  wvwis  MM  to  ftf  ummd  «)M  mointm 
iMO  wm  iwM  liimieli;  his  ftv  dM^lifter  w1m>  ati  bead*  1^ 
btottBor  oBfhiBstiiidjrwmniofs  wiUstMt  apsodlbUoir  himmlttlie 
wnrid,  lad  Chnunqr  will  oim  laoro  hmr  or  Mid  Kb  mf  to  tfaa  hi^Mst 
pkne  amoae^  tibo  nnfeioBB.  Itis  timo  the  old  mrrior  aod  ■tetaiM»,(ftr 
hovmp  hoth,)  was  comiiig  ibrth;  for  with  Kipokoa  iostigfttiiig  wut 
wifliouty  aod  psriiioea  and  poopit  dinigraoiiig  withm,  ^  Fsthniuid  tot- 
tsfstoitiftlL 

,  The  Hohenetaofeiis  wore  noi  an  irreligioaB  fuMj,  and  theT*  Mfcnowl- 
edged  the  Pqpe,  bat  thej  also  acknowledged*  higher  law,  and  this  the 
Popes  wonid  not  brook.  They  therefote  swwe  to  ezteminate  the  Ho- 
hsnstaaibna  from  the  fiuse  of  the  earth ;  and  with  the  help  of  the  rival 
fnulyof  Ckielphs,  they  sooeeeded.  Frederick  II,  as  gnatamanas 
Bhihavosea,  ended  fai^  stormy  reign  in  Italy  as  he  was  waging  war  agmnst 
the  Pope.  His  fomrbiaTe  sons  died  also  in  Itriy,— two  in  prison,  one  OS 
the  battle  fieU,  and  one  of  fiiver ;  and  his  grand  son,  the  beaotilhl  Con- 
nidin,  only  sixteen  years  old,  feUin  Kspleson  the  seaflbld«  "Oh  mother,, 
mother! "  said  ho^-4its  beloved  yo«ag  friend,  Frederick  of  Baden,  who 
stood  beside  him,  and  the  eaoeeationer  heard  these  last  words— *' Oh 
mother,  mother  I  what  sorrow  I  am  bringing  to  thy  heart  1 " 

When  the  adherents  of  his  honse  had  called  him  to  Italy,  his  mother' 
entwtod  him  not  to  go.  *'It  is  a  fiur  land,  my  son,  and  thme  by  inheiu 
itanoe^  but  it  has  been  the  grwre  of  thy  rmBB.**  The  ehifaelliae  party 
aoswerad  for  him:  **  We  hsTO  watted  sixteen  years  for  the  child  to  grow; 
WB  wiH  wait  no  longer."  He  went,  and  so  ended  the  Hohenstsofem.-^ 
BUaabeth,  the  bereaved  mother,  bnilt  in  l^rol  a  dnipel  to  his 
but  she  oonld  not  even  have  his  body  to  weep  om/t. 

We  determined  to  see  the  eiadle  of  the  migl^,  and  net 
raoe ;  for  though  they  had  ended,  and  ihe  end  was  sorrowM,  they  had* 
accomplished  net  a  little  in  lUb.  BntMaroh  winds  and  rains  opposed  ear 
resohitien  until  the  ve^rhMt  of  the  holidays,  tiled  a  dear  sky  andbvi^t 
BongaimpfnmiwsaABienttosendasinhsMto  the  oars.  Svsryhody 
else  seemed  tfiere^  bat  We  maanged  to  fted  seili^  and  seen  irere  whirtn: 
ing  slon«  tile  beaniififl  valley  of  the  MechHT.  A  fortile,  veUmg^  airilinff 
ooontry  is  tiie  valley  of  the  Keckar,  vMt  vineymds  and  vrhntMdS* 
in  tiie  highest  sta«e  of  oidtivatfott.  The  8wiMaM»asthe  infaaldftnls: 
of  Wotftesibeig  andapartof  Befvapriaaveoailedihaiven  wondwlhl  i«p»l 
utation  for  stupidity.  Thsyaie  said  net  to  attain  to  the  age  of  < 
tion  nntn  they  have  lived  forty  years,  and  a  common  household 
sisn thvoqghont  Qermany  is,  '^sti^id  ss  a  Sohmfot"  The  Swahfons 
themsstves  do  not  enjoy  the  xopiitatieni  bnt  they  grin  end  bsar  it  Oar. 
Pennsylvanians  belong  to  the  same  race,  especially  these  in  Berks  county. 
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iilioiVQ^IaMilDiMdbMMMtlMffiittnM^UdiialMipknr.  B^te 
•|Mte  of  vopvtettMi  aad  apiMiniioe»  they  am  %  rwy  mmkkb,  ihrawd  peo- 
]de.  ThMD  k  no  Mil  in  Qennaay  bette  cultiTated  thin  ib«in»  bo  fcrtdt 
•ad  no  maanfiwiiiiw  more  prodentl j  mimged ;  no  pooplo  knoir  bottar 
how  to  flMoe  Blniigen»  or  to  tako  can  of  the  hai^  otnMd  or  hud  wr^ 
penny.  Their  echools  too  are  among  the  very  finest  in  the  world ;  fheir 
poets  aad  preaoheri  are  exoeUed  by  none.  They  are  as  diffneai  as  pes- 
sible  from  onr  shaip,  driring  Yankees  in  their  ways,  yet  as  like  asposn- 
bis  in  the  results  they  aim  at,  and  in  the  accuracy  of  their  aiauL  Hie 
Yankees,  however,  are  a  generous  people — ^the  Swabians  are  not ;  pe^> 
haps  becsuse  they  are  so  crowded  eadi  man  must  look  out  for  himself  or 
be  squeend  out  of  egistonoe. 

The  ▼illsges  in  the  Neokar  yalley,  though  in  a  good  stato  of  preservsr 
tkm,  look  old ;  periiaps  if  tiiey  had  been  built  this  oentniy  or  within 
the  kst  decade,  they  would  have  the  same  elderly  aspect;  as  even  the 
Swubian  children,  with  their  graTO,  round,  but  pretty  fiioes»  havoa 
naddle-aged  sort  of  expresuon,  oontrasting  curiously  with  their  short 
bodies ;  but  the  villsges  are  nnmistakahly  ofaL  Their  names  sre  record* 
ed  in  histQiy,  and  often  with  honorsble  mention,  as  this  legum  sufEered 
terribly  in  the  Reformation  times ;  and  besides,  TenMmble  walls,  arches 
Mkd  gates  tell  TOiy  plainly  of  oUier  centuries.  The  churches  are  all  lofty, 
hnposing  edifices,  gray  with  age  but  not  in  theleestdihqfiidated.  On  tibe 
end  opposite  tho  tower  is  almost  umrersally  a  large  stork's  nest,  aad  as 
the  storks  hate  Jost  returned  from  their  winter's  sojourn  in  the  south, 
we  had  the  plessure  of  seeing  more  than  one  long-legged,  long-nedDed, 
indindttal  solemnly  ▼iewing  the  landscape,  or  patronising|y  looking  down 
on  the  <iniet  Tillage  streets.  The  stork  is  regarded  with  great  aflbction 
by  the  TiUagers^  and  his  presence  is  considerBd  a  good  omen.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  a  sort  of  patron  saint  If  the  spring  brings  no  stork,  there 
is  e  general  feeling  of  regret,  partieukriy  with  the  children  who  thank 
the  big  bird  for  all  their  baby  brothers  and  sisters.  He  akne  knows  the 
way  to  the  blue  lake  whose  bottom  is  covered  with  glam  cndlea. 

We  left  the  can  at  Goeppingen,  a  brge  and  preUy  phMC,  owing  its 
beaoty  however,  like  most  things  in  this  world,  to  misfeeione.  By  fire 
aad  sword  it  was  destroyed  sgain  and  again,  until  at  last  it  nNm  wtth  its 
b  wide  sheets  aad  lair  propertioas.  The  first  great  fiie  in  aU  its 
^  was  pnidicted  by  a  woman,  aad  is  recorded  in  history  to  imprass 
■son  thst  women  should  not  be  altogether  despised.  The 
thowefer  has  not  been  kamed,  aad  Qermany  wiU  not  learn  it  for 
r  a  day  to  come,  periiaps  not  until  there  is  no  ku^ir  a  necesrity  for 
a  standing  amy. 

Ghariss  V  stationed  ssversl  regiments  of  Spanish  soldiers  here  to  keep 
down  the  Befonaation,  but  it  would  not  be  kept  down,  and  thecraelty 
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of  ilM  Spftnmrds  served  only  es  an  introdactory  chapter  to  the  horron 
of  the  Thirty  Team  War.  More  than  onco  these  streets  were  soaked  in 
blood.  They  look  peaoefal  enough  now,  but  we  were  glad  to  get  away 
frcna  associations  with  terror  and  tyranny  into  the  beautiful,  open  coun- 
try. The  Swabian  Alb,  (noc  Alps,)  a  ftr-away  line  of  blue  mountains, 
stretched  along  the  sky  to  our  right,  while  on  either  »de  of  us  were  un- 
fenced  fields  in  which  men  and  women  were  beginning  their  spring  la- 
bors ;  before  us  lay  a  wood,  and  beyond  the  wood  rose  three  mountains, 
the  central  one  a  bare,  smooth,  hat-shaped  mound,  we  were  told  was 
Hohenstaufen.  In  a  grove  of  firs,  through  which  an  old  man  led  us,  we 
lost  sight  of  the  mountains,  and  of  all  the  world  but  singing  birds,  be- 
tween us  and  the  sky.  In  an  oak  forest  which  followed,  o«r  way  was 
brightened  by  the  early  flowers  of  spring,  but  we  seldom  had  a  view. 

Throughout  Germany  at  certain  distances  along  the  country  roads 
there  are  benches  for  tired  wayfiurers  to  rest  In  North  Germany  they 
are  rude  wooden  settees,  in  the  Aouth  they  are  of  stone  and  in  three 
parts,  the  central  a  horizontal  slab  supported  by  pillars  about  five  feet 
high.  On  this  the  poor  women  slip  off  the  basket  or  tub  firom  their 
heads ;  at  each  end  is  another  slab  the  hight  of  an  ordinary  seat  These 
rest-benches,  as  they  are  called,  are  an  absolute  necessity,  as  many  a  wo- 
nmn  would  ML  under  the  immense  burden  she  carries,  if  she  could  not 
now  and  then  relieve  her  head  of  the  weight  We,  too,  have  often  been 
very  gUd  to  appropriate  a  seat.  To-day  we  had  our  dinners  in  a  basket 
with  us,  as  the  day  we  went  to  Schiller's  birth-place  we  could  get  noth- 
ing to  eat  in  a  tavern  but  batter-cakes,  and  not  half  enough  of  them ;  and 
we  now  thanked  the  community  for  a  comfortable  dining-halL 

The  ascent  was  very  gradual,  and  after  leaving  the  oak  grove  very 
beautiful,  the  most  charming  landscape,  varied  with  wood,  Tillage,  field 
and  hill,  inviting  us  continually  to  stop.  The  village  of  Hohenstaufen, 
more  than  eight  hundred  yeaia  old,  lies  &r  up  the  mountain,  immediate- 
ly at  the  foot  of  the  peak  The  chur^  is  most  ancient  and  venerable, 
very  small,  though  provided  with  a  high  tower,  and  very  picturesque.  I 
have  seen  scarcely  anything  in  Germany  which  looked  so  oomjdetely  a 
relic  of  the  past.  There  was  something  indeed  appealing  in  the  old, 
cracked  walls,  is  the  dim  windows  and  the  low,  time-stained  doors.^- 
'*  The  noble  race  is  gone ;  npt  one  stone  of  the  castk  lies  upon  another ; 
why  should  I  be  propped  up  and  made  to  bear  the  inquiry  and  wonder 
of  the  curious  ?"  The  front  has  been  lately  renewed  and  exhibits  the 
escutcheons  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  independent  countries  whieh  united 
formed  the  German  £mpire.  In  a  circle  in  the  center  ave  the  names  of 
the  six  Hohenstaufen  Emperors,  and  of  Conradin,  the  unfortunate  boy 
who  closed  the  line.  In  this  church  Frederick  Barbarosaa  wonhij^Md 
as  a  boy,  and  when,  during  the  intervals  of  his  stormy  life,  he  returned 
to  his  childhood's  home  for  rest 
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We  cliinbod  to  the  spot  on  which  the  castle  stood,  the  rery  top  of  the 
mountain.  If  of  any  considerable  size,  it  must  have  extended  over  the 
whole  top,  and  it  must  have  been  very  strongly  built  to  resist  the  entire  - 
ly  unbroken  force  of  wind  and  storm.  History  mentions  more  than  one 
seige  it  underwent  They  were  bold  and  determined  forces  who  climbed 
this  almost  perpendicular  hight.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  they 
should  meet  with  success,  as  they  did  The  cnatle  walls  were  not  left 
to  the  slow,  still  hand  of  time,  but  were  destroyed  by  the  mad  peasants 
in  the  terrible  Peasant- War. 

The  view  is  magnificent,  yet  like  all  wide  views,  melancholy  in  spite 
of  the  sunny  and  beautiful  fields,  the  shady  groves,  and  clustering  vil- 
lages which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  this  hight  the  world 
seems  so  grand  and  so  still,  the  sky  so  all-embracing  and  mysterious  ! 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  strong  young  soul  was  nurtured  here ;  here  it 
grew  lofty  and  fit»  ;  here  it  learned  ft-om  the  wide  leaf  which  nature 
spread  open,  a  greatness  neither  schoolmaster,  nor  court  or  camp-train- 
ing could  have  taught.  M. 


I/ABOR. 


The  following,  from  the  Ohio  Farmer,  was  handed  us  by  Prof  R.  T. 
Brown,  of  this  city,  for  publication.    We  commend  it  to  owr  readers  : — 

The  world  don't  sneer  any  longer  at  the  independemt  young  woman. 
Thank  heaven  for  that,  giris !  The  old  figure  of  the  vine  clinging  to  the 
oak  has  fiillen  into  disuse.  Sensible  men  begin  to  pay  homage  to  women 
who  can  stand  alone.  Although  their  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  natu- 
ral protection  they  were  able  to  offer,  yet  they  were  so  much  embarrass- 
ed with  the  helplessness  and  folly  of  the  poor  dependents,  that  they  are 
quite  willing  to  give  up  the  former,  that  they  may  avoid  the  latter. 

Hard  working  brothers  are  not  going  to  support  idle  sisters  hereafter. 
A  haughty  young  man  said,  a  few  months  ago,  "I  can  never  consent  that 
my  sister  shall  engage  in  any  mechanical  employment."  But  in  these 
fast  days,  opinions  change  very  rapidly.  That  which  is  ridiculed  to-day, 
is  regarded  with  marked  favor  to-morrow.  That  same  sister  now  works 
by  his  side  in  a  printing  oflSce  eight  hours  per  day,  and  both  declare  they 
never  were  so  happy  before.  The  &ther  is  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
sacrificial  altar  upon  which  he  daily  offers  his  time  and  energies  to  sup- 
port a  family  of  daughters  in  luxury  and  extravagance.    It  has  occurred 
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to  him,  recently,  tliAt  they  might  as  well  work  as  he.  The  value  of 
their  accomplishmentfi  no  one  can  deny ;  but  the  market  is  very  dull, 
and  he  half  suspects  that  in  future  such  graces  will  be  held  cheaper  than 
s;ood  brains  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  life  and  its  duties. 

So  much  is  it  the  fashion  in  some  circles  still,  however,  to  despise  la- 
lx)r,  and  so  shrcwed  are  women  to  discover  this,  that  I  have  seen  persona 
who  have  done  the  hardest  and  most  menial  service,  affect  entire  igno- 
rance of  all  domestic  affairs.  You  who  live  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
you  all  labor,  and  are  all  sufficiently  sensible  to  appreciate  its  dignity 
jmd  respectability,  can  hardly  imagine  that  such  follies  are  perpetsrated. 
A  girl  whom  T  knew,  once  performed  the  chief  offices  of  the  kitchen, 
and  was  a  sort  of  general  servant  for  a  whole  family,  often  milking  cows, 
hai-nessing  horses,  etc.;  but  when  she  got  into  a  city  boarding  school, 
she  was  as  utterly  ignorant  as  if  she  had  descended  from  the  region  of 
tlie  gods  who  live  on  ambrosia  and  nectar.  She  readily  took  to  worsted 
work  and  piano -thumping,  to  perfumery  and  display  of  dress ;  and  very 
soon  she  became  as  languishing  and  dependent  as  any  votary  of  fiishion. 
Her  versatility  was  the  chief  thing  in  her  to  be  admired ;  and  a  grand 
woman  she  might  have  made,  if  she  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to  this  &lse 
sentiment.  Had  she  had  moral  principle  to  guide  and  control  her  ener- 
;^es,  had  she  been  truthftil  and  duly  impressed  with  the  holy  necessities 
of  labor,  who  can  say  how  useful  and  l^eautiful  she  might  have  been  ? 

Only  last  evening,  I  heard  a  simpering,  newly-married  woman  parad- 
ing her  want  of  knowledge.  She  knew  nothing  of  cooking  whatever. 
She  had  tried  to  make  cake  a  dozen  times  since  she  had  been  keeping 
house,  but  it  was  a  failure  on  every  occasion.  In  the  company  was  a 
shrewd  young  man  who  listened  to  her  story,  which  was  a  matter  of 
much  merriment  to  herself;  and  although  he  meant  to  be  civil,  I  dare 
say,  yet  his  lip  curled  with  contempt,  and  his  whole  expression  declared 
most  emphatically,  "  What  a  goose  of  a  wife  you  are ! " 

These  fashionable  school  girls  and  simpering  women  have  not  discern- 
ed the  signs  of  the  times.  They  have  not  looked  thioi^h  the  gilded 
Ijars  of  the  prison  in  which  they  have  voluntarily  secluded  themselves, 
and  seen  the  multitude  of  women  who  are  coming  up  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  taking  their  place  by  the  side  of  men  in  useful  and  lucrative 
business  They  have  not  discovered  the  few  noble  examples  among  the 
daughters  of  the  wealthy,  who  are  beginning  to  take  hold  of  life  with  a 
tirm  purpose,  that  they  may  solve  for  themselves  the  problem  of  individ- 
ual existence  and  independence.  These  great  truths  that  we  have  heard 
about  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  which  in  time  past  have  been  but  ''glit- 
tering generalities,"  arc  beginning  to  take  root  in  the  character  of  our 
people  ;  and  although  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  masses  will  be  re- 
deemed by  their  influence,  yet  there  are  evidences  of  vitality  and  prog- 
ress.— J.  Elizabeth  Joxes. 


2i0  Jottings  from  the  Journals. 
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"  Our  educational  system,  as  at  present  organized,  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  only  a  certain  number  of  years  are  available  for  study  ; — that  at 
the  striking  of  the  clock  of  a  given  year,  the  mental  Acuities,  by  some 
law  as  rigid  and  inexorable  as  death,  close  forever  upon  all  ability  to  ac- 
quire. And,  therefore,  this  stress  of  elfbrt,  this  crowding,  and  coaxing, 
and  forcing — this  unnatural  strain  upon  these  faculties,  during  the  **avail- 
able "  season.  Either  this,  or  some  necessity  of  circumstance,  makes 
study  impossible  in  later  years. 

"  The  results  of  this  unnatural  method  of  ours  are  seen,  not  only  in 
the  ways  wc  have  indicated — in  the  injury  to  the  physical  wellb©ing  and 
indirectly  therefore  to  the  mental ;  in  the  impossibility  of  attention  to 
other  equally  imperative  demands  of  the  nature,  and  other  relations  of 
the  scholar  to  the  family,  and  to  society  in  the  future ;  but  in  the  re- 
venge which  these  abused  faculties  often  take  into  their  own  hands. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  appalling,  but 
seldom  credit  them  to  their  proper  causes.  It  is  not  many  days  since  a 
mother  confessed  with  sadness,  that  her  child,  now  only  twelve,  who  had 
been  at  school  since  four  years  of  age,  and  had  manifested  unusual  fond- 
neas  for  study,  and  especial  proficiency  in  mathematics,  was  suddenly  be- 
come indilTei^nt  to  them  all,  and  anxious  to  be  free  from  school." — Dio 
Ltwis'  New  OtpnnasUcSj  and  Journal  of  Physical  Culture. 


Be  Earnkst. — "  Horace  Mann,  I  think  it  is,  who  describes  a  visit  he 
made  to  a  school  in  some  remote  mountain  region  of  Scotland,  where  he 
found  the  teacher  with  his  coat  off,  in  front  of  the  class,  laboring  intel- 
lectually and  even  physically,  as  if  his  very  life  depended  upon  his  earn- 
estness. His  eyes  flashed  the  genuine  soul-fire  ;  his  words  came  quick, 
and  resonant ;  his  arms  swung,  his  body  swayed.  He  was  working, 
and  every  power  of  body  and  mind  was  enlisted  in  the  service.  And 
the  intense  interest  and  activity  of  the  pupils  attested  the  vitality  of  the 
instruction ;  the  little  boys  and  girls  were  in  such  a  state  of  mental  ex- 
citement as  fairly  to  leap  off  their  scats  when  a  question  was  put  to 
them." — C. — Wisconsin  Journal  of  EducaJtion. 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  teaching  science,  that  elementary 
definitions  and  elementary  ideas  should  be  made  exceedingly  plain  aod 
<;lear  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  perfectly  funiiliar  to  him  for  a  considerable 
time  before  any  rapid  movement  in  advance  is  made.  Not  that  the  pu- 
pil should  be  wearied  and  discouraged  by  being  kept  back  when  he  is 
ready  to  advance  ;  but  only,  (and  this  all  important,)  that  he  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  adTanoe  before  he  is  prepared.  At  every  step  he  should 
be  encouraged  and  required  to  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test  of  practieal 
application.  Thus  accuracy  of  oonceprion,  and  accuracy  of  result^  tnm 
rapid  operations  promptly  undertaken,  are  to  be  primary  ol^eets  of  mr 
dearor  in  all  scientific  education,  even  from  the  earliest  years." — Bim.  T, 
BtU — Ofdo  EducaHonal  Mcmtidy. 

"The  laws  that  govern  and  control. mind  in  its  formation  and  devdop- 
ment,  cannot  be  too  well  understood  and  closely  followed,  if  the  teaohor 
would  smooth  the  path  of  the  learner  in  the  acquisition  of  knowled^ 
as  well  as  make  the  work  of  instruction  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task.  .  . 

Nature  works  by  fixed  and  unerring  laws.  The  plant  is  perfected  by 
a  regular  and  continuous  growth  of  its  various  parts,  and  brings  forth  ils 
fruit  in  its  season. ...  So  too,  there  is  a  natural  and  regular  opening  and 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  infant  mind." — N.  F,  TBocker. 

**  He  speaks  truly  who  says  there  is  nothing  so  exquisitely  touches  the 
fonl  as  another  soul.  '  It  is  a  most  inefiable  feeling  one  experiences 
when  he  is  the  target  at  which  some  mind  strikes,  not  with  a  single  fiw^ 
ulty,  but  with  the  whole  force  of  its  joy-bearing  nature ;  or  when  one 
finds  himself  susceptible  to  some  noble  thought  evolved  by  some  noUe 
mind  in  which  such  thoughts  have  fit  (»«dle  and  issue.  A  single  fiask 
of  a  mind  carries  the  delight  of  heaven  to  the  soul  oftentimes.'  But  we 
clothe  ourselves  to  much  with  soul-proof  armor.  We  sit  side  by  side 
with  so-called  friends,  but  continue  strangers.  We  close  the  doors  and 
windows  of  our  hearts,  shut  ourselves  in,  and  then  wonder  that  it  is  not 
our  privilege  to  entertain  angels  unawares." — R.  L  Schoohnaster, 

"It  is  a  very  plea^nt  and  proper  thing,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  purpote, 
but  happy  is  the  man  who  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  now  and  then,  of 
having  none  at  all ;  who  can  give  over  at  intervals  the  steeple-chase  of  the 
world,  and  have  a  heart  holiday ;  pass  his  hand  across  his  brow  and  wipe 
out  the  wrinkles,  and  so  reverse  life's  engine  and  be  a  boy  again." — Jtfie^ 
igan  Journal  of  Eliimtion. 


"  Pupils  are  often  allowed  to  hold  their  books  in  the  right  hand ;  it  is 
a  bad  practice.  How  awkward  it  looks  to  see  a  minister  thus  holding  a 
book !  A  taste  should  be  cultivated  and  a  habit  formed,  in  this  respect, 
in  early  life.  K  this  were  done  to  any  considerable  extent,  we  shook! 
not  see  so  many  as  we  now  do,  who  seem  almost  devoid  of  taste.  .  .  . 

"  A  teacher  should  not  &11  into  the  habit  of  asking  a  question  and  ac- 
oepting  something  that  is  akin  to  the  answer,  but  not  U.  No  matter 
what  the  question  may  be,  that  question,  and  no  other,  should  be  an- 
swered."— Mass,   Teacher, 


222  Eolm. 

Education  is  an  art  or  science  which,  despite  the  great  improvementt^ 
that  have  been  made  in  modem  times,  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  The  ex  - 
perience  of  almost  every  day  teaches  us  how  much  the  success  of  any 
one  system  of  education  depends  upon  the  character  and  resolution  of 
the  instructor.  A  Dr.  Arnold  can  work  wonders  with  means  that  prove 
utterly  inadequate  with  weaker  spirits.  We  agree  with  Prof.  Pillans, 
that  in  almost  every  case  "  where  young  people  are  taught  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  are  quite  as  happy  in  school  as  at  play ;  seldom  less  delighted, 
nay,  often  more,  with  the  well  directed  exercises  of  their  mental  ener- 
gies, than  with  that  of  their  muscular  powers." — London.  Critic, 


[For  the  Indiana  Scliooi  Journal. 
EOLUS. 

BT  P.  FI8H£  BBKD. 

Arise !  Eolus,  from  thy  mystic  cell, 

And  wake  thy  sluggard  servants  to  their  duty! 
Arouse  the  slumberiiig  zephyrs  from  tlio  dell, 

To  breathe  their  sighs  where  Flora  sits  in  bcaut.v! 
Would  they  had  never  flown  to  Borean  zone. 

To  be  back  driven  by  the  sturdy  gale, 
Who  swells  their  voices  to  his  boisterous  tone. 
And  hurls  their  gentle  music-tones  from  out  the  sunny  vale. 
11 
The  Borean  bell  has  tolled  the  lowly  vespers 

Of  the  pent  up  winds,  who,  pensive,  grieve 
In  mournful  sweetness,  while  their  sniothcrd  whisperj* 

Are  BO  softly  breathed  to  summer  eve; 
And  whirlwinds,  big  with  power,  await  the  hour 

When  they  shall  burst  their  mountain  bands  asunder. 
And  ravish  Beauty,  in  her  blooming  bower. 
And  hurl  her  dirge,  to  hill  and  dale,  in  tones  of  mighty  thunder! 
Ill 
For  at  thy  stern  command  old  Boreas  fills, 

With  furious,  howling  storms,  the  earth  and  ocean  ; 
And  drives  CoUina  from  the  trembling  hills, 

To  gaze  with  wonder  at  the  strange  commotion! 
For  ocean,  hill  and  plain,  must  feel  the  bane 

Of  storm  and  tempest,  as,  in  wild  elation. 
Their  reckless  arms  do  strive,  with  might,  and  main, 
To  strew  the  fresh  and  blooming  earth  with  ghastly  desolation : 
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[From  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
WINTHROP  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Winthrop  B.  Smith,  the  senior  member  of  the  Publishing  House  of 
TV.  B.  Smith  ^  Co.,  was  bom  in  Washington,  Litchfield  Gountj,  Con- 
necticut) in  the  year  1806.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1833,  where  he 
associated  himself  with  W.  T.  Truman ;  and  together,  under  the  name 
of  Truman  &  Smith,  they  engaged  in  the  book-business  the  same  year ; 
and  the  following,  in  1834,  they  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  Ec- 
lectic Series  of  School  Books." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceire  at  this  time,  when  our  schools  are  most  liber- 
ally supplied,  not  only  with  all  kinds  of  excellent  school-books,  but  with 
eveiy  educational  appliance  which  an  enlightened  and  generous  support 
of  our  schools  demands,  the  evils  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  Hhm  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  the  wretched  miscellany  of  books  existing  in 
schools.  Bobinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Testament,  Book  of 
Martyrs.  A;c.,  were  each  and  all  used  as  manuals  in  reading ;  and,  as  a 
<k>nsequence,  classes  were  indefinitely  multiplied,  the  teacher's  labors  in- 
creased, and  the  value  of  his  instruction  greatly  diminished.  Cut  off  from 
the  eastern  cities— railroads  not  then  introduced — and  isolated  as  it  were 
fix>m  all  educational  enterprises,  our  echools  struggled  on  as  best  they 
could,  with  poor  fiustlities,  poor  organization,  and  stinted  support. 

Mr.  Smith  conceived  the  idea  of  having  prepared,  pubtished  and  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  of  the  West,  a  series  of  elementary  text-books  a- 
dapted  to  the  wants  of  schools,  well  graded,  progressive,  interesting,  in- 
structive, appropriate.  Acting  upon  this  idea.  Prof.  W.  H.  McGuffey,  of 
Miami  Universty,  Oxford,  was  engaged  to  compile  a  Series  of  School 
Headers.  These  were  first  published  in  1834,  and  may  justly  claim  to 
be  the  pioneer  school-books  of  the  West  Since  that  time  the  Eclectic 
Series  has  been  repeatedly  revised,  improved,  enlarged,  additions  made  to 
ii»  until  now,  when  the  annual  sales  of  the  different  books  constituting  it, 
exceed  two  million  copies. 

Truman  &  Smith  continued  together  until  1842,  when  Mr.  Truman 
retired,  and  Mr.  Smith  continued  the  business  alone  till  1845,  when  the 
present  firm  of  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.;  was  organized. 

The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  all  the  difterent  departments 
of  the  establishment,  in  manufacturing,  packing,  and  shipping — ^is  about 
two  hundred. 

The  Eclectic  Books  are  printed  from  electrotype,  copper-&ced  plates, 
upon  Adams'  new  patent  Power  Presses,  of  which,  at  times,  there  are 
seventeen,  driven  by  steam,  and  exclusively  engaged  in  printing  "  School 
Books  for  the  Million." 

The  following  sketch  we  copy  from  the  Christian,  Advocak- : 


224  W.  S.  amkh  d  Co, 

"Down  beneath  the  cloud  of  smoke  created  by  the  hand  of  industry^ 
which  hangs  oyer  the  city ;  and  in  among  the  vast  workshops  and  ware- 
houses of  trade  that  have  giyen  wealth  and  fiime,  and  which  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  prosperity  of  Cincinnati,  is  much  of  eztraordinary 
interest.  The  great  improvements  in  mechanical  science  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  into  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  industry,  with  an  exercise  of  that  enlightened  enterprise  which 
distinguishes  the  business  men  of  Cincinnati,  has  caused  the  erection  of 
establishments,  whose  vast  extent  of  business  is  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
thousands  who  daily  pass  beneath  their  shade. 

^'  Who  of  the  throngs  that  crowd  the  busy  center  of  that  great  and 
growing  cibjr,  conceives  that  right  (hare  is  located  a  yast  aujdlliary  to  the 
cause  of  education — a  workship,  where  the  lessons  of  youth  are  prepared 
with  great  care,  skill,  and  ability,  and  from  which  they  are  sent  forth  in 
exhaustless  quantities  over  the  whole  country  ?  Who  supposes  that 
there  is  in  Cincinnati,  the  largest  publishing  house  of  Common  School 
Books  in  the  world  ?  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
The  establishment  we  allude  to  is  that  of  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Edao|- 
tional  Publishers.  It  is  an  old  established  house,  but  has  recently  taken 
possession  of  new  buildings,  planned  and  erected  expressly  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  the  immense  business  of  the  firm.  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co. 
are  exclusive  publishers  of  class-books  especially  adapted  to  the  vanous 
branches  taught  in  the  Free  Public  Schools  of  the  country — ^books  well 
and  widely  known  as  The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

On  the  character  of  the  Eclectic  Series  it  is  not  designed  to  dwell.  The 
public  long  since  passed  its  opinion  on  their  merits.  The  fiu^t  tliAt  about 
two  million  copies  are  sold  annually,  is  more  significant  of  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  than  anything  we  might  say  in  their  praise. 

It  is  well  known  that  Messrs.  Smith  ^  Co.  haye  persistently  refused 
to  add  to  their  list  of  Educational  Works,  only  so  far  as  they  could  pro- 
cure those  of  undoubted  superior  merit,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  eleva- 
ted moral  tendency,  calculated  to  imbue  the  minds  of  youth  with  a 
loye  of  truth  and  yirtue.  To  this  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  unprecedented  popularity  of  their  School  Publications. " 


The  city  of  Mendoza,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  totaly  destroyed 
on  the  20th  of  March  by  an  earthquade.  Nearly  15,000  lives  were  lost, 
and  the  number  who  were  enabled  to  escape  was  very  small 

There  are  30  newspapers  published  in  the  empire  of  Braal,  Bome  of 
them  ol  large  circulation. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  REVENUE  FOR  1861. 


Department  of  Public  Inbtbuctiow, 

Office  of  SuperixtendkntJ 
Indianapolis,  May  29,1861.J 
The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  enumerated  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  as  reported  in  Noyembcr,  1860,  and  the  atnount  of 
common  school  revenues  collected  in  each  county  for  apportionment,  and 
the  distributive  share  thereof^  apportioned  to  each  county  according  to 
said  enumeration : 


i 

8 

S3 

COUNTIES. 

No.  of  chil- 
dren    be- 
tween five 
and  21  y'rs 
in  each  Co. 

School  reve- 
nues for  ap- 
portionme't 
collected  in 
each  county 

Distributive 
share    ap- 
portion 0  d 
to     each 
county. 

1  Adams,        -        .        - 

2  Allen,        .... 

3  Bartholomew,         -         -    - 

4  •Benton, 
6  Blackford,     - 

6  Boono,     -        -        .        - 

7  Brown,  •        -        - 

8  Carroll, 

9  Cass.        .... 

10  Clark,     ...        - 

11  Clay,      .... 

12  Clinton, 

13  Crawford,        -        -        - 

14  Daricss,  .        -        - 

15  Dearborn, 

16  Decatur, 

17  Dekalb, 

18  Delaware, 

19  Dubois, 

20  Elkhart. 
>21  Fayette, 

22  Floyd, 

23  Fountain, 

24  Franklin, 

25  Fulton,  -        -        - 

26  Gibson, 

27  Grant,  -        -        . 

28  Greene, 

29  Hamilton, 

30  Harrison,        -        -        - 

31  Hancock,         -        -        - 

*  The  report  frvtn  Bonton  county,  not  received  when  the  apportionment 
vas  made,  shows  a  deoreaso  since  laf^t  year  of  over  six  hundred  dollars  in  the 
amount  of  school  revenue  oollected.  This  county  in  making  the  aj^portion- 
ment  was  estimated  as  paying  the  same  as  last  year.  [  t  Estimated 


3,891 . 

$2,92900. 

$4,202  28 

13,028 

9,24614 

14,07024 

7,401 

9,176  28 

7,993  08 

997 

t2,107  09 

1,076  76 

1,744 

1,23471 

1,888  52 

6,454 

6,37032 

6,97032 

2,752 

1,991 90 

2,972 16 

4,949 

5,725  57 

5,34492 

6,291 

7,16148 

6,79428 

7,202 

8,583  89 

7,77816 

4,852 

4,699  94 

5,24016 

5,835 

5,38407 

6,30180 

3,549 

2,27017 

3,83292 

5,245 

5,095  17 

5,66460 

9,414 

9,58097 

10,167 12 

6,794 

7,69029 

7,337  52 

5,557 

3,545  52 

6,001 56 

6,158 

7,29020 

6,65064 

4,106 

3,206.74 

4,43448 

8,034 

7.610  20 

8,676  72 

3,639 

6,945  65 

3,93012 

6,369 

6,597  70 

6,878  52 

5,525 

6,20686 

5,96700 

7,524 

9.30030 

8,125  92 

4,034 

3,49464 

4,356  72 

5.079 

7,18095 

5,485  32 

6,262 

4,631 21 

6,762  99 

6,300 

4.247  73 

6,80400 

6,893 

5,832  10 

7.44444 

7,276 

5,675  56 

7,85808 

5,363 

5,057  16 

5,79204 

ne 


J^lfparHonment  of  School  BepenuM. 


No.               Counties. 

No.  children 

Soh.  Rev. 

between  6a21 

collected. 

32    Hendricks,      - 

-       6,078 

8,002  09 

33    Henry, 

-       7,696 

9,73478 

34    Howard, 

-      4,805 

4,14304 

35    Huntington,     - 

-       5,886 

3,927  31 

86    Jackson, 

-      6,189 

6,95694 

37    Jasper, 

-       1,676 

1,822  56 

38    Jay,                 -         -         - 

-      4,584 

3,163  29 

39    Jefferson,         .         -         - 

-      9,989 

9,39427 

40    Jennings, 

-      5,893 

4,714  59 

41    Johnson, 

-      5,447 

8,949  86 

42     Knox, 

0,»/Tbo 

6,579  68 

43     Kosciusko, 

-      7,140 

5,92009 

44    Lagrange, 

-      4,380 

3,69448 

45    Lake,               -        -     •   - 

-       3,420 

2,432  35 

46    Laporte, 

-      7,978 

12,188  37 

47     Lawrence,       -         -         . 

•       5,017 

7,627  78 

48    Madison, 

-      6,700 

6,19987 

49    Marion, 

-     12,664 

27,33041 

50    Marshall, 

-      4,799 

4,727  59 

61    Martin, 

-      3,390 

1,787  00 

52    Miami, 

-      6,472 

6,389  05 

53    Monroe,          ... 

.       5,044 

5,414 14 

54    Montgomery, 

-      7,393 

11,402  37 

55    Morgan, 

-      5,945 

6,013  65 

56    Newton, 

900 

34131 

67    Noble, 

-      5,525 

4,406  51 

58    Ohio, 

-      2,041 

2,223  35 

59    Orange, 

-      4,669 

4,831 54 

60    Owen, 

-      5,773 

4,819  72 

61     Parke, 

-      6,068 

7.80025 

62    Perry, 

-      4,507 

3,966  59 

63    Pike,               -        -        - 

-      3,912 

4,224  52 

64    Porter, 

-      3,259 

4,14080 

66    Posey,              -        .        - 

-      6,019 

8,309  51 

66    Pulaski, 

-      2,231 

1,790  94 

67    Putnam,          -        -        - 

-      7,388 

9,791 61 

68    Randolph, 

.      7,161 

5,409  66 

69    Ripley, 

-      7,277 

5.74685 

70    Rush.               -        -        - 

-      5,761 

8,63428 

71     Scott,               .        -        - 

-      2,983 

2,29346 

72     Shelby, 

-      7,469 

8.98906 

73     Spencer,          -        -        - 

-      5,522 

4,51309 

74    Starke,            -        -        - 

868 

813  33 

75     Steuben, 

-      3,970 

2,628  94 

76    St.  Joseph,      - 

-      6,857 

6,31007 

77     Sullivan, 

-      5,813 

6,20023 

78     Switzerland,    - 

.       4,931 

3,75101 

79     Tippecanoe,     - 

-      8,091 

11,52369 

80    Tipton, 

.      3,078 

2,716  65 

81     Union, 

-      2,512 

4,708  92 

82    Vanderburgh. 

-      8,142 

16,274  69 

DistribntiTe 
share  to  each 


6,66424 
8,31168 
5,18940 
6,35688 
6,68412 
1,81008 
4,95072 
10,78812 
6,36444 
5,88276 
6,423  8t 
7,71120 
4,73040 
3,69360 
8,616  24 
5,418  36 
7,23600 
13,677  12 
5,182  92 
3,66120 
6,989  76 
5,447  52 
7,98444 
6,42060 

97200 
5,96700 
2,20428 
5,042  62 
6,23484 
6,55344 
4,867  56 
4,22496 
3,619  72 
6,60052 
2,40948 
7,97904 
7,73388 
7,869 16 
6,22188 
3,22164 
8.066  62 
6,96376 

93744 
4,287  60 
7,40556 
6,27804 
5,32548 
8,738  28 
3,32424 
2,71296 
8,79336 
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3,594 

4,697  81 

3,881 52 

7,369 

10,665  89 

7,958  52 

7,305 

6,344  36 

7,88940 

3,663 

3,709  07 

3,95604 

5,317 

5,749  48 

5,742  36 

6,711 

8  116  76 

7,247  88 

10,769 

17,16  >  88 

11,63052 

4,585 

2,829  58 

4,95180 

3,228 

2,397  73 

3,486  24 

4,245 

3,593  55 
♦973  00 

4,584  60 

83  Vermillion. 

84  Vigo, 

85  Wabash, 

86  Warren, 

87  Warrick. 

88  Washington, 

89  Wayne, 

90  Wells, 

91  White, 

92  Whitley, 


Total,  -  -  -  512,572  $555,196  83    $553,577  76 

The  apportionment  has  been  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  figures  in  the 
printed  tabular  statement  in  the  report  of  the  late  Superintendent.  We 
(car  some  slight  mistakes  will  arise  from  errors  in  ^Xi^prniivg  of  said  ta- 
bles. 

There  will  necessarily  be  a  small  balance  left  in  the  State  Treasury, 
as  we  could  not  send  infinitesimal  fractions  of  a  cent  to  each  child.  This 
amount  will  be  less  the  errors  in  Benton  and  Martin  counties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  above  tables  there  is  not  included 
any  of  the  delinquent  tax  paid  in  last  fall.  W^hen  our  present  State 
Treasurer  assumed  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  in  February  last,  there  was 
not  one  cent  of  money  on  hand  as  shown  in  his  official  statement  at  that 
time.  The  school  revenue  of  the  fall  previoius  had  already  been  used  for 
other  purposes.  Hcnco  we  could  only  give  each  county  credit  for  the 
amount  paid  in  this  spring.  The  State  ofiicers  desire  to  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  all  moneys  received  by  them,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  that  which  they  have  never  seen  or  controlled. 

Miles  J.  Fletcher, 

&'aj?7.  PiiJAic  InUrucUon. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL   FUND. 

On  Thursday,  May  30th,  the  following  resolution  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Education,  and  adopted  in  the  Senate  on  motion  of 
Mr.  line,  the  Senator  from  Franklin : 

Whereas,  tiie  Auditors  of  several  counties  of  the  State  have  failed  to  make 
their  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  is  required 
by  the  Bchool  Law,  passed  at  the  last  regular  setwion  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  Indiana,  thereby  preventing?  the  Superintendent  from  making  his 
distribution  of  the  school  funds  equitably,  by  the  time  such  distribution  was 
required  to  be  made  by  law  :  Therefore,' 

Kesolvso,  That  we  ap2>rovo  of  the  delay  of  the  Superintendent  in  making 
said  distribution  until  suid  County  Auditors  have  mads  their  reports  as  re- 
quired by  the  law. 

liEsoLviLD,  That  it  is  of  the  higliest  importance  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Indiana,  that  every  public  otHcer  connected  with  the  school  law.  ci- 
ther directly  or  remotely,  should  be  prompt  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  official 
duty. 

*  Amount  on  hand  in  Lagrange  Co.,  not  inchulod  in  ihis  year's  report. 
Deduct  $700  G7  repaid  Marshall  county  on  account  of  error  loHt  year. 


2*8  *   Superintendents  Circular. 

To  THE  Pkople  of  Indiaxa  : — 

Yo\ir  Superintendent  is  glad  at  length  to  be  able  to  make 
the  opport'OTiniont  of  the  School  Revenue.  He  has  no  apology  toolfer 
for  the  delay,  but  would  respectfully  submit  a  brief  explanation. 

For  year.^  past  my  predecessors,  making  their  apportionments  at  the 
time  prcscril.-d  by  law,  have  Ijcen  obliged  to  act  in  a  great  degree  upon 
"mere  gm^s  work."  Their  ''guessing"  was  always  for  a  less  amomit 
than  was  actually  collected.  This  overj)lus  waa  never  afterward  heard 
of.  The  County  Treasurers  claimed  that  they  paid  it  into  the  Stete 
Treasury  ;  the  State  Treasurers  say  that  it  was  used  up  for  other  pur- 
poses— which  was  of  course  in  violation  of  all  law.  It  is  sufficient  fiw 
us  to  know  that  the  money  was  lost  to  the  school  revenue.  The  Hon. 
Samuel  L.  Rngg,  late  Superintendent,  says  in  his  report : 

" We  I orret  very  much  to  see  so  large  an  amount  of  the  school  reve- 
nue which  Is  collected  for  tuition  fail  to  reach  its  appropriate  object.  The 
statement  shows  that  there  are  balances  of  school  revenue  in  the  State 
Treasury  now  amounting  to  $303,921  68,  which  has  been  accumulating 
iV.ere  for  many  years,  under  a  very  defective  provision  of  the  school  law." 

Tl?  T,e/i<latuie  at  its  regular  session  provided  for  the  repayment  of 
this  h  r :s.  The  first  installment  of  $25,000  will  be  paid  in  June  1862, 
and  the  samo  amount  semi-annually  thereafter  until  it  is  all  repaid.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  i*ccurrence  of  this  difficulty,  the  Legislature,  by  a 
special  prln•isi^^,  subjected  the  County  Auditors  who  failed  to  report  at 
the  prop<»r  time,  (o  a  diminution  of  $100  in  the  apportionment  lo  the  de- 
linquent count  ios.  the  amount  to  bo  withheld  by  the  Supermtendcnt,  and 
the  counties  to  recover  by  suit  from  the  Auditors.  Severe  as  the  penal- 
ty seemed,  it  failed  entirely  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  When  the  day 
cam©  to  make,  the  apportionment  twcnty-flve  counties  had  not  reported. 
The  Superintendent  was  not  omniscient — he  did  not  know  the  amount  of 
tax  that  would  l>e  paid  in,  or  how  large  the  delinquent  list  would  be.  To 
him  it  was  all  darkness,  not  even  having  correct  data  of  former  appor- 
tionments to  guide  him.  He  therefore  determined  not  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter until  the  delinquent  counties  did  report.  To  liave  pursued  any  other 
course  would  have  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  the  school  rcveuue,  and 
continued  the  complication  of  this  alread^  tangled  matter.  He  deemed  * 
it  best  to  remedy  the  difficulty  now,  although  he  deeply  sympathised 
with  the  poor  teachers  all  over  the  State  who  were  anxiously  waiting  ior 
their  pay.  But  none  would  have  been  in  this  condition  had  not  nearly 
everj'  district  in  the  State,  in  violation  of  all  law,  persisted  in  employing 
teachers  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue.  This  difficulty  is  sef^tled  for  the 
future,  as  no  teacher  can  be  employed  unless  the  Township  has  the 
money  on  hand  for  the  payment  of  said  teacher. 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate: 
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"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Siudabftker,  it  was 

Beaaioefl,  That  the  Saperintondent  of  Public  Instruction  be,  and  is 
hereby,  requested  to  inform  the  Seuate  at  ad  cftrly  day  the  cause  of  the 
dehy  in  the  distribution  of  the  School  Revenue ;  and  if  the  delay  is  oc- 
casioned by  Ck>unty  Auditors  failing  to  make  reports  as  the  lavv  requires, 
to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  names  of  such  dullnqiicnts  ^nd  the  counties 
to  which  they  belong ;  also,  to  recommend  such  amendments  to  the  school 
law,  if  it  is  required,  as  will  insure  promptness  in  the  distribution  of  the 
school  rcTcnue,  as  requireil  by  law,  hereafter. " 

The  Superintendent  replied,  giving  his  reasons  as  to  why  he  had  not 
made  the  apportionment.  His  conduct  was  endoraed  by  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  which  makes  further  explanation  unnecessary. 

The  Superintendent  also  ui^ed  the  justice  of  passing  an  act  to  relieve 
the  County  Auditors,  believing  that  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  report  at  the  time  required  by  law.  They  were  accordingly  re- 
leved. 

This  bill  was  not  passed  until  the  eveninj^-  of  the  28th  of  May,  which 
made  a  diiTcrcncc  of  $2,500  in  the  apportionment ;  hence  you  see  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  distribution  until  the  29th,  and  on  that  day  it 
was  made. 

Benton  and  Martin  counties  have  not  yet  reported.  Martin  will,  how- 
ever, draw  more  than  she  pays  in.  'J'he  delinquent  list  is  unusually 
large  this  year.  By  the  new  law  tliere  Ls  to  be  a  fall  apportionment, 
which  will  include  the  delinquent  tax.  Township  and  City  Trustees 
should  specially  remember  that  they  must  not  hereafter  employ  teachers 
unless  the  money  is  on  hand  to  pay  tlicni.  This  matter  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  notes  to  the  School  Law. 

The  apportionment  of  the  Coiigrcs^sional  Township  revenue  is  a  mat- 
ter which  the  Superintendent  does  not  control.  The  amount  arising 
from  this  fund  is  known  to  each  Auditor,  and  he  is  to  be  governed  in  dis- 
tributing it  by  the  following  provisions  of  tlie  School  Law  : 

"  In  making  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Common  School  rev- 
enue, the  Auditor  shall  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Congressional  Town- 
ship school  revenue  belonging  to  each  city,  town  and  township,  and  shall 
60  apportion  the  Common  School  revenue  as  to  equalize  the  amount  of 
♦available  school  revenue  for  tuition  to  eacli  city,  town  and  township,  as 
near  as  may  be  according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  therein  :  Pro- 
vided, howet^er,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  income  of  the  Congressional 
township  fund  belonging  to  any  Congicssional  town.ship,  or  part  of  such 
township,  IxJ  diminished  by  such  distribution  or  diverted  to  any  other 

township." 

In  conclusion,  your  Superintendent  would  remark  that  he  had  antici- 
pated many  pleasant  and  profitable  meetings  with  the  friends  of  educa- 
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tion  in  each  county.  But  now  an  intense  feeling  of  excitement  fills  eve- 
ry mind,  and  men  are  loth  to  listen  to  anything  that  does  not  savor  of 
war.  Discouraging  as  this  may  seem,  he  will  yet  visit  you.  He  Mill 
give  due  notice  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming,  and  he  would  ask  of  the 
Auditors  that  they  notify  the  Township  Trustees  and  teachers,  and  se* 
cure  the  Court  House,  that  he  may  address  them  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on 
the  day  of  his  visit.  He  will  also  be  pleased  to  address  the  citizen.s  of 
of  each  county  seat  and  vicinity-  at  7  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

Miles  J.  Fletcher, 
Indianapolis,  June  1,  1861.]  SapH  Pub.  InstrxtcUm. 


iMaihematica]     Deparluiivnt. 


UANIKL  liJ.KWOOii.  hl>i  TOK. 


Problem  Xo.  21U 
A  farmer  gave  his  son  $100  with  which  to  purchase  one  hundred  head 
<,f  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  ;  for  the  aittle  ho  gave  $10  per  head,  for  the 
liogs  ;J3,  and  for  the  sheep  fifty  cents.     Required  the  number  of  each. 
Solution. — IJv  Q. 

Let  j=the  number  of  cattle, 
y=the  number  of  liogs, 
2=lho  number  of  sheep. 
Then  we  have, 

li)^ 

eliminating  z,  we  get  l().r-|-5v--  1*^'.  whence  y^=20 , 

5 

liut  X  and  y  are  both  positive  intL';i:ers,  and,  therefore,  -r-       must 

1)0  a  positive  integer  less  than  '20.     The  only  value  of  x  which  will  sati-^-  • 
fy  these  conditions  is  ;;  ~  5 ;  whence  y  =  1,  and  z  =94. 

— Solutions  of  this  problem  were  also  given  by  Ithamer  B.  Lamb. 
EmviN  (-.  Farql'Har,  and  Johx  M.  Tuornburgiis. 

Problem  No.  2'20. — liv  Ithamer  B.  Lamb. 

A  gentleman  has  11  garments,  worth  $06,  consisting  of  coats  at  §12. 
pantaloons  at  $5,  hats  at  $4,  and  vests  at  $2.    How  many  has  he  of  each? 
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Pbobueh  No.  221.— By  Ithamkb  B.  Lamb. 

A  prise  of  $100  is  to  be  divided  among  75  men  according  to  foar 

grades  of  merit ;  the   men  in  the  several  grades  are  to  receive  Si    i 

•J,    i». 
$1  Ji,  and  $3^  each  respectively.     How  many  are  there  in  each  grade? 

Pboblem  No.  222.— Bv  U. 

Suppose  eight  men,  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  F,  G,  H,  all  start  from  the  same 
ix>int  A  travels  North  4  miles;  B,  North  45  decrees  East,  5  miles  ;  G, 
Bast,  6  miles ;  D,  South  45  degrees  East,  7  miles ;  R,  South,  8  miles ; 
F,  South  45  degrees  West,  9  miles  ;  G,  West,  10  miles  ;  H,  North  45 
degrees  West,  11 ;  after  each  has  arrived  at  these  respective  distances 
from  the  starting  point,  in  the  given  directions,  raquircd  the  distance 
from  each  man  to  each  one  of  the  others. 

Problem  No.  223.— By  Q. 

Inflcribe  the  maximum  cylinder  in  the  solid  generated  by  evolving 
the  cycloid  about  its  base. 


Besident   Editor's   Department. 


We  have  reserved  a  smaller  space  than  usual  for  our  Miscellany  this 
month,  in  order  to  give  the  Superintendent's  report  of  the  Apportion- 
ment of  the  School  Revenue.  Several  errors  occurring  in  it  as  first  pub- 
lished, it  has  been  revised  by  the  Superintendent,  and  is  now  given  cor- 
rect Those  papers  which  were  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  the  Superin- 
tendent about  the  apportionment  should  now  copy  the  accompanying 
Circular,  at  least,  and  thus  set  the  Superintendent  and  theinsdves  right 
before  the  people,  many  of  whom  will  not  otherwise  see  it.* 

— The  article  on  "Education,"  embracing  the  first  several  pages  of 
the  Journal,  (to  be  concluded  in  next  number,)  will  interest  and  repay. 
Dr.  Ellsworth  is  well  known  as  a  vigorous  and  correct  thinker,  and  a 
true  friend  of  popular  education.     Read  it,  parents  especially. 

H.  H.  T. 


INSTITUTE  AT  BUTLERVILLE. 


A  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Butlerville,  Jennings  county, 
(-ommencing  on  tne  29th  inst.,  and  continuing  three  weeks.  The  Insti- 
tute will  be  conducted  by  J.  Hurty  as  Principal,  assisted  by  an  able  corps 
of  teachers  and  lecturers.    A  thorough  course  of  instruction  and  practical 
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illustration  iu  elementary  branches  will  be  given.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  last 
week  of  the  session. 

Good  for  Jennings !  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  Institute  ever  or- 
ganised in  the  county.  A  few  years  ago  an  Association  was  organized, 
which  after  holding  several  pleasant  sessions  ^as  allowed  to  die,  simply, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  for  want  of  a  competent  leader.  Hence  we 
think  the  teachers  of  that  county  are  fortunate  at  this  time  in  securing 
the  services  of  so  able  an  instructor  as  Mr.  Ilurty.  May  success  attend 
this  meeting ;  events  like  this  speak  a  brighter  day  for  Jennings. — h.  h.  t. 


Lewis's  Normal  Institute— Boston. — This  new  Institution  for  the 
education  of  "guides  in  PhTsical  Culture,"  will  commence  its  first  ses- 
sion on  the  4th  inst.,  to  continue  nine  weeks.  The  instructors  are  T.  H. 
Hoskins.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  ;  Josiah  Curtis.  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Physiology  ;  Walter  Channing,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  ;  Dio 
Lewis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gymnastics.  Tickets  for  the  course,  $75 ; 
Matriculation,  $5  ;  Diploma,  $10.  Address  the  Secretary,  T.  C.  Sever- 
ance, Boston,  Mass. 

Physical  Culture,  especially  in  the  department  of  Gymnastics,  is  one 
of  those  arts  which  demand  the  living  teacher.  The  subject  has  long 
occupied  attention,  but  the  organization  of  a  college  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  both  the  art  and  science  of  physical  training  is  a  recent  thing. 

Those  who  ai-e  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lewis'  novel  sy.>>Lcm  of  Gymnas- 
tics will  admit  the  superiority  of  its  exercises  over  tho.se  of  the  ordinary 
gymnasium.  All  the  exercises  are  adapted  equally  to  both  sexes.  Wc 
confidently  predict  its  success.  ii.  il  t. 

The  following  should  have  U'»pearcd  in  the  May  number,  but  was 
mislaid.     We  insert  it  now  to  atone  for  a  seeming  neglect: — 

Columbus,  Ind.,  April  6,  186L 

Ed.  Jouunal — We  have  opened  the  Columbus  Institute,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  week  have  enrolled  355  pupils — a  much  greater  num- 
ber than  have  ever  been  enrolled  in  this  school. 

We  are  keeping  a  registry  of  the  names  of  visitors ;  number  now,  43. 

I  have  never  seen  a  community  more  interested  in  schools  than  this 
at  the  present  time.  Since  organizing  we  have  employed  two  additional 
teachers.     I  am  fairly  in  the  "  Harness  "  again. 

Your.s,  truly,      J.  il.  OLCOTT. 


The  New  School  Law,  with  copious  notes  and  suggestions  by  the  Su- 
perintendent, is  now  ready.  Teachers  and  School  officers  can  have  it 
by  addressing  the  Superintendent. 
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Unaocbntsd  Yowxls. — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  May  number  of  the  Mass,  Teacher,  which  we  had  in- 
tended to  copy  into  this  month's  Journal,  but  for  want  of  room  defer  it 
to  a  future  No.  The  writer  reviews  an  article  in  the  N.  Y,  World  on 
''  Pronouncing  Dictionaries,"  condemning  "both  our  distinguished  Amer- 
ican lexicographers  for  their  treatment  of  the  vowels  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables, and  urging  the  publication  of  a  work  in  which  all  the  vowels 
shall  have  their  exact  and  distinctive  quality  presented  to  the  eye  by 
some  device  of  notation."  The  writer  in  the  Ikacher  maintains  that  the 
attempt  would  be  a  &ilure,  and  that  such  a  system,  if  possible,  "  would 
be  so  complex  and  cumbrous  as  to  perplex  rather  than  assist  the  inquirer." 

So  we  think.  Whenever  we  atempt  to  indicate  the  exact  and  distinc- 
tive qufdity  of  each  vowel  by  a  system  of  notation,  the  result  will  be  to 
unduly  increase  the  quantity,  and  thus  enhance  the  very  evil  sought  to 
be  remedied:  viz.,  imperfect  or  defective  pronunciation.  H.  H.  T. 

CoLLEGK  Commencements.— The  Annual  Examination  and  Gommenoe- 
ment  exercises  of  the  various  colleges  in  our  State,  so  fikr  as  we  have 
heard,  have  been  both  interesting  and  encouragmg.  Asbury  University 
graduated  a  large  class,  whose  literary  exercises  are  highly  commended. 

The  Bloomington  BepuUican  says  the  examinatian  of  the  classes  in  the 
State  University  was  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  classes  of 
Franklin  College  at  no  former  period  accquited  themselves  so  honorably. 
The  exercises  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University  are  now  in  progress,  (June 
28th).  So  fer,  they  are  eminently  satis&ctory.  The  Catalogue  for  18- 
60-1  shows  the  Institution  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  are  of 
Seniors,  6  ;  Juniors,  11 ;  Sophomores,  15  ;  Freshmen,  25;  Irregular,  19 ; 
College  Preparatory,  66 ;  English  Department,  101 ;— total,  243.  This 
Innstitution  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

The  McLean  Female  Institute  closed  the  year  on  the  26th  ult.,  with . 
great  credit  to  teachers  and  pupils.      The  ill  health  of  Mr.  Todd  has 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  position  as  Principal.    Rev.  C.  Sturdevant, 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  to  be  his  successor.    /The  Catalogue  of  the  Insti- 
tute shows  an  average  attendance  of  175  pupils. 


The  department  of  Practical  Teachings  is  omitted  this  month  on  ac- 
count of  the  multiplicity  of  duties,  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  the 
school  in  the  University,  and  illness  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Benton. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Smith  is  School  Fxaminer  for  this  (Marion)  county.  P.  0. 
address,  Indianapolis.  We  shall  give  the  names  and  postal  address  of 
all  the  Examiners  as  soon  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

The  Dictionary  Prize  Essay  will  be  published  in  our  next  number. 
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QLEANINOS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Many  excellent  School  Reports  have  recently  reached  our  tahle,  for 
which  we  thank  the  authors.  If  our  space  permitted,  we  should  be 
glad  to  make  a  careful  review  of  some  of  them,  but  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  gleanings,  upon  the  most  important  topics  here  discussed. 

Indiana. — Naturally,  we  turn  to  our  own  State  first.  The  most  im- 
portant statistical  information  contained  in  the  report  has  already  been 
given  in  this  Journal.  Upon  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools  Mr.  Rugg 
says: — 

"Next  to  sufficient  revenue  for  the  support  of  our  system  of  public 
inBtruction,  our  greatest  educational  necessity  and  want  is  a  school  for 
the  instruction  and  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  their  profession — a  school  to  do  in  tlic  business  of 
teachinp;  that  which  is  not  done  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  The 
State  University,  and  most  of  the  universities,  college.s,  and  high  schools 
within  the  State,  enjoy  high  reputations  for  excellence  and  efficiency  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  usefulness  ;  yet  they  do  not  lessen  the  neces- 
sity for  a  pood  normal  school. 

Such  a  school  would  not  become  a  competitor  with  other  schools  for 
their  public  or  private  patronage,  nor  withdraw  from  them  their  pupils 
or  support.  The  full  measure  of  favor  which  such  other  schools  receive, 
they  would  enjoy  still.  It  would  no  doubt  tend  to  facilitate,  and  not  in 
the  least  obstruct  the  success  of  all  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
State,  whether  public  or  private.  The  schools  already  established  in  the 
State  will  always  l)0  needed  among  us  for  the  training  and  disciplining  of 
mind,  and  for  directing  it  toward  maturity  in  the  acquisition  of  all  use- 
ful kuowledpjo,  to  fit  it  for  all  the  diversified  vocations  of  future  life. 

The  Normal  School  should  occupy  and  fill  a  place  in  our  educational 
system  which  is  not  at  present  fully  occupied  by  any  of  the  other  schools. 
Its  special  business  should  be  to  teach  and  give  ample  instruction  in  the 
philosophy  and  art  of  teaching,  by  the  most  approved  and  successful 
modes,  tendinis:  thruiij^hout  the  whole  course  of  instruction  to  an  imme- 
diate and  coniplcfci  preparation  for  the  business  of  successful  teaching." 

Rhode  Island. — "  One  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  educa- 
tional proj^i-ess  is  scrn  in  the  greater  regard  in  which  schools  are  held  by 
parents  thenist  Ives.  After  a  pretty  careful  sun-ey  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  I  am  wavranted  in  saying,  that  in  no  previous  year 
has  there  been  so  many  school  visits  by  parents,  as  during  the  present 

*  *  Parents  jire  beginning  to  understand,  that  all  that  a  State  can 
do  toward  the  estihli.shment  of  efficient  schools,  is  to  place  in  their  hands 
the  power,  and  in  part  the  means ;  while  the  entire  character  and  suc- 
cess of  the  school  ('(  pend  ultimately  upon  themselves.  The  State  sup- 
plies the  theory  of  education  ;  the  people  must  give  it  its  practical  solu- 
tion. Our  schools  must  be  fostered  and  sustained  by  individual  as  well 
as  collective  infiuence.  Teachers  may  discipline  and  instruct,  but  pa- 
rents mast  manifest  their  sympathy  and  give  their  encouragement 

"  Another  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  our  common  schools, 
18  found  in  the  enlarged  liberality  of  districts  for  the  construction  of 
school  edifices.  The  old  queries,  How  small  and  how  cheaply  can  we 
^build  ?  or,  at  how  trifling  an  expense  can  we  make  the  old  house  answer? 
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are  yielding  to  the  inquiries,  What  are  the  most  tf^Mrored  plans  of  con- 
struction ?  What  form  of  seats  is  most  conducive  to  comfort  ?  What 
is  the  best  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  ?  How  can  we  make  the 
school  house  the  most  attractive  ?  What  will  render  it,  most  effectively, 
an  ud  and  not  a  hindranoe  in  the  improvement  of  the  morals  and  taat^ 
and  in  the  advancement  of  the  intellectual  development  of  our  children? 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  the  next  generation  will  look  in  vain  for 
an  absolutely  poor  school  house  in  the  State." — Damd  Leach,  Suft 

California. — "  The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great  progress 
and  prosperity  to  our  schools ;  not  alone  on  account  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholars  enrolled,  but  that  there  has  been  more  efficiency  in 
teaching,  and  greater  improvement  in  the  regularity  and  per  centage  of 
attendance." 

EVSNIITQ  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

''  In  California,  where  the  tide  of  fortune  and  success  is  so  fluctuating, 
and  where  the  rich  and  powerful  of  to-day  may  be  the  penniless  of  to- 
morrow, there  will  always  be  a  class  of  voung  lads,  possessing  superior 
ability  and  intellect,  thus  deprived,  in  the  morning  of  life,  of  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  liberal  education  ;  who  by  means  of  evening  school  in- 
struction will  be  enabled  to  refresh  their  minds,  and  continue  the  studies 
they  early  commenced. 

There  is  also  a  large  class  of  foreign  population  in  our  city,  who  have 
received  great  benefits  and  blessings  from  the  instruction  imparted  in 
these  schools.  Many  of  the  young  men  in  the  Foreign  Evening  School, 
who  were  ignorant  of  our  language  and  institutions,  have  shown  com- 
mendable zeal  and  progress  in  their  studies. — James  Dmman^  8np^t. 

CoNNBCTicuT. — Superintendent  Camp  makes  a  fine  report.  Teachers' 
Institutes  have  been  held  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  has  been  very  good.  Many  school 
houses  have  been  built,  nearly  all  with  provision  for  ventilation.  Gym- 
nastic apparatus  has  been  introduced  into  many  schools,  and  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  physical  culture  and  health  than  formerly.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  for  school  purposes  is  108,389  ;  number  of 
public  or  common  schools,  1,843 ;  dividend  per  scholar  of  the  school 
fund,  ;^1,15 ;  wages  of  teachers  per  month,  males  $31,  females  $17,34  ; 
number  of  volumes  in  School  Libraries,  42,176.     We  quote  one  passage: 

"It  would  be  well  for  every  community  to  remember  that  it  requires 
the  combined  inteiest  of  three  classes  in  order  to  have  a  good  school: — 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  should  all  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  interest  and  instruct  the  pupils 
when  at  school,  but  he  is  not  expected  to  pass  with  a  search  warrant 
about  the  different  habitations,  to  find  pupils,  or  assist  in  awe-striking  such 
children  as  mothers  fmd  it  difficult  to  control.  Let  parents  be  prompt  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of  their  children.  Unseas- 
onable and  irregular  attendanoe  are  evidently  among  the  most  common 
causes  of  want  of  interest  and  want  of  progress  in  our  district  schools." 


0:5*  Subscriptions  to  the  School  Journal  can  commence  at  any  time. 
— Charles  Scribner.  New  York,  pnliBhes  the  best  mapR  for  the  whole  Union. 
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W.  D.  Henkle,  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  0.,  intends  to  im- 
proTe  the  present  vacation  in  preparing  a  Key  to  his  Algebra. 

Brjant's  Commercial  College,  Indianapolis,  is  closed  till  October  Ist. 

G.  P.  Randall,  Chicago,  is  at  present  designing  a  Tery  fine  college 
building  for  Metropolis  City,  111.,  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Robert  Eidd,  the  Elocutionist,  whom  most  of  our  readers  know  as  a 
popular  teacher  and  author,  is  a  Captain  in  the  Volunteer  Armj  from 
Indiana.     '*  Captain  Eidd  *' — ^that  sounds  familiar !  — Jouanal  of  Progress. 

Prof.  E.  Loomis  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College. 

Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New  Tork,  whose  worth  is  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  science  and  literature,  died  Feb.  8th.  Many 
sons  of  science  have  been  encouraged  by  him  in  the  outset  of  their  ca- 
reer, and  still  follow  worthily  in  his  footsteps. 


The  Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association  adopted,  during  its  last 
session,  the  following  sensible  resolution: 

^^  Besolvedf  That  when  qualifications  are  equal,  and  equal  service  ren- 
dered, male  and  female  teachers  should  receive  equal  compensation." 

The  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  graduated  last  year  1,497 
.students  as  doctors  of  medicine. 

The  Capital  of  Washington  Territory  has  been  removed  to  Vancouver. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Fifth  Reader  of  the  Sduxl  and  FamUif  Series,  By  Marcius  Will- 
son,  Author  of  Primary  History,  Histoiy  of  tJie  United  ^ateSy  Amcr%c(o\ 

History,  aiid  Outlives  of  Qeiwal  History,    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

Received  from  the  author.  We  have  not  time  to  examine  this  work  for 
notire  this  month  as  it  deserves,  and  therefore  simply  present  the  head^ 
of  the  several  divisions,  and  reserve  our  comments  for  next  number 

Part  I. — Elocutionary  ; 

Part  II. — Herpetology,  or  Natural  History  of  Reptiles. 

Part  III. — Scecond  Division  of  Human  Physiology  and  Healtli, 

Part  IV. — Second  Division  of  Botany. 

Part  V. — Ichthyology,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Fishes. 

Part  VI. — Civil  Architecture. 

Part  VII. — Second  Division  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Part  VIII. — ^First  Division  of  Physical  Geography. 

Part  IX. — First  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Part  X. — First  Division  of  Geology. 

Part  XI. — ^Ancient  History  Prior  to  the  Christian  Era. 
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The  AQanvUc  Monthly,  for  Julj.    Boston:  Tickkor  *  Fields.    $3  a  year. 

Tha  well  filled  pages  of  the  Atlaittic  are  ever  a  treat  to  lovers  of  lit- 
erature, art,  politics  and  romance.  The  articles  bear  the  stamp  of  great 
minds,  and  lift  the  soul  fiir  above  the  common  view.  ''  Sun-Painting  and 
Sun-Sculpture,"  "London  Working-Men's  College,"  "Emancipation  in 
Russia,"  "Greek  Lines,"  and  "United  States  and  Europe,"  in  this  number, 
are  articles  of  great  merit.  It  contains  also  several  good  War  articles. 
The  Ladies^  Repository,     Cineifinati:  Poe  4"  Hitchcock,    $2  a  year.  July. 

As  a  literary  and  reliigious  magazine  for  the  &mily,  for  amount  and 
quality  of  reading  matter,  for  mechanical  execution  and  beauty  of  illus- 
tration, the  RsposiTonr  is  unexcelled. 
Harper* 9  New  MontMy  Magazine,     Neuj  York:  Harper  4*  Brathere,  $3  a  y. 

The  July  number  has  just  reached  us,  and  is  an  excellent  one,  con- 
taining articles  of  rare  intererst,  elegantly  and  profusely  illustrated. 
"New  York  circumnavigated,"  an  illustrated  sketch,  and  "Tha  Masses," 
editorial,  are  all  we  have  read  of  this  number,  and  they  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  No.  The  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events,  Editor's  Ta- 
Ide,  and  Foreign  Bureau,  are  our  &vorite  departments  in  Habpeb 

WeOem  (Hive  Branch,  The  war  has  not  withered  the  Olive  Brakoh, 
bat  catching  the  spirit  of  the  hour  it  dons  a  new  and  beautiful  dress,  and 
flings  to  the  breeze  the  hammer  of  "  Union  and  Liberty." 

Union,  Liberty,  Temperance,  and  Social  Reform !  Noble  themes,  and 
well  handled  by  the  talented  editress. 

2he  Journal  of  Progress,  Cincinnati,  0.,  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges. 
Every  number  is  laden  with  fresh  thoughts  from  the  best  educators  in 
Ohio,  and  brie(  terse,  spicy  notes  by  the  editors.  Send  ibr  a  copy  and 
see  if  does  not  "  confirm  the  recommend." 

— ^Other  exchanges  will  be  noticed  from  month  to  month. 


OUR  OFFER. 

We  offer  to  any  person  who  will  send  ns  the  names  of  five  new  subscri- 
bers, ^with  the  money  enclosed)  fivb  copies  of  "Gleanings  from  School- Life 
Experience,''  an  instructive  and  useful  work,  worth  40  cents* 

For  TXN  subscribers,  a  copy  of  *' Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion," a  year,  or  Harper's  Magazine,  or  Atlantic  Monthly. 

For  TwiLVE  subscribers,  a  copy  of  "  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Oazetteer 
of  the  World,-'  a  magnificent  standard  work,  containing  a  greater  amount  of 
matter  than  any  other  single  volume  in  the  English  language.    Worth  |6. 

For  TirTEEic  subscribers,  a  copy  f  either  Webster  or  Worcester's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary. 

Subscriptions  for  the  fall  year,  and  the  money  to  accompany  the  order. 


CoKBxcTioN. — Near  the  bottom  page  187^  in  Mr.  Cole's  address,  the  word 
Kakon  occurs  twice  ;  the  first  should  be  Kalon. 
Page  181  in  last  number  should  have  read  179. 
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HAMILTON  COUNTY  TEACIIEBS*  INSTITUTE 


A  Teachers'  Institate  will  bo  opened  in  Noblesville,  littmilton  county,  on 
Monday,  August  5tb,  1801,  and  continue  in  session  one  week. 

TEACHERS. 
Primary  Reading,  Mrs.  M.  Wann.        English  Grammar,  - 


Elocution, Algebra,         Prof.  G.  W.  IIom- 

Mental  Arithmetic.  Isaac  Jones.  Elements  of  Hhotoric,      "        ^* 

Practical  Arithmetic,  A.  P.  Howe.        Physiology. 

Daily  Lectures  on  Modes  of  Teaching,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hose, 

Text-Books.— Readers— McGuffcy's  and  Kidd's  Elocution.  Gram  jiiars — 
Pinneo  and  Butler's;  Rhetoric— Quackenbos',  Part  2d.;  Arithmetics—Men- 
tal, Stoddard's— Practioal,  Ray's  Part  8d  and  Higher  ;  Algebras— Robinsons 
and  Bay's  Elements  ;  Physiology — Cutter's. 

Lectdrss  and  Essats..- Evening  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Profs. 
Uoit  and  Flxtchxb.    Essays  by  various  members  of  the  Institute. 

E7~ Boarding  will  bo  furnished  to  members  without  chaxoe. 

A.  P.  Howe,  Isaac  Jones,    \  G.  W.  IIoss,  A.  M.,  Sup't   ' 

Zenas  Carcv,  Miss  Lindsay,  >  Executive 
Mrs.  8.  M.  C.  Mo8»,     '    J  Committee. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Thirty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion will  be  held  in  Bbattlkboro,  Vt.,  at  the  Town  Hall,  ob  the  Slst.  82d,  * 
and  28d  days  of  August.    The  Public  Exercises  will  be  as  follows  : 

Wednesday,  Aug.  21.— Organization,  Annual  Address  by  the  President, 
and  discussion  of  the  following  question: 

"How  many  hours  a  day  ougnt  Pupils  to  bo  confined  in  School;  and 
should  they  be  required  to  prepare  lessons  at  home  ? " 

At  8  o'clock,  P.M.,  a  Lecture  oy  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  of  Ohio. 

Thursday.  22d.— Discussion.  Subjects:  *•  The  Proper  Qualifications  of  Pri- 
mary School  Teachers,"  *'  Methods  of  Teaching  Elocution  and  Reading." 

Lectures,  by  H.  E.  Sawykb,  Principal  of  High  School,  Concord.  N .  H.; 
Lewis  B.  Monboe,  on  the  Human  Voice;  and  in  the  evening,  Calvin  Plase, 
D.D.,  President  of  Vermont  University. 

Friday,  28d.— Discussion:  "  Universal  Education  the  Great  Safeguard  of 
a  Republican  Government." 

Lectures,  by  D.  G.  Moobe,  Principal  of  Public  School  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  by 
T.  D.  Adams,  Principal  of  High  School,  NeAvion  Mass.  At  8  o'clock,  p.  M-, 
Lecture  by  Prof.  Edward  Nobtu,  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.  Subject: 
"The  Tuition  of  Amusements." 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting,  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
citizens  of  Brattleboro.  Thobe  who  purpose  to  be  present  will  gieally  ob- 
lige the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  Avill  avoid  personal  inconvenience,  by 
sending  their  names,  as  early  as  possible,  to  Hikam  Obcutt,  West  Brattle- 
boro, Vt.,  or  to  the  Secretary,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

It  is  expected  that  the  usual  reduction  of  fares  on  the  several  Railroadft 
will  be  made,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 

WM.  E.  SHELDON, 

West  Newton,  June  12, 1861 .  Becord'g  See, 


WANTED. — A  situation  as  Principal  of  an  Academy  or  private  school;  by 
a  graduate  of  Indiana  University,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
teacher.  The  most  satisfactory  references  will  be  given.  Address  Resident 
Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  LJnne,  1861. 
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VOL.  VI.       B.  C.  H0BB8,  Editor  for  this  Month.       VO.  8. 

TEACHING  AS  A  LEARNED  PROFESSION,  AND  ITS 
COMPENSATION. 


The  business  of  teaching  is  fast  rising  in  the  respect  of  the  world, 
and  is  now  bold  enough  to  demand  a  place  among  the  hamed  pro- 
fessions, and  claim  a  tide  to  equal  honor  and  emolument.  This  post 
of  honor  should  be  allowed  only  when  the  profession  becomes  learn- 
ed, and  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  the  wages  which  learning  usually 
commands,  until  they  have  in  trade  a  respectable  capital  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  skill  in  teaching. 

In  the  learned  professions,  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  mem- 
bers are  the  capital  invested,  or  stock  in  trade,  and  the  profits  of  the 
investment  are  controlled  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The 
money^  time,  and  labor  necessary  to  acquire  that  knowledge  and 
skill,  make  it  no  trifling  capital,  which  will  only  be  thus  invested 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  profitable  use.  Hence,  educated  labor, 
rare  skill,  and  extraordinary  endowment,  always  command,  and 
justly  coo,  high  wagjes.  The  banker^  whose  vaults  are  filled  with 
Greasure,  and  the  man  of  learning,  who  has  spent  a  competence  in 
money  and  years  of  laborious  study  in  its  acquisition,  should  receive 
larger  returns  for  the  use  of  their  capital,  than  the  shop-keeper  with- 
out money,  or  the  pedagoue  without  knowledge. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  use  of  capital  should  be  in  proportion 
to  its  amount  and  value,  whether  that  value  represent  knowledge 
and  skill  or  dollars  and  cents.  From  this  will  appear  the  justness  of 
the  demand  which  educated  labor  makes  for  high  wages.  A  client 
can  better  afford  to  pay  an  able  attorney  a  large  fee,  than  to  risk  his 
cause  in  the  hands  of  a  country  pettifogger,  who  will  manage  it  for 
a  much  smaller  sum.  A  patient  wotdd  more  wisely  employ  a  skil- 
fiil  and  learned  surgeon,  to  adjust  a  fracture  or  amputate  a  Umb, 
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with  the  prospect  of  a  large  bill  to  foot,  than  to  intruBt  so  importanl 
a  matter  to  an  ignorant  pretender  at  any  price.  And  while  the  at- 
torney and  surgeon  maj  rightfnllj  demand  a  fee  proportionate  to 
their  knowledge  and  skill  employed,  the  professional  quack,  hav- 
ing neither  knowledge  nor  skill,  can  make  no  just  demand  for  wages. 
The  compensation  of  teachers  should,  and  it  will  eventually,  obey 
these  general  principles,  '^mlfeusiness  of  instruction,  before  it  can 
command  the  respect  and  profit^to  which  its  importance  entitles  it, 
must  become  a  learned  profession.  In  our  higher  schools  and  col- 
leges only,  does  it  approximate  so  high  a  rank.  In  our  common 
schools,  where  the  great  business  of  forming  the  character  of  our 
country  for  the  next  age,  is  to  be  principally  accomplished,  we  have 
few  teachers  who  follow  it  for  a  profession,  and  still  a  smaller  num- 
ber who  have  taken  the  pains  to  study  it  as  such.  Our  school  ex- 
aminers, and  others  whose  business  it  is  to  license  and  employ  per- 
sons to  teach,  have  usually  satisfied  themselves  to  know  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  acquainted  with  what  he  is  expected  to  teach,  without  much 
if  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  has  the  skill  to  enable  him  to  suc- 
cessfully communicate  that  knowledge  to  others. 

We  have  but  few  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  devoted 
to  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  and  not  many  books  re- 
lating to  the  subject.  Facilities  for  such  education,,  adequate  to  its 
necessity  and  importance,  should  be  afforded  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  If  private  enterprise  should  not  meet  this  d^nand,  the 
State  can  engage  in  no  more  beneficent  work,  than  while  it  has  dot- 
ted the  land  with  school  houses,  and  made  knowledge  free,  it  pro- 
vide also  teachers  who  are  competent  to  instinict.  I  conceive  that 
quite  as  much  preliminary  education  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
teacher,  as  is  required  in  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine.  There 
is  no  more  difference  in  skill  between  the  experienced  and  learned 
navigator  and  the  coasting  savage,  than  there  is  between  the  profes- 
siond  teacher,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  country  ped- 
agogue of  the  "  Ichabod  Crane  "  school. 

If  the  views  above  stated  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 
West  at  least,  we  do  not  pay  teachers  according  to  correct  rules  of 
economy.  If  suflBicient  encouragement  by  suitable  reward,  is  not  held 
out  to  induce  men  of  learning  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business, 
such  seek  the  more  remunerative  and  leas  laborious  professions.  At 
the  same  time,  the  teachers  in  our  common  schools  are  paid  about 
double  the  wages  of  the  common  bboier,  which  has  allured  a  apawo 
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of  lasy  pretenders  into  the  Bhade,  who  hare  more  skill  at  Uie  pIow» 
the  plane,  or  the  forge,  than  at  the  desk.  I  am  able  to  perceiye  no 
reason  why  a  young  man  should  be  paid  thirty  dollars  per  month 
for  working  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  at  what  he  knows  nothing 
about,  when  he  can  command  but  half  that  sum,  working  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  at  what  he  has  learned  to  do  well.  f 

We  pay  good  teachers  too  little  aand  poor  ones  to  much.  We 
ought  more  justly  to  look  at  their  CapittUt  and  pay  them  according 
to  their  Stock  in  Trade,  Thus  we  will  aid  in  building  up  a  profes-^ 
sion,  more  honorable,  more  learned,  and  more  useful;  and  clear  our 
schools  of  the  quack  educators  upon  whom  the  money  now  paid  foi: 
instniction  is  little  better  than  thrown  away. 

Annapolis,  Ind.,  July  8th,  1861. 


CONVERSATION  A  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 


There  exists,  at  presents  a  popular  error,  respecting  the  nature  of 
education.  Most  men  seem  to  think  that  to  educate,  is  merely  to 
possess  the  mind  of  a  great  stock  of  knowledge,  irrespective  of  or- 
der, systen^  or  relation.  Such  is  not  education.  It  is  not  a  filling- 
in,  it  is  a  drawing-out.  The  mind  is  not  a  store-house,  that  only 
needs  to  be  filled  ;  not  mere  vacuity,  until  facts  arc  thrown  in  to  fill 
the  void — ^it  is  a  germ  susceptible  of  indefinite  unfolding  and  growth. 
Not  that  mind  which  knows  most,  but  that  which  thinks  and  ener- 
gises most  on  what  it  knows,  is  best  educated. 

He  who  has  all  his  faculties  cultivated  in  proportion  to  their  rela- 
tive importance,  is  capable  of  performing,  on  any  given  subject, 
and  in  any  given  time,  more  intense  and  efficient  mental  labor,  than 
he  who  is  possessor  of  all  the  treasures  of  learning  indiscriminately 
thrown  together.  "  Knowledge,  till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted 
to  its  place,''  only  encumbers  what  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Let  these  observations  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  few  sugges 
tions  on  Conversation  as  a  means  of  Education. 

Whatever  exercises  the  mind  habitually  and  most  vigorously,  is 
its  best  discipline.  Exercise  beyond  its  capabilities,  however,  is  dan- 
gerous.    Hard  labor  in  the  limits  of  capability,  gives  strength,  and 
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brings  out  tlie  forces  of  the  mind ;  but  excess  prostrates,  deforms, 
deranges,  often  destroys. 

It  is  true,  that  whatever  exercises  the  mind  habitually  and  con- 
stantly, if  not  vigorously,  has  a  controlling  influence  in  giving  it 
character  and  forming  its  tastes. 

These  general  truths  are  speciaHzed  in  convei*8ation,  and  in  every- 
thing else  that  awakens  thoughf.  Conversation  is  a  mental  excitant. 
It  is  reciprocally  suggestive  and  stimulating.  It  may  be  discursive 
and  speculative,  and  in  such  cases  it  abounds  in  suggestions  which 
flash  out  and  kindle  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  all  who  participate. 
It  keeps  the  mental  machinery  in  active  exercise,  and  ever  ready  for 
an  excursion  into  the  realms  of  speculation.  It  develops  a  taste 
for  discursive  reading,  discursive  thinking,  and  discursive  philoso- 
phy. The  conversation  of  Socrates  formed  the  tastes  and  determin- 
ed the  intellectual  status  of  his  pupils.  It  gave  a  philosophical  bent 
to  their  minds,  and  taught  them  the  necessity  of  applying  the  clos- 
est scrutiny  and  most  rigid  analysis  to  whate\'er  engaged  thei 
thoughts.  It  was  always  suggestive,  always  instinictive,  always  so 
directed  as  to  cause  the  hearer  to  think  with  much  care  and  precision. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  conversation,  and  each  kind  develops 
the  mind  according  to  its  nature.  He  who  hears  nothing  in  conver- 
sation but  gossip,  is  likely  to  become  a  gossip,  a  tattler  and  babbler, 
dcstiaite  both  of  wit  and  sound  sense.  Such  conversation  never 
evolves  a  serious  or  labored  thought,  ne%'er  induces  severe  intellect- 
ual labor,  never  awakens  an  idea  of  the  good,  the  great,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  noble,  the  sublime.  It  is  trifling,  and  makes  trifiers.  It 
never  pushes  the  faculties  out  till  they  attain  manly  energy,  but 
leaves  them  forever  shut  up  in  the  nant>w  sphere  of  a  liliputian. 

He  who  indulges  habitually  in  the  licentious  and  ribald  jest,  drives 
from  his  own  mind  all  the  softening  and  genial  influences  of  moral- 
ity and  religion,  and  like  the  the  pestiferous  breath  of  the  Libian 
Serpent,  poisons  and  attaints  every  one  who  comes  near  him. 

He  who  converses  with  sages  and  savans  soon  leanis  think  and 
converse  like  a  sage.  There  is  a  majesty  and  dignity  about  his 
thoughts,  and  a  nobility  about  his  sentiments  that  do  not  humble 
themselves  to  the  rank  of  trifles  and  vulgarity. 

Conversation  is  next  to  religion  itself.  The  greatest  orator  pro- 
nounces an  oration  only  occasionally,  whereas  he  is  continually  con- 
versing. Thousands  of  ideas  are  dijested  and  thrown  out  in  in  this 
way,  awakening  thought  and  stirring  up  the  forces  in  the  realrna  of 
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mind  which  are  nerer  mentioned  in  an  elabonte  pnblio  disoourae. 
More  minds  are  wrought  upon  by  this  means  than  by  any  other  ap- 
peal, because  it  adapts  itself  to  the  capacities  of  all. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  remarkable  for  his  conrersational  pow- 
ers. He  seemed  to  converse  for  victory.  A  man  of  sweeping  and 
imperial  pride,  of  superior  mental  power,  ezhaustless  erudition  and 
a  pompous  diction,  the  character  of  his  conversation  partook  of  all 
these  characteristics.  It  was  like  a  torrent  Uiat  moved  with  a  steady, 
mystic  flow,  never  falling  in  its  channel,  but  moving  right  onward 
to  its  destination,  with  a  regular  and  more  lofty  swell.  The  beauty 
of  his  style,  and  the  charm  of  his  mode  of  expression,  gathered 
around  him  trains  of  admirers,  who  soon  partook  of  his  mien  and 
manners,  and  constituted  the  **  Johnsonian  school."  His  converse 
seemed  to  fashion  their  minds  after  his  own.  Whenever  he  con- 
versed, he  seemed  to  lighten  upon  his  theme,  and  fix  the  attention  of 
every  listener.  His  manner,  his  gesture,  his  countenance,  and  the 
intonations  of  his  voice  were  such  that  they  not  only  won  a  respect- 
ful attention  to  what  he  was  saying,  but  roused  the  mind  to  active 
thought,  and  kept  in  in  that  state  as  long  as  he  conversed.  We  learn 
from  his  biography  that  those  who  associated  most  frequently  and 
intimately  with  him  became  daguerreotypes  of  him  in  almost  every 
particular.  So  great  was  his  influence  over  his  colleagues,  that  he 
exhibited  himself  in  their  conversation  long  years  af^er  he  was  gone. 

Coleridge  is  another  instance  of  an  educational  influence  being 
given  by  his  conversation.  He  conversed  like  a  prince,  because  he 
was  a  prince  in  almost  all  departments  of  literature.  In  conversa- 
tion his  own  mind  seemed  to  be  kindled  by  what  he  said.  He  con- 
uersed,  not  for  victory,  but  for  his  own  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
the  good  of  others.  He  never  spoke  without  saying  something  wise, 
or  calculated  to  improve  his  hearers.  Without  aiming  at  conquest, 
he  took  the  minds  of  his  listeners  captive,  and  held  them  so,  willing- 
ly on  their  part,  till  he  chose  to  liberate  them.  They  never  left  him 
without  being  stronger  by  their  bondage  to  the  iniense  thought  that 
his  converse  induced.  Whoever  came  in  contact  with  him,  went 
away  with  higher  purposes,  and  nobler,  clearer  thoughts  than  those 
with  which  they  came.  In  conversation  he  not  only  imparted 
knowledge,  but  made  it  the  occasion  of  serious  and  earnest  thought. 

Conversation  is  the  first  means  of  giving  ideas  a  clear  and  definite 
form.  Ideas  until  brought  out  into  form  by  words,  are  dark  and 
obscure — vague  and  indefinite.     A  notion  exists  in  the  mind,  but  it 
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cannot  communicate  it  to  others,  nor  does  it  fully  know  itself  what 
that  notion  is.  It  is  the  embryo  of  something  that  cannot  be  made 
tangible,  that  the  mind  cannot  explicate,  even  to  itself,  until  the 
means  of  its  clear  development  shall  have  been  found  and  tried. 

Ideas  are  not  full  and  clear  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  not  even 
to  our  own  minds,  till  they  are  clothed  in  words,  and  brought  out 
in  the  form  of  distinct  propositions.  What  we  can  communicate  to 
others  clearly  and  intelligibly,  exists  clearly  in  our  own  minds ;  but 
if  we  cannot  make  others  understand  it,  we  have  not  a  clear  per- 
ception of  it  ourselves 

Now  words  being  the  means  by  which  ideas  assume  a  definite 
form,  the  influence  of  conversation  in  developing  them  must  be  great, 
inasmuch  as  by  it  we  learn  the  use  of  words,  and  learn  to  distin- 
guish one  from  another.  We  observe  that  those  who  have  the  most 
ready  command,  and  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  words,  ex- 
press their  ideas  most  clearly,  and  reproduce  them  when  occasion 
requires  most  accurately.  But  conversation  only  gives  our  ideas  a 
tangible  shape  in  proportion  as  it  is  correct,  and  aims  to  bring  out 
the  thoughts  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner.  He  who  converses 
carelessly  and  listlessly — who  partly  expresses  an  idea,  and  leaves 
the  remainder  to  be  inferred,  is  throwing  a  veil  of  obscurity  over 
his  ovm  mind,  is  rendering  himself  less  capable  of  close,  accurate 
thinking,  and  is  likewise  afflicting  his  associates  with  similar  habits; 
while  he  who  converses  with  care  and  precision,  who  gives  every 
proposition  or  thought  a  full  expression,  is  forming  a  habit  that  con- 
tinually leads  to  more  and  more  systematic  cultui-e,  and  greater  per- 
spicuity of  thought.  B.  E.  R. 


EDUCATION.— Concluded, 

^  BY   DR.   E.   W.   H.   ELLIS. 

We  have  glanced  briefly  at  the  character,  duties,  and  reponsibil- 
ities  of  the  parent  and  teacher,  and  it  remains  to  sketch  thoee  of  the 
pupil.  Could  we  take  him  to  some  elevated  position  where  he  could 
overlook  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  see  what  labors  they 
have  achieved,  what  stately  edifices  they  have  erected  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  the  promotion  of  education  ;  how  they 
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hAre  dotted  the  sarfiice  of  the  land  with  school  hotues,  how  men 
have  (oOed  early  and  late  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  how  govern- 
mentB  haye  sent  expeditions  by  hmd  and  sea,  and  lavished  millions 
of  money  to  establish  or  investigate  some  new  truth,  we  might  iin- 
piess  upon  his  mind  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of 
^education.  And  coming  nearer  home,  if  we  could  open  to  him  our 
own  bosoms,  and  let  him  see  the  anxiety  of  our  hearts  that  he  should 
improve  the  opportunities  afforded  at  school,  it  would,  doubtless, 
stimulate  him  to  new  exertions  in  his  studies. 

And  what  do  we  expect  of  the  child  as  his  part  of  this  work  of 
Education? 

We  expect  his  punctual  and  steady  attendance  at  school.  No  one 
but  a  teacher  knows  the  importance  of  having  th^  school  punctual 
at  the  hour  of  commencement.  If  they  come  stringing  along  until 
4en  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  hour  aflmr  the  proper  time,  they  not 
only  lose  the  time  of  their  absence,  but  they  discompose  the  school, 
and  seriously  hinder  the  progress  of  others.  To  use  a  homely 
phrase,  they  pull  back  in  the  harness,  when  they  ought  to  be  ready 
to  keep  neck  and  neck  with  their  fellows. 

When  arrived  at  school  they  should  devote  their  whole  time  and, 
attention  to  their  studies.  If  they  were  sent  to  purchase  some  art- 
icle at  a  neighboring  store,  they  would  no  doubt  be  very  particular 
io  get  the  worth  of  their  money,  and  why  not  in  this  case? 
Whether  the  pupils  learn  or  not,  the  teacher  must  be  paid,  the  time 
must  be  expended,  the  house  must  be  warmed,  the  books  must  be 
purchased,  and  why  should  not  every  child  be  resolved  that  for 
himself  he  will  have  the  worth  of  his  money  ?  He  should  recol- 
lect that  Uiese  advantages  may  not  always  be  afforded  him.  The 
loss  of  friends,  of  property,  or  of  health,  calamities  to  which  all  are 
subject,  may  either  of  them  be  the  cause  of  this  deprivation*  How 
juany  an  instance  can  be  called  to  mind,  where  the  support  of  a 
widowed  mother  and  her  orphan  children,  has  devolved  upon  a 
young  man,  whose  education  alone  rendered  him  equal  to  the  task  ! 
And  what  a  field  of  happiness  was  open  to  a  Milton  for  long  years 
«lter  disease  had  rendered  him  totally  blind !  These  examples  and 
reflections  should  stimulate  youth  to  diligence  in  their  studies. 

He  must  love>  honor,  and  obey  his  teacher.  If  the  teacher  be 
worthy  of  this  homage,  there  is  no  hardship  in  such  an  exaction. 
It  is  as  natural  for  the  child  to  love  and  honor  his  teacher,  as  to  ex- 
lend  the  same  feelings  to  his  parent.     Some  of  the  strongest  evi- 
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d«noe8  of  attaclinieiit  on  rooord,  are  those  between  tencker  asd  pn- 
pil.  Long  years  after  their  conneetion  has  been  disserved,  has  the 
eye  of  the  teaoher  followed  his  pilpil  through  the  various  scenes  of 
life,  watching  his  struggles  to  win  fortune  or  fame,  exulting  at  his 
suceess,  or  lamenting  at  his  down&Il — and  his  must  be  a  cold  and 
indifferent  heart  which  does  not,  in  the  midst  of  the  business  and 
the  bustle  of  life,  look  back  with  affecUou  to  some  preceptor  wh<»i 
he  loved  and  honored  in  childhood.  With  such  a  feeling  for  the 
teacher,  obedience,  correct  deportment,  and  assiduity  in  study,  be- 
come matters  of  course. 

There  is  something  also  for  the  pupil  to  learn  outside  of  the  schoo' 
house.    If  the  studies  pursued  in  school  do  not  require  his  attention 
at  home,  there  are  other  sources  of  information,  from  which  he  may 
store  his  mind,  and  fit  himself  for  usefulness  and  honor.    Books,  as 
multiform  in  their  character,  and  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the 
forest,  are  accessible  to  every  young  man  and  young  woman  in  the 
land.    Your  Township  Library  is  near  at  hand,  free  for  every  one 
who  will  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  partake.     The  newspaper  is  al- 
so, or  should  be,  a  weekly  or  daily  visitor  at  every  man's  fi:eside, 
stored  with  the  knowledge  of  everyday  life,  with  lively  incident,  ac- 
cidents by  fire  and  flood,  and  with  a  profuse  variety  of  topi'^s  with 
which  every  man  should  be  fiimiliar.     And  the  only  excuse  which 
any  youth  can  render  for  a  neglect  of  these  golden  privileges  is  the 
want  of  time.    Want  of  time !     Is  it  possible  that  you,  parents, 
wiU  deny  these  young  immortals,  whom  you  expect  to  take  your 
places  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  whom  you  love  and  cherish  as  the 
apple  of  your  eye — for  whose  welfare  and  happiness  you  would 
snbndt  to  any  sacrifice — ^is  it  possible  you  will  deny  than  the  time 
and  opportunity  thus  to  store  their  memories  from  the  treasuries  of 
knowledge  ?    It  is  impossible.    The  truth  is,  we  forget  the  value  of 
time,  and  neglect  the  means  of  improving  and  husbanding  it.     We 
lose  every  day  odds  and  ends  of  time  enough,  in  the  aggregate  of  a 
]ife-time,  to  enable  us  to  master  the  most  magnificent  library  ever 
coveted  by  a  biblio-maniac.    Have  you  ever  thought  what  the  read- 
bg  of  ten  pages  per  day  would  accomplish  in  a  single  year  ?     Take 
your  pencil  and  figure  it.     Ten  pages  per  day  in  one  year  would  be 
3,660  pages,  equal  to  ten  volumes  of  365  pages  each,  or  in  ten  years 
one  hundred  volumes — ^more  books  than  some  men  have  ever  aem. 
And  is  there  any  young  man,  or  young  woman,  who  cannot  find 
^ime  to  read  ten  pages  per  day — ^aye,  or  fifty  of  them  ?    If  you 
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doabt  mj  w<»d,  go  to  tibe  Township  Library,  aakect  joar  book,  aad 
iry  ibe  experiment.  The  world  is  fiill  of  iUaetmiions  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  eduoation.        ♦        ♦        • 

It  maj  be  said  that  these  admonitioBS  and  exhortations  are  prop- 
er enough  to  be  impressed  upon  those  who  are  fitting  for  the  profts- 
sions  of  Law,  Medicine  or  Divinity,  but  are  unnecessary  for  theme* 
chanic  or  the  farmer.  A  greater  mistake  never  was  uttered.  No 
man  has  more  leisure  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  residting  from  educa- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  books  than  the  farmer*  If  not  of  direct 
use  in  the  conduct  aod  management  of  his  farm,  they  are  so  in  en- 
lightening and  strengthening  his  intellect,  and  fitting  him  for  the 
station  he  was  destined  to  occupy  by  his  maker,  as  an  intelligent  be- 
ing, and  a  member  of  the  great  fiimily  of  man. 

And  whence,  think  you,  come  our  eminent  statesmen,  our  bravest 
generals,  our  most  learned  lawyers,  our  most  sagacious  physicians, 
and  our  renowned  divines,  but  from  these  &rmer-homes  ?  And 
when  wearied  with  the  cares  of  life,  dizzy  with  their  very  success, 
and  sick  of  the  adulation  of  the  multitude,  where  do  they  look  for 
the  calm  repose  which  their  souls  long  afler,  but  in  these  same  ru- 
ral homes  ? 

In  this  country,  of  all  others,  where  every  man  has  a  voice  in  the 
afiairs  of  government,  it  is  important  that  all  should  be  educated. 
And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  certain  branches  of  education, 
most  essential  to  our  welfare,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  They 
are  the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  nature  of  her  institutions. 
To  the  professional  scholar,  the  records  of  antiquity,  the  rise  and 
&il  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  of  interest ;  but  to  us  the  history  oi 
America,  its  discovery,  its  settlement,  the  Revolution  which  estab- 
lished our  Independence,  the  Constitution,  National  and  State,  and 
the  laws  that  govern  and  constiute  us  a  peculiar  people,  are  of  the 
first  importance. 

Look  at  it  a  moment.  In  the  governments  of  the  old  world,  tbe 
people  have  little  agency  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  That  duty 
is  confided  to  au  aristocratic  class,  supposed  to  be  formed  of  a  pore 
and  nobler  blood  than  the  masses,  and  who  wield  the  sceptre  of 
government  by  Divine  Authority.  In  Great  Britian,  where  there  is 
more  of  personal  liberty  than  iu  all  Europe  besides,  a  portion  of  the 
people  are  permitted  to  elect  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  But 
that  election,  so  fiir  as  the  masses  are  conceened,  is  worse  than  a 
ferce.     Not  one  man  in  twenty  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  because  not  one 
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man  in  twenty  posseeees  a  freehold,  or  pays  a  rental  of  «o  many 
pounds  per  annum.  Even  then,  their  votes  are  controlled  by  wealthy 
landlords,  or  openly  purchased  by  the  aspirants  for  ^he  honor  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament  As  a  consequenee,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
as  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  as  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  enjoy  Uieir  position  by  hereditary  right,  fiut  the  great 
and  good  men  who  framed  our  institutions,  dispensed  with  that  fea- 
ture of  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  established  in  reality  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  government,  and  whether  rich  or  poor,  ^hen  he  deposits  his 
vote  in  the  ballot-box,  gives  his  condemnation  or  approval  to  the 
measures  of  government.  Is  it  not  then  a  duty  we  owe  to  oursefves, 
to  our  neighbors,  and  to  our  common  country,  that  by  every  means 
in  our  power  we  should  endeavor  to  mabe  that  vote  an  intelligent 
one  ?  and  that  we  should  so  train  up  these  Itltle  ones  who  are  to 
eucceed  us,  as  to  make  them  worthy  depositories  of  the  liberties  and 
privileges  we  this  day  enjoy  ? 

Here,  pditicaHy,  4he  rich  and  the  poor,  the  man  of  education 
and  the  man  of  ignorance,  the  moralist  and  the  debauchee,  all  stand 
upon  a  footing  of  equality.  In  the  abstract,  and  of  often  in  prac- 
tice, this  appears  an  «vil ;  but  it  is  inseparable  from  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  admits  no  change  unless  we  return  to  a  government  of 
aristocracy.  The  only  remedy  is  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 
It  extends  our  interest  beyond  the  family  circle,  our  own  immediate 
offspring,  and  embraces  our  neighborhood,  fitate  and  country.  It 
interests  us  in  every  man's  prosperity,  in  every  child's  ^ucation. 

it  would  be  cheaper,  perhaps,  to  educate  our  own  children  at  a 
dxivato  school,  than  to  be  taxed  to  support  a  public  system  where 
aD  can  be  educated ;  but  in  diffusing  these  blessings  around  us,  we 
are  but  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  by  creating  a  better 
state  of  society,  are  diminishing  crime,  making  better  neighbors, 
better  men,  and  better  citizens. 

The  last  census  (1660)  showed  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
adult  citizens  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  But  Indiana  as 
a  State  was  then  but  thirty-three  years  of  age, — only  the  life-time  of 
a  single  generation.  It  was  just  emerging  from  the  condition  of 
frontier  life.  The  girded  trees  were  still  standing  in  our  corn-fields. 
Less  than  one  hundred  miles  of  railroad  were  completed  within  the 
State — the  hunter  and  trapper  still  prowled  through  the  foreste,  and 
«uch  an  anomaly  as  a  free  school  was  unknown.    We  wen  then  io 
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a  chrjealis  condition — a  condition  of  darknefis  and  inactivity,  but 
we  bave  since  burst  onr  fetters,  and  emerged  into  the  fall  glare  of 
day.  Prosperity  has  come  to  our  habitations — the  wilderness  has 
disappeared,  our  population  has  doubled,  two  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road are  laid  to  and  fro  through  the  land,  the  whistle  of  the  steam  en- 
gine cheers  us  by  d^iy  and  startles  us  by  night,  two  hundred  printing 
presses  radiate  light  and  knowledge  to  the  remotest  habitations  of 
oar  people,  and,  the  crowning  excellence  of  all,  the  Free  School 
cheers  us  in  the  present,  and  gives  us  exulting  and  ennobling  hopes 
of  the  future.  At  each  succeeding  decade,  when  the  people  shall 
be  numbered,  the  proportion  of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write 
will  be  diminished,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  the  young 
man  of  twenty-one,  a  native  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  found  desti- 
tute of  these  acquirements,  will  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  or 
banished  from  society  as  a  dangerous  foe  to  our  peace. 

Let  us  then  cherish  this  system  of  Free  Schools  as  our  chiefest 
earthly  good — contributing  freely  for  its  support,  husbanding  its 
means  as  valuable  treasures  committed  to  us  for  safe  keeping,  and 
labor  patiently  and  assiduously  for  that  good  time  when  our  whole 
State  shall  stand  erect,  a  peer  among  her  sisters,  their  equal  in  the 
education  of  her  sons  and  the  intelligence  of  her  people,  as  she  is 
now  in  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  all  the  elements  of  earthly  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  witness  a  bevy  of  boys  and  girls  on  their 
way  home  from  school.  I  see  them  daily,  passing  my  window,  re  ■ 
joicing  that  the  day's  task  is  done,  and  speeding  homeward  with  the 
glow  of  health  upon  their  countenances,  and  young  life  invigorating 
their  limbs.  Even  in  their  walk  the  future  man  or  woman  appears. 
Some  hasten  on  without  regard  to  obstacles,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  or  left,  intent  apparently  upon  the  accomplishment  of  some 
object,  to  others  undefined.  Some  are  full  of  fun,  frolic,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present — some  pondering  over  the  studies  of  the  day, 
and  some  plodding  along  indifferent  to  everything  around  them. 
Some  peculiar  trait  stands  prominently  out  in  each,  indicative  of 
their  future  character  and  career.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  in  im- 
agination, to  trace  out  in  the  future  their  several  careers,  and  to  see 
how  one  rises  to  eminence  in  pulpit  or  forum,  and  how  others,  toil- 
ing patiently  on  in  the  path  marked  out  for  tbem,  render  the  little 
world  around  them  happy  by  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  to 
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their  feUow-man.  May  such  be  your  happy  lots,  young  men  and 
maidens  who  hear  me,  and  then  shall  you  be  crowns  of  rejoicing  to 
your  parents,  and  compensate  them  fully  for  all  their  care. 


WAR  AND  EDUCATION. 

Every  cause  has  its  effect.  Effects  may  be  modified  by  coun- 
teracling  causes.  War  is  destructive  in  its  nature — destructive  to 
the  property,  life,  morality,  happiness,  intelligence  and  prosperity  of 
n  nation.  It  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  a  '*  nBousary 
evil'*  to  reiich  a  pood. 

The  christian  patriot  and  educator  has  need  to  wat<'h  war's  influ- 
ence with  a  jealous  eye.  When  a  nation  becomes  a  victim  to  mili- 
tary glory,  its  power  and  greatness  culminate  to  perish.  Gkni  has 
shown  himself  in  history,  and  left  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
certainty  of  his  retribution. 

Is  it  too  soon,  now,  for  the  educator  to  open  his  eyes  to  this  great 
fact,  and  apply  the  proper  modifying  influences  to  public  sentiment 
and  feeling,  that  greater  evils  may  not  follow  than  cause  war  ?  We 
may  fan  a  blaze  till  the  flame  can  not  be  extinguished.  We  live  in 
solemn  times,  and  with  them  come  solemn  responsibilities.  What 
we  have  learned  in  time  of  peace  should  not  be  forgotten  in  time  of 
war.  A  superficial  mind  is  wafted  forward  like  a  leaf  in  the  whirl- 
wind— ^like  the  drift  upon  the  stream,  unconscious  of  its  changes, 
because  no  fundamental  stand-points  are  taken  to  determine  distance 
and  bearing. 

A  christian  teacher  is  the  salt  of  the  nation,  Its  glory  and  moral 
excellence  will  be  the  work  of  his  hands,  for  a  Good  Providence  will 
bless  the  work  when  he  labors.  Pabke. 


Methuselah  was  ootemporary  with  Adam  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years,  and  with  Noah,  six  hundred  years.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  intervened  between  Adam  and  Noah.  Enos,  Gainan, 
Mahalaboel,  Jarod,  Methusalah  and  Lamech,  were  all  cotemporary  with 
Noah.  Shem,  Ham,  Japheth,  Arphaxad,  Salah,  Eber,  Pcleg,  Reu,  Semg, 
Nahor,  Tcrah,  and  Abraham,  were  cotemporary.  Isaac  and  Jacob  were 
^temporary  with  Arphaxad,  Salah,  Eber  and  Abraham.  Pabke. 
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One  ^o«8  faBter  Down  hill  than  Up.— The  Forester.— Talcing  ArmH  against 
a  Sea  of  Tronbles,  and  by  Oppo:*in|f  Kndinfr  thcni.-  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment.— Olorions  LandscapeB  not  entticient  for  the  Hungry. 

Oar  descent  of  the  Snow  Mountain  was  much  more  rapid  than  our  as- 
cent of  the  day  before.  The  rocks  were  as  steep  as  stairs,  steeper  often, 
covered  with  grass  and  moss,  and  so  slippery  that  our  falls  became  too 
frequent  to  excite  observation ;  particularly,  as  they  rather  advanced  than 
retarded  our  progress.  Low  clusters  of  white  and  purple  flowers  grew 
in  crevices,  and  clung  to  comers,  but  we  mercilessly  crushed  them,  often 
not  seeing  them  until  our  feet  or  our  elbows  were  upon  them.  The  mist 
was  exceedingly  heavy,  narrowing  our  vision  to  such  a  degroc  that  some- 
times one  or  other  of  the  party  seemed  lost.  It  was  almost  impossible 
not  to  &ncy  ourselves  upon  the  rugged  shore  of  a  sea.  Down,  down, 
down  we  went,  wet  to  the  skin,  drabbled  to  the  knees,  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  our  guide,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  a  path  being  perceptible. 
He  probably  scented  the  track-— <;ertainly  he  never  hesitated,  and  not 
more  than  once  or  twice  did  he  turn  to  see  if  we  were  at  his  heels. 
Probably  the  thought  of  the  guldens  he  was  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  afforded  him  enteilainment  enough. 

"We  tried  to  have  a  little  talk  with  a  herd-boy  we  met,  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  a  string  of  cows  ;  but  while  he  stared  vigorously,  he  would  only 
utter  the  monosyllable,  "  Ta ! "  The  soles  of  his  shoes  were  two  inches 
thick,  his  coat  reached  to  his  heels,  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  large 
stick,  pointed  with  iron, — ^the  weapon  with  which  the  mountaineer  be- 
gins the  war  he  is  destined  to  wage  with  nature.  The  child  was  about 
ten  years  old,  but  his  face,  though  wild  and  innocent,  had  a  worn  look 
that  told  of  the  consciousness  of  struggle  and  trouble. 

When  the  fog  began  to  clear  away  we  could  see  below  us  the  village 
of  Rabenstein,  which  consists  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  on  points  and  in 
hollows,  two  lofty  water&lls,  and  the  stream  which  gives  name  to  the  val- 
ley, the  Passer.  Rocks  all  around  towered  to  the  skies.  The  view  was 
very  picturesque,  yet  dreary  enough  when  one  is  told  that  from  this 
point  to  the  extreme  hight  of  the  valley,  but  three  houses  are  at  all  se-. 
cure.  Unmindful  of  danger,  &milics  continue  to  dwell  in  houses  which 
are  every  moment  threatened,  and  the  new  house  often  stands  on  the 
very  ruins  of  the  old :  "  A  physical  mystery,"  says  a  philosophical 
writer  on  Tyrol,  "which  is  almost  inexplicable."  But  necessity  has 
many  children  besides  invention,  and  coolness  in  danger,  and  fortitude. 
aie  among  the  number. 
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By  the  side  of  the  Passer,  (here  only  a  "brook  although  tremendously 
strong  and  rapid,)  stood  one  of  those  slight  but  vigorous  figures  so  often 
seen  in  Tyrol :  with  green  dress,  a  feather  in  the  peaked  hat,  and  a  gun 
in  the  hand,  they  always  look  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  a  picture,  or 
were  ready  to  be  put  into  one.  What  is  he,  a  soldier  ?  an  officer  ?  We 
couldn't  tell,  and  could  only  wish  that  we  were  less  drabbled,  draggled 
and  dilapidated.  However  the  gentleman  lifted  his  hat  as  we  approach- 
ed, looking  entirely  unconscious  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  appearance, 
and  showed  himself  quite  ready  to  enter  into  conversation.  He  told  us 
that  three  days  before,  a  rich  Englishman,  (by  the  wny  an  Englishman 
on  the  continent  invariably  receives  one  of  the  three  appellatives,  rich, 
proud,  or  mean ;  rich,  however,  is  the  general  prefix,)  with  a  friend  and 
a  guide  were  on  the  edge  of  the  Oetz- Glacier,  when  the  Englishman  sud- 
denly disappeared  through  a  hole  over  which  his  friend  had  a  moment 
before  unconsciously  passed.  In  vain  the  friend  leaned  over  the  preci- 
pice, and  called  to  the  unfortunate  man  for  God's  sake  to  speak !  He 
could  see  no  trace,  and  hear  no  sound.  In  a  short  time  the  guide  pro- 
cured assistance,  and  all  found  means  to  descend,  though  only  to  find 
their  worst  fears  confirmed ;  the  unfortunate  traveler  was  dead. 

This  melancholy  story  fully  reconciled  us  to  our  disappointment  in  re- 
gard to  the  glaciers.  "Accidents  are  very  common,''  continued  the 
stranger.  "  A  little  cow-herd,  who  fell  fix)m  no  very  great  hight  a  lew 
days  ago,  is  at  present  lying  with  a  fractured  skull  in  one  of  the  houses 
of  this  village."  "  We  are  crossing  now  what  used  to  be  the  bed  of  a 
lake,"  said  he,  as  we  walked  slowly  over  the  sharp  stones  that  stretched 
for  some  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  "  From  the  projection 
you  see  there,  to  that  other  on  which  the  tavern  stands,  the  lake  extend- 
ed. It  was  almost  two  miles  long,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  180  feet 
deep.- '  "  The  marks  are  plain  enough ;  how  long  since  it  ran  ofi",  several 
years  ?  "  "  Several  years  !  almost  a  hundred.  But  the  soil  is  no  fitter 
for  cultivation  now  than  it  was  the  year  after ;  indeed  as  you  see,  there  is 
no  soil ;  probably  because  the  Snowberg  brook  brought  here  for  centu- 
ries the  sterile  washings  from  the  mines.  Before  the  formation  of  the 
lake  the  pasturage  was  good.  In  1401  an  avalanche  of  rocks  and  stones^ 
which  fell  from  the  mountain  there,  completely  blocked  up  the  stream. 
The  water  of  course  mounted  higher  and  higher,  in  time  forced  a  pas- 
sage, and  the  stream  flowed  on  in  its  old  bed.  But  this  was  only  a  slight 
relief  to  the  lake,  and  at  least  once  a  century,  sometimes  oftener,  the 
waters  burst  over  their  embankment  and  carried  terrible  destruction  not 
only  down  the  valley  of  the  Passer,  but  all  the  way  to  Botzen.  Months 
of  every  year  were  spent  in  efforts  to  control  the  accumulated  waters. 
But  the  lake  of  trouble,  the  Kamtner  See,  as  it  was  called,  defied  the  ut- 
most skill  and  the  most  patient  labor  of  the  peasants. 

In  1772  the  government  of  Tyrol  sent  a  commission  from  Innsbruck, 


attended  bj  adraen  from  Menn  and  from  Botaseiu  The  result  of  the 
deliberation  was  a  new  current,*  guarded  by  strong  water-gates,  which 
were  to  be  raised  at  certain  intervabi,  with  the  utmost  caution.  This 
worked  well,  but  too  slowly  for  Baumeister  Hofer,  of  Moos,  a  village  a 
Ibw  miles  below.  One  October  afternoon,  without  making  any  prepara- 
tion, or  giving  any  warning,  he  lifted  the  gates,  and  returning  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  dose  them^  he  found  an  immense  torrent  pouring  forth, 
the  gates  torn  away,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  gigantic  dam  whirling, 
groaning,  smoking  so,  that  the  very  mountains  quaked.  The  clear  even- 
ing sunshine  fell  upon  a  black,  towering  flood,  roaring  in  storm  and  thun- 
der down  the  valley.  Reaching  the  quiet  city  of  Meran  in  the  night,  the 
waters  struck  against  an  arch  which  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  just  this 
aide  of  the  city,  dashed  on,  and  spread  death  and  destruction  everywhere. 
In  twelve  hours  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  almost  emptied,  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  more  Kummer  See." 

"  And  Baumeister  Hofer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nobody  knows  what  became  of  him.  Ferhi^[>s  he  died  of  terror 
when  he  saw  the  flood  come  tearing  down  the  valley ;  perhaps  he  lived 
to  see  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his  wisdom.'' 

At  the  tavern  we  found  a  nice,  kind  woman,  who  gave  us  the  best 
she  had,  a  half  dozen  potatoes — ^no  counting  could  make  them  more — and 
some  old  mutton.  We  tried  to  dry  our  feet  by  the  kitchen  fire,  but  find- 
ing the  process  uncomfortable,  those  of  us  who  could  get  our  shoes  oif 
set  them  on  the  hearth,  and  luxuriated  in  wooden  slippers. 

After  dinner  our  walk  for  cwo  hours  was  inconceivably  wild.  Much 
of  the  way  was  on  narrow  bridges  or  artificial  paths  of  stone,  or  some- 
times of  wood  propped  against  the  cliffs.  The  solitude  was  deep  and  in- 
tense ;  the  boiling  Passer,  now  white  as  snow,  now  black  as  night,  alone 
broke  the  stillness.  We  looked  up  on  massive  rocks,  down  on  massive 
rocks,  across  the  valley  or  rather  goi^,  to  massive  rocks ;  everything 
was  gigantic. 

We  had  discovered  that  our  companion  was  a  Forester— a  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  preserve  the  trees  of  a  certain  district  from  the  ruinous 
hand  «f  the  reckless  or  dishonest  peasant^-an  important  business,  be- 
cause the  trees  of  Tyrol  are  of  immense  value,  not  only  as  fuel,  but  also 
as  a  protection  against  the  wild  brooks  and  rivers.  With  the  word  For- 
ester, however,  as  with  the  sight  of  a  gun,  one  naturally  associates  the 
idea  of  game,  and  we  asked,  looking  at  his  gun,  if  he  found  much  game. 
*  There  is  no  game  in  this  country,"  answered  he,  '*  at  least  no  more  than 
a  few  squirrels.  Now  and  then  I  find  one  of  the  latter;  never  a  bird." 
"  No  game,  and  such  a  poor  soil !  Tyrol  is  a  grand  country  for  the  tray- 
eler,  but  we  would  not  like  to  live  m  it"  "No  one  in  his  senses  vnM 
dwose  to  live  in  TyroL  It  is  crowded,  and  more  than  crowded  now.  All 
the  inhabitante  of  this  and  the  neighboring  valleys  do  nothing  but  fight 
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against  nature.  Yes,  our  life  is  one  long  warlkre ;  and  goTemment,  not 
content  to  see  us  suflTer  from  poverty  and  toil,  must  lay  its  hand  on  us  to 
press  us  down  lower.*'  He  spoke  with  a  warmth  and  bitterness  which 
quite  took  us  by  surprise,  and  observing  it,  he  continued :  "It  is  true ! 
All  that  oppression  can  do  to  make  a  people  miserable,  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment does  to  us  Tyrolese.  It  is  intolerable ! ''  He  stopped,  took  off 
his  hat  and  wiped  his  flushed  fiuse — ^then  continued :  *'  I  am  well  ofif^  yes, 
very  well  off!  I  receive  300  guldens  (not  $150)  a  year. — ^Miserable  pit- 
tance !  I  can't  live  on  it !  I  am  honest,  I  am  industrious,  I  am  econom- 
ical ;  yet  every  year  finds  me  in  debt    It  bums  my  very  soul.'' 

He  paused,  and  as  we  thought  of  nothing  better  to  say,  we  ventured 
to  wonder  that  the  Government  did  not  send  some  of  its  surplus  popula- 
tion to  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  new  world.  *'  (Jovemment  \" 
rejoined  he,  "  I  would  like  to  see  government  do  something  to  benefit  the 
people !  I  am  in  the  pay  of  government,  and  ought  to  hold  my  tongue ; 
but  a  man  must  talk  sometimes,  and  I  reckon  he  can  do  it  with  safety 
to  people  from  the  United  States.  The  Austrian  government  is  the 
most  tyrannical,  oppressive,  unprincipled  government  on  the  feoe  of  the 
earth.  The  government  of  Brazil  was  once  allowed  to  carry  600  Tyrol- 
ese across  the  ocean  to  South  America ;  but  the  change  from  the  cold 
mountain  air  of  Tyrol  to  the  hot  climate  of  Brazil  was  too  great ;  they 
lost  their  health,  and  pined  for  their  homes.  It  was  two  years  ago  they 
went,  and  the  most  of  them  are  now  dead.  I  would  go  to  the  United 
States  if  I  could — I  would  go  to>morrow,  if  I  had  means  and  company. 
But  I  have  neither,  and  in  all  the  United  States  I  do  not  know  an  indi- 
vidual" 

We  were  sorry  for  this  man.    Young,  healthy,  intelligent  and  willing, 

yes  eager  to  do  his  part  in  life,  he  must  spend  his  days  and  his  strength 
in  dissatisfied,  unrequited  toiL 

We  parted  with  the  forester  at  Moos,  a  peculiarly  beautiful,  peaceful- 
lookmg  village.  One  would  fency  that  in  this  lovely  spot,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  there  must  be  content  But  human  beings  must  have 
enough  to  eat  and  wear.  If  nature  refuses  food  and  clothing  itja  iM  ar 
vain  that  she  weaves  fine  moss,  paints  daiatj|<  Oawtifj,  pours  out  foamy 
cascades,  or  heaps  rocks  on  m«te  Here  nature,  as  an  artist  has  done 
her  best  The  dMary  terrors  of  the  upper  valley  entirely  disappear ;  the 
rocka  mm  still  immense,  the  banks  are  still  mountains,  the  Passer  still 
rages ;  but  the  cascades,  gushing,  streaming,  springing,  falling,  dashing 
form  every  variety,  every  grace,  and  every  beauty  of  which  water  is  ca- 
pable ;  and  trees  grow,  sunny  slopes  appear,  houses  dot  the  green,  and 
green  covers  the  gray  of  the  rock.  Nearly  opposite  Moos  a  most  royal 
waterfell  gushes  out  of  a  green  opening  fer  below  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  one  broad,  white  sheet  of  foam,  it  fells  many  hundred  feet,  all 
the  way  between  green  trees,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rock. 


Our  path  was  often  qmtow  and  hi|^  upon  the  iida  of  tfaa  roek,  yat 
rade  as  it  was,  it  must  have  been  a  laborious  work.  Onoe  we  paid  toll 
at  a  gate  which  barred  the  narrow  way.  The  Tillage  of  St  Leonhard, 
lying  in  a  beautiful  green  widening  of  the  vsUey,  was  a  sore  temptation 
to  rest :  but  we  remembered  that  the  Sandwirth's  Inn  was  not  two  miles 
off^  and  we  dragged  ourselves  toward  it  through  the  gathering  twili^t 

We  had  been  too  tired  since  we  left  Moos  even  to  speak  with  escfa 
other  or  smile,  or  otherwise  chaage  countenance  when  the  eye  of  one  met 
the  eye  of  another ;  we  had  scarcely  trusted  ourselves  to  sit  down  for 
rest  lest  vre  should  not  have  the  resolution  to  rise,  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  will  not,  while  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  or  the  ftculty  of  memoiy 
remains,  recall  with  intensest  pleasure  the  ezquiske  views  fix>m  Moos  to 
that  Mecca  of  Tyrol,  the  house  of  the  patriot  Hofer — ^the  Patbiot  Hona, 
not  the  Baumeister  of  Kummer  See  memory.  M. 


[For  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 
BOOKS. 

Our  &thers  used  to  teach  that  three  things  were  especially  efficacious 
in  driving  out  the  devil.    These  three  were,  a  bell,  a  candle,  and  book  ! 

Bating  the  article  of  a  bell,  our  others  taught  wisely.  "  A  Candle 
and  a  Book ! "  They  will  exorcise  devils — the  devil  of  indolence,  the 
devil  of  gossip,  the  devil  of  boorishness,  and  the  whole  brood  of  Hue  dev- 
ils. Try  them,  young  man.  In  the  hours  of  despondency,  when  you 
axe  tempted  to  seek  forgetfulness  of  self  in  the  revel  and  the  dance,  try 
ihem  ;  in  the  din  of  martial  life  that  everywhere  breaks  on  the  ear,  try 
ffiem.  Do  not  forget  the  book  in  the  newspaper ;  the  presumption  is  that 
you  read  the  newspaper  too  much.  Much  newspaper-reading  is  apt  to 
produce  a  species  of  mental  dissipation.  To  know  that  a  bam  was  struck 
by  lightning  in  a  neighboring  State,  is  not  knowledge.  To  know  that  a 
man  fell  in  any  particular  battle— although,  perhaps,  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  know — ^is  not  Jenowledge, 

A  candle  and  a  hook — a  book  that  will  make  you  fJdnk,  Indeed  no  other 
is  worth  the  candle.  With  our  utilitarian  habits  it  were  well  to  bear 
tiiis  in  mind.  Submit  an  ear  of  com  to  a  utilitarian,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  its  highest  function  is  **  to  feed  emne,"  Ask  a  botanist  its  highest- 
fanction,  and  he  will  tell  you,  "  to  grom — to  multiply  Usdp^  And  so  too, 
the  function  of  a  book  is  not  so  much  to  fill  the  mind,  as  to  stimulate  its 
growth.  Mere  &cts,  lodged  in  the  memory,  are  of  little  worth.  To  en- 
voi, vi.    28. 
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rich  the  nund*  they  most  be  oBmrnUated.  The  Talipot  palm  qnetds  a 
leaf  forty  feet  in  circamforoDoe.  It  will  catch  and  hold  much  rain  and 
dew,  but  this  it  has  no  power  to  aaaimilate.  The  little  tea  plant  spieads 
but  a  tiny  leaf,  and  x^tches  but  a  little  moisture,  but  this  little  it  elabor- 
ates into  the  Teiy  essence  of  luxury.  We  would  have  the  mind  hold 
knowledge,  not  as  the  Talipot  holds  moisture,  but  rather  as  the  too.  Only 
a  few  minds — a  Milton,  a  Leibnitz,  a  Macaulay— can  hold  out  a  great  leaf 
to  catch  the  rains  and  the  dews  of  knowledge  of  all  times  and  all  peoples! 

The  rage  of  •  our  people  is  for  enlargement — hulk  even  at  the  expense  of 
quaUly.  In  our  agricultural  feirs,  we  giTe  premiums  fer  the  ktrged  firuit, 
the  laryed  cabbage-head.  In  our  educational  systems,  we  imitate  the 
•same  process.  In  our  scho(^  and  colleges  too,  it  often  happens  that  the 
largest  cabbage-head  takes  off  the  pris».  We  look  to  quanUttf — to  a  mem- 
ory large  in  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  historical  feet — ^not  to  quMy  of 
ihoughL  We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  a  ruder  people :  the  Chinese  would 
award  the  premium  to  the  emaUest  apple  and  pear.  It  is  quality  they 
want  and  will  have^  even  at  the  expense  of  dwarfing  the  quantity. 

We  want  books  which  minister  to  our  growth  in  mental  power.  They 
are  to  be  our  ministers^  not  our  masters.  There  is  danger  of  being  moM- 
^«i  by  our  books.  Many  men  are  "Byronixed" — some  "  CarlyleisedJ* 
Nothing  can  be  more  fetal  to  the  health  of  the  mind.  We  would  say : 
Gentlemen  authors,  you  may  be  great,  my  mind  may  be  weak,  but  it  is 
mine  and  you  must  respect  it  You  are  to  be  only  my  guide — nor  will 
my  following  be  with  implicit  feith.  If  you  tell  me  fects,  I  will  try  them; 
if  you  give  me  thoughts,  I  will  make  them  qukken  my  own  mind ;  but 
give  me  chiefly  thaughis. 

Books  of  fects !  Cook  books  are  such.  More  useful  fects  you  will 
learn  from  a  cook  book  than  from  the  Iliad.  There  is  a  literature  of 
jfowet%  as  well  as  a  literature  of  knowledge.  Paradise  Lost  belongs  to  the 
former — ^the  receipt  book  belongs  to  the  latter. 

A  candle  and  a  book— a  book  to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge,  but 
chiefly  to  inspire  it  with  thought — these  will  exorcise  deyils. 

If  a  bushel  measure  is  placed  before  me  to  be  filled  with  wheat  or  chafi^ 
and  if  men  are  standing  by  ready  to  throw  in  chaff,  I  will  not  stop  to 
parley  with  them  and  dissuade  them.  My  policy  will  be,  rather,  to  go 
right  up  and  fill  the  measure  brim  full  with  wheat  1  Now,  there  is  no 
room  for  chaff!  Be  very  sure  that  the  mind  will  be  filled,  and  that,  at 
last^  the  devil  will  get  some  chaff  in. 

Parasites  do  not  festen  on  healthy  growths.  The  oak  is  already  en- 
feebled before  the  mistletoe  festens  on  it  Vices  obey  the  same  law. 
What  is  the  matter  of  that  man  reeling  and  staggering  in  the  market 
place  ?  WMaky,  do  you  say  ?  No,  not  whisky.  Whisky,  Uke  a  para- 
site, has  only  festened  on  a  life  already  disordered.    Do  not  think  to  ex- 
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oroiae  this  devil  by  merely  lopping  off  the  ^»petite  and  leaTing  the  life 
still  disordered.  But  with  a  candle  and  a  book  you  may  fill  the  mind  so 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  chaff,  and  with  these  yoa  may  do  much  to  exor- 
cise even  intemperance. 

Form  habits  of  reading,  and  you  will  find  ere  long  that  a  candle  and  a 
book  will  have  greater  allurements  for  you  than  the  revel  or  the  gun. 

Iluhois. 


HABIT. 


Habit  is  the  ef^  of  repetition.  It  may  be  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral,  and  those  habits  are  most  perfecj;  which  are  earliest  formed. 

The  fiirmer  is  desirous  to  have  his  son  familiar  with  plow,  hoe,  scythe, 
BO  soon  as  his  strength  will  bear  it,  and  watches  him  with  care  that  his 
first  attempts  may  be  an  imitation  of  the  true  method.  He  knows  that 
a  habit  once  formed  is  hard  to  alter,  and  when  rightly  formed  economizes 
strength.  We  are  great  imitators,  and  copy  close  by  what  we  see  around 
us.  In  dress,  conversation,  courtesy,  and  in  all  that  makes  up  character, 
habit  has  almost  siq)reme  control. 

Youth  is  the  training  season.  The  educator  has  a  double  duty  to  per- 
form. When  habits  are  objectionable  they  are  to  be  corrected,  and  when 
not  formed  they  are  to  be  established.  Correcting  bad  habits  requires 
vigilance  and  labor.  The  student  has  not  learned  how  to  walk  correctly; 
have  him  try  a  better  step.  He  asks  for  a  favor  in  a  rude  way ;  be  sure 
to  call  his  attention  to  his  manner  kindly.  His  language  is  not  correct ; 
how  often  do  we  hear,  "I  seen,  him,"  "I  hnaml  so,"  " I  have  wim;,"  "I 
han't  got  none,"  besides,  '*  a  right  smart  chance,"  "  mighty  weak,"  &c 
All  such  habits  should  be  met  faithfully  by  the  teacher,  and  the  proper 
corrections  made.  This  work  requires  much  patience  and  care,  but  can 
not  be  safely  omitted. 

I  remember  an  illustration  of  this  subject  in  the  character  of  one  who 
was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  his  conversation.  When 
asked  how  he  had  acquired  such  accuracy,  he  said  that  when  young  he 
resolved  not  to  utter  a  sentence  until  he  could  see  its  proper  construction. 
This  soon  became  AoK^?,  and  halAi  made  it  eoay. 

I  took  a  good  lesson  when  young  of  a  quaint  old  neighbor.  He  gave 
me  his  plan  of  becoming  a  perfect  man.  It  was  to  select  politeness  fit>m 
one  good  model,  and  imitate  neatness  in  another,  dignity  in  another,  and 
in  tins  way  incorporate  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  best  models,  and  the 
character  would  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 
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Memory  ig  strangtiimied  by  habit  The  teacher  finds  that  his  clan 
master  their  text-book  by  frequent  recurrence  to  the  same  thing.  Repe- 
tition, frequent  reviews,  make  a  mental  habit  that  renders  memory  fixed 
and  ready.  A  class  recites  well — ^he  passes  from  the  sulject  and  it  is 
«eon  forgotten ;  and  often  he  is  surprised  on  examination  day  that  there 
should  be  fiulure,  when  if  he  had  strengthened  the  memory  by  repeti- 
tions the  result  would  haye  been  dififerent.  A  teacher  to  be  successful, 
must  giye  constant  attention  to  this  principle. 

Our  moral  character  is  much  controlled  by  habit.  A  man  may  swear 
profimely,  and  use  low,  vulgar  terms  without  being  conscious  of  it  In- 
stances may  be  found  of  men  swearing  that  they  did  not  swear.  EaiAi 
renders  actions  so  easy  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  them.  The  habit  of 
hdUng  a  dollar  is  too  common  in  every  circle,  and  ought  to  receive  a  check 
at  least  in  school. 

Habits  in  youth  fix  themselves  into  the  character  of  the  man.  Smok- 
ing^ chewing,  drinking,  etc.,  when  once  habitual,  are  lifelong  in  duration. 
The  neglect  of  punctuality  and  system  in  business,  is  equally  hard  to 
overcome.  We  should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  regular  attend- 
ance upon  religious  worship.  This  habit  well  formed  in  youth  is  seldom 
neglected  in  manhood.  The  proper  enjoyment  and  appropriation  of  the 
Sabbath  is  much  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  correct  habits  when 
young.  Solomon  understood  this  when  he  said, ''  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it" 

Habits  of  thought  require  special  attention  in  every  period  of  life. 
Study,  reading,  writing,  thinking,  are  all  mainly  governed  by  habit  Our 
tastes  and  inclinations  grow  out  of  it,  and  our  power  of  perseverence  in 
accomplishing  important  results,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 

Habit  is  apt  to  render  our  actions  so  easy,  that  we  do  not  observe 
them.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  made  evident  in  incorrect  language, 
rude  pronunciation,  in  spitting  upon  the  floor,  and  other  rude  customs  of 
early  life.  The  proper  work  of  education  is  to  make  us  skillful  in  ob- 
serving and  correcting  every  thing  that  deserves  condemnation,  whether 
in  ourselves  or  others.  Industry,  earnestness  and  care  must  unite  in  the 
work,  or  but  little  will  bo  done.    With  them  we  may  accomplish  much. 

Pabks. 


Humboldt  said  ten  years  ago,  "  Governments,  religion,  property,  books, 
are  nothing  but  the  scaffolding  to  educate  a  man.  Earth  holds  up  to  her 
Master  no  fruit  but  the  finished  man.  Education  is  the  only  interest 
worthy  the  deep  controlling  anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man." 
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THE  DICTIONARY  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

PBIZE  ESSAY,  BT  G.  W.  BB0N80N. 

Spoken  language  is  bat  air,  jet,  by  some  master  spirit  blown  upon  the 
quick  chords  of  the  human  heart,  it  hath  oft  sunk  or  saved  whole  nations. 

And  what  is  written  language  ?  Lines  on  the  frailest  fabric  ever  graven 
by  man's  device,  and  jet  more  lasting  than  monuments  of  brass — jea, 
the  onlj  scroll  on  which  he  can  write  a  deathless  name.  And  though 
while  walking  up  and  down  the  long  alcoves  of  the  literarj  world,  we 
see  manj  who  have  written  "  Tekel "  upon  the  fanes  thej  thought  to 
make  immortal,  jet  maj  we  feast  our  souls  bj  long  and  frequent  gazings 
on  some  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sUver." 

Language  is  the  focalizing  glass  of  thought  by  which  we  bum  on  the 
hearts  of  those  around  the  images  of  beautj,  passion,  or  power,  that  form 
in  the  separate  mind.  Words  are  the  links  of  that  electric  chain  through 
whidi  we  charge  the  souls  of  others  with  the  fires  that  glow  in  our  own. 

Great  is  the  utility  of  language.  It  is  not  alone  the  friend,  necessity 
and  enjojment  of  the  professional  man  and  scholar — ^it  is  a  necessity  to 
common  minds  and  common  emplojments.  What  could  be  done  in  the 
business  or  social  world  without  commerce  of  thought  ?  or,  rather,  tell 
me,  where  such  worlds  then  could  be  found  ? 

Such  being  the  importance,  naj,  necessity  of  language,  torn  what  Book 
can  we  best  and  quickest  learn  its  proper  and  ready  use  ?  From  the 
Didbumry  ! — so  affirm  reason  and  experience. 

L  It  is  the  shortest  gtude.  To  have  only  a  Ikir  use  of  language,  we 
must  possess  a  good  idea  of  the  orthography,  etymology  and  syntax  of 
common  words,  at  least,  and  all  these  are  found  in  the  most  concise  and 
reliable  form  in  the  dictionary.  True,  we  may  and  must  often  obtain  a 
more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  origin,  principles,  and  use 
of  our  language,  by  studying  the  grammar  of  others ;  but  we  speak  now 
of  the  common,  practical,  eveiyday  knowledge,  which  the  business  man 
wants.  The  studies  of  the  linguist  and  iMologist  will,  of  course,  be 
pursued  farther,  though  many  have  acquired  a  wonderfld  fiicility  of  ex- 
pression from  the  dictionary  alone.*  But  though  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  a  few  only,  to  give  their  whole  lives  to  tho  study  of  language,  to 
IMS  it  is  the  privilege  and  necessity  of  all.  Now,  it  is  clear,  we  can  learn 
the  right  use  of  language  only  in  two  ways :  either  by  our  own  extended 
personal  observation  on  the  speaking  and  writing  of  others,  or  we  must 
trust  to  some  compend,  embracing,  perhaps,  not  only  the  results  of  one 
man's  life-work,  but  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  a  whole  generation  of 

*  KoMoth  is  said  to  have  aoqnired  his  ilaanoy  and  power  in  Enf  Ueh  speech 
from  the  DicUonary  and  Shakgpeare  alone. 
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wise  obeeirers.    Buch  a  needful,  noble  eompend  is  the  Dictionary,  aod 
we  proceed  to  show, 

2,  That  is  is  the  best,  as  well  as  quickest  quide  to  language.  It  is  the 
true  and  wise  Keporter  of  centuries,  in  regard  to  the  origin,  advance,  use 
and  abuse  of  language.  Though  we  may  have  seen  but  few,  it  tells  us 
how  the  best  writers  and  speakers,  for  ages,  have  written  and  spoken. 
"The  clearest  mind  mu3t  think  in  words.  They  are  the  scales  in  which 
the  most  weighty  arguments  must  be  weighed — the  crucible  hi  which 
the  fine  gold  of  Truth  is  separated  from  the  dross  of  Error.  They  are 
the  gilded,  enduring  frames  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  that  glorious, 
painter,  Imagination,  are  suspended  to  a  gazing  world.  Words  are  the 
vise  in  which  every  thought  must  be  held  while  examined,  polished,  and 
prepared  for  use.  And  this  leads  to  another  reason  why  the  Dic- 
tionary is  superior  to  all  other  books  for  the  acquisition  of  word-knowl- 
edge: it  gives  the  fuUf  exact,  and  various  definitions  of  individual  words. 
"  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  How 
forcible  are  right  words."  The  Dictionary  (the  noble  unabridged  at 
least,)  gives  us  not  only  the  general,  but  the  particular  meaning  of  words, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  in  which  the  exact  signification  of  a  wotd 
is  shown  in  different  relations  in  the  sentence.  In  short,  it  teaches  by 
exaim^  the  best  of  all  methods,  and  the  models  presented  are  the  wisest 
and  best 

Another  consideration  proves  the  Dictionary  to  be  ^  book  of  language. 
By  giving  several  definitions  to  the  same  woid,  it  requires  us  to  exerdss 
judgement  and  taste  in  their  sdection.  l^om,  one  of  the  chief  benefits  aris- 
ing from  the  study  of  ancient  or  modern  languages  is  this  same  improve- 
ment of  taste  and  judgement  which  arises  from  deciding  what  particular 
meaning  to  afi&x  to  the  words  of  elegant  writers  in  translating.  Should 
not  then,  the  direct  study  of  our  own  noble  language  be  made  a  greater 
olgect  with  American  youth?  And  in  the  study  of  the  noble  English 
classics,  Lb  not  a  worthy  Dictionary  the  best  text-book  ? 

Again,  the  Dictionary  is.  and  will  remain  a  staindard  work.  Is  what 
we  have  said  of  it  as  a  constant  reference  book,  sustained  by  experience  ? 
— for  to  that  test  all  argument  must  be  brought.  Custom  gives  a  prompt 
and  decided  answer. — The  Dictionary  is  found  by  the  pastor's  Bible,  the 
merchant's  ledger,  and  the  author's  pen.  And  it  will  he  a  standard.  As 
long  as  language  is  used,  there  will  be  the  question  to  decide  as  to  the 
best  method  of  using  it ;  as  long  as  men  have  anything  to  say,  there  will 
always  be  some  best  authority,  as  to  hoiw  it  should  bo  written  or  spoken. 
Some  may,  to  a  good  degree,  be  a  **law  unto  themselves"  in  language, 
but  there  must,  necessarily,  be  some  general  law  for  both  writer  and 

'er,  speaker  and  hearer. 
Are  AoM  hs  such  a  standard.    No  man  can  take  his  own  style  as 
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in  aU  lespecte  the  best,  or  diooee  to  always  follow,  lullj,  any  &Torite 
anthor.  One  may  be  pleased  with  another's  use  of  words,  because  it  is 
like  his  own,  and  yet  both  be  possessed  of  a  poor  style.  If  we  would 
perfect  ourselves  in  the  use  of  language,  we  must  note  the  beauties  and 
defects,  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  words,  in  the  speaking  and  writ- 
ing of  many.  This  is  a  great  work— thoroughly,  eztensively  to  do  which, 
requires  a  life-tlmo.  But  the  Dictionary  has  done  this  criticising  and  ae* 
lecting  for  us ;  and  of  all  human  productions  it  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest 
repository  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  importance  of  language  and  the  best  book  for  its  acquisition 
being  shown,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  best  time  and  pkbce  for  its  study. 

It  should  be  when  the  memory  is  quickest,  for  although  the  dictionary 
is  better  than  the  speller,  in  that  it  defines  each  word— connecting  with  it 
some  idea,  thus  making  it  more  easy  of  retention^ — ^yet,  after  all,  the  or- 
thography or  orthoepy  of  words  is  chiefly  a  mnemonic  study.  Now,  the 
memory  is  most  active  in  youth,  i.  e.  in  the  period  usually  allotted  to 
common  sckoci  attendance.  Word-study  then,  the  gramnutr  of  the  Die* 
tionary,  should  receive  much  more  and  earlier  attention  than  at  present. 
Why,  now  it  seems  to  be  thought,  judging  from  the  common  practice, 
that  only  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  our  schools  can  use  the  dictionary, 
even  as  a  reference  book,  with  advantage ;  when  the  truth  is,  to  advance 
fiur  in  any  other  branch,  especially  the  exact  sciences,  the  pupil  must  un- 
derstand-well the  individual  words  which  contain  the  thought  he 
wishes  to  grasp.  Words  are  the  tools  with  which  the  scholar  must  re- 
Biove  the  obstructions  he  will  meet  on  every  literary  road.  But  if 
their  meaning  is  not  understood,  they  are  themsdvea  the  worst  obstruc- 
tors. Fully  and  accurately  understood,  they  are  the  steadfast  steps  by 
which  he  may  ascend  to  the  temple  of  knowledge. 

'*  To  many  a  young  man,  his  first  discovery  of  the  &ct  that  words  are 
living  powers,  has  been  like  the  dropping  of  scales  from  his  eyes — ^like 
the  acquiring  of  a  new  sense,  or  the  introduction  to  a  new  world," 

Touih  then  is  the  time,  and  the  Common  School  the  place^  for  the  prin- 
cipal study  of  the  Dictionary.  It  is  the  peoples  book,  and  should  be 
studied  in  tho  people's  school. 

4.  And  now  as  to  the  hcest  manner  of  umng  the  dictionary  in  the 
school  room.  The  best  hook  for  the  &^  is  that  which  contains  what  the 
man  will  most  need  Equally  true  is  it,  that  the  best  way  of  tLsing  it  is 
the  way  in  which  he  will  wish  to  use  it  after  entering  the  great  school  of 
life.  In  what  way,  then,  do  men  use  the  dictionary  ?  Chiefly,  as  a  r^- 
erence  book.  As  such,  then,  should  the  boy  use  it.  And  we  would  have 
the  young  so  well  and  constantly  use  it,  that  reference  to  common  words 
would  be  less  frequent  by  all  classes  and  professsions.  The  Schod-room, 
we  think,  is  the  proper  place  to  thumb  it. 
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It  would  be  well  to  make  the  dtdaonary  a  reguUtr  study,  with  daalr 
recitations.  But  as  a  reference  book — ^as  explanatory  of  all  other  studies, 
it  is,  in  the  school-room,  a  necessity.  The  scholar  should  be  in  the  con- 
stant  habit  of  seeking  there  the  full  and  accurate  meaning  of  eyeiy  doubt- 
Ail  word  in  his  common  reading  lesson,  as  well  as  for  the  pronunciation  of 
difScuIt  geographical  names,  or  the  precise  de&iition  of  scientific  terms. 
This  would  make  the  scholar  responsible  for  every  word  in  every  lesson. 
This  will  force  him  to  the  teacher  or  the  dictionary  for  aid.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  use  the  word  foroej  for  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  culttvate 
in  most  scholars,  a  love  for  the  study  of  words.  We  rarely  &il  in  get- 
ting dose  attention,  at  recitation,  while  giving  the  origin  or  full  signifi* 
cation,  even  of  common  words. 

But  we  must  come  again  to  the  old  test:  Are  the  positions  we  have 
taken  sanctioned  by  trial  ?  They  are  in  our  own  experience  at  least  We 
find  the  best  scholars  are  those  who  use  the  dictionary  most.  They  are 
the  most  ready,  accurate,  and,  generally,  intelligent.  But  it  may  be  said, 
"Of  course,  those  who  are  naturally  most  earnest  and  intelligent^  would 
be  most  likely  to  seek  aid  from  aU  sources."  And  it  is  true.  The  most 
energetic  will  profit  most  by  any  advantage  placed  before  them  ;  but  this 
does  not  at  all  prove  that  even  the  worst  plodders  would  not  receive  much 
aid  from  such  a  reference  book.  We  have  never  been  mistaken  in  our  en- 
couragement when  we  have  seen  a  pupil  consulting,  frequently,  the  large 
dictionary  on  our  desk,  which  we  consider  a  more  indispensabie  artide  ef 
furniture  than  the  desk  on  which  it  lies. 

Friends  can  bestow  upon  a  school  no  more  appropriate  and  useful  gift 
than  a  copy  of  Webster's  or  Worcester's  noble  Unabridged.  Barents 
should  as  soon  think  of  sending  Uieir  children  to  school  without  a  readw, 
as  without  a  dictionary.  And,  fbllow-teachers,  we  can  do  nothing  better 
for  the  success  of  our  pupils  than  to  teach  them  it  use,  in  school  and  in 
after  life. 


Whbbb  is  Truth  Found  ?— One  thousand  millions  of  people  are  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  globe.  How  many  of  all  these  understand  the  truth> 
either  in  Religion  or  Philosophy  ?    How  few  are  truly  wise ! 

It  should  be  no  disparagement,  but  an  honor  to  the  teacher,  that  the 
student  should  rise  above  him.  Socrates  is  the  more  to  be  admired  that 
his  instructions  should  have  produoed  a  Plato. 

Fenelon  wrote  his  celebrated  work  called  the  "  Adventures  of  Telem- 
achus,"  with  a  view  to  correct  the  bad  habits  of  his  pupil,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  France.  Pabkb. 
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[For  tho  Indiana  School  Journal.] 
THE  MINSTREI/S  CURSE. 
(Des  Sangers  Fluch.) 
Thmdaied  from  (he  Oerman  of  UUand, 

BY  r.   FISHB  BXXD. 

In  olden  time,  sublime  and  high,  a  rojal  castle  stood, 

Afar  its  glittering  splendor  shone  o^er  land  and  ocean  flood; 

And  circling  through  its  fragrant  gardens  wreaths  of  flowers  were  seen. 

Where  crystal  fountains  rose  and  fell  in  many  a  rainbow  sheen. 

There  sat  a  haughty  monarch,  rich  in  land  and  victory, 

He  si ta  upon  his  golden  throne,  morose  and  wan  is  he; 

And  madness  is  in  all  he  sees,  his  thoughts  all  horrors  brood. 

And  what  he  speaks  the  cruel  scourge,  and  what  he  writes  is  blood. 

Once  to  his  royal  castle  came  a  noble  minstrel  pair, 

And  one  had  golden  ringlets,  the  other  gray  of  hair; 

The  oldest  with  his  tuneful  harp  a  noble  courser  had, 

While  tripped  beside,  in  gay  attire,  the  blooming  minstrel  lad. 

Thus  spake  the  agod  minstrel:  "Now  be  prepared,  my  son, 
To  sing  our  best  and  deepest  songs,  with  voioe  in  perfect  tone, 
Of  sweet  delight,  and  gloomy  grief,  we  both  shall  do  our  part, 
For  we  this  day  must  humble  well  this  proud  King^s  stony  heart" 

And  now  within  that  pillared  hall  the  minatrel  pair  are  seen. 
And  on  his  throne  the  proud  King  sits  beside  his  charming  Queen; 
The  King  so  grand  yet  fearful,  like  the  north  light^s  flashing  sheen, 
But  sweet  and  mild  the  lovely  Queen,  like  the  full  moon^s  glance  therein. 

Then  struck  tho  ag^d  minstrel,  with  such  wondrous  power  the  strings, 
The  tone,  to  every  eager  ear,  with  swelling  richness  rings: 
The  youth  poured  forth  such  heavenly  strains,  so  weirdly  sang  the  sire, 
It  seemed  the  tuneful  melody  of  some  celestial  choir. 

They  sang  of  spring  and  love,  and  of  the  glorious  golden  time 
Of  liberty,  men  honored,  and  of  truth  and  heaven  sublime; 
They  sang  of  all  the  aweetnesft  man's  bosom  ever  knew. 
They  sang  of  all  the  greatness  men's  hearts  will  prompt  them  to. 

The  lords  who  thronged  around  the  King  forgot  their  scornful  Arown, 
And  all  his  bravest  warriors  before  their  God  bowed  down; 
The  Queen  was  flUed  with  sweet  delight,  yot  grief  her  heart  oppressed; 
She  threw  the  sacred  minstrels  the  rose  upon  her  breast. 

**  You  have  misled  my  people!  seduce  you  now  my  Queen!  " 
The  trembling  King  stepped  furious  forth,  with  dark  and  fearful  mien; 
He  hurled  his  sword  like  lightning,  the  youngster's  song  was  hushed, 
And  in  the  place  of  the  golden  song  the  rosy  lifb-blood  gushed. 

Now  like  a  storm  the  frighted  hearers  fled  in  wild  alarm; 
The  youAful  minstrel  gasping  fell  into  his  master's  arm: 


^64  Swe  the  Owl. 

The  master  wrapped  him  in  hin  robe  and  rushed  with  lightning  speed, 
And  hound  the  lifeless  minstrel  boy  upon  his  waitins^  steed. 

Yet  there  before  the  palace  did  the  aged  minstrel  wait, 
And  madly  break  that  harp  of  harps  upon  the  castle  gate: 
He  then  pronouneed  a  fearful  curse  upon  those  castle  walls. 
While  his  awful  cry  rang  wildly  through  the  stately  marble  halls. 

"  Woe  to  you,  ye  proud  halls!  no  more  the  harp  shall  ring 
For  thee,  nor  in  thy  fated  rooms  no  more  shall  minstrel  sing! 
But  weary  slaves,  with  sighs  and  groans,  shall  toil  from  day  to  day, 
While  the  revenging  spirit  tramps  mid  ruin  and  decay! 

•*  Wo&  to  yow,  ye  fragrant  gaxdcns,  glowing  in  May  light! 
Behold  this  dead,  disfigured  face,  that  once  was  rosy  bright! 
Thy  springs  shall  be  exhausted,  thy  fountains  cease  to  play, 
And  thy  .solitary  gardens  shall  in  desolation  lay! 

"  Woe  to  the*,  fo»l  murderer,  thou  curse  of  minstrel  name  I 
la  vain  be  all  thy  struggles  for  wreaths  of  bloody  fame; 
Thy  name  shall  sink  in  endless  night,  with  no  fond  heart  to  care. 
Like  the  last  rattle  of  the  dying,  breathed  in  empty  air/* 

The  minstrers  curse  was  ended,  the  heavens  heard  his  cry; 
The  castle  walls  are  broken  down,  the  halls  in  ruins  lie; 
Yet  still  there  stands  one  lofty  tower,  all  crumbling  to  decay, 
A  lonely  witness  of  the  splendor  of  a  former  day. 

And  now,  instead  of  fragrant  gardens,  is  a  barren  land— 

No  tree  there  lends  its  gratefhl  shade,  no  fountain  cools  the  sand; 

That  monarch's  name  is  never  told  in  history  nor  verse; 

All  is  sunken  and  forgotten,  now;  such  was  the  Singer's  Curse. 


SAVE  THE  GOOD. 


It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health  can  escape  its  penalty.  Nature  forgires  no  sin,  no  error.  She  lets 
off  the  offender  for  fifty  years  sometimes,  but  she  catches  him  at  last ; 
and  inflicts  the  punishment  just  when,  just  where,  and  just  how  he  feels 
it  most.  Save  up  for  old  age,  but  save  more  than  money ;  sate  health, 
save  honor,  save  knowledgr,  save  the  recollections  of  good  deeds  and  in- 
nocent pleasures:  save  pure  thoughts,  save  friends,  save  love.  Save  rich 
stores  of  that  kind  of  wealth  which  time  cannot  diminish,  nor  death 
tafke  away. — Michigan  Journal  of  Education. 

The  number  of  manuscripts  sent  to  the  committee  on  the  National 
Ijmn  is  over  eleven  huzdrod  and  fifty.    The  announcement  of  their 
MHoe  will  soon  be  made. 


Practical    Teaehing. 


/^ 


A.  B.  BSHTOK,   EOITOE. 

SOHOOL-MANAeBMENT.— No  4. 


In  <mr  fbnner  articles  we  haye  presented  for  oonsideration  some  gener- 
al matters,  that  tend  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  management  of  oommoi^ 
schools.  Now,  we  propose  to  treat  the  sulgect  more  in  detail,  and  to  de- 
ieend  to  those  minute  matters  that  make  up  the  routine  of  school  exer- 
cises. Nor  should  any  one  think  this  a  r  seless  lahor,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  results  of  scholastic  training,  confessedly  great  as  they  are, 
must  be  the  resultant  of  many  forces,  which  taken  separately  are  insig- 
nificant, but  which  taken  together  are  most  potent,  and  the  only  guaran- 
ty of  suocei^. 

Without  the  ability  to  press  into  his  service  and  to  give  vprac^cd^ 
turn  to  his  theories,  a  teacher  will  soon  demonstrate  himself  a  mere  pre^ 
tender  or  a  practical  nullity  in  the  school  room.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  man  who  can  discourse  with  ability  respecting  the  proper  mode  of 
conducting  a  school,  but  who  in  the  practical  application  of  his  own  views 
proves  to  be  a  perfect  fiulure.  The  executive  alnlity  that  must  belong  to 
every  good  teacher,  in  such  persons  seems  to  be  totally  wanting. 

Without  mentioning  any  of  our  contemporaries,  let  me  briefiy  illus- 
trate this  point  by  recalling  one  of  the  most  illustnous  names  in  the  an- 
nals of  modem  education — Pestalozzi.  This  eminent  Swiss  Educator, 
who  has  given  name  to  a  system  of  instruction,  in  early  life,  with  entire 
self-concentration  devoted  his  liie-energies  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
his  countrymen.  This  he  aimed  to  effect  by  introducing  a  new  educa- 
tional system.  Full  of  the  loftiest  impulses,  of  the  most  sensitive  na- 
ture, and  endowed  with  an  imagination  that  verged  upon  the-  visionary, 
in  1775  he  organized  at  Neuhof  a  school  which  might  develop  his  ideal. 
In  bis  system  he  proposed  to  substitute  the  practical  for  the  speculative, 
to  make  objects  the  text-book  of  his  course,  to  find  "  sermons  in  stones, 
books  in  running  brooks,''  and  in  short,  to  lead  the  student  directly  to 
tJie  well-spring  of  nature.  But  how  did  this  man  of  pure  and  lofty  ideal, 
this  mere  theorist,  succeed  ?  In  five  3rears  he  failed  in  his  enterprise, 
bankrupt  in  fortune,  and  hopeless  of  the  future.  What  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  fiulure  ?    Let  him  give  his  character  in  his  own  words: 

"The  cause  of  the  fiulure  of  my  undertaking  lay  essentially  and  ex- 
clusively in  myseli^  and  in  my  pronounced  incapaoity  for  every  kind  of 
undertaking  that  requires  emment  practical  abiiUy,** 

In  view  of  this  eminent  exan^le,  are  we  not  justified  in  asserting  that 
a  man  may  have  very  just  views,  and  may  write  ehanningly  and  oob- 
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vincmgly  on  the  snlgect  of  educfttion,  and  at  the  same  time  be  utterly  im- 
fit  to  supervise  and  instruct  a  coB&mon  school  ?  Instruction  is  not  the 
only  duty  that  pertains  to  the  school  room,  and  without  proper  orgamza* 
tion  and  supervision,  it  will  prove  of  but  little  avail. 

In  the  details  of  practical  teaching,  the  first  thing  in  the  order  of  time 
is  the  organization  of  a  school.  As  an  army  becomes  more  efScient  by 
the  perfection  of  its  organization,  so  a  school  is  more  easily  controlled  and 
more  fruitful  of  results  in  the  ratio  of  its  thorough  organization.  This 
work  belongs  solely  to  the  teacher,  and  in  it  all  his  self-reliance  andprac* 
tical  ability  will  be  in  demand.  To  be  master  of  this  position,  in  the  highp 
est  degree,  concerns  his  future  labors  in  teaching.  Hesitation,  indecision, 
or  blundering,  at  the  outset  in  organizing  school,  will  often  stamp  the 
character  of  the  teacher  with  incapacity,  and  long  will  it  take  to  remove 
this  impression.  The  idea,  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  that  the  teacher 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  will  create  distrust,  and  be  followed  by  a  tndn 
of  other  evils.  Hence,  before  opening  school  the  first  day,  the  teacher, 
in  my  opinion,  should  have  a  definite  plan  by  which  he  will  proceed. 

While  this  rule  is  invaluable  for  every  day's  labor,  it  is  the  more  im- 
perative at  the  opening  of  school,  for  this  is  the  time  of  first  impressioiifl^ 
all  of  which  should  be  most  &vorable.  It  may  not  be  expedient  to  adopt 
the  same  mode  of  proceeding  under  all  conditions.  The  exigences  of  the 
case  may  always  modify  the  method.  But  it  must  be  held  an  inviolable 
role  not  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  organizing  a  school  without  some 
predetermined  plan ;  hence  nothing  will  be  left  to  arrange  itself  by  happy 
aoddent  or  otherwise. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  give  specific  rules  for  oiganizing  a  school  that 
shall  suit  every  set  of  circumstances,  but  we  trust  a  general  outline  of 
systematizing  his  work  will  be  of  service  to  the  inexperienced  teacher. 

And  first  I  would  suggest  that  school  be  opened  by  reading  a  selection 
from  the  scriptures,  as  the  foundation  of  the  moral  eulture  which  the 
teacher  in  part  must  supervise. 

It  will  also  aftord  subji^ts  for  a  general  exercise,  of  which  we  propose 
to  treat  in  another  place. 

Next  in  order  should  be  the  enrollment  of  the  names  of  the  scholars, 
with  the  studies  they  will  probably  pursue;  care  being  taken  that  only 
sudi  studies,  and  in  such  number,  be  allowed  as  seem  suited  to  the  age 
and  development  of  the  scholar. 

This  process  will  probably  reveal  the  necessity  of  having  two  cksses 
in  Spelling,  one  in  Writing,  three  in  Beading,  three  in  Arithmetic,  one  in 
Qeography,  and  two  in  Grammar,  and  perhaps  (me  in  Algebra. 

These  may  not  classi^  properly  all  the  scholars,  but  it  will  be  found  of 
gMKt  importance  to  have  as  few  classes  in  the  same  study,  as  is  eonsist- 
^t  with  proper  classification. 
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After  this  pieliminary  work,  let  the  process  of  ezamination  with  a 
TiBW  to  chussificatioii  commence. 

Gall  into  class  all  who  study  Arithmetic,  and  by  examination  decide  to 
which  of  the  three  Anthmetic  classes  each  one  will  belong,  with  the  \m- 
derstanding  that  each  scholar  may  be  promoted  or  assigned  a  lower  grade 
according  to  his  proved  ability.  Then  indicate  the  text-book  which  all 
most  have,  and  state  with  distinctness  to  which  class  each  scholar  will 
belong,  the  place  where  he  will  begin,  and  the  length  of  lesson  for  the 
next  day.  Thus  the  classes  in  Arithmetic  will  be  disposed  of  the  first 
day,  with  the  additional  remark  that  the  time  of  daily  recitation  will  be 
announced  next  morning.  The  same  general  order  may  be  pursued  with 
the  other  classes. 

This  preliminary  work  may  be  extended  with  profit  through  the  whde 
day,  as  the  examination  will  partake  muoh  of  the  nature  of  instruction. 
Besides  those  classes  arranged  in  the  morning  should  be  charged  to  pre- 
pare in  the  after  part  of  that  day  for  recitation  on  the  morrow.  Before 
dismission,  inculcate  the  importance  of  punctuality  in  attending  next 
morning,  and  of  thorough  preparation  for  reciting  the  lessons  assigned. 

This  whole  plan  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  teacher  will  in- 
struct in  classes,  and  in  no  other  way.  Hence  all  bis  arrangement  of 
seats  and  blackboard  will  have  reference  to  this  idea ;  and  he  must  ar- 
range them  so  as  to  promote  quiet  and  ease  in  his  exercises.  We  do  not 
presume  to  say  that  this  is  a  perfect  outline,  or  the  only  feasible  plan  for 
opening  school,  but  it  is  suggested  as  one  that  has  been  found  convenient 
and  efficient  in  grading  scholars  according  to  their  proficiency. 

This  subject  will  be  continued  in  another  article. 


Matbematieal    Department. 


DANIEL  KIRKWOOD,  £DlTOK. 

Problem  No.  224. — By  NtnaRATOR. 
In  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity,  an  equilateral  triangle  is  inscribed. 
From  the  angle  A  a  chord  AD  is  drawn,  dividing  the  side  BC  in  extreme 
and  mean  ratio  at  E ;  the  part  EC  being  the  greater.    Required  the  length 
of  the  chord  BD. 

Pboblem  No.  225. — ^By  R. 
In  an  isosceles  triangle  ABC,  the  base  BC  is  given ;  also  the  area  of 
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the  escribed  circle  to  which  the  base  is  tangent)  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  triangle.    Required  the  side  AB. 

Note, — An  escribed  circle  is  one  which  touches  one  side  of  a  triangle 
externally,  and  to  which  the  prolongations  of  the  other  two  sides  are 
tangent 

Peobiem  No.  226.— Br  E. 

Required  the  radius  of  the  escribed  circle  touching  the  base  of  an  iso- 
sceles triangle,  each  of  whose  angles  at  the  base  is  double  that  at  the  ver- 
tex, and  each  of  whose  equal  sides  is  equal  to  unity. 

A   ThSOBEM  IK  CONICB, 

Mb.  Joh2T  Warkeb  has  sent  us  a  neat  demonstration  of  the  following 
Theorem. 

Two  straight  lines,  AX  and  AY,  are  given  in  position,  and  also  the 
point  P.  From  P  draw  any  line  PXY  cutting  the  given  straight  lines 
in  X  and  Y.  Divide  the  intercept  XY  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall 
always  exist  the  relation 

XY==m.XI. 

The  point  I  will  describe  an  hyperhda. 

— This  theorem  Mr.  W.  supposes  to^be  new;  at  least  he  has  not  no- 
ticed it  in  any  of  the  text  books.  It  furnishes,  as  he  shows,  a  conveni- 
ent method  of  describing  an  hyperbola,  the  asymptotes  being  given.  We 
regret  our  inability  to  publish  the  whole  of  his  Ingenious  pi^r. 


Xesident   Editor^s   Department. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Brooklyn,  Michioan,> 
June  28, 1861.    J 

Mb.  Editor— rThe  regular  receipt  of  the  School  Joubnal  since  my 
return  to  Michigan,  has  not  fiiiled  to  remind  me  of  my  promise  on  leav- 
ing you  to  furnish  an  article  for  the  Journal  in  regard  to  education,  and 
the  School  System  of  Michigan. 

I  am  aware  that  in  general  the  consideration  of  home  affiiirs  is  of  more 
interest  and  of  greater  importance  to  your  readers,  yet  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  institutions  of  other  States  is  essential,  serving  at  onoe  to 
warn  against  those  errors  that  have  caused  failures,  and  to  keep  awake 
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that  spirit  of  emulation  which  the  marked  success  of  others  never  fails 
to  arouse .  Michigan  owes  to  two  things  the  success  tliat  at  present  seems 
to  crown  her  educational  system.  The  funds  given  to  her  for  education- 
al purposes  have  not  been  diverted  from  their  legitimate  uses,  but  in 
some  instances  have,  by  judicious  management,  been  really  increased. 

Again,  the  control  of  her  institutions  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  experience  and  of  eminently  liberal  vlews-^men 
who  have  not  been  bound  by  a  narrow  and  feeble  policy,  but  who  have 
felt  that  any  system  to  be  truly  successful  mo^t  be  complete,  and  every 
part  of  it  vigorous.  When  any  apparent  failure,  therefore,  has  denoted 
something  wanting  in  the  system,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Thus  the  old  system  of  Academies  and  private  schools,  in 
vogue  ten  years  ago,  proving  insufficient  and  frequently  inefficient,  sud- 
denly Union  schools  sprang  into  existence  in  every  city  and  village  where 
the  State  provided  instruction  of  a  high  order  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  at  the  same  time  swelled  the  proportions  of  its  University,  by  mul- 
tiplying and  developing  its  tributaries. 

A  defidency  was  also  marked  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these 
:%hools,  and  a  Normal  School  was  provided  which  has  since  proved  a 
pride  to  the  State,  scattering  its  fruits  with  a  bountiful  hand,  not  only 
over  the  State  that  gave  it  birth,  but  to  sister  States  around. 

Again  it  was  felt  that  while  the  main  dependence  of  a  State  was  upon 
its  agricultural  resources,  intelligent  and  educated  fiumers  were  necessa- 
ry that  that  these  resources  should  not  be  squandered ;  not  that  these 
must  necessarily  be  learned  in  the  classics,  or  comprehend  in  full  the 
principles  of  the  mathematics  hidden  in  space,  but  like  those  of  other 
professions  they  should  be  educated  for  their  business,  and  accordingly 
$150,000  were  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
School,  where  hundreds  of  former's  sons  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  soil, 
and  practice  on  a  farm  of  about  one  thousand  acres  the  best  methods  of 
developing  its  resources.  Meanwhile  the  proper  development  of  a  part 
of  a  syBtem  can  but  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  whole,  and  every  effort 
such  as  have  been  referred  to,  has  infused  new  vigor  throughout. 

There  is  a  policy  common  to  many  of  the  States,  and  which  Indiana 
in  my  opinion  now  severely  feels,  which  is  that  of  diverting  the  resources 
from  a  State  system  in  the  attempt  of  each  denomination  to  build  up  in- 
stitutions of  its  own.  Not  that  I  would  underestimate  the  good  that 
these  denominational  colleges  accomplish — ^3nelding  in  some  instances 
nourishment  to  minds  that  otherwise  would  starve — ^but  the  fiict  stands 
out  indisputable,  that  where  interests  and  efforts  are  divided  and  distract- 
ed among  many  institutions,  however  perfect  the  system  may  otherwise 
be,  it  has  no  head,  or  one  but  partially  developed,  and  its  efficiency  is 
correspondingly  impaired.    This  evil  Michigan  has  to  a  great  extent  es- 
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caped;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  present  position  of  her  Unirersity,  at 
the  head  of  all  western  Institutions ;  and  though  yet  young  in  years,  ri- 
valling in  strength  and  iulSuence  the  time  honored  Institutions  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale.  Possessing  regular  income  of  its  own  of  $40,000  per  an- 
num, it  can  claim  men  of  the  first  talent  of  the  country  among  its  corps 
of  Professors.  With  free  instruction  and  equally  open  to  all,  it  invites 
students  from  each  of  the  thirty-four  United  States  and  receives  them 
from  the  most.  Including  those  attending  the  Medical  and  Law  Depart- 
ments, nearly  seven  himdred  students  nave  been  connected  with  it  during 
the  past  year.  At  its  annual  Commencement,  from  which  I  have  but 
just  returned,  it  graduated  a  class  of  fifty -four,  representing  nine  different 
States.  An  abstract  of  the  Commencement  exercises  might  be  of  inter- 
est, but  this  communication  is  already  of  sufficient  length.  At  another 
time,  if  permitted,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  report  of  the  Michigan 
Union  Schools.  Tours, 

T.  D.  M. 


THE  GREAT  COMET  OF  1861. 

The  comet  first  generally  observed  on  the  evening  of  June  20th,  1861, 
was  the  most  brilliant  that  has  appeared  for  centuries,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record.  The  evening  of  its  appearance  was,  for  an 
hour  after  sunset,  somewhat  cloudy  ;  but  before  nine  o'clock  the  atmos- 
phere had  become  perfectly  clear.*  The  nucleus,  which  was  in  or  very 
near  the  head  of  the  Lynx,  hod  an  apparent  magnitude  much  greater 
than  Jupiter.  The  tail  crossed  the  Camelopard,  Little  Bear,  Dragon, 
and  Hercules,  terminating  in  the  Bull  of  PoniatowskL  Its  apparent 
length,  therefore,  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees — ^more  than 
one  half  of  which  was  very  brilliant.  Its  greatest  breadth  was  not  less 
than  seven  or  eight  degrees. 

The  apparent  length  of  the  trains  of  the  most  remarkable  comets  that 
have  appeared  since  the  christian  era  are  as  follows: — 
A.  D.  Degrees,  A.  D. 

133 50.  1769 97. 

178 60.  390 lOa 

1456 60.  1264 lOa 

1689 60.  1362 100, 

1843 65.  1618 101 

837 80.  1861 120. 

*  At  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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The  tnun  <^  a  oomet  seen  in  China  near  the  dose  of  the  ninth  oentiuy 
iz  said  bj  some  of  the  Chinese  Historius  to  have  been  nearly  two  hun* 
dred  degrees  in  length ;  bat  this  is  probably  a  great  eaiggeimtiMi.  That 
of  the  oomet  of  1861  wts  the  lai^gest  of  whidi  we  have  any  anOimtic  nc- 
ord. 

This  comet  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  have  been  visible  to  the  naked 
^e  in  full  daylight  It  was  seen  before  sunset  on  Monday  evening  Jnly 
Ist,  by  the  Rev.  Bxskt  W.  Ballantimb,  of  Bloomington,  Ladiana. 

The  body  has  been  observed  by  the  writer  on  fifteen  oonseoutive  nights. 
It  is  now  (July  16th)  becoming  Yerj  fiunt  When  first  visible  on  the  dOth 
ult,  it  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  great  expected  comet  of  1264  and 
1556.  It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the  bodies  oould  not  be  ident- 
ical, 

Farther  details  are  reserved  for  the  September  Number. 
Bloomington.  Ind.  July  15th  1861.  DANIEL  KIBKWOOD. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  (-BfeafwiwrA) 


Mr.  Burrowes,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  PennsyWaniai 
has  issued  a  circular  of  General  Instructions  to  County  Superintendents, 
which  we  insert,  as  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  our  State—- the  Super- 
intendents corresponding  with  our  Examiners. 

"  It  is  desirable  that  Superintendents,  in  their  School  visitations,  should 
make  inquiry  into  all  matters  affecting  the  character  and  operations  of 
the  Schools,  especially  in  regard  to  the  following  things : 

1.  The  School  House. — Its  location,  play-grounds,  shade-trees  and 
out-houses ;  materials,  plan,  dimensions,  bight  of  oefling,  and  state  of  re- 
pair ;  means  of  warming  and  ventilating,  and  neatness  of  condition. 

2.  School  Fubnitube. — ^Desks  and  seats— their  style,  arrangement 
and  convenience ;  Teacher's  desk,  situation  and  convenience;  black- 
board, maps,  globes  and  other  school  apparatus ;  anangement  lor  hats, 
boanetfl,  and  cloaks ;  general  condition  as  to  neatneas  and  repair. 

3.  Thb  School. — ^Ite  grade;  whole  number,  avenge  number  and 
punctuality  of  pupils ;  classification ;  whether  each  pupil  is  attending  to 
proper  number  of  studies ;  branches  taught,  and  books  used ;  punish- 
ments, whether  corporal  or  otherwise,  and  how  inflicted ;  intermissions, 
how  often  and  how  long ;  halHts  of  study,  and  degree  of  advancement ; 
Older  and  manners  of  the  pupils  ;  moral  tone  of  school*  and  interest  man- 
ifested in  school  by  the  community. 

4.  Thb  Txacheb. — Age,  birth-place,  and  where  educated  ^  terms  or 
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yeu8  engiged  in  teacliing;  whether  intending  to  be  a  penument  teacher; 
books  and  periodicala  on  teaching  read ;  ability  to  teach  and  gorem ; 
diesB,  manner  and  deportment ;  use  of  language. 

6.  Visitation. — ^Number  of  persons  present  at  examinations  and  ex- 
hibitions ;  directors'  yisits,  frequency  and  effect ;  number  and  effect  of 
yiffits  by  parents  and  guardians. 

6.  DiBTnoT  iKsnTUTES. — ^Whether  District  Institutes  are  organized; 
number  of  Teachers  regularly  attending ;  directors  and  people  attending; 
how  often  held ;  nature  of  exercises  and  by  whom  conducted  ;  whether 
and  how  often  attended  by  County  Superintendent ;  mismanagement  in 
conducting,  and  improper  exercises ;  advantages  resulting. 

7.  Moral  Instbuction. — ^Number  of  Schools  in  which  it  is  given ; 
whether  by  use  of  books  on  the  subject,  or  by  regular  oral  instruction ; 
number  of  Schools  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  regularly  read,  and  gen- 
eral effect  on  the  Schools. 

8.  Public  Sentiment. — The  prevailing  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  the  Common  School  system  in  each  District ;  whether  &vorable  or 
un&vorable,  and  the  prominent  cause  of  either  state  of  feeling." 

— ^We  add,  Does  the  Trustee,  Director,  or  District  Teacher  receive  the 
School  Journal  regularly  ?    If  not,  induce  them  to  subscribe. 

These  matters,  reported  to  the  Superintendent  and  School  Journal, 
would  aid  the  one  in  his  general  supervision,  and  the  other  in  its  useful- 
ness as  an  organ  and  exponent  of  Common  Schools. 


LOCAL  AND  PEKSONAL. 

Friend  P.  Fishe  Bbed,  the  Painter  and  Poet,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor  of  Bhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Whitewater  College,  and 
also  Superintendent  of  the  Fme  Art  Department  This  latter,  embrac- 
ing Painting  and  Drawing  in  all  their  branches,  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
college  course.  Whitewater  College  is  the  first,  in  the  West  at  least,  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  Yale  in  respect  to  the  special  department  syitem,  which 
allows  a  student  to  pursue  a  special  oeurse  and  graduate  in  that  without 
taidng  a  fiiU  ooUegmte  course. 

The  President,  Mr.  Barnes,  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Mr.  Beed  in  these  departments.  Mr.  B.  is  a  standard  scholar  and  poet, 
and  as  such  has  a  wide  reputation.  He  is  author  of  various  essays  on 
English  Composition  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  em- 
inent critics,  and  the  literati  generally. 

There  is  a  seience  above  the  mechanical  principles  of  language.   Liter- 
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9tj  oompofiition  maj  be  a  perfect "  aian  of  earth,"  bat  it  must  be  inflifled 
with  the  "breath  of  life ''  if  it  is  to  lire  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Mr.  R. 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  field.  His  analytic  mind  and  eztensiye  read- 
ing enables  him  to  comprehend  and  explain  both  the  mechanical  and 
spiritual  phases  of  onr  language.  We  cordially  commend  him  to  all 
our  Mends  in  Centerrille.  H.  h.  t. 


Ketueked  fbom  Eubofe. — Misses  Catharine  and  Mina  Merrill  and 
Masters  Louis  and  William  Eetcham  arrived  at  home  yesterday  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  in  Europe.  They  came  fit>m  Liverpool  to  New 
York  on  the  Eoropa,  in  company  with  Qen,  Eremont,  whose  acquaint- 
ance they  formed  on  the  voyage.  The  party,  since  their  absence  fit>m 
home,  have  traveled  through  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France  and 
Germany,  spending  a  portion  of  their  time  at  Beilin,  and  frequently  meet- 
ing £z-Gov.  Wright,  our  Ambassador  at  the  Prussian  Court.  The 
Masters  Eetcham  have  learned  to  speak  German  with  ease,  and  with  al- 
most as  much  fiusility  as  their  native  En^sh.  The  whole  party  have 
made  good  use  of  their  time  in  sight-seeing,  in  observing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  difierent  peoples  with  whom  they  have  temporarily 
resided,  and  acquainting  themselves  with  .their  literature.  They  return 
home  happy  to  see  their  Mends  but  sorry  to  end  a  tnp  that  has  proved 
so  pleasurable  and  so  profitable. — JxidicmapoUs  Jomval,  July  4. 

— Our  xeadeis  will  recognize  Miss  Catharine  Merrill  as  the  author  of 
our  *'  European  Correspondence,"  which  terminates  with  this  number. 
We  believe  these  letters  have  proved  entertaining  and  instructive  to  all 
the  readers  of  the  Joitbnal.  Some  of  our  exchanges  have  spoken  of 
them  in  the  most  complimentary  terms.  The  Southern  Ikacher  mentions 
the  European  Correspondence  as  "a  remarkable  feature  in  a  School  Jour- 
nal," and  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  copies  entire  the  letter  in 
oar  April  number.  h.  h.  y. 


J.  F.  BiBD,  Principal  of  the  Owensville  High  School,  writes,  July  8th: 
'*  Our  school  is  in  a  very  fioyrishing  condition.  During  the  present 
term  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  have  been  enrolled.  The  present 
term  will  dose  on  the  10th  inst.;  the  fall  term  for  the  third  scholastic 
year  will  commence  September  2,  '61.  E.  C.  Gage  is  assistant^  and  Mrs. 
0.  A.  Bird  teacher  of  Embroidery. 

E.  C.  Thobnton  writes  torn  New  Garden,  June  28th: 
**  There  were  only  four  schools  in  session  in  the  township  the  present 
summer :  two  were  under  charge  of  Directors,  and  two  select  schools. 

Wages,  $18,  $20,  and  $25,  per  month.     One  male,  and  three  fe- 
male teachers.    For  want  of  suitable  schools  in  our  own  township,  ten  of 
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yeu8  engaged  in  tetching ;  whether  intending  to  be  a  pemanent  teacher; 
books  and  periodicats  on  teaching  read ;  ability  to  teach  and  gorern  ; 
dvesB,  manner  and  deportment ;  use  of  language. 

6.  Visitation. — ^Number  of  persons  present  at  examinations  and  ex- 
hibitions ;  directors'  Tisits,  frequency  and  effect ;  number  and  effect  of 
▼isits  by  parents  and  guardians. 

6.  DiBTnoT  Institutes. — ^Whether  District  Institutes  are  organised; 
number  of  Teachers  regularly  attending ;  directors  and  people  attending; 
how  often  held  ;  nature  of  exercises  and  by  whom  conducted  ;  whether 
and  how  often  attended  by  County  Superintendent ;  mismanagement  in 
conducting,  and  improper  exercises ;  advantages  resulting. 

7.  Moral  Instruction. — ^Number  of  Schools  in  which  it  is  given  ; 
whether  by  use  of  books  on  the  subject,  or  by  regular  oral  instruction ; 
number  of  Schools  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  regularly  read,  and  gen- 
eral effect  on  the  Schools. 

8.  PuBUC  Sentiment. — The  prevailing  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  the  Ck>mmon  School  system  in  each  District ;  whether  &vorable  or 
un&vorable,  and  the  prominent  cause  of  either  state  of  feeling.'' 

— We  add,  Does  the  Trustee,  Director,  or  District  Teacher  receive  the 
Schooi  Jotimal  regularly  ?    If  not,  induce  them  to  subscribe. 

These  matters,  reported  to  the  Superintendent  and  School  Journal, 
would  aid  the  one  in  his  general  supervision,  and  the  other  in  its  useftil- 
ness  as  an  organ  and  exponent  of  Common  Schools. 


LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL. 


Friend  P.  Fishe  Bbed,  the  Paintor  and  Poi^t^  has  been  appointed  Fro- 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Compo&iLiQn  in  WUJtc^ water  College,  aiHi 
also  Superintendent  of  the  Finc^  Arl  Department.  This  latter,  embrac- 
ing Painting  and  Drawing  in  all  their  branchus,  is  a  tU!W  feature  in  the 
college  course.  Whitewater  College  Is  the  fin^i,  m  the  West  at  lemt^  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  Yale  in  respect  to  the  @|M!cial  dexmrtinent  syst^u^  whiisli 
allows  a  student  to  pursue  a  spc  *~iiU  cour^  and  grtultiato  in  thai  without 
taidng  a  foil  collegiate  course. 

The  President,  Mr.  Barnes,  bu^  been  fortunate  in  securing  Ommewkm 
of  Mr.  Reed  in  these  department.^ ,  Mr,  U.  is  a  standard  scht^ku  sf>i)  pu^l , 
and  as  such  has  a  wide  reputation.  Ho  h  author  of  varJM 
English  Composition  which  have  ^Ltti^iu^tod  the  attei>^ 
inent  critics,  and  the  literati  gener&Uy.  ^ 

There  is  a  seienoe  above  the  mechiiiuoal  prif  ^ 


y 
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PUBLIC  ExAitnrATioif . — The  teachers  of  Marion  County  desiring  cer- 
tificates, are  requested  to  meet  the  undersigned  at  the  First  Ward  School 
House,  in  this  city,  on  Saturday  the  17th  inst,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Punctual  attendance  is  requested,  as  we  shall  examine  hy  classes. 
Trustees,  Directors,  and  other  friends  of  education  are  cordially  inriled 
to  he  in  attendance.  G.  Si0tk,    Bzaminer. 

We  laam  that  the  Institute  at  Oakland  was  a  rery  pleasant  and  profit- 
able meeting.  A  large  nnmher  of  members  were  in  attendance,  and 
much  intarest  manifested  in  all  the  exercises.  A  sad  accident  occurred 
at  a  picnic  of  tlie  Institute,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  memhers, 
and  injuring  several  others.  A  party  were  returning  in  a  carriage  whan 
the  hones  attached  took  fright  and  ran,  OTertnmig  the  carriage  suddenly, 
daahing  the  occupants  against  the  ground,  killing  a  young  lady.  Miss 
Shafer,  almost  instantly.  The  event  cast  the  deepest  gloom  €f9W  the  In- 
stitute and  neighborhood,  in  which  Miss  S.  was  highly  esteemed. 

An  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  will  be  given  in  next 
niunber. 

Pbbu  Public  Sobool. — ^The  exammation  in  the  Peru  Graded  School, 
bttt  month,  was  very  creditable  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Walker,  Sup*!,  the  pupils  have  been  brought  under 
admirable  discipline  and  classification,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the 
schools  moves  on  like  clock-work.  The  Mqndfluan  says  the  experiment 
of  placing  females  at  the  head  of  schools  filled  with  grown  up  young  men 
and  women,  is  a  complete  success  in  Peru.  h.  h.  r. 


INTELUQENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  has  been 
postponed  till  1862,  on  anccount  of  the  war. 

Oswego  Tbainino  School. — This  school,  organized  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Primary  Teachers,  embraces  thorough  instruction  in  Pestalozzian 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  application  of  them  in  the 
school-room,  including  particularly,  lessons  on  Objects,  Natural  History, 
Color,  Form,  Place,  Physical  Actions,  Moral  Instructioxi,  Numbers  and 
Reading ;  also,  lessons  on  School  Organization  and  Discipline.  The  full 
course  embraces  instruction  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Qeology,  Mineralogy, 
Drawing  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

The  terms  of  tuition  are  $24  for  the  course.  Persons  desiring  infor- 
mation may  address,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Sec'y  Board  of  Education,  Owego. 

CoNiTBCTicuT. — A  copy  of  the  Common  School  Journal  is,  by  law,  sent 
to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of  every  town  in  the  State. 
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Pbnnstlakia. — The  State  Association  will  be  held  on  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  inst  The  programme  presents  subjects  for  discussion,  and  top- 
ics for  reports,  which  cannot  fiiil  to  make  an  interesting  session. 

MiLflSAOHDSBTTS. — The  Legislature  of  this  8tate,  at  its  last  session, 
made  an  appropriation  for  securing  the  services  of  Hev.  G.  B.  Northrop, 
as  State  agent  and  lecturer  on  the  sulject  of  Education. 

The  first  dass  in  the  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education  numbers 
twelve  or  fifteen.  Dr.  Lewis  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  class  thus  &r. 
The  Institute  will  close  early  in  September. 

WnooNSiN  — The  State  Teachers'  Association  is  now  (August  2d,)  in 
senion  at  Fond  du  Lac    The  meeting  promises  to  be  very  interesting. 

The  State  University  graduates  nine  young  gentlemen  this  year,  The 
various  schools  of  the  State  are  reported  to  be  in  good  working  condiAiaD. 
The  Journal  of  Education  receives  a  liberal  contribution  from  the  Stale. 

Ohio. — ^A  Normal  Institute  has  just  closed  a  session  of  five  weeks,  at 
the  S.  W.  Normal  School,  Lebanon.  The  State  Teachers'  Association 
vras  held  at  Elyria,  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  days  of  July.  The  MaMy 
reports  an  unusual  interest,— « large  number  were  present^  and  the  very 
best  feeling  prevailed.  A  glance  over  the  proceedings  justifies  the  prom- 
ise to  give  an  abstract  in  our  next    We  have  not  space  in  this  number. 

At  the  recent  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  in  Brooklyn  the  following 
toast  was  given: — **I\re6  5cA<w2»— the  armament  of  the  State,  and  the  foe 
of  despotism,  ignorance  and  crime." 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  $25,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  observatory  on  Mount  Ararat,  near  Tiflis. 

Photography  has  been  introduced  into  the  French  army  as  a  branch  of 
education. 

Two  of  the  American  missionaries  now  in  Japan  are  engaged  in  mak- 
ing dictionaries,  and  one  upon  a  grammar  of  the  language. 

It  is  said  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  newspapers  have 
suspended  publication  within  the  last  six  weeks. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Th$  Fifth  BMder  of  the  School  and  Family  Series,  By  Mabgius  Will* 
sow,  Auihor  of  Primary  History^  Histor^y  of  the  United  States^  American 
Mstary,  and  Oudines  o/Omeral  MMary.    New  York:  Habpek  a  Bbo& 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  titles  of  the  several  divisions  embraced 
in  the  plan  of  this  work.  These  are  subdivided  agun  into  classes,  orders, 
Arc,  of  the  subjects  treated  of  under  the  general  heads,  thus  giving  a 
suitable  and  happy  variety,  while  the  matter  is  of  the  most  instructive 


chttncter.  Indeed  the  book  is  a  complete  introductioii  to  seYenl  Imuiches 
of  science,  and  is  well  calculated  to  lead  pupils  to  a  better  acquaintance 
with  them. 

H&e  illustrations,  of  which  there  about  two  hundred,  suipass  in  artistic 
beauty  and  adaptation  anj  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  schod-book.  Illustra- 
tions, whether  for  use  or  ornament,  should  be  natural  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful .  The  J  then  become  efficient  aids  in  forming  and  cultrrating  the  tastes 
and  judgment  in  regard  to  the  objects  they  represent,  and  in  imparting 
true  ideas  of  things  which  often  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained. 

The  whole  plan  and  contents  of  the  work  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  modem  system  of  Object  Tkachingj  now  so  popular  as  it  is  becoming 
better  understood. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  very  good,  except  that  the 
type  is  too  small  in  some  of  the  exercises. 

A  School  Biatary  of  :England.  i?^  A.  B.  Bebabd,  AtOhorof'SchodHU- 
tory  of  {he  Unibod  States,"    New  Torh  A.  S.  Babnes  &  Bubr.    1861. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Berard's  exoellent  history  of  the  U.  S., 
win  welcome  this  equally  excellent  work.  Of  course  so  vast  a  sulgect 
as  a  History  of  England,  cannot  receive  anything  like  an  exhaustive  con- 
sideration in  a  work  of  this  dimensions,  (456  pages,)  yet  our  author  has 
presented  a  very  intelligible  and  satis&ctory  account  of  the  social  life  of 
the  English  people,  and  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  the  realm. 

The  work  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  contains  the  ac- 
<Mnmts  of  the  late  events  in  the  Crimea,  India  and  China.  It  is  well  ex- 
ecuted, handsomely  bound,  and  the  style  of  writing  is  easy  and  pleasant 

Nature  and  the  BiHe  Bave  One  Author:  Demonstrated  by  their  Coinci- 
dences and  Common  Sense,  without  reference  to  History  or  the  Opin- 
ions of  Men.    Ev  John  S.  Williams,    VoL  1.  25  cents. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  of  a  series  of  fifty  essays,  which  are  wor- 
thy of  careful  reading  by  every  one  interested  in  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion. These  essays  evince  much  thought  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  Each  is  paragraphed  and  numbered  for  reference  and  compara- 
son,  thus  avoiding  repetitions  and  prolixity. 

This  number  is  put  forth  as  a  sample  or  prospectus  for  a  proposed  vol- 
ume upon  this  subject  Those  who  reoeive  a  copy,  or  like  the  movement , 
Are  requested  to  aid  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  whole  series,  and 
also  to  send  the  names  and  postofflce  address  of  such  others  as  would  be 
likely  to  assist  The  price  of  the  volume  is  $1,50 ;  three  copies  $4 ;  four 
copies  $5;  six  copies  $7. 

We  recommend  our  exchanges  also  to  call  attention  to  this  work,  and 
also  the  "Nazabenb,''  a  monthly  periodical  of  40  pages.  Price  $2  00  a 
jear,  single  subscriber,  or  $15  00  per  dozen,  payable  in  advance,  upon 
notice  ihki  the  first  number  is  out.  Address  Bev.  John  S.  Williams, 
Washington,  Mason  county,  Ey. 
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Afk  AidhaUie  Egipontim  of  Hie  ''K,  Q.  G,"  (Knighiso/  ^  Oolden  OMef) 
Or  a  History  of  Secession  from  1834  to  1861.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Order.    Illustrated,  25  cents.    Indianapolis:  0.  0.  rsBRiNB. 

Just  now  it  is  well  to  ponder  the  causes  that  have  brought  civil  war 
upon  the  country,  that  the  proper  measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
occuring  again.    This  pamphlet  is  a  ^'  word  in  time,  fitly  spoken." 

The  Saaniarium^  a  Journal  of  Moral,  Mental  (xnd  Phymcai  Culture.    Ed- 
ited and  published  monthly,  by  Caroline  M.  Rollins,  353  Shawmai 
Avenue,  Boston.    $1  per  year;  four  copies  $3;  eight,  $5;  twelve,  $6. 
'*By  no  other  way  can  mei^  approach  nearer  to  the  gods,  than  by  con- 
ferring health  on  men.'*    All  should  be  interested  in  knowing  the  most 
efibctive  sanitary  rules  for  maintaining  health. — Take  this  Journal. 

— Several  other  publications,  school  reports,  etc.»  are  on  our  table,  but 
we  have  not  space  to  notice  them  at  this  time,^;will  reoeive  attention 
soon.  H.  H.  T. 


Catalogues  of  the  officers  and  students  of  Indiana  Asbury  Univers- 
ity, Earlham  College,  and  Stockwell  Collegiate  Institute  are  on  our  table, 
and  will  be  noticed  in  next  number. 

£xoxLLSNT  School  Books.— Among  the  orders  adopted  by  the  School 
Commltteo  of  this  city  at  their  quarterly  meeting  last  Tuesday,  was  one 
from  tho  Committee  on  Text  Books,  for  the  introduction  into  all  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  "Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic."  Eaton's  Written  Arithme- 
tia  hM  been  used  in  all  of  our  Grammar  Schools  for  the  past  two  years  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  the  adoption  by  our  Committee  of  the  Primary  Aiith- 
metio,  so  soon  after  its  issue,  shows  the  estimation  In  which  these  Arithme- 
tics are  held. — Boston  Transcript. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  NOEMAL  INSTITUTE. 

A  NoBKAL  Inbtituti  wiU  be  held  in  Economy,  commencing  on  Monday, 
the  19tk  inst.,  and  continuing  two  weeks. 

Classes  will  be  organized  and  r^itations  had  in  Mental  and  Practical 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Physical  and  Desriptive  Geography,  Physi- 
ology, Analysis  of  Words,  Penmanship,  Elocution,  etc. 

Daily  Lectures  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Also,  Evening  Lec- 
tures by  distinguished  Educators  from  abroad. 

Instbvotobs.— Geo.  P.  Brown,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Matthew  Charles,  Thos. 
Charles,  Joseph  Moore,  F.  Tufts,  L.  A.  Gray,  and  Hiram  Hadley. 

EzpxKSBs.^Boarding  for  Teachers  in  private  families  at  $1 50  per  week. 

Tuition,  for  two  weeks,  One  Dollar,  payable  in  advance. 

EooNOMT  is  a  pleasant  and  enterprising  village,  situated  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Centreville,  and  six  miles  from  Washington.  This  latter 
place  is  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Air  Line  Bailroad,  and  the  nearest 
Railroad  station  to  Economy. 

Every  Teacher  of  Common  Schools,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  this 
Institute,  will,  we  trust,  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  advantages  afforded 
for  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  profession. 

A.  C.  SHOBTBIDGE,  Sup»t. 
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COMPENSATIONS  IN  NATURE. 

THUS   BT   O.    F.    HALS.  * 

In  looking  around  on  the  productions  of  celebrated  writers  from 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present,  we  see  many  and  volunainous 
works  from  their  pens.  Every  nation  has  had  its  philosophers,  ev- 
ery tongue  its  poet.  But  by  patient,  persevering  effort,  and  with 
suitable  teachers,  the  most  intricate  subject  or  the  most  voluminous 
production  may  be  mastered  and  fully  comprehended. 

But  there  is  a  book  whose  Author  is  infinite,  and  whose  teach- 
ings are  sublime  ;  whose  language  is  universal,  and  comprehended 
by  every  tongue.  Every  leaf  that  has  been  turned  has  revealed 
some  great  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  di- 
vine Author.  Every  new  leaf  that  is  turned  will  continue  to  unfold 
new  truths  and  new  beauties,  on  which  the  soul  of  man  may  feast 
and  continually  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

It  is  from  this  book  we  wish  to  draw  a  few  of  the  many  illustra- 
tions of  our  subject.  At  first  view  we  are  apt  to  think  nature  par- 
tial in  the  distribution  of  her  bounties.  We  are  apt  to  contrast  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  those  who  live 

**  Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze," 
with  the  toils  and  energies  necessary  to  support  life  and  promote  en- 
joyment in  climates  less  genial,  and  where  vegetation  is  less  luxuri- 
ant. We  are  apt  to  contrast  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  date- 
palm  and  the  banana,  with  the  combined  efforts  necessary  to  bring  the 
cereal  grasses  to  maturity  and  perfection.  But  we  forget  that  if  they 
have  the  banana  and  the  cassava,  they  have  also  the  arvoeiro  and  the 

*  Junior  graduate  of  tho  South  Western  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  0. 
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nssica.  We  forget  that  the  traveler  or  the  native  enjoying  the  shade 
of  the  date-palm  or  the  plantain,  and  feasting  on  their  delicious 
fruits,  knows  not  how  soon  he  will  be  fanned  by  the  poisonous  Si- 
moon, or  how  soon  the  withering  hamiattan  will  crisp  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  leaves  that  protect  him  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
And  if  he  gets  a  few  hours  of  rest,  during  the  day,  beneath  his 
balmy  shade,  his  night's  repose  is  destroyed  by  the  torments  of 
poisonous  insects.  We  forget  that  while  he  is  admiring  the  beauti- 
ful plumage  of  the  feathery  tribe,  beneiUh  his  feet  lurk  the  venom- 
ous spider  and  the  deadly  scorpion. 

The  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  give  us  the  bUckest  pic- 
ture of  the  sad  and  desolating  effects  of  volcanic  a^:tion,  yet  the  same 
mountains  that  occasionally  spit  forth  their  fiery  breath,  or  cause 
cities  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake,  afford  a  secure  shelter 
from  the  chilling  blast  of  the  north,  or  the  burning  winds  of  the 
south.  They  condense  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere  and  send  rain 
down  to  fertilize  the  valley  below,  or  feed  the  streams  that  flow  from 
their  sides,  on  to  the  ocean. 

The  coral  reefs,  that  silently  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
have  ever  been  the  terror  of  navigation  ;  and  many  a  proud  ship, 
with  her  gallant  crew,  has  found  a  watery  grave  on  the  summit  of 
an  ocean  mountain.  Yet  perhaps  the  same  ring  of  coral  encloses 
the  lagoon  which  forms,  for  the  wary  mariner,  a  safe  harbor  in  the 
heart  of  the  wild  ocean. 

Again,  the  long  and  unbroken  coast  line  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent affords  few  maritime  advantages ;  but  we  see  stretching  across 
the  same  continent  the  vast  navigable  rivers,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and 
La  Plata. 

The  changes  of  climate  experienced  in  passing  from  the  torrid  zone 
to  the  frigid,  demand  different  kinds  of  food  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  within  the  tropics,  where  a  vegetable  diet  is  most  grateful 
and  most  conducive  to  health,  nature  supplies,  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, the  most  valuable  productions.  In  the  temperate  regions, 
where  we  need  a  little  more  stimulating  diet,  animal  food  is  found 
more  abundant,  and  the  grains  and  fruits  afford  plentiful  and  whole- 
some nutriment.  As  we  approach  the  polar  regions  grains  gradual- 
ly disappear,  and  animal  food  becomes  more  and  more  exclusively 
used,  until  we  reach  the  habitations  of  the  Esquituaux,  among  whom 
bread  and  fruits  are  unknown.  Without  the  counteracting  influence 
of  animal  heat  which  is  supported  by  the  fat  of  animal  food,  the 
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cold  of  these  regions  would  be  insufferable ;  while  the  same  food  in 
the  equatorial  regions  would  be  extremely  nauseating,  and  the  heat 
produced  by  such  stimulating  diet  would  be  insupportable. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  science  we  discover  striking  illus- 
trations of  this  beautiful  law.  Thus,  if  a  blood-vessel  be  severed, 
the  surrounding  inosculations  immediately  enlarge,  and  the  blood 
flows  on  in  its  living  channels  as  though  its  course  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted. And  if  by  accident  any  of  the  senses  become  impaired 
or  destroyed,  the  others  become  correspondingly  active: — the  sense 
of  feeling,  in  cases  of  blindness,  often  becoming  so  acute  as  to  dis- 
tinguish colors  with  great  accuracy.  So  we  may,  with  impunity, 
abuse  ourselves  to  almost  any  extent  in  one  direction,  provided  on 
the  other  hand  we  observe  other  necessary  conditions  to  secure 
health. 

This  beautiful  principle  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when  we 
reflect  on  the  numerous  conditions  of  men  which  compel  them  to 
neglect  or  violate  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  health,  who 
yet,  by  the  observance  of  the  rest,  are  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  usually  allotted  to  others. 

Again  we  see  a  peculiarity  in  the  mental  constitutions  of  men 

adapting  them  to  all  the  characteristics  of  the  different  climates. 

The  love  of  home  which  thrills  thb  patriot's  breast,  blinds  him  to  the 

beauties  of  other  climes,  and  to  the  disadvantages  of  his  own* 

''  Evory  good  his  iifttivo  wilds  impart, 
ImpriDts  the  patriot  posttion  on  his  heart. 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  fripd  zone, 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  »pot  his  own; 
Extols  tne  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  whorc'cr  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home.-* 

Thus  it  is,  whether  we  examine  the  workmanship  of  our  own  bod- 
ies, or  the  more  intricate  workings  of  the  mind,  we  see  the  9ame  di- 
Tine  principle  stamping  its  impress  on  the  soul.  And  when  we 
turn  to  external  nature,  whether  we  are  on  the  raging  ocean  or  among 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  continents,  whether  on  the  burn- 
ing wastes  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  the  cold,  bleak  regions  of  polar 
desolation,  the  same  beneficent  law  is  seen  establishing  equilibrium 
in  the  great  scale  of  Justice. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS  HE  FIGURES  IN  LITERATURE. 


If  it  is  true  that  the  songs  of  a  people  determine  its  characteris- 
tics, it  is  no  less  true  that  the  character  of  a  people  determines  its 
songs.  A  writer  who  would  be  acceptable  must  be  true  to  nature 
as  manifested  in  the  people  for  whom  he  writes,  or  as  they  may  read- 
ily conceive  it  to  be  manifested.  Hence  the  successful  novelist  or 
poet  is  the  true  expositor  of  the  manners  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  of 
their  medes  of  thinking  and  their  style  of  thought. 

Since  the  introduction  of  letters,  the  customs  of  all  times  and  all 
classes  of  society  have  been  left  on  record  ;  and  Literature,  which 
preserves  these,  has,  among  them,  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the 
Teacher.  If  it  does  him  injustice  by  preserving  only  his  excentric- 
ities  and  failings,  still  whatever  it  does  preserve,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  characteristic. 

The  professional  teacher  is  not  frequently  described.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  novelists  generally  begin  their  stories 
with  the  debut  of  their  heroes  and  heroines,  only  prefacing  a  few  re- 
marks about  pedigree  and  possessions.  All  of  the  dreamy,  hazy,  in- 
definite wonderings  of  childhood  are  unrecorded.  Dickens  is  a  re- 
markable exception  to  this  general  rule.  He  not  unfrequently  begins 
with  his  hero  when  he  is  a  little,  red,  fisty  fellow,  whose  eyes  look  no- 
where and  see  nothing ;  who  cries  without  knowing  wherefore,  and 
sleeps  when  that  wherefore  is  satisfied.  Hence  Dickens  has  de- 
scribed nurses  and  governesses,  ushers  and  head-masters,  Mr.  Feeder 
and  Dr.  Blimber.  Mr.  Feeder,  who  wears  his  hair  in  bristles,  as 
though  he  were  terrified  or  at  least  astonished  at  the  doctor's  learn- 
ing ;  Dr.  Blimber,  who  always  expresses  his  opinion  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  one's  thinking  differently, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  subject  finally. 

Little  Panl  Dombey's  preceptress,  "  Mrs.  Pipchin,  was  a  remark- 
ably ill-&vored,  ill-condi^oned  old  kdy,  of  a  stooping  figure,  and  a 
mottled  face  like  bad  marble,  a  hook  nose,  and  a  hard  gray  eye  that 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  hammered  on  an  anvil  without  sus- 
taining any  injury.  ♦  ♦  ♦  She  was  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
great  manager  of  children,  and  the  secret  of  her  management  was, 
to  give  them  everything  they  didn't  like,  and  nothing  that  they  did; 
which  was  found  to  sweeten  their  dispositions  very  much." 


Tet  she  was  kind,  too,  in  her  way,  and  Bucoeeded  in  attoohinf 
little  Paul  to  herself  in  a  very  alight  degree. 

We  recognize,  at  once,  the  honest-hearted  old  gentleman  who 
gave  direction  to  our  budding  intelleci,  in  Thomas  Gradgrind,  sir, 
who  appeared  to  the  children  before  him  ''  as  a  kind  of  cannon,  load- 
ed to  the  muzzle  with  facts,  and  prepared  to  blow  them  clean  out  of 
the  region  of  chiMhood  at  the  first  discharge."  Mr.  Squeers,  who 
was  so  unmerciful  upon  poor  Smike — as  indeed  upon  every  little 
wretch  whom  he  once  got  to  the  '*Hall " — ^represents,  thank  heaves, 
a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  teaching.  He  is  one  of  those  brutal  wretches,  who,  if  he  had  been 
a  drayman,  would  hare  beaten  his  horse ;  a  master — ^would  have 
tortured  his  slaves ;  a  jailor — would  have  starved  his  prisoners ; 
but  being  a  schoolmaster,  he  inflicted  all  of  these  things  upon  his 
unhappy  little  victims. 

Dickens  says :  "  Mr.  Squeers'  appearance  was  not  prepossessing ; 
he  had  but  one  eye,  while  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in  favor  of 
two.  The  eye  he  had  was  unquestionably  usefiil,  but  decidedly  not 
ornamental,  being  of  a  greenish  gray,  and  in  shape  resembling  the 
fan-light  of  a  street  door.  The  blank  side  of  his  face  was  much  wrink* 
led  and  puckered  up,  which  gave  a  very  sinister  apfjearance,  especia!* 
ly  when  he  smiled,  at  which  time  it  bordered  closely  on  the  villainous. 
His  hair  was  very  flat  and  shiny  save  at  the  ends,  where  it  was 
brushed  stiffly  up  from  a  low  protruding  forehead,  which  assorted 
well  with  his  harsh  voice  and  coarse  manner.  *  *  He  wore  a 
white  neckerchief,  with  long  ends,  and  a  suit  of  scholastic  bUusk, 
but  his  coat  sleeves  being  a  greal  deal  too  long,  and  his  trowsers  a 
great  deal  too  short,  he  appeared  ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  astonishment  at  flnding  himself  so  re* 
apectable." 

His  school,  which  for  the  most  part  was  made  up  of  abandoned 
children,  or  such  as  had  step-fathers  or  mothers,  or  were  deformed 
and  unsightly,  was  a  sorry  spectacle.  "Pale,  haggard  fiices ;  child- 
ren with  the  countenances  of  old  men  ;  deformities,  with  irons  upon 
their  limbs ;  boys  of  stunted  growth,  and  others  whose  long  meagre 
legs  would  hardly  bear  their  stooping  bodies,  all  crowded  on  the  view 
together.  There  were  the  bleared  eye,  the  hair  lip,  the  crooked  foot, 
and  every  ugliness  or  distortion  that  told  of  unnatural  aversion  con- 
eieved  by  parents  for  their  offspring,  or  of  young  lives,  which,  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  infancy,  had  been  one  horrible  «idurance  of 
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craelty  and  neglect ;  there  were  little  &oes  which  should  have  been 
handsome,  darkened  by  the  scowl  of  sullen,  dogged  suffering:  there 
was  childhood,  with  the  light  of  its  eye  quenched,  its  beauty  gone, 
and  its  helplessness  alone  remaining." 

Such  was  the  school  of  Squeers,  in  the  fer-off  Dotky  ffall,  where 
parent  or  friend  never  came,  and  where  his  sovereignty  was  undif- 
puted.  Such  the  children,  whose  cries,  failing  to  move  his  heart  to 
pity,  ascended  up— up-— until  ihey  reached  the  Throne  of  God,  and 
were  heard ;  and  a  judgment  overtook  the  mieerable  tyrant  in  hk 
old  age,  but  the  retribution  was  no  less  sure  for  being  tardy. 

In  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
personage  who  represents  quite  a  numerous  class  of  some  fitly  years 
ago,  but  whose  counterpart  it  is  now  somewhat  difficult  to  find. 

"In  this  bye-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote  period  of 
American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years  since,  a  worthy 
wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  tarried,"  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
a  State  which  supplies  the  Union  with  pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well 
ae  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  wood- 
men and  country  schoolmasters.  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not 
inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with 
narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  ftnd  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out 
of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole 
frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small  and  flat  at 
top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose, 
so  that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck 
to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the 
profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering 
about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine 
descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  corn- 
field. 

"  The  6chool>house  was  a  low  building  of  one  krge  room,  rudely 
constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows  partly  glazed,  and  partly  patched 
with  leaves  of  old  copy-books.  *  *  From  hence  the  low 
murmur  of  his  pupils'  voices,  conning  over  their  lessons,  might  be 
heard  in  a  drowsy  summer's  day,  Itke  the  hum  of  a  beehive  ;  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master,  in  the 
tone  of  menace  or  command ;  or,  peradventure,  by  the  appalling 
sound  of  the  birch  as  he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery 
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path  of  knowledge.  Truth  to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and 
ever  bore  in  mind  the  goldep  maxim,  *'  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child."     Ichabod  Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

"  I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  thoie 
cruel  potentates  of  the  school  who  joy  in  the  smart  of  their  subjects; 
on  the  contrary,  he  administered  justice  with  determination  rather 
than  severity,  taking  the  the  burthen  off  the  backs  of  the  weak,  and 
laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Tour  mere  puny  stripling,  that 
winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod,  was  passed  by  with  indul* 
gence ;  but  the  claims  of  justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double 
portion  on  some  little  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch  ur- 
chin, who  sulked  and  swelled,  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath 
the  birch.  All  this  he  called  'doing  his  duty  by  their  parents,' 
and  he  never  inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  as- 
surance, so  consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that  '*  he  would  re- 
member it  and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day  he  had  to  live." 

''  In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  singing  master  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  picked  up  many  bright  shillings  by  instructing 
the  young  folks  in  psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to 
him,  on  Sundays,  to  take  his  station  in  front  of  the  church  gallery, 
with  a  band  of  chosen  singers ;  where,  in  his  own  mind,  he  com- 
pletely carried  away  the  palm  from  the  parson.  Certain  it  is,  his 
voice  resounded  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  there 
are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and  which  may 
even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill- 
pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning,  which  were  said  to  be  legitimately 
descended  from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane. 

Thus,  by  divers  little  make-shifls,  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is 
commonly  denominated  "  by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the  worthy  ped- 
agogue got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought,  by  all  who  un- 
derstood nothing  of  the  labor  of  head-work,  to  have  a  wonderfully 
easy  life  of  it." 

In  Tom  Brown  at  Rtighy,  the  teacher  of  modern  times  is  delin- 
eated. Thanks  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  this  merited  testimony  which  he 
bears  to  the  schoolmaster's  manhood  and  nobility,  when  all  the  world 
has  for  so  long  insisted  upon  his  being  represented  as  a  gawk  and 
pedant,  an  impostor  and  cowardly  bully ;  always  possessing  some 
personal  deformity  and  some  mental  infirmity.  In  reference  to  hie 
instructions  and  exhortations,  he  says: — 
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"  It  was  not  the  cold,  clear  voice  of  one  giving  advice  and  warn- 
ing horn  serene  higfats  to  those  struggling  and  sinning  below,  bat 
die  warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was  fightmg  for  us  and  by  our  side, 
and  calling  on  us  to  help  him  and  ourselves  and  one  another." 

Roger  Archer,  who  died  in  t668,  and  who  was  the  first  English 
writer  on  Education,  compliments  the  teacher  in  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who,  when  asked  why  she  read  Plato  rather 
than  engage  in  the  sports  of  the  park,  answered,  '*  I  will  tell  you, 
and  tell  you  a  truth  which  you  will  perhaps  marvel  at.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  Gkxl  ever  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and 
severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  eckoolmaeter,  *  *  who  teacher 
me  BO  gently,  so  pleasantly,  and  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learn- 
ing, that  I  think  all  the  time  while  I  am  with  him  nothing.  And 
when  I  am  called  away  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  what- 
wet  I  do  dse,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole 
misliking  unto  me." 

Goldsmith,  in  I%e  Deserted  Village,  has  pictured  the  teacher  witli 
rare  effect.  We  see  the  pedant  perfectly ;  and  while  we  smile  at  his 
eonceit,  render  him  a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  his  wisdom,  erudition 
and  excellence. 

"  Beside  yon  BtnijK;ling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossomed  furze,  unprofitably  gay. 
There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  know ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day^s  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circlinfi:  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  ne  frowned. 
Tet  he  was  kind,  and  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
*Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too; 
Lands  he  oould  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage;  —  • 

Tn  arguing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skiU, 
For  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
Whilst  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics,  ranged  around; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.^* 

Shenstone  immortalizes  his  matronly  friend,  Sarah  Lloyd,  who 

first  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet,  in  his  School' 

mietree ;  and  though  we  may  not  recognize  the  picture,  there  is  no 

doubt  of  its  loyalty  to  nature  in  the  old  locality,  since  it  has  preserved 
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its  popularity  to  the  present  day,  and  raises  its  aaUior  to  an  honor- 
able place  among  the  Englijsh  poets. 

In  a  poem  called  Bomme  des  Champs,  by  James  Delille,  trans- 
lated by  John  Maunde,  we  find  a  pleasant  description  of  the  village 
school-teacher  in  France.  The  thoughts,  if  not  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression, are  the  same  as  those  of  Goldsmith  and  Shenstone,  and  if 
not  a  literary  theft,  bear  witness  that  the  ways  of  school-keepers  in 
France  did  Dot  differ  materially  from  those  in  England ;  and  the  au- 
thors bear  mutual  teslimony  of  correct  delineation.  In  the  follow- 
ing, the  italicis^ed  passages  seem  an  echo  of  Goldsmith's  lines,  which 
are  but  slightly  modified  by  the  reverberations: 

*'  He  eomes  at  length  in  consequential  state. 
And  self-importance  marks  his  solemn  gate, 
Beadt  vrrite  and  cotmt^  *tis  certain  he  can  do^ 
lut^tinct  at  school,  and  singing  chapel  too ; 
Foresee  €ie  cJtanging  moon,  and  tempest-dread, 
And  e'en  in  Latin  had  some  progress  made. 
In  learned  disputes  still  firm  and  valiant  found, 
Ihough  vanqiMheJl,  eUU  he  eooms  to  quU  the  ground. 
The  rustics  gaze  around,  and  scarce  supjpoee 
That  one  poor  brain  could  carry  aU  he  knows. 
But  in  his  school,  to  each  neglect  severe, 
80  mu^  to  him  is  learning's  progress  dear. 
Gomes  he  ?     Upon  his  smooth  or  ruffled  brow, 
Eis  infant  tribe  their  destiny  may  know. 
He  nods,  they  part:  again,  and  they  assemble; 
SmUe,  if  he  laughs;  and  if  he  frowns,  they  tremble 

Such  are  the  records  of  the  teacher  during  the  past  century. 
What  record  wiU  be  left  during  the  next  ?  Writers  heretofore,  if 
they  have  given  him  any  notice  whatever,  have  usually  held  him  up 
for  the  public  to  laugh  at,  as  though  he  were  altogether  a  ridiculous 
kind  of  being  that,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  dis- 
pense  with ;  who  consisted  merely  of  green  gowns  and  a  ferule,  and 
who  disappeared  when  these  were  hiid  upon  the  shelf* 

Many  of  these  pictures  of  the  school-teacher  will  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  coming  generations,  because  gentle  and  accomplished  la- 
dies, and  polished  gentlemen  have  taken  the  place  of  these  scare* 
crows  to  the  young ;  and  mothers  no  longer  alarm  their  naughty 
children  by  telling  them  that  the  schoolmaster  will  carry  them  off  I 

To  go  to  school  is  made  a  reward  rather  than  a  punishment.  In- 
stead of  Mr.  M'Choakumchild,  we  have  the  Smiths  and  Joneses, 
who  are  obliged  to  confess  to  the  weakness  of  feeling  much  as  other 
folks  feel.  Miss  Gentle  has  supplied  the  place  of  Miss  Siiphneck, 
and  Mr.  Goodheart  fills  the  chair  of  Mr.  Bluff. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  SOCIALLY  CONSIDERED. 


WRITTKN  DURING  VACATION,    Br  ONE  RATHBRISH  LAZT. 

The  Institute  is  the  teaeher's  annual  festival.  It  is  his  time  to  en- 
joy the  rich  luxury  of  idleness.  It  is  hi.^  time  for  sleeping  Uite  o* 
mornings.  It  is  his  time  for  lolling  on  lounger  and  reading  nice 
old  books ;  for  sitting  in  cool  places  and  playing  superannuated 
fiddles. 

He  leiiyes  his  dignity  at  home  and  bn!igs  in  ics  stead  his  budget 
of  jokes.  He  spends  his  money  royally,  always  returning  home  on 
a  half  dollar  that  he  borrowed  of  some  generous  fellow  who  bor- 
rowed it  of  somebody  else.  He  lives  on  wine  and  milk — the  spark- 
hng  wine  of  hilarity,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  goes 
buggy-riding ;  he  eats  ice-cream. 

He  isn't  sedate.  He  didn't  come  to  the  Institute  to  be  sedate, 
lie  mrikes  no  effort  to  be  steady.  He  is  hard  to  interest  in  clasB. 
Someiimes  he  goes  to  sleep.  Sc)motimes  he  glances  at  the  bright 
eyes  that  took  him  captive  last  Institute.  Of  evenings  he  goes  to 
the  lecture — and  the  bright  eyes  are  dangerously  near.  Does  he 
shun  the  "scintillating  sparks"  that  forever  "come  and  go ?"  Not 
he.  Perhaps  he  goes  to  a  Reunion.  Know  ye,  gentle  readers,  what 
a  Teachers*  Reunion  is  ?  Hear  ye  the  words  of  a  Ratherish  Lazy 
Fellow,  who  likes  Reunions,  and  has  been  to  many  a  one. 

Reunions  are  gatherings  eminently  shake-handative,  eminently 
nod-headative,  eminently  free-calkative.  A  "  feast  of  reason"  is  not 
necessary,  but  a  "flow  of  soul"  is.  Souls  flow  from  hands  and 
lips  and  eyes,  and  mingle  in  unrestrained  communion. 

Experiences  are  exchanged,  new  acquaintances  are  formed,  old 
friendships  are  revived.  Sympathy  is  sought  and  given.  Fresh 
strength  and  hope  and  vigor  are  instilled  into  all  hearts,  and  when 
the  festivities  are  over,  and  the  puke  of  busy  life  beats  low  far  in  the 
night,  how  many  teachers  say  in  the  silence  of  happy,  contented 
hearts — ^Long  may  our  Annual  Institutes  flourish  in  the  land,  and 
the  blessings  of  Reunion  be  afforded  us ! 


The  Schoolmistresses  sent  out  to  Oregon  by  Gbv.  Slade,  of  Vermont, 
were  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  if  they  married  under  one  year.  Most  of 
them  paid  the  fine. — Exch. 
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ADAPTIVENES8  AND  SINCERITY  ELEMENTS  OF  THE 
TEACHER'S  CHARACTER.* 


BT   W.   H.   VBNABLE. 

The  Teacher's  out-of-school  life  associates  him  with  many  kinds 
of  people  and  under  various  circumstances.  He  must  be  armed  at 
all  points  for  all  modes  of  social  warfare,  for  our  whole  life  is  a  kind 
of  social  contest,  friendly  or  otherwise. 

The  teacher  must  combat  all  sorts  of  dissatisfaction,  fiilse  notions 
and  tendencies.  He  must  drive  out  misapprehensions,  conquer 
prejudices,  and  fortify  himself  with  friendly  hearts.  To  this  end  he 
must  employ  regiments  of  expedients  and  all  the  artillery  of  address, 
and  make  his  attacks  at  proper  times  and  from  the  right  directions. 

He  needs  adaptiveness.  He  must  identify  himself  with  common 
interests.  Teachers  are  often  unpopular  in  the  country  from  the 
very  causes  that  render  them  fiivorites  in  town  and  city.  The  rural 
districts  are  shy  of  a  new-comer.  They  make  no  advances.  The 
school-master  is  expected  to  speak  first.  Fortunate  for  him  if  he 
has  adaptiveness.  He  shall  soon  see  and  enjoy  the  glory  of  country 
life.  He  shall  soon  know  the  ra3r8terie8  of  bam  and  field,  cellar  and 
garden,  orchard  and  wood.  Happy  for  him  if  he  can  lead  in  athletic 
sports  and  is  initiated  in  the  arts  of  fishing,  shooting)  running,  rid- 
ing, swimming  and  skating.  Pleasant  for  him  if  he  can  botaniae, 
climb  trees,  cut  jumping-ropes,  constinict  bows  and  kites. 

He  must  talk,  too,  to  all  kinds  of  folks, — whimsical  old  ladies, 
and  garrulous  men.  He  must  read  the  war  news  aloud,  do  sums 
for  the  farmers,  speak  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  be  President  of  the 
Lyceum,  and  make  a  friend  of  every  body. 

Is  there  anything  unworthy  in  thus  adapting  ourselves  to  circum- 
stances and  people  ?  The  Great  Teacher,  whose  humble  imitators 
I  pray  that  we  may  be,  was  upon  a  level  with  the  rude  and  lowly 
and  yet  without  a  peer.  Though  he  was  **  all  things  to  all  men,'' 
yet  was  be  consistent  throughout,  blameless,  perfect. 

There  is  a  kind  of  adaptiveness  that  is  unprincip?ed.  It  is  un- 
scrupulous, and  seeks  to  please  only  through  selfish  motives.  It  is, 
simply,  despicable.  The  teacher  needs  sincerity — above  all.  Truth. 
In  the  parlor,  in  the  school-room,  in  the  church,  in  the  store,  in  the 
market,  on  the  street — ^Truth.     In  every  relation  of  life,  in  every 
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assica.  We  forget  that  Ihe  traveler  or  the  native  enjoying  the  shade 
of  the  date*palm  or  the  plantain,  and  feasting  on  their  delicious 
fruiia,  knows  not  how  soon  he  will  be  fanned  by  the  poisonous  Si- 
moon, or  how  soon  the  withering  harmattan  will  crisp  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  leaves  that  protect  him  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
And  if  he  gets  a  few  hours  of  rest,  during  the  day,  beneath  his 
balmy  shade,  his  night's  repose  is  destroyed  by  the  torments  of 
poisonous  insects.  We  forget  that  while  he  is  admiring  the  beauti- 
ful plumage  of  the  feathery  tribe,  bene;Uh  his  feet  lurk  the  venom* 
ous  spider  and  the  deadly  scorpion. 

The  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  give  us  the  blackest  pic- 
ture of  the  sad  and  desolating  effects  of  volcanic  a^;tion,  yet  the  same 
mountains  that  occasionally  spit  forth  their  fiery  breath,  or  cau^e 
cities  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake,  afford  a  secure  shelter 
from  the  chilling  blast  of  the  north,  or  the  burning  winds  of  the 
south.  They  condense  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere  and  send  rain 
down  to  fertilize  the  valley  below,  or  feed  the  streams  that  flow  from 
their  sides,  on  to  the  ocean. 

The  coral  reefs,  that  silently  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
have  ever  been  the  terror  of  navigation  ;  and  many  a  proud  ship, 
wiih  her  gallant  crew,  has  found  a  watery  grave  on  the  summit  of 
an  ocean  mountain.  Yet  perhaps  the  same  ring  of  coral  encloses 
the  lagoon  which  forms,  for  the  wary  mariner,  a  safe  harbor  in  the 
heart  of  the  wild  ocean. 

Again,  the  long  and  unbroken  coast  line  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent affords  few  maritime  advantages ;  but  we  see  stretching  across 
the  same  continent  the  vast  navigable  rivers,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and 
La  Plata. 

The  changes  of  climate  experienced  in  passing  from  the  torrid  zone 
to  the  frigid,  demand  different  kinds  of  food ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  within  the  tropics,  where  a  vegetable  diet  is  most  grateful 
and  most  conducive  to  health,  nature  supplies,  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, the  most  valuable  productions.  In  the  temperate  regions^, 
where  we  need  a  little  more  stimulating  diet,  animal  food  is  found 
more  abundant,  and  the  grains  and  fruits  afford  plentiful  and  whole- 
some nutriment.  As  we  approach  the  polar  regions  grains  gradual- 
ly disappear,  and  animal  food  becomes  more  and  more  exclusively 
used,  until  we  reach  the  habitations  of  the  Esquiiuaux,  among  whom 
bread  and  fruits  are  unknown.  Without  the  counteracting  iidluence 
of  animal  heat  which  is  supported  by  the  fat  of  animal  food,  the 
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cold  of  these  regions  would  be  insufferable ;  while  the  same  food  in 
the  equatorial  regions  would  be  extremely  nauseating,  and  the  heat 
produced  by  such  stimulating  diet  would  be  insupportable. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  science  we  discover  striking  illus- 
trations of  this  beautiful  law.  Thus,  if  a  blood-vessel  be  severed, 
the  surrounding  inosculations  immediately  enlarge,  and  the  blood 
flows  on  in  its  living  channels  as  though  its  course  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted. And  if  by  accident  any  of  the  senses  become  impaired 
or  destroyed,  the  others  become  correspondingly  active: — the  sense 
of  feeling,  in  cases  of  blindness,  often  becoming  so  acute  as  to  dis- 
tinguish colors  with  great  accuracy.  So  we  may,  with  impunity, 
abuse  ourselves  to  almost  any  extent  in  one  direction,  provided  on 
the  other  hand  we  observe  other  necessarj'  conditions  to  secure 
health. 

This  beautiful  principle  will  be  more  fiilly  appreciated  when  we 
reflect  on  the  numerous  conditions  of  men  which  compel  them  to 
neglect  or  violate  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  health,  who 
yet,  by  the  observance  of  the  rest,  are  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  usually  allotted  to  others. 

Again  we  see  a  peculiarity  in  the  mental  constitutions  of  men 

adapting  them  to  all  the  characteristics  of  the  different  climates. 

The  love  of  home  which  thrills  thb  patriot's  breast,  blinds  him  to  the 

beauties  of  other  climes,  and  to  the  disadvantages  of  his  own. 

*'  Every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprinta  the  patriot  pasuon  on  his  heart. 


The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone, 
BoMlj  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own; 
Extols  tne  treasures  of  his  stormy  seos, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmj  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  whorc'er  we  roam, 
Uis  first,  best  coun>ry  ever  is  at  home.-' 

Thus  it  is,  whether  we  examine  the  workmanship  of  our  own  bod- 
ies, or  the  more  intricate  workings  of  the  mind,  we  see  the  same  di- 
vine principle  stamping  its  impress  on  the  soul.  And  when  we 
turn  to  external  nature,  whether  we  are  on  the  raging  ocean  or  among 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  continents,  whether  on  the  burn- 
ing wastes  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  the  cold,  bleak  regions  of  polar 
desolation,  the  same  beneficent  law  is  seen  establishing  equilibrium 
in  the  great  scale  of  Justice. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS  HE  FIGURES  IN  LITERATURE. 


If  it  is  true  that  the  songs  of  a  people  determiue  its  characteris- 
tics, it  is  no  less  true  that  the  character  of  a  people  determines  its 
tongs.  A  writer  who  would  be  acceptable  must  be  true  to  nature 
as  manifested  in  the  people  for  whom  he  writes,  or  as  they  may  read- 
ily conceive  it  to  be  manifested.  Hence  the  successful  novelist  or 
poet  is  the  true  expositor  of  the  manners  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  of 
their  m^es  of  thinking  and  their  style  of  thought. 

Since  the  introduction  of  letters,  the  customs  of  all  times  and  all 
classes  of  society  have  been  lefl  on  record ;  and  Literature,  which 
preserves  these,  has,  among  them,  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the 
Teacher.  If  it  does  him  injustice  by  preserving  only  his  excentric- 
ities  and  filings,  still  whatever  it  does  preserve,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  characteristic. 

The  professional  teacher  is  not  frequently  described.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  £ftct  that  novelists  generally  begin  their  stories 
with  the  debut  of  their  heroes  and  heroines,  only  prefacing  a  few  re- 
marks about  pedigree  and  possessions.  All  of  the  dreamy,  hazy,  in- 
definite wonderings  of  childhood  are  unrecorded.  Dickens  is  a  re- 
markable exception  to  this  general  rule.  He  not  unfrequently  begins 
with  his  hero  when  he  is  a  little,  red,  fisty  fellow,  whose  eyes  look  no- 
where and  see  nothing ;  who  cries  without  knowing  wherefore,  and 
sleeps  when  that  wherefore  is  satisfied.  Hence  Dickens  has  de- 
scribed nurses  and  governesses,  ushers  and  head -masters,  Mr.  Feeder 
and  Dr.  Blimber.  Mr.  Feeder,  who  wears  his  hair  in  bristles,  as 
though  he  were  terrified  or  at  least  astonished  at  the  doctor's  learn- 
ing; Dr.  Blimber,  who  always  expresses  his  opinion  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  one's  thinking  differently, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  subject  finally. 

Little  Panl  Dombey's  praceptress,  **  Mrs.  Pipchin,  was  a  remark- 
ably ill-finvored,  ill-conditioned  old  lady,  of  a  stooping  figure,  and  a 
mottled  £GU)e  like  bad  marble,  a  hook  nose,  and  a  hard  gray  ej^e  that 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  hammered  on  an  anvil  without  sus- 
taining any  injury.  *  *  *  She  was  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
great  manager  of  children,  and  the  secret  of  her  management  was, 
to  give  them  everything  they  didn't  like,  and  nothing  that  they  did; 
which  was  found  to  sweeten  their  dispositions  very  much.^' 
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Yet  she  was  kind»  too,  in  h«r  wsy,  aod  succeeded  m  attaehiog 
little  Paul  to  herself  in  a  very  alight  degree. 

We  recognijM,  at  once,  the  honest-hearted  old  gentlnnan  who 
gave  direction  to  our  budding  intellect,  in  Thomas  Gradgrind,  air, 
who  appeared  to  the  children  before  him  "  as  a  kind  of  cannon,  load- 
ed to  the  muzzle  with  facts,  and  prepared  to  blow  them  clean  out  of 
the  region  of  chiklhood  at  the  first  discbarge."  Mr.  Squeers,  who 
was  80  unmerciful  upon  poor  Smike--as  indeed  upon  every  Htlle 
wretch  whom  he  once  got  to  the  "  Hall " — ^represents,  thank  heavta, 
a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  teaching.  He  is  one  of  those  brutal  wretches,  who,  if  he  had  been 
a  drayman,  would  have  beaten  his  horse ;  a  master — ^would  hare 
tortured  his  slaves ;  a  jailor — ^would  have  starved  his  prisoners ; 
but  being  a  schoolmaster,  he  inflicted  all  of  these  things  upon  his 
unhappy  little  victims. 

Dickens  says :  "  Mr.  Squeers'  appearance  was  not  prepossessing ; 
be  had  but  one  eye,  while  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in  favor  of 
two.  The  eve  he  had  was  unquestionably  useful,  but  decidedly  not 
ornamental,  being  of  a  greenish  gray,  and  in  shape  resembling  the 
fan-light  of  a  street  door.  The  blank  side  of  his  face  waa  much  wrink* 
led  and  puckered  up,  which  gave  a  very  sinister  apfjearance,  especial* 
ly  when  he  smiled,  at  which  time  it  bordered  closely  on  the  villaboua. 
His  hair  was  very  fiat  and  shiny  save  at  the  ends,  where  it  waa 
brushed  stiffly  up  from  a  low  protruding  forehead*  which  asaorted 
well  with  his  harsh  voice  and  coarse  manner.  *  *  He  wore  a 
white  neckerchief,  with  long  ends,  and  a  suit  of  schob&stic  black, 
but  his  coat  sleeves  being  a  greal  deal  too  long,  and  his  trowaers  a 
great  deal  too  short,  he  appeared  ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  astonishment  at  finding  himself  so  re* 
apectable." 

His  school,  which  for  the  most  part  was  made  up  of  abandoned 
children,  or  such  as  had  step-fathers  or  mothers,  or  were  deformed 
Mid  unsightly,  waa  a  sorry  spectacle.  "  Pale,  haggard  faces ;  child- 
ren with  the  countenances  of  old  men  ;  deformities,  with  irons  upon 
ifaeir  limbs ;  boys  of  stunted  growth,  and  others  whose  long  meagre 
legs  would  hardly  bear  their  stooping  bodies,  all  crowded  on  the  view 
together.  There  were  the  bleared  eye,  the  hair  lip,  the  crooked  foot, 
and  every  ugliness  or  distortion  that  told  of  unnatural  aversion  con- 
eieved  by  parents  for  their  offspring,  or  of  young  lives,  which,  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  in  buoy,  had  been  one  horrible  endurance  of 
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cniel^  and  neglect ;  there  were  little  feces  which  should  have  been 
handsome,  darkened  by  thie  scowl  of  stdlen,  dogged  suffering:  there 
was  childhood,  with  the  light  of  its  eye  quenched,  its  beauty  gone, 
and  its  helplessness  alone  remaining/' 

Such  was  the  school  of  Squeers,  in  the  fer-off  Dothy  HaU,  where 
parent  or  friend  never  came,  and  where  his  sovereignty  was  undis- 
puted. Such  the  children,  whose  cries,  failing  to  move  his  heart  to 
pity,  ascended  up — up — ^until  they  reached  the  Throne  of  God,  and 
were  heard ;  and  a  judgment  overtook  the  miserable  tyrant  in  hk 
okl  age,  but  the  retribution  was  no  less  sure  for  being  tardy. 

In  the  Leff$nd  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
personage  who  repTesents  quite  a  numerous  class  of  some  filly  years 
ago,  but  whose  counterpart  it  is  now  somewhat  difficult  to  find. 

'*  In  this  bye*place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote  period  of 
American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years  since,  a  worthy 
wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  **  tarried,"  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing  the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
a  State  which  supplies  the  Union  with  pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  wood* 
men  and  country  schoolmasters.  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not 
inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with 
narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out 
of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole 
frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small  and  flat  at 
top,  with  huge  ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose, 
so  that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck 
to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the 
profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering 
about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine 
descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  corn- 
field. 

**  The  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  room,  rudely 
constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows  partly  glazed,  and  partly  patched 
with  leaves  of  old  copy-books.  •  *  From  hence  the  low 
murmur  of  his  pupils'  voices,  conning  over  their  lessons,  might  be 
heard  in  a  drowsy  summer's  day,  Itke  the  hum  of  a  beehive  ;  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master,  in  the 
tone  of  noenace  or  command ;  or,  peradventure,  by  the  appalling 
■ound  of  the  birch  as  he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery 
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pa(b  of  knowledge.  Truth  to  saj,  be  was  a  conscientiottB  man,  and 
ever  bore  in  mind  the  golden  maxim,  *'  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child."     Ichabod  Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

"  I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
cruel  potentates  of  the  school  who  joy  in  the  smart  of  their  subjects; 
on  the  contrary,  he  administered  justice  with  determination  rather 
than  severity,  taking  the  the  burthen  off  the  backs  of  the  weak,  and 
laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Your  mere  puny  stripling,  that 
winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod,  was  passed  by  with  indul* 
gence  ;  but  the  claims  of  justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double 
portion  on  some  little  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch  ur- 
chin, who  sulked  and  swelled,  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath 
the  birch.  All  this  he  called  'doing  his  duty  by  their  parents,' 
and  he  never  inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  as- 
surance, so  consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that  '*  he  would  re- 
member it  and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day  he  had  to  live." 

**  In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  singing  master  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  picked  up  many  bright  shillings  by  instmcting 
the  young  folks  in  psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  Kttle  vanity  to 
him,  on  Sundays,  to  take  his  station  in  front  of  the  church  gallery, 
with  a  band  of  chosen  singers ;  where,  in  his  own  mind,  he  com- 
pletely carried  away  the  palm  from  the  parson.  Certain  it  is,  his 
voice  resounded  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  there 
are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and  which  may 
even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill- 
pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning,  which  were  said  to  be  legitimately 
descended  from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane. 

Thus,  by  divers  little  make-shifts,  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is 
commonly  denominated  "  by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the  worthy  ped- 
agogue got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought,  by  all  who  un- 
derstood nothing  of  the  labor  of  head-work,  to  have  a  wonderfully 
easy  life  of  it." 

In  Tom  Brown  at  Rughy,  the  teacher  of  modern  times  is  delin- 
eated. Thanks  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  this  merited  testimony  which  he 
bears  to  the  schoolmaster's  manhood  and  nobility,  when  all  the  world 
has  for  so  long  insisted  upon  his  being  represented  as  a  gawk  and 
pedant,  an  impostor  and  cowardly  bully ;  always  possessing  some 
personal  deformity  and  some  mental  infirmity.  In  reference  to  his 
instructions  and  exhortations,  he  says: — 
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The  Article  immediiitely  preceding  this  in  our  Serial,  was  devoted  to 
Home  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  scholars  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  school,  ^e  have  insisted  that  this  classification  should 
not  bo  led  to  chance  or  the  caprics  of  the  scholar,  but  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  some xwell matured  plan  of  the  teacher.  He  should  not  only 
systematize  the  operations  of  the  first  day,  but  also  all  the  exercises  of 
the  school-room.  Thii  is  made  necessary  on  account  of  economy  of 
time,  efliciency  of  {instruction,  and  its  moral  efiect. 

The  time  of  a  teacher  is  the  property  of  his  patrons,  and  he  is  expect- 
ed to  expend  it  most  judiciously  in  the  work  he  has  undertaken  to  per- 
form. Hence  the  conscientious  teacher  will  wisely  consider  how  he  may 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  numbsr  in  his  allotted  time. 

To  eff^t  this,  nothing  will  aid  him  so  much  as  a  proper  grading  into 
elasses ;  and  in  this  way  he  can  be  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  his 
time. 

Ho  rjavor,  efficiency  of  instruction  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  clas- 
sification. The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  can  never  bo  thoroughly 
aroused,  except  in  presence  of  a  class ;  and  nothing  tends  more  to  the 
healthy  mental  excitement  of  the  pupil  than  the  rivalries  of  a  class. 
Take  away  emulation,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  is  gone 
Competition  here  as  elsewhere  is  the  life  of  business. 

Besides,  the  moral  effect  of  a  wise  organization  is  no  unimportant  con- 
sideration. 

A  nice  and  well  adjusted  system  will  command  respect  for  the  ability 
of  the  teacher,  and  this  will  give  weight  to  all  that  he  says.  When  sys- 
tem is  wanting  there  will  be  listlessness  and  inattention,  because  the 
scholar  knows  not  what,  or  when  his  task  is  to  be  done,  and  the  natural 
sequerice  will  be,  a  resort  to  coercion  in  order  to  secure  what  might  have 
been  gained  by  tact  and  method.  In  such  a  case  the  teacher  supplements 
his  deficiencies  with  the  rod,  and  seeks  to  gain  by  imperiousncss  and  force 
what  should  have  been  a  natural  resultant  of  rational  methods. 

Hence  we  would  repeat  that  no  man  can  conduct  a  school  with  the 
■bast  results  without  a  well  matured  and  well  executed  plan. 

In  the  last  number  we  brought  the  operation  of  school  to  the  close  of 
the  first  day,  which  in  many  respects  has  its  peculiar  labors.  By  the 
investigations  of  this  day,  the  proficiency  and  wants  of  each  scholar  are 
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in  a  great  meuore  made  known,  and  prepare  the  waj  fbr  a  peraunoit 
system. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  system,  two  things  mustespedall/ 
command  the  attention  of  the  teacher:  first,  uniform  order  of  cUsg  reci- 
tation, and,  secondly,  a  method  of  gOYomment. 

Under  the  head  of  Recitation  we  may  mention,  the  time  when  a  given 
recitation  will  occur,  and  its  length,  and  also  the  time  and  length  of  a 
general  exercise. 

Under  the  head  of  €K>vemment  will  he  comprised  recess,  intermptioDSi 
receiving  excuses,  and  correction. 

To  arrange  all  this  in  good  working  order  will  require  skill  and  execu- 
tire  ability.  The  importance  of  the  work  just  outlined  will  justify  me 
in  treating  the  matter  somewhat  at  length. 

By  the  examination  of  the  first  day,  having  (bund  the  right  place  fi>r 
every  scholar,  the  next  work  will  be  to  apportion  the  time  of  teachiBg 
with  justice  to  each  class.  To  each  Reading  class  perhaps  fifteen  min- 
utes will  be  allowed ;  to  the  whole  school  in  Writing,  fifteen  minutes ;  to 
the  class  in  Qeography,  twenty  minutes ;  to  the  Qrammar  classes,  twen* 
ty-five  minutes  each ;  to  the  classes  in  Arithmetic,  one  twenty,  one  twen- 
ty-five, and  the  other  thirty  minutes ;  and  so  the  time  will  be  allotted  to 
each  class  according  to  its  size,  the  di£Qculty  of  the  work,  and  the  need 
of  explanation. 

The  time  should  be  distributed  so  as  to  consume  the  whole  day,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  recess  and  interruptions.  After  adjusting  these 
details,  this  scheme  should  be  drawn  off  legibly  on  a  card,  and  posted  in 
the  school-room  until  all  become  fitmiliar  with  the  method  for  each  day. 

This  method  looks  to  having  everything  in  its  time  and  place,  and  then 
the  teacher  will  never  be  overwhelmed  with  a  rush  of  business,  never 
oonfused  in  his  efforts  to  get  through  the  day,  nor  bewildered  in  a  ''Com- 
edy of  Errors."  From  the  scholars  this  will  take  away  all  excuses  for 
n^igence  and  want  of  preparation,  for  the  length  and  time  of  recitation 
will  be  ftiUy  known.  Such  a  plan  shows  to  the  scholar  that  there  is 
something  to  be  done,  and  the  precise  amount  in  a  given  time.  And 
thus  it  will  be  apparent  that  you  design  to  instruct  rather  than  to  rule, 
to  guide  rather  than  enforce. 

Having  thus  arraa^^  a  plsB  for  instruction,  the  next  is  the  method  of 
Government. 

In  th»  proper  government  of  a  school,  regard  must  be  had  first  to  quiet- 
nem^  secondly  to  the  comfort  of  scholars,  and  thirdly  to  correction. 

To  secure  the  necessary  quietness^  all  whispering  and  leaving  of  seats 
during  the  time  of  recitation  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  This  should  be 
the  time  of  study  for  those  not  engaged  in  recitation.  And  to  enforce 
this  prohibition,  let  it  be  clearly  stated  to  the  school,  what  is  the  loss  of 
time  and  the  embarrassment,  when  permission  is  asked  at  all  times  to 
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leare  the  room,  or  seat,  or  to  whisper  to  the  nearest  neighbor.  To  obvi- 
ate the  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  restriction,  giye,  at  the  close  of  eyery 
recitation,  two,  three,  or  five  minutes,  for  leaving  seats  quietly,  consult- 
ing the  teacher,  and  communicating  with  other  scholars.  With  such  a 
liberal  arrangement  reasonable  scholars  will  be  satisfied,  and  time  will  be 
economized. 

To  promote  the  comfort  of  the  scholars,  provision  must  be  made  for 
recess.  This  should  not  equally  divide  the  Morning  and  Evening  Ses- 
sions, but  should  if  possible  come  about  an  hour  before  the  close  of  each 
session.  The  time  of  its  duration  should  not  be  less  than  ten  minutes 
for  each  sei,  and  in  the  meantime  the  teacher  may  explain  difBcuIties, 
mend  pens,  draw  diagrams,,  or  contribute  something  to  the  improvement 
of  his  school.  During  the*  time  of  recess  care  should  be  taken  to  venti- 
late thoroughly  the  room,  by  opening  the  door  and  windows. 

The  last  thing  for  which  proviision  is  to  be  made  in  organization,  is  cor- 
rection. How  correction  is  to  be  administered  does  not  now  come  with- 
in our  limits.  But  we  would  insist,  as  with  regard  to  everything  else 
pertaining  to  school,  that  correction  should  have  its  own  allotted  time. 

For  many  reasons,  detention  at  the  close  of  school  seems  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  time,  because  detehtion  itself  is  an  infliction,  and  no 
time  will  be  found  so  fi^ee  from  intrusion,- when  an  earnest  remonstrance 
or  reproof  must  be  employed. 


Malhemadcal    DeparlmeDf. 


DANIEL  KIKK^OOD,  KDITUH. 

Pboblem  No.  216.— By 
Supposing  the  sum  of  a  certain  principal  and  its  amount  at  compound 
interest  for  two  years  to  be  $2102.50,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  same 
principal^  at  the  same  compound  rate,  in  four  years,  is  $1215.50625;  what 
is  the  principal  ?  and  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Solution. — ^Bt  James  F.  Bobebson. 
Let  j»  be  the  principal,  and  r  the  i-ate  per  cent;  then  1-f  rr=  x  will  be 
the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  one  year,  or  x^  and  z^  for  two  and  four 

years ;  hence  im  have 

|,+px3=2102.50 
|w4  =1215.60626 


EHaiiAting  p^  we  get  by  tnuwposiiig  and  diTiding, 

48.62025  48.62025 

x4  — x«  = , 

84.1  84.1 

soWing  this  equation  we  get 

x=l  +  r  =  l,05,  hence  r  =  . 05,  and />=*  $1000. 

Pboblem  No.  217. 
What  is  the  general  equation  of  condition  to  which  the  netaogular  co* 
ordisates  of  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse  must  conform,  so 
that  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the  foci  shall  form  with  each  other  a  right 
an^e? 

Solution. — Bt  Jambs  F.  Bobebson. 
Let  r  and  r'  be  the  lines  drawn  to  the  foci,  and  2«  the  distance  between 
the  foci ;  then  from  Analytical  Geometry  we  get  the  equation 
ra+r'a=2(x«+y3  +  c3); 

bat  in  order  that  the  angle  between  r  and  r'  shall  be  a  right  angle,  we 

must  have 

r«-|.ra=2C«9+ya-H;«)=4ca  ,  hence 
3J®+y^=c^=A* — B^  is  the  equation  of  condition. 

Problem  No.  218. 
Given  x^ — 2  =3,  to  find  x  by  quadratics. 

X 

Solution. — ^Br  Jambs  F.  Robbrson. 
Transposing  and  multiplying  by  z,  we  get  x'  —  3z  —  2  =  0; 
whence        x*  —  3x»  —  2x— 2{x5  —  3x  —  2)=0,  or 
x4  —2x3  — 3xa  +  4Lx  +  4  =  0, 

adding  +x^  and  -^-x^  to  this  last  we  have 

x4— 2x3  +x*— 4x»  +4x  +  4=-0,  or, 

(x^ — x)*  — 4(x3 — x)= — i,  which  is  a  quadradi^ 

and  z  is  readily  found  equal  to  2. 

Pboblem  No.  220. 
A  gentleman  has  11  garments,  worth  $66,  consisting  of  coats  at  $1% 
pantaloons  at  $5,  hats  at  $4,  and  vests  at  $2.  How  many  has  he  of  each? 
Solution. — Bt  James  F.  Robebson. 
Let  X,  y,  c,  and  u  be  the  number  of  garments  of  each  kind.     Then  we 
have  *  x  +  y  +  z  +  u=ll, 

12x+5y442+2M  =  66; 
eliminating  u  we  get  4 — 3y — 2z 

10a5  +  3w  +  22  =  44,  whencea;=4H , 

^  10 

.but  since  sis  a jK>9i6'ti6 integral  number,         ^  ■  must  be  a   negative 
whole  number  which  we  will  represent  by  n,  hence  4 — 3y — ^2*=  — lOn, 
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or  s+  J.y=s5n  +  2;  ]mttiog»=l.  we  readily  fiad  btf 
f  —  1,  y  =  4,  which  gives  x  =  3  and  u= 3. 

Problem  No.  222. 

Suppoee  8  men,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  all  start  from  the  same  point. 
A  trayelfl  North  4  miles ;  B,  North  45''  East,  5  miles ;  C,  East,  6  miles; 
D,  South  46*  East,  7  miles  ;  E,  South,  8  miles  ;  F,  South  45*  West,  9 
miles  ;  G,  West,  10  miles ;  H,  North  45''  West,  11  miles.  After  each 
has  arriTed  at  these  respectire  distances  from  the  starting  point,  in  the 
give»  directions,  required  the  distance  from  each  man  to  each  other. 
SoLunox. — Br  James  F.  Roberson. 

Froai  any  point  draw  8  indefinite  lines,  so  as  to  form  8  angles  of  45'' 
each,  from  a  convenient  scale  measure  the  distances,  4,  5,  6,  Ac,  suooes- 
sively  on  the  lines,  join  each  joint  with  all  the  others  by  drawing  lines, 
and  we  will  thus  form  a  system  of  triangles  Having  constructed  the 
figure,  all  that  is  necessar}*^  to  find  any  required  line  is  the  solution  of  a 
triangle  in  which  the  two  sides  and  included  angle  are  given. 


Sesident  Editor's  Department. 


[For  the  Indiana  School  Jonmal. 
THE  GREAT  COMET  OF  1861.  • 

This  cornet^  hriefly  noticed  in  our  kst,  continued  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  till  the  11th  of  August.  Its  elements,  as  calculated  frx)m  the  earlier 
ehsenrations,  are  nearly  as  follows: 

Passage  of  the  perihelion, 1861,  June  11. 

Perihelion  distance, 78,000,000  miles. 

Longitude  of  the  Perihelion, 249  degrees. 

Longitude  of  ascending  Node,    -- 279      •• 

Inclination, 86      •* 

Motion  Direct 

These  elementsjire  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  all  other  known  comets, 
as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  first  recorded  appearance.  Its 
period  has  not  been  ascertained,  nor  has  it  been  certainly  determined 
whether  it  moves  in  an  elliptic  orbit 

The  comet  was  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  about  the  28th  of  June, 
at  which  time  a  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  included  within  its  train.* 
Mr.  Bond,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  says  the  earth  barely  escaped 


a'pMM^  thiovgh  the  oometic  matter;  and  Mr.  Hind,  of  England,  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  socfa  a  transit  was  actually  made*  About  that 
time  a  peculiar  luminnsitr,  reaembling  the  aurora^  waa  obaerred  in  th»' 
northern  heavens.  Mr.  Hind,  who  witnessed  the  phenomena^  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  comet's  train. 

It  it  sometimes  asked,  What  ffed  would  be  produced  on  the  atmosphere  cf 
&te  tmik  by  its  passage  thfx>ugh  the  tail  of  a  comet  t  To  this  interesting 
question  astronomers  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  definite  answer.  When 
we  consider,  however,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  such  cometic  matter,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  efiect  would  be  wholly  insensible.  As  bearing 
upon  this  question  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  &I1  of  oosmical  mat- 
ter from  the  planetary  spaces  is  a  well  established  &ct..  Meteoric  stones 
and  shooting  stars  are  now  universally  regarded  as  of  extra-terrestrial 
origin.  Of  the  latter  it  has  been  calculated  that  several  millions  enter 
the  earth's  atmosphere  every  day ;  while  at  particular  epochs — ^those,  for 
instance,  of  August  and  November— the  numbers  are  such  as  to  justify 
the  designation  of  meteoric  showers.  Now  as  these  phenomena  have  not 
been  observed  to  produce  any  effect  on  our  atmosphere,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  any  sensiUe  disturbance  would  result  from  an  immersion  in  the  tail 
of  a  comet.  D.  K. 


NEW  YORK  C0RRE8P0NDFNCE. 


BuFFAiiO,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7, 1861. 

Fbisvd  Editor: — 

The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  has 
just  held  its  "Annual  Meeting"  at  Waceriown,  has  not  been  without  its 
usual  practical  results.  The  attendance  was  laige  considering  the  ex- 
citement of  the  times,  and  an  earnestness  manifested  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  which  is  decidedly  commendable. 

The  "  Programme  "  embraced  Reports  any  one  of  which  was  deserv- 
ing the  undivided  attention  of  the  Association  for  its  entire  session.  The 
Report  on  "  Adaptation  of  Means  to  prevent  Unnecessary  Changes  of 
Text-Books  in  our  Public  Schools,"  was  discussed  with  spirit ;  stiU  it 
could  get  only  an  imperfect  airing  in  the  short  time  allotted  it  for  consid- 
eration. The  dominant  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the  text-book  mat- 
ter should  be  left  open  as  now,  and  its  regulation  based  upon  public  opin- 
ion as  created  by  teacher,  patron  and  book-maker. 

The  Report  on  the  best  means  of  "  Raising  the  Money  now  raised  by 
Rate  Bill,"  was  a  paper  embracing  that  grand  idea  of  Free  Schools,  ad- 
vocating the  only  rational  doctrine  that  the  property  of  a  State  should 
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educate  the  children  of  the  State.  Slowly  but  ultimately,  theae  liberal 
and  enlightened  truths  will  make  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Report  on  "  Equal  Motives  to  Equal  Education,"  elicited  much 
diflODSsion,  and  brought  out  what  is  not  indicated  in  the  wording  of  the 
report,  that  the  motires  should  be  the  same  presented  to  boya  and  giris 
alike—in  fine  to  all  sexes  and  color.  The  report  was  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble. It  was  not  without  it  merits,  though  in  opposition  to  received  oino- 
ion. 

The  Address  by  Dr.  Fisher,  President  of  Hamilton  College,  was  a  fine 

production;  scholarly,  able  and  practical.     Subject — ''The  Relation  of 

the  School  to  the  College,"  and  conversely.     The  fame  and  success  of 

the  college  graduate  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the 

\  Public  School.     The  benefits  of  both  are  reciprocal  and  reflective,  and 

^  ^cannot  be  separated. 

The  Report  on  Phonetic  Teaching  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  session.  This  contemplates  an  entire  change  in  primary  instruction. 
It  received  some  little  opposition  from  the  conservative  element  of  the 
Association,  led  by  the  Principal  of  our  Normal  School,  but  still  it  had  a 
large  number  of  friends.  The  teacher  who  nobly  discharges  his  duty  in 
the  department  of  Phonics,  is  well  prepared  to  adopt  the  system  of  Pho- 
netics. The  former  has  to  do  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters  as  they  are 
now  taught,  the  latter  has  a  system  of  notation  where  a  character  repre- 
sents each  sound  in  the  language.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  ben- 
efits is.  the  purity  and  distinctness  of  utterence  attained  by  the  pupil. 

The  Report  on  "  Number  of  School  Hours,"  engaged  a  large  share  of 
attention.  The  resolutions  appended  to  the  report  were  variously  amend- 
ed, so  that  the  original  were  hardly  cognizable.  Their  substance  was 
shorter^essions  and  longer  recesses,  and  changed  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child. 

The  Address  on  '' Object  Lesson  Teaching,"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  was 
*vorthy  the  head  and  heart  of  its  author,  and  opened  a  new  and  ample 
field  for  interesting  the  mind  of  the  young  learner  in  the  difficult  task  of 
acquiring  elementary  knowledge.  The  entire  process  of  Primary  instruc- 
tion is  destined  to  be  changed,  and  those  of  us  who  are  inclined  in  the 
least  to  oppose,  will  soon  find  ourselves  so  far  in  the  rear  as  to  lose  sig^t 
entirely  of  the  onward  "Reforms"  of  this  stirring  age. 

The  Address  of  P.  A.  Chadboume,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Bowdoin  and  Williams  Colleges,  on  the  "  ReUitions  of  Natural  History  to 
Education,"  was  replete  with  truths,  hints,  and  sharp  hits,  all  telling  with 
clear  effect  for  the  profit  of  the  teacher.  We  need  but  to  open  onr  eyes 
and  unclose  all  the  avenues  of  our  senses,  to  know  and  feel  the  near  re- 
lation of  Natural  History  to  Education ;  and  this  method  of  instruction 
should  come  first  as  it  appeals  directly  to  the  senses,  these  common  high- 
ways to  the  throne  of  reason  and  judgement. 


The  ''Report  on  Course  of  lostruction  for  Primary  Schools"  was  an 
admirable  one,  and  in  the  regular  order  of  exercises,  seeaied  to  combine 
all  that  had  been  presented  bjr  former  reports  and  addresses.  Indt^ed  it 
only  oonflmm  what  I  have  said  of  the  complete  revolution  of  Primary 
Instruction:  the  instituting  of  a  system  of  life  for  the  present  death- 
method  ;  one  that  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  child  at  onco,  since  it  can 
almoRt  lay  its  hands  upon  every  object  presented. 

lASt»  though  not  inferior,  was  the  Address  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  Presi- 
dent of  Antioch  College.  Scbject,  "  The  True  Order  of  Studies."  The 
theme  and  its  logic  wore  above  the  appreciation  of  the  audience ;  not  from 
the  want  of  capacity,  but  from  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  doc- 
trines presented.  But  we  still  move,  and  not  fiir  in  the  future  will  the 
true  light  shine  and  a  general  illumination  spread  throughout  the  land. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  elect  its  officers.  James  Cruik- 
shank,  of  Albany,  was  elected  President ;  Samuel  Siade,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  G.  S.  Famham,  of  Syracuse,  and  A.  J.  Mudge, 
of  Rochester,  were  elected  Vice  Presidents;  B.  H.  Cochrane,  of  Albany, 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  A.  M.  CUpp.  of  Onondagq,  and  Q.  H.  Stowits. 
of  Buf&lo,  Recording  Secretaries;  and  T.  H.  Cole,  of  Troy,  Treasurer. 

Thus  close  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  T.  S.  T.  A.  The 
time  of  next  meeting  will  be  31st  July,  1862 ;  place  not  determined. 

G.  H.  & 


REPORT  OF  MARION  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  second  annual  session  of  this  Institute  vras  held  at  Oakland,  com- 
mencing July  15th,  1861,  and  continued  in  session  two  weeks,  under  the 
direction  of  G.  W.  Hoss,  President.  Many  who  became  members  last 
year  were  present  at  the  opening  to  exchange  greetings  with  their  fellow- 
teachers. 

The  Institute  at  once  organized,  and  all  went  earnestly  to  work.  Class- 
es were  formed  and  successfully  taught  during  the  entire  session  in  Pri- 
mary Reading,  Elocution,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Eng. 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Penmanship  (tnd  Physiology.  Methods  of  teaching 
Spelling,  Geogn4>hy^and  Analysis  of  English  Words,  were  presented. 

Instructors— G.  W.  Hoss,  Emma  Catterson,  G.  W.  Stanley,  J.  W. 
Uervey,  E.  G.  Martin,  and  C.  Smith.  Others  also  gave  their  methods  of 
teaching  different  branches. 

Three  evening  lectures  were  delivered.  The  first  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  The  Superintendent  is  one  of  the  mvster*8pir- 
its  of  the  State,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  live  teacher.     The  subject 
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of  Gotnmon  Schools,  and  daties  of  Parent,  Teacher  and  Pupil,  were  pre- 
aented  in  a  manner  worthy  the  times  and  the  occasion.  It  was  hinted 
that  this  was  one  of  our  worthy  Superintendent's  best  efforts. 

The  second  lecture  was  by  R.  T.  Brown,  of  N.  W.  Chr.  University, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  This  lecture  we  did  not  hear,  but  we  are 
informed  that  his  subject,  "  Teacher,"  was  ably  treated,  extempore.  He 
commenced  with  the  old  Irish  teacher,  to  whom  he  made  many  humor- 
008  allusions,  and  whose  predecessor  he  sketched  in  the  character  of  the 
Yankee  Schoolmaster,  of  whom  Washington  Irvitip^s  &mous  "  Ichabod 
Crane ''  was  the  prototype,  and  closed  by  combatting  in  his  aUe  and  el- 
oquent stylo,  the  popular  error,  that  greatness  consists  in  political  in- 
struction ;  assuming  the  laudable  position  that  true  greatness  consists  in 
being  good  and  doing  good. 

The  third  and  last  public  lecture  was  by  G.  W.  Hoss,  on  the  24th.— 
Subject,  •»  Music."  At  an  early  hour  the  M.  E.  Church  was  literally 
packed  by  an  appreciative,  interested  audience.  We  can  only  say  of  the 
lecture  that  it  was  music  of  itself—- full  of  poetic  and  beautiful  periods ; 
read  in  the  Professor's  a^ustomed  good  style.  This  was  one  of  his  best 
efforts. 

In  a^ldition  to  the  above,  Mr.  H.  delivered  lectures  each  afternoon  be- 
fore the  Institute  on  Modes  of  Teaching.  These  were  eminently  prac- 
tical and  instructive. 

The  last  afternoon  was  spent  in  passing  resolutions,  electing  officers.  &c. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted: — 

RxsoLVKD.  Thftt  the  teachers  of  thiHlnfltittite  render  their  gratefnl  thanks 
to  the  Board  of  County  ConmiMioners  for  their  timely  appropriation  of  fSO 
to  this  Institute;  and  that  we  reco  amend  their  action'to  the  Boards  of  other 
counties. 

RxsoLVEn.  That  in  Prof.  0.  W.  Hoss  we  recognize  the  able  teacher,  the 
scholar,  and  the  true  frentleman;  and  that  we  return  to  him  cur  sincere  thanks 
for  the  able,  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  be  lins  presided  during 
the  present  session,  ond  that  we  take  ?reat  pleasure  in  recommending  him  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  those  desiring;  to  hold  Ii>6titutes. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  in  attendance  at  our  last  Inntituto.  who  have 
volunteered  their  services  in  the  defense  of  onr  country,  are  hereby  declared 
members  of  the  Institute,  that  their  initiation  feea  be  paid  from*tho  treas- 
ury of  the  Institute,  and  that  they  have  onr  warmest  sympatliies  and  regard 
for  their  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Union. 

SxsoLVED,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Ilervey  for  his 
instructive  snd  entertaining  lecture  on  Physiology  and  Hy/Briene. 

RxfOLVEn.  That  we  hereby  tender  o«r  thanks 'to  the  citizens  of  Oakland 
and  vicinity,  for  the  courtesies  and  hospitalities  extended  to  the  memberaof 
the  Institute  durinfi:  its  session. 

— To  the  above  resolves  may  I  add  another,  not  adopted  in  words  it  is 
true,  yet  legible  in  the  free  of  every  teacher  present,  namely — That  no 
labor  of  ours  shall  be  spared  to  place  our  country — and  that,  too,  speedily 
— ^m  her  proper  place  in  the  noble  cause  of  popular  education. — Sec 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are — President,  G.  W.  Hoss ; 
Vice  Presidents,  J.  W.  Hervey,  E.  G.  Martin ;  Treasurer,  G,  W.  Stanley; 
Secretary,  Cyrus  Smith. 
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li  WW  imanimoiialy  agreed  to  hold  the  next  seBbion  at  Mt.  Jaokson. 

A  gocml  Reanion  wis  held  <m  the  last  evening,  and  the  house  was  en- 
tirely too  small  lor  the  attendance.  It  was  a  pleasant  occasion,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  enjoyed  it.  Sentiments,  responses, 
ricitataons,  declamations,  essays,  songs  Ac,  were  the  order  of  the  eyen- 
ing;  until  a  late  hour.  Just  before  Che  a4Joumment  of  the  meeting  two 
of  the  last  year's  members,  who  had  just  returned  from  Virginia,  mem- 
bers of  the  8th  Regiment  I.  V.  M.,  entered  the  room  in  their  dusty  uni- 
forms, and  were  received  with  a  hearty  welcome.  "  £.  Fluribns  Unum" 
was  sung,  after  which  one  of  the  soldiers  responded  to  a  call  for  a  speech. 
During  his  remarks  we  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  the  cheeks  of  many. 
He  said  Viiginia  was  almost  destitute  of  school-houses,  and  he  attributes 
the  present  difficulties  in  part  to  their  lack  of  information. 

At  a  very  late  hour  the  Institute  adjourned,  after  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able session  of  two  weeks.  The  Institute  was  well  attended  during  the 
entire  session,  md  remarkably  harmonious  and  enthusiastic.  Its  bene- 
fits will  be  felt  wherever  the  influence  of  its  members  may  extend. 

G.  W.  HOSS. 

OvRUs  tSifiTH,  Sec'y.  Sup't 


HANCOCK  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 


The  Hancock  Institute  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  Cleveland. 
Notwithstanding  the  excitement  of  the  times,  many  teachers  were  pres- 
eni,  and  a  good  interest  manifested. 

Prof.  Hoss  opened  the  session  with  prayer  and  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marics.  Classes  were  then  organiaed,  and  the  work  commenced.  The 
teacher  of  Elocution  baing  absent,  Mr.  Hoss  conducted  the  exercise,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  us  that  he  had  made  it  a  study. 

On  the  second  day  Mr.  £.  M.  Butler  was  present,  and  took  charge  of 
the  olass.  Mr.  B.  is  a  fine  practk»l  elocutionist,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  Gymnastics. 

Among  the  most  interesting  branches  discussed,  were  Physiology,  by 
Dr.  A.  R.  Bundy,  of  Cleveland ;  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  by  G.  W« 
Hoss,  of  Indianapolis.  The  principal  topic  was  which  is  the  most  suc- 
oessftil  method  of  teaching  these  branches,  and  more  especially  to  young 
beginiiers. 

On  Tuesday  night  G.  W.  Hoss  lectured  with  fine  efiect  to  a  large  au- 
dience on  the  subject  of  Physiol  Education. 

On  Wednesday  night  E.  M.  Butler  and  Mr.  Hunt  gave  a  highly  enter- 
taining exercise  in  Gymnastics,  showing  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of 
this  adenoe  in  calling  all  the  muscles  into  action. 
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Thunday  erening  D.  S.  Welling  lectured  on  Fhysiologjr  in  oar  Com- 
mon Schools,  showing  the  prftctical  utility  of  an  early  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  in  preventing  disease,  and  promoting  and  maintaining  a  healthy 
physical  and  mental  development     His  lecture  was  well  received. 

Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  advocated  the  more  general  introduction 
of  Music  into  our  common  schools,  as  an  agreeable  and  harmonizing  agent 
in  discipline  and  mental  culture,  and  offered  a  resolution  to  this  effect, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

But  we  will  not  particularize  in  a  popular  report ;  suffice  it  to  say  a 
growing  interest  was  manifested  during  the  entire  session. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  E. 
M.  Butler ;  Vice  Presidents,  M.  V.  Chapman  and  J.  £.  Earles ;  SecreU- 
ry,  A.  V.  Sample ;  Treasurer,  A.  E.  Sample.  Editors  were  also  elected 
to  conduct  an  Educational  Department  in  the  county  paper. 

After  a  social  reunion  on  Friday  night,  at  which  toasts  were  read  and 
responded  to,  the  session  adjourned,  all  delighted  with  having  spent  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  week  at  an  Institute.  Just  previous  to  adjourn- 
ment the  following,  offered  by  Mr.  Bedgood,  was  adopted : 

Readtved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity,  having  been 
happily,  intellectually  and  beneficially  entertained,  tender  to  the  teachers 
and  members  of  the  Institute  our  cordial  thanks. 

M.  V.  CHAPMAN,  PresH. 

RicHABn  Fbost,  Sec'y. 


JENKINGS  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

This  Institute  was  organized  on  the  30th  of  July  and  continued  in 
session  three  weeks,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Hurty.  Classes  were 
taught  in  various  branches,  and  evening  lectures  delivered  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  others. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  determined  to  organize  a  Quarterly  In- 
stitute, and  adopted  a  constitution  and  elected  officers.  The  officers  are, 
Sup»t,  J.  Stephens;  Asst.  Sup't,  H.  R.  Weeks ;  Sec'y,  Townscnd  Cope  ; 
EzecuUve  Committee,  J.  H.  Waters,  Alice  Armstrong,  and  £.  HamUe- 
ton.    The  organization  is  called  the  "Jennings  Educational  Institute." 

The  secretary  sends  us  a  very  meager  report  of  the  meeting  at  Butler- 
ville.  It  was  certainly  of  more  importance  to  have  had  published  an  ab- 
stract of  the  various  exercises  and  addresses  than  a  lengthy  preamble  and 
constitution  of  a  quarterly  institute,  which  accompanies  the  report ;  the 
more  so,  as  we  learn  that  the  session  was  an  interesting  and  profitable 
one.    Mr.  Hurty  is  doing  a  good  work  in  southern  Indiana. 

An  Institute  has  been  held  at  Bloomington,  Monroe  county,  under  the 
superintendance  ol  Mr.  Cole.    We  shall  probably  have  a  report 
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The  Institnte  at  Spring  HiU,  Decatur  Co.,  held  a  session  of  one  week, 
and  was  very  snooessful.    No  report  yet. 


[Commanicatod. 
SCHOOLS  IN  MARION  COUNTY. 

Dear  Journal: — One  month  ago  it  seemed  that  the  war  had  so  com- 
pletely engaged  public  attention  that  our  schools  were  entirely  forgotten; 
but  the  day  is  biightening,  our  school  year  is  nigh  unto  commencement, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  a  majority  of  the  townships  schools  will 
be  opened,  either  public  or  private,  as  early  as  the  first  or  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

In  most  cases  the  people  have  selected  good  school  officers,  equal  to  the 
times  and  emergencies.  There  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  but  little  dis- 
position to  lower  the  wages  of  teachers ;  but  patrons  and  trustees  are 
making  a  demand,  which  I  trust  they  will  closely  adhere  to,  and  that  is, 
a  demand  for  practical  and  experienced  teachers.  They  say,  giro  us  such 
teachers,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  them ;  we  say  make  the  demand  and 
adhere  to  it,  and  you  will  get  them ;  and  as  erery  cause  has  its  effect, 
you  will  have  good  schools  in  erery  district  in  the  county. 

Indianapolis,  August  26, 1861.  C.  Sw 


CiTT  Schools. — Private  schools  have  opened  in  most  of  the  wards,  un- 
der competent  and  skillful  teachers.  Mr.  Bronson  retains  tue  5th  Ward, 
Mr.  Craig  the  8th.  Miss  Merrill  has  a  select  school  in  the  1st  Ward,  and 
Miss  Aldine  one  m  the  Sd.    We  are  not  apprised  of  the  others. 

It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  there  will  be  any  free  schools  this 
winter. 


Pbonouncing  DicnoNABiss  AGAIN. — The  Mom,  IhacJier  for  July  con- 
tains the  reply  of  W.  H.  Wells  to  the  article  upon  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  number  of  that  Journal,  and  which  reviewed  a  former 
artKle  by  Mr.  W.  in  the  New  York  World. 

In  our  July  No.  we  mentioned  this  "  review,"  and  virtually  endorsed 
the  views  contained  therein,  without,  however,  having  examined  the  ar- 
ticle reviewed,  as  the  objections  i^peared  to  be  so  well  taken,  and  accord- 
ed so  nearly  with  our  own  pre-formed  opinion  on  the  subject — (hat  a  no' 
tation  to  indicate  the  distinctive  guaiity  of  every  vcwd  toouidhavea  tendency  to 
undtdy  inereate  (heir  qwadxty  in  vocaH/MUan,  and  would  be  so  complex  as 
to  perplex  more  than  assist  the  inquirer.  Since,  wo  have  read  all  the  ar- 
ticles written  by  Mr.  Walls  upon  this  subject  and  are  free  to  acknowledge 
that,  if  not  in  error,  we  were,  at  least,  rather  hasty  in  our  condemnation. 

We  still  think  the  objections  have  not  cM  been  fully  met,  yet  the  prom- 
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inent  difficulties  have  been  so  fiur  removed,  and  the  necesnty  for  better 
aids  in  pronunciation  so  conclusively  demonstrated,  that  a  new  effort  or 
an  acknowledgement  is  duo  fh>m  the  objector. 

The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  em- 
inent educators.  If  its  agitation,  so  happily  commenced  by  Mr.  Wells, 
shall  result  in  relieving  our  orthoepy  of  some  of  its  many  difficulties,  and 
in  presenting  a  system  in  which  the  inexperienced  teacher  and  the  pupil 
cannot  so  easily  go  astray,  we  shall  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

We  shall  present  both  the  articles  published  in  the  Mass.  Teacher  as 
soon  as  we  can  command  the  space.  H.  h.  r. 


Institutes — Pall  Schools — Schools  in  the  South — Our  Duty. — 
While  our  armies  are  battling  with  the  enemies  of  our  country,  another 
contest  is  being  vigorously  carried  on  in  Indiana.  It  is  the  contest  with 
the  legions  of  ignorance.  The  campaign  of  IrutUutes  has  been  a  brilliant 
and  succesi^ful  one.  Notwithstanding  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  the  consequent  depression  in  almost  ever}*^  branch  of  business, 
and  the  diversion  of  attention  from  everything  but  the  one  absorbing  and 
painful  question  of  war»  we  believe  more  and  better  Institutes  have  been 
held  in  our  State  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Some  districts  have  held  several  institutes,  and  we  hope  before  vacation 
closes  to  hear  that  every  district  has  held  at  least  one  institute.  These 
are  the  means  by  which  the  profession  is  to  be  improved  and  made  effici- 
ent, and  the  elevation  of  the  school  goes  with  that  of  the  teacher. 
,  — Nor  have  the  schools  been  forgotten.  Already  the  work  has  com- 
menced, and  before  we  issue  another  number  the  fall  campaign  will  have 
been  fairly  commenced.  Vacation  has  afforded  the  necessary  rest  from 
mental  toil,  and  teacher  and  pupils  are  prepared  for  vigorous  work.  See 
to  it,  parents,  that  you  have  good  teachers  for  your  three  hundred  thou- 
sand children  attending  primary  schools.  If  the  schools  to  be  taught  this 
&11  and  winter  are  placed  in  competent  hands,  what  an  amoont  of  good 
they  may  accomplish !  We  have  been  crippled  in  our  resources  all  the 
years  of  our  history,  yet  the  friends  of  education  have  not  relaxed  their 
exertions.  Recent  legislation  has  removed  many  obstacles  and  provided 
better  means ;  let  increased  efficiency  attest  the  utility  of  the  new  system. 

"  Free  Schools  are  the  armament  of  a  State,  and  the  (oe  of  despotism, 
ignorance  and  crime.'*  "  That  which  makes  a  good  government  must 
keep  it,  viz.,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  qualities  that,  because  they  de- 
scend not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a 
virtuous  education  of  youth.'* 

•—If  this  is  true,  how  lamentable  the  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
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pect  of  the  Southoni  section  of  our  Union.  Freedom  of  speech  is  gone, 
freedom  of  the  press  is  gone,  and  now  general  education  is  not  to  be  toler- 
ated. The  school  fund  is  seized  and  appropriated  to  arm  the  rebellion. 
The  schools  are  nearly  all  ruined,  and  the  few  that  continue  are  kept  up 
by  the  most  disreputable  means — such  as  the  announcement  by  teachers 
that  "  they  will  carefully  indoctrinate  their  pupils  in  the  principals  of  se- 
cession/* that  "  the  boys  and  girls  shall  rea<l  secession  speeches,  reoeiTe 
secession  counsels,  sing  secession  songs,  and  unite  in  secession  prayers." 

Though  secession  is  the  proximate  cause  of  these  thingn,  there  is  a 
deeper  cause,  of  which  secession  itself  is  only  the  fruit.  1*  can  allow  no 
word  spoken  which  breathes  of  liberty.  Popular  ignorance  is  essential 
to  its  existence.  A  free  press  and  free  schools  are  the  instruments  for  its 
destruction ;  and  though  they  even  be  perverted  to  teaching  "  secession 
sentiments,  songs  and  prayers,''  the  discipline  and  play  of  thought  which 
they  impart  will  still  reveal  the  great  truth  that  the  hand  is  almost  value- 
less without  the  brain — that  the  toiling  hand  can  accomplish  litte  separa- 
ted from  the  educated  mind.  And  hence  we  are  not  surprised  that 
schools  should  be  the  first  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  their  funds  should  be 
absorbed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  military  measures,  and  appropriated  to 
sustain  a  rebellion  against  the  patron  and  defender  of  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal education.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  that  northern  teachers 
are  driven  awaj',  and  that  clergymen,  who  &il  to  vindicate  the  southern 
revolution,  appear  among  us,  refugees  from  Secessiondom. 

— Let  the  American  teacher  inculcate  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  the 
true  patriot  passion — a  love  for  our  liberal  form  of  government,  a  desire 
to  maintain  our  institutions  in  purit} ,  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  all  men. 
for  eternal  Truth  and  .Fustice.  h.  h.  y. 


To  the  Elitor  of  the  Indiana  School  Joamdl: 

Gentlemen — 1  cannot  too  heartily  thank  you  for  the 
kind  notice  you  take  of  my  specimen  pamphlet,  precursor  to  "  Nature  and 
the  Bible  have  One  Author,''  in  your  valuable  and  interesting  Journal. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  correct  what  seems  to  be  a  Afiisapprehension  on 
your  part.  You  give  me  the  title  of  Rev.,  to  which  I  am  not  entitled  by 
the  rules  of  my  division  of  christians.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  that 
or  any  other  properly  bestowed  or  well  deserved  title,  but  lest  your  read- 
ers should  entertain  fictitious  ideas  in  r&spect  to  the  position  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  you  notice,  I  think  best  to  say  I  am  not  a  clergyman. 

As  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  your  readers  might  wish  to  know 
what  dergymnn  say  of  my  work,  I  ask  leave  to  extract  a  few  words  from 
an  eminent  source,  and  quite  as  impartial  and  sensible  an  opinion  as  any 
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I  could  select  from  among  those  tliat  have  ezpresacd  themselves: 

"  I  ihonld  anppoge  that  any  man  of  moderate  inteiloct  like  my  own.  mxa^i 
ho  convinced  that  the  mind  which  pave  birth  to  your  work,  whk  endowed  with 
a  very  rare  power  of  reflection,  analysis  and  illu  strati  on.  lUit  yonr  views  are 
TOO  ORIGINAL  to  be  acccpted  by  theologriano.  You  know  that  I.  «•  a  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  must  be  of  course,  jleiljfed  to  a  system, 
and  yon  would  not  expect  me  to  adopt  or  recommend  to  others,  any  thinir 
whicn  is  not  in  accordance  with  it.  The  very  tact,  therefore,  which  has  led 
me  to  regard  your  work  as  an  ex'raordinary. proof  ef  ori^rinal  thoufrht  and 
a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  would  be  a  conclusive  reason  why  I  could  not  un- 
dertake to  adopt  it.  I  snail  always  be  ready  to  praise  its  general  object,  ith 
depth  and  ingenuity,  and  shall  do  so.  but  I  can  do  no  more. 

Your  practical  ditlicult^',  in  the  question  of  pecuniary  gains,  lies  in  this, 
according  to  my  humble  judgment:  The  religious  world  will  find  objections 
to  your  ORIGINALITY  and  lack  of  what  they  are  accustomed  to  rogard  as  or- 
thodox teachings.  The  irreligious  (to  whom  1  cheerfully  believe  it  would 
))0  useful ).  will  take  no  interest  in  demonstrations  to  whieli  their  habits  and 
inclinations  are  opposed,  while  both  will  obiect  to  the  depth  and  dryness 
which  are  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  such  a  profound  diacussion.  I 
hhall  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  this  I  am  altogether  mistaken. ^^ 

I  requested  him,  as  I  have  others,  to  point  out  to  me  wherein  I  have 
assumed  false  positions,  made  erroneous  assertions,  or  arrived  at  untena- 
ble  conclusions,  and  why,  that  I  may  be  able  to  see  the  truth  for  the  sake 
of  the  truth ;  and  this  request  is  extended  to  every  one  who  may  read  the 
48  pages  now  published,  which  all  who  desire  can  have  on  application. 

Washington,  Mason  Co.,  Ky.)  John  S.  Williams. 


August  17, 1861. 


NORTH-WESTERN  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  a 
partial  reconstruction  of  the  Faculty  was  made.    According  to  their  late 
arrangement  the  Faculty  is  composed  as  follows: — 

A.  R.  BENTON,  A.  M ,  Preaidinl, 

PROFESSOB  OF  ETHICS  AND  GREEK. 

S.  K.  HOSHOUR,  A.  M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MODERN  LANCTDAOES  AND  LATIN. 

G.  W.  HOSS,  A.  M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

R.  T.  BROWN,  A.  M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Preparatory  will  be  vnder  the  charge  of  an  efficient  instructor. 
The  University  will  open  Wednesday,  September  16th. 
For  further  particulars  address- the  President,,  or  any  member  of  the 
Faculty. 

"  Two  of  the  Teachers  "^  is  the  subjeet  of  an^artide  sent  us  for  publica- 
tion.   We  have  not  room  for  it  at  present, — wilk  gi^  it  attention  soon. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Ladies'  Repository,  Harper's  Maoasihe, 
and  other  publications  for  September  are  on  our  table.  They  are  all  ex- 
cellent numbers,  and  deserve  a  better  acknowledgement  than  this.  We 
shall  reserve  more  space  for  notices  next  month. 
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LAW  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLECT. 


Political  economists  state  the  fact  that  in  physical  production  the 
supply  is  always  equal  to  the  demand.     They  trace  this  law  through 
aD  the  departments  of  human  labor.     It  is  our  province  to  discover 
the  existence  and  character  of  the  law  which  governs  the  distribu- 
tion of  intellect — to  demonstrate  that  trying  times  have  never  been 
wanting  in  their  needed  champions — ^to  prove  that  the  world's  think- 
ers and  benefactors  have  only  appeared   and  acted  when  they  were 
demanded,  and  when  humanity  was  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  in 
fine,  to  show  that  intellect  and  genius  are  distributed  to  the  world 
in  harmony  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.     The  principle 
sought  here  is  enrolled  in  comparative  obscurity.     The   researches 
of  economists  throw  no  light  on  our  pathway.     Discrimination  will 
be  requisite  to  trace  its  operation  through  the  realm  of  mind ;  for 
the  laws  which  govern  the  intellectual  world  are  ever,  to  human  ken, 
clothed  in  some  uncertainty.     But  investigation,  we  are  confident, 
will  disclose  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  and  working'of  this  law 
throughout  history.     To  place  this  principle  on  a  broad,  true  basis, 
to  give  this  law  its  legitimate  origin,  two  cardinal  truths  shall  be  as- 
sumed. 

1st.  That  Gk)d  reigns,  directs  continually  human  affairs,  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  nations  and  individuals.  "  He  is  seen,"  says 
a  learned  historian,  "in  those  grand  manifestations,  those  great  men, 
those  mighty  nations,  which  start  as  it  were  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  communicate  a  fresh  impulse,  a  new  form  and  destiny  to 
the  human  race."  The  evidence  of  this  truth  has  been  accumula- 
ting as  the  world  has  progressed,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
great    historical  axioms  of  modem  times.     The  historian  who  does 
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not  recognize  it  as  such  fkils  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  his 
mission,  fails  to  draw  the  correct  inference  from  the  unnumbered 
facts  of  the  past,  and  to  teach  the  proper  lessons  to  contemporaries 
and  posterity.  He  hath  eyes  and  seeth  not,  mind  and  understand- 
eth  not«  -who  finils  to  recognize,  amid  the  march  of  events,  a  God,  a 
ruling  Providence,  a  "  Destiny  that  shapes  our  ends."  This  truth 
admitted,  we  state 

2nd,  That  God  works  through  laws.  Laws  in  their  most  com- 
prehensive sense  are  but  the  fixed  modes  in  which  God  works. 
When  we  enter  the  intellectual  world,  we  find  that  he,  there  as  every- 
where else,  acts  with  regularity  and  uniformity.  A  law  demonstra- 
ted there,  as  truly  evidences  God's  doings,  reveals  the  operations  of 
his  hands,  as  does  the  plainest  physical  law.  The  question  then, 
for  our  determination  may  be  plainly  stated.  Is  there  any  law  reg- 
ulating the  distribution  of  intellect  ?  We  affirm  that  in  the  world  of 
mind,  system  prevails ;  that  intellect  is  distributed  to  the  world  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  proof  of  this 
law  is  derived  from  various  sources. 

I.  It  conforms  to  the  general  order  of  things.  It  harmonizes 
with  what  is  found  everywhere  around  us.  There  is  a  unity  of  ar- 
rangement, a  harmony  of  parts  displayed  in  the  universe,  which  no 
thoughtful  observing  man  can  &il  to  have  noticed.  There  is  not  a 
want  but  has  its  corresponding  object,  not  a  desire  but  finds  its  ap- 
propmte  gratification,  not  a  demand  but  sooner  or  later  has  its  full 
supply.  The  internal  has  been  beautifully  arranged  and  adapted  to 
the  external.  This  law  seems  universal  in  its  application  to  the 
physical  world.  Intellect  is  the  Archimedian  lever  which  is  eleva- 
ting society,  is  moving  the  world.  Shall  not  law  govern  this  motive 
power  when  we  find  it  regulating  the  less  potent  agencies,  operating 
in  less  important  departments  ?  Would  analogy  not  rather  teach 
that  the  same  principle  should  prevail  here ,  and  the  gifts  of  intel- 
lect be  bestowed  as  the  times  and  interests  of  humanity  demanded  ? 
The  established  order  of  things  in  the  other  departments  of  our 
world,  then,  speaks  dearly  and  and  forcibly  in  tsLVor  of  the  law  we 
are  investigating. 

II.  The  operation  of  this  principle  alone  meets  the  demands  of 
the  law  of  progress.  The  whole  tendency  of  mankind  has  ever 
been  progressive.  The  first  and  great  work  of  every  age  is  devel- 
oped. Like  an  unborn  principle  this  has  remained  effective  from 
^^eration  to  generatftOB,  giving  to  nations,  communities  and  individ- 
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uals  whutover  of  healthy  life  and  aetion  they  have  numifeeted.  That 
the  world  has  progressed,  is  now  progressing,  and  ever  will  be  pro- 
gressive has  beoome  an  axiom  in  history.  Bnt  the  fact  of  prog- 
ress is  not  more  evident  than  the  manner.  Not  only  is  abstract  pro- 
gress required,  but  law  demands  that  it  should  be  uniform  ;  that 
each  age  should  contribute  its  allotted  share.  This  principle  for  its 
greatest  efficiency  requires  that  intellect  should  be  distributed  to  the 
world  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  For  true 
and  legitimate  progress,  two  conditions  are  requisite.  First,  a  world 
or  an  age  conscious  of  its  needs  and  fully  prepared  for  reform* 
Second,  men  of  intellect,  competent  and  ready  to  give  energy  and 
direction  to  the  great  movement,  and  cause  it  to  work  out  the  best 
interests  of  humanity.  To  render  an  age  conscious  of  its  needs  and 
prepare  it  for  change,  time  and  the  operation  of  many  agencies  are 
requisite.  The  revebtions  of  experience,  the  devebpments  of  think- 
ing, the  promptings  of  imagination,  all  combine  to  render  mankind 
sensible  of  the  higher  position  to  which  they  can  attain,  of  the  greater 
elevation  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  It  is  only  when  these  de- 
ficiencies are  perceived,  these  wants  felt  that  the  second  condition  is 
fulfilled.  There  arises  a  desire,  a  demand  for  men  who  shall  mark 
out  the  path  of  progress ;  men  of  intellect  and  discrimination  who 
shall  devise  systems  appropriate  to  the  necessities  of  the  times  ;  men 
of  nerve  and  resolution,  who  shall  guide,  direct  and  push  onward 
the  great  movement  when  inaugurated.  To  progress  in  any  correct 
sense  both  of  these  conditions  are  requisite.  The  relation  must  be 
intimate.  Unite  them  and  progress  is  inevitable.  Separate  them 
and  it  is  impossible.  Disunited  you  have  a  world  conscious  of  its 
needs,  yet  longbg  and  looking  in  vain  for  its  deliverer.  You  have 
an  age  sinking  back  into  inactivity  and  indiffsrence,  because  the 
men  who  should  be  instrumental  in  arousing  its  eneigies  and  direct- 
ing its  footsteps  into  higher  paths  of  intelligence  and  morality  ap- 
pear not  when  all  things  are  ready.  You  have  men  wasting  their  in- 
tellect and  eneigy  upon  an  unappreciative  age,  an  age  whose  eyes 
are  closed  totbe  peroeptfenof  itsown  wants.  You  have  men  of  ex- 
cellent genius  and  worth,  sensitive  to  the  down  trodden  condition  of 
humanity  and  conscious  of  its  higher  destiny,  and  yet  laboring  fruit- 
lessly in  the  great  cause  of  reform,  because  humanity  unprepared 
lends  not  to  them  the  necessary  co-operation.  There  must  be  an 
adaptation  both  in  time  and  place  between  the  character  and  neces- 
sities of  an  age,  and  the  intellect  and  thinking  of  the  man.  A  Newton 
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could  not  bftre  perfonned  the  work  nor  filled  the  place  of  a  Luther ; 
nor  a  Cavour  that  of  a  Garibaldi.  Omnipotent  when  in  their  appoin* 
ted  place,  they  would  be  powerless  when  attempting  the  work  of  an- 
other. (By  what  law  shall  this  be  regulated?  By  what  means 
accomplished  more  successfully  and  thoroughly  than  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  ?  By  this  alone  can  the  essential  conditions  of 
progress  be  folfllled.  The  probability  of  the  existence  and  working 
of  this  law  in  the  intellectual  world,  nowhere,  we  think,  finds  a  clearer 
demonstration  than  from  the  necessities  of  progress. 

III.  But  again,  that  there  should  be  such  a  law  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  intellect  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  men.  Tho 
sentiments  of  mankind  regarding  this  provision,  as  we  gather  them 
from  va!ious  sources,  are  certainly  entitled  to  great  weight  and  re- 
spect. They  give  the  common  sense  view  of  humanity  concerning 
a  fact  of  which  their  observation  has  made  them  competent  judges. 
Mankind  have  everywhere  by  their  actions  manifested  a  belief  in  this 
as  a  ruling  principle.  They  have  been  confident  because  of  their 
faith  in  a  destiny.  Whether  it  be  an  intelligent  one  or  not  we  pre- 
tend not  to  determine.  The  simple  fact  is  all  we  desire.  Humanity 
is  ever  hopeful ;  amid  the  gloomiest  seasons  she  looks  confidently 
up,  expecting  light  to  break  in  and  darkness  to  disappear.  In  the 
greatest  crisis  in  her  history  she  has  seldom  faltered  in  her  steps,  or 
wavered  in  her  faith.  Her  belief  that  the  deliverer  would  appear, 
that  the^man  for  the  times  would  stand  forth  at  the  appointed  hour, 
has  been  firm  and  unwavering.  He  who  analyzes  the  sentiments  of 
mankind  will  find  this  idea  pervading  universally  the  public  mind. 
Confirming  this  still  ferther,  these  opinions  have  been  recorded  and 
stand  forth  prominently  in  history.  In  the  deliberate  thinking  of  re- 
tirement, in  the  privacy  of  their  studies,  scholars  have  recognized 
men  as  men  for  the  trraes,  and  have  sent  forth  their  volumes  clearly 
stamped  with  this  thought.  All  through  history  ai'e  men  spoken  of 
as  having  been  raised  up  just  when  they  were  needed,  when  their 
destined  work  was  ready  to  be  entered  upon.  They  were  bom  and 
brought  upon  the  stage  of  action  only  when  the  world  was  ready  and 
anxiously  waiting  to  receive  them.  When  the  interests  of  humanity 
deaoanded  them,  they  appeared ;  no  sooner,  no  later.  These  opin- 
ions so  universal  and  so  clearly  expressed  are  either  the  opinions 
of  the  historian,  drawn  from  a  comprehensive  opinion  of  human  life 
and  action,  or  they  are  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  outgoing  of 
popular  belief  and  feeling  revealing  themselves  through  their  history. 
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Whether  the  one  or  the  other ;  whether  popular  sentiment  or  caveAil 
historic  opinions,  their  testimony  is  equally  conclusive.  Add  to  this 
the  testimony  of  individuals  themselves,  and  our  proof  becomes  com- 
plete. Every  man  who  has  been  **  maxuma  parsj"  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  who  has  made  his  influence  felt  upon  progress,  has  been 
a  firm  believer  in  a  necessity,  a  destiny,  or  a  providence  which  con- 
trolled his  life.  All  such  men  have  felt  that  they  were  not  their  own, 
that  they  were  bom  for  such  a  work,  to  accomplish  such  a  mission, 
toward  which  they  must  bend  every  energy.  Their  path  might  be 
through  danger  and  difficulty,  their  mission  be  one  of  toil  and  re- 
sponsibility, but  they  were  ruled  by  a  constraining  principle,  by  a 
power  independent  of  their  own  wills  which  impelled  them  to  act  and 
thus  to  fulfill  the  object  of  their  being.  There  has  not  lived  a  great 
man  who  has  not  felt  his  destiny  strong  within  him,  commanding  and 
directing  all  his  powers.  A  firm  belief  in  his  destiny  was  the  secret 
of  the  strength  and  sucess  of  the  elder  Napoleon.  The  great  reform- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  century,  felt  that  they  wero  bom  to  fill  a  place  in 
history — that  they  had  a  work  to  do  and  from  it  they  could  not 
shrink — that  they  had  tmihs  to  reveal,  and  refomis  to  preach  and 
they  dared  not  be  silent.  They  felt  the  wants  and  heard  the  demands 
of  desponding  humanity,  and  were  conscious  that  it  was  their  mis- 
sion to  answer  those  calls  and  h»bor  for  human  elevation.  They  la- 
bored confidently,  earnestly  believing  with  Carlisle  that  <*  Every  man 
is  immortal  till  his  work^is  done."  Thus  we  have  order,  regularity, 
law  in  the  distribution  of  intellect,  confirmed  alike  and  equally  by 
the  current  testimony  of  mankind,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
sotors  themselves. 

lY.  The  argument  thus  &r  has  shown  the  necessity  as  well  as 
plausibility,  of  a  general  law  governing  the  world  of  mind.  To  de- 
termine the  &ct  as  revealed  in  history  and  experience,  shall  consti- 
tute our  next  inquiry.  Every  age  has  its  great  crisis,  its  critical  junc- 
ture of  afiairs.  These  occur  when  great  and  conflicting  interests  of 
humanity  meet  and  are  to  be  settled ;  when  questions,  to  which|  as 
ages  circled  away  new  conditions  were  added,  until  they  became  en- 
larged into  all-absorbing  'issues,j|^demand  solution*;  or  when  great 
progressive  movements  were  culminating.  Every  generation  has  had 
to  meet  the  vital  questions.  Every  nation  has  experienced  the  pro- 
found importance  of  such  trying  times.  Sometimes  these  great  ques- 
tion's can  be  settled  peaceably  at  the  ballot  box,  in  the  study,  or  in 
the  cabinet.    Sometimes  they  must  be  met  and  decided  on  the  tented 
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and  establishment.  For  meeting  the  world's  wants  at  such  times, 
no  ordinary  men  are  demanded  ;  but  those  whose  intellects  are  fiillj 
equal  to  the  greatness'  of  their  times,  whose  minds  can  grasp  with 
readiness  and  vigor  the  important  pi-oblems  presented  for  solution. 
No  fact  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  history  than  this,  that  in 
such  trying  times  the  world  has  never  been  forsaken,  humanity  has 
never  been  left  behind  to  plunge  into  error,  nor  undirected  to  obstruct 
the  march  of  progress.  Great  occasions  have  never  been  wanting 
in  great  champions,  nor  revolutionary  times  in  commanding  leading 
spirits.  Momentous  crises  have  ever  found  sovereign  minds,  which 
have  cotrolled  them,  and  constrained  them  to  work  out  the  best  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  These  great  men  who  spring  from  society  at  ap- 
pointed epochs,  who  display  a  strangth  and  activity  beyond  the  or- 
dinary limits  of  humanity,  and  around  whom,  as  around  a  superior 
and  mysteriousj^wer,  nations  and  individuals  unhesitatingly  "gather, 
are  manifestations  of  this  law,  controlled  by  the  hand  of  mighty  law- 
giver. The  greater  the  demand  the  greater  has  always  been  the  sup- 
ply. The  more  vital  and  important  to  progress  the  time,  the  more 
profound  and  resolute  the  intellect,  which  recognizes  that  period  as 
the  occasion,  and  that  place  as  the  theater  of  its  labor.  Ages,  times, 
occasi<m8  of  themselves  are  powerless  to  make  great  men.  Yet  true 
it  is,  that  by  a  well  ordered  law,  intellect  is  supplied  alone  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  call,  in  compliance  with  their  demands.  A  gifM  man 
has  not  been  born  whose  work  has  not  been  bom  with  him.  It  is  a 
striking  &ct  that  the  world's  great  men  have  ever  lived  in  memora- 
ble times,  when  stirring  events  were  transpiring,  when  important 
missions  were  to  be  entered  upon,  and  works  and  labors  en^s^ed  in 
corresponding  to  their  powers  and  inclinations.  There  has  oeen  an 
entire  correspondence  between  the  world  without,  and  the  world 
within.  The  gifts  of  intellect  have  not  been  scattered  indiscrimin- 
ately regardless  of  times,  necessities  and  demands.  Has  the  pioneer 
and  votary  of  science  arisen  here,  when  the  moral  world  was  agita- 
ted and  moving,  and  demanding  a  champion  of  its  rights  ?  Would 
the  religions  i^ormer,  the  seeker  after  spirituaUty  appear  amidst  the 
trembling  of  thrones,  and  the  tottering  of  governments,  when  the 
clear  reason  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  the  statesman  alone  is 
neede)!  ?  Such  is  not  history.  Knox  appeared  when  Knox  was 
needed.  Cromwell  when  Cromwell  was  needed.  The  interests  of 
religion  called  forth  the  one,  the  interests  of  the  State  the  other. 

The  whole  tenor  and  teaching  of  reason  then,  is  that  there  is  order, 
system  in  the  distribution  of  intellect  to  the  world,  that  it  is  sup- 
plied alone  in  accordance  with  the  interests  and  demands  of  human- 
itr.  J.  W.  Gbubbs. 
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THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  AS  BELATED  TO  THE  ACADE- 
MY AND  COLLEGE. 


0 


In  order  U>  underBUnd  the  relation  of  the  common  school,  to  &e 
academy  and  coUege,  it  is  proper  first  to  know  the  position  oecupied 
bj  each,  in  the  scheme  of  an  education.  The  common  school  we 
understand  to  include  all  fiA>m  the  first  beginnings  of  school  training, 
up  to  a  knowledge  more  or  less  complete  of  Geography,  Arithmetic 
£ng.  Grammar,  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  Natural 
Philosophy  ^c,  all  these  things  being  taught  in  our  common  schoob. 
The  academy  coming  down  to  embrace  in  its  proper  character,  the 
higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school,  is  presumed  to  fit  its 
pupils  for  entering  directly  the  regular  classes  of  college,  having 
put  them  through  the  elementary  works^of  Algebra,  Philosophy,  and 
English  Analysis,  <fec.,  together  with  from  one  to  two  years  training 
in  the  Dead  Languages.  Such  being  required  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction at  present  generally  adopted. 

The  college  proper  embraces  the  instruction  given  from  this  point 
onward,  to  the  completion  of  a  course  and  graduation.  In  this  wee- 
tern  country,  where  the  systems  of  training  are  in  comparatively  aa 
imperfect  state,  these  distinctions  are  not  strictly  adhered  to.  While 
the  common  school  sometimes  leaps  over  into  the  work  of  the  acad- 
emy, the  acad«ny  comes  down  into  much  that  properly  belongs  lo 
the  common  school,  and  sometimes  also  embraces  much  that  bek>ngs 
to  the  college  coarse. 

Having  thus  defined  the  different  divisions  of  our  system  of  m- 
struction,  the  whole  work  may  with  some  propriety  be  compared  to 
Ibe  rearing  of  an  edifice,  in  which  the  common  school  training  occu- 
pies  the  place  of  the  foundation,  that  of  the  academy  the  lower  rooms, 
and  that  of  the  college  the  next  higher.  A  peculiarity  of  this  build- 
ing is  that  it  is  never  completed,  at  least  if  it  be,  the  owner  is 
much  to  be  pitied ;  all  the  way  to  the  skies  is  open  for  the  learner  to 
build  in,  and  the  higher  his  building  rises  the  more  delectable  be* 
G<»&e  his  views,  and  the  more  effective  his  machinery  for  moving  to 
some  purpose  the  affiurs  of  society  and  the  world. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  will  readily  occur  that  in  many 
respects  the  common  school  occupies  the  most  important  position  of 
all  in  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  it  begins  the  work,  here  as  has  been  stated,  &e 
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foundation  is  kid,  and  on  the  character  of  this  foundation  depends 
die  Buccess  or  Mure  of  all  that  is  attempted  in  the  other  d^rt- 
aients.  If  it  be  hay  or  stubble,  vain  will  be  the  attempt  to^uild  a 
permanent  structure  thereon.  To  illustrate  what  I  understana  by  a 
stubble  foundation.  Only  the  most  general  fiicts  or  principles  are 
taught,  as  the  letters  and  words  for  reading,  without  regard  to  punc- 
tuation, tones,  inflection,  emphasis,  4fec.  Geography  is  delivered 
and  received  in  songs.  Grammar  is  taught  by  itinerants  of  mod- 
em days  who  propose  to  teach  more  grammar  in  a  dozen  or  so  les- 
sons,  than  pupils  can  learn  by  honest  hard  study  in  from  one  to  two 
years.  This  is  the  kind  of  school  training  I  would  designate  as  stub- 
ble foundation. 

Again,  the  foundation  must  be  broad.  A  school  which  teaches 
only  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,-  and  these  on  the  narrowest 
principles,  will  fail  entirely  in  accomplishing  its  appropriate  part  in 
the  work  of  training  mind.  While  it  is  true  the  youthful  mind  may 
become  distracted  by  crowding  in  too  much,  and  that  which  is  only 
remotely  connected  with  the  daily  studies,  ever3rthing  about  the 
room  and  everything  transpiring  in  the  neighborhood  maj  be  made 
io  suggest  at  a  proper  time,  some  important  practicel  lesson  ;  such 
as  will  draw  out  the  mind  and  cause  it  to  think  on  its  own  responsi- 
biUty,  and  for  its  own  gratification,  and  this  is  of  first  importance  in 
all  training.  By  thus  teaching  the  child  to  draw  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion from  everything  around  him  you  will  call  into  exercise,  and 
strwigthen  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  as  observation,  reason, 
judgment,  <fec.,  which  if  left  to  themselves  to  lie  dormant  until  the 
youth  has  entered  coll^,  or  the  higher  academy,  will  be  aroused  by 
nothing  short  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  these  must  be  applied 
repeatedly,  for  a  long  time,  ere  the  sleeping  power  cannot  be  moved. 

Then  if  the  number  of  branches  taught  in  the  common  6cho<^be 
80  limited,  when  the  pupil  is  ushered  into  a  higher  department  where 
something  else  is  to  be  studied,  it  is  very  much  like  attempting  to 
boikl  a  wall  in  the  air,  commencing  five  or  six  feet  above  ground. 
This  is  not  an  ima^nary  case  as  some  teachers  have  cause  from  sad 
experience  to  know.  In  the  academy,  or  college  preparatory,  a  class 
commences  for  instance  the  study  of  Latin  ;  it  being  taken^for  gran- 
ted that  the  English  Grammar  is  undersfxxKl,  at  least  its  general  prin- 
eiples.  ^Many  things  in  common  to  the  two  languages  are  passed  over 
in  silence.  After  a  time  translating  is  commenced,  and  those  fre- 
quently posted  pass  on  nicely,  while  the  others  swamp  immediately, 
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are  helped  out  and  swamp  again,  and  bo  swamp  along  for  two  or 
three  terms,  it  may  he,  and  then  hreak  down  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted. Instead  of  a  Latin  scholar,  only  a  little  pile  of  Latin  rab- 
bish  heaped  in  the  pupil's  fuddled  head  remains  as  a  monumeiit  of 
his  hard  and  disoouniging  toil. 

Further,  this  foundation  must  be  put  up  or  down  with  some  akitl 
at  systematic  arrangement.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  rear  aa  edi- 
fice on  a  foundation  of  soUd  stone,  if  unhewn  and  thrown  together 
without  order ;  so  a  common  school  education  which  consists  of 
crude  materials  thrown  together  in  the  form  of  truths,  without  ref- 
ecence  io  form  or  connection  will  be  found  a  bad  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  a  high  school  or  college  educa- 
tion. 

Great  pains  must  be  had  in  systematizing  and  arranging  in  the  pu- 
pil's mind  principles  in  the  order  of  their  connections,  otherwise  they 
will  be  liable  to  be  ever  and  anen  OBtlling  out,  or  if  retained,  will  be 
never  at  hand,  just  at  the  time  and  place  needed. 

A  second  reason  why  the  common  school  occupies  the  most  im- 
portant position  in  our  system  of  education,  is  that  the  great  mass  of 
its  pupils  never  go  beyond  it,  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Here 
training,  so  £eu:  as  r^ular  instructions  are  concerned,  begins  and 
ends.  Of  all  the  495,000  pupils  who  were  found  parts  of  last  year 
in  the  common  schools  of  our  State,  I  shouid  guess  not  more  than 
50,000  will  enter  our  academies  and  college  preparatory  departments; 
and  of  these  probably  not  more  than  t,500  will  ever  enter  the  regs*- 
lar  college  classes,  while  of  thia  number  probably  less  than  1,000 
will  graduate.  So  here  appears  a  rapid  decrease  with  each  step  up- 
ward, and  with  each  lower  department  rests  the  responsibility  of  ed- 
ucating the  larger  mass.  Of  the  495,000  common  school  children^ 
450,000  will  probably  become  common  school  men  and  women, 
meaning  that  their  instruction  terminates  with  the  common  school. 
These  will  take  their  places  to  exert  an  influence  in  society,  to  rule 
the  nation  by  their  judgments  and  decisions,  to  regulate  the  stand- 
ard of  morals  and  religion,  to  build  the  vmious  institutions,  and 
make  the  various  organisations  designed  to  benefit  or  curse  them- 
selves, and  with  them  the  few  who  have  enjoyed  better  privileges* 
and  most  important  of  all  to  be  the  Others  and  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  hereafter.  Hence  it  is  vi- 
tally important  that  the  common  school  training  should  embrace  as 
thorough  a  mental  discipline  as  possible  and  also  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
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jeoti.  *  In  Older  to  aoquk  tkeniflelves  well  of  these  important  truthe, 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  their  education  should  unbrace  a  knowl- 
edge of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  a  thorough  trainmgof  their  ncioral 
and  religious  natures,  a  perfect  acquamtance  with  our  language,  not 
only  as  exhibited  in  rules  and  observations,  but  as  applied  to  prao- 
tioa  in  the  use  of  the  pen  and  tongue.  The  importance  of  English 
con^)oeition  and  the  ready  and  correct  use  of  language  in  conrersa- 
tion  and  speaking,  are  not  yet,  by  any  means  comprehended  by  our 
teachers  and  parents.  Exercises  of  this  kind  afford  the  best  means 
of  any  employed  for  mental  training,  for  producing  self-reliant  think- 
ing, which  is  more  needed  than  any  acquired  knowledge  whatever, 
to  those  who  go  forth  to  be  men  among  men.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
marked with  truth,  that  our  people  in  politics,  for  instance,  have  no 
mind  of  their  own,  but  have  their  thinking  done  for  them  by  politi- 
cians. Now  this  results  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fiict  that  in  all 
their  education,  they  were  not  taught  to  think  self  reliantly,  but  sim- 
ply, that  this  was  proper,  and  that  not,  because  others  said  so.  Were 
greater  pains  tsiken  in  making  our  youth  independent  thinkers,  our 
nation,  I  fifincy,  would  soon  exhibit  a  much  wiser  and  purer  govern- 
ment, and  be  much  less  subject  to  civil  discord  than  it  is  now.  This 
loads  us  to  remark  further  that  the  common  school  training  in  a  coun- 
try like  this,  ought  to  embrace  an  acquaintance  with  the  country  in 
all  its  departments ;  as  its  geography,  history,  government,  resources 
of  wealth,  and  their  location,  the  character  of  the  people  in  differ- 
ent sections,  and  the  biography  briefly  given,  of  its  distinguished 
■Mn.  Barnxtt  Wallace. 


POPULAR  OPINION. 


To  speak  in  popular  phrase  we  should  say  that  Popular  Opinion 
is  the  great  motive  power  of  society,  swaying  it  this  way  and  that,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  according  to  the  abstract  iDr  ultimate  impulse 
that  prompts,  and  the  force  of  circumstances  of  the  age  that  elabo- 
rates it. 

When  Lycurgus  reduced  the  nominal  value  of  the  superior  met- 
ab  and  then  established  an  iron  currency,  popular  opinion,  however 
much  it  might  have  been  shocked  at  the  idea,  soon  smiled  upon  even 
this  inversion  of  natural  principles  ;  and  the  people,  though  not  al- 
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together  satisfied,  felt  that  they  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as 
out  of  the  &8hion,  and  soon  conformed  to  the  change. 

Let  a  native  of  our  refined  and  enlightened  country  deck  himself 
in  rings,  skins  and  feathers,  representing  outwardly  all  the  bnit» 
world  that  is  represented  in  his  inward  nature,  paint  his  face  with 
harsh  and  hideous  images  and  glaring  colors,  and  parade  our  street, 
and  he  would  be  arrested  ;  but  let  an  army  of  Indians  pass  through 
our  land,  or  dwell  among  us,  with  their  grotesque  manners  and  mys- 
tic orgies,  and  that  which  was  disgusting  and  frightful  in  a  single 
individual  is  looked  upon  as  quaint  and  cunning  and  rather  pretty. 
Popular  opinion  dictates  the  adoption,  the  imitative  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple are  brought  into  requisition,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  that  which 
was  ludicrous  and  revolting,  is  interblended  with  oar  fftshions. 

If  a  king  or  queen  or  other  royal  and  conspicuous  personage  be 
afflicted  with  a  malformation,  the  uncouth  member  is  encased  in  a 
new  garment  which  conceals  the  defect.  Immediately  the  world  of 
fiisbion  is  frantic  after  this  new  dress,  which  is  perhaps  out  of  all 
symmetrical  proportion,  and  a  burlesque  upon  the  laws  of  taste,  be- 
cause it  is  **  such  a  love  of  a  thing." 

Now  these  evidences  of  the  distortion  of  the  tastes  or  rather  fim- 
eies  of  the  people  are  continually  exhibited  in  our  fiishions,  and  gen- 
erally from  the  most  absurd  and  trifling  causes;  and  are  generaUy  im- 
puted to  popular  opinion,  and  to  humor  the  fancy  for  the  moment 
we  have  started  out  with  this  proposition. 

Some  writer  has  said,  and  we  indorse  it,  that  "Popular  Opinion  is 
a  fool,*'  and  perhaps  we  might  go  a  little  &rther  and  say  it  is  a  chi- 
mera or  myth  and  does  not  exist,  for  the  world  at  large  has  no  opin- 
ion, and  the  evidences  cited  above  besides  many  more  that  are  not  ci- 
ted, show  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  perion  only,  or  at  least  of  the 
few,  from  whom  these  fashions  and  customs  spring  and  the  masses 
ccept  and  practice  this  opinion,  because  it  is  popular;  and  these 
opinions  are  liable  to  be  correct  or  ludicrous  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  originator. 

When  we  consider  how  apt  and  willing  tho  world  is  to  adopt  the 
freaks  and  fancies  of  Uie  few,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  good 
and  the  wise  and  the  true  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  elasticity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  engender  and  promulgate  fashions  in  ethics 
and  esthetics.     The  higher  order  of  intelligences,  well  knowing  that, 

"  Education  fimns  the  oommon  mfaid," 
are  sadly  at  &ult  in  not  getting  up  a  taste  and  a  rage  in  the  world 
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at  large  for  the  useful  and  the  beautiful^  and  thereby  cultivate  the  eye, 
the  ear  and  the  hand  in  all  branches  of  use  and  beauty.  But  some 
urge  that  herein  is  a  counter  principle  iuTohed,  for,  as  refinement  runs 
up  on  one  side,  its  antagonism^  degradation,  runs  down  the  other. 
This  is  a  principle  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  also  an  evidence  that  so  much 
more  is  the  need  of  checking  this  downward  tendency. 

It  is  true  that  everything  will  hnve  its  level ;  but  this  trueism  does 
not  imply  that  the  level  may  not  as  well  be  a  high  as  a  low  one;  for 
be  the  fountain  ever  so  high,  the  pond  or  basin  below  will  reach  that 
high  level  if  it  be  walled  around. 

Our  schools  have  adopted  systems  of  education  in  public,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  teachers ;  but  it  is  the  fire- 
side after  all  where  we  get  that  education  that  makes  the  man  good 
or  bad — that  developes  the  tender  nature  into  the  fine  and  noble  man 
or  to  the  degraded  and  besotted  beast;  and  when  this  Popular  Opin* 
ion  looks  upon  the  fireside  as  the  gi'eat  school  room  where  we  may 
either  graduate  as  dolts  and  dunces,  to  wear  out  the  hours  of  our 
Ilia  in  groveling  drudgery ;  or  by  the  exercise  of  our  powers  in 
the  departments  of  beauty,  ueefnlness  and  refinement,  fulfill  our 
true  mission  on  earth,  then  will  society  be  able  to  engender  and  dis* 
tribute  the  means  for  its  elevation,  and  a  more  elegant  state  of  refine- 
ment will  be  the  result.  P.  F.  R. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN   ENGLAND. 


A  late  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  contains  an  elaborate  article  on 
popular  education  in  England ;  from  which  we  propose  to  oondenae  a 
&w  &cts  and  inferences  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Jowmd. 
Boyal  commission  of  seven  individuals,  of  whom  four  were  selected  from 
the  statesmeui  and  three  from  the  Universities,  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  popmlar  education  in  England.  Their  investigations  ex- 
tended to  the  agricultural,  manu&cturing,  mining,  maritime,  and  metro- 
politan districts,  and  even  to  Oermany,  France,  Switzerland  and  Holland. 
They  embody  the  result  of  their  inquiries  in  six  large  octavo  volumes. 
The  commission  itself  divided  on  the  question,  whether  the  system  of 
education  now  in  force,  should  be  progressively  extended,  or  gradually 
diminished.  According  to  the  report,  the  number  of  individuals  receiT- 
ing  instruction  in  England  and  Wales,  in  comparison  with  the  popula- 
tion, is  1  in  7.7.    In  Prussia  the  ratio  is  as  1  to'6.27 ;  in  Holland,  1  to 
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8.11 ;  in  France,  1  to  9.00.  These  figures  indkate  that  abont  as  large  a 
proportion  of  children  aro  attending  school  as  can  be  expected.  In  Pnia- 
sia,  where  the  attendance  is  compulsory,  the  ratio  is  but  little  greater. 
A  rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the  present  century,  in  the  popu- 
lar estimate  of  school  adyantages.  In  1803,  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending school,  was  but  524,241,  or  one  in  17}^  of  the  whole  population. 
In  1858  the  number  had  arisen  to  2,535,462,  or  1  in  7.7. 

The  government  appropriations,  in  various  ways  for  education,  amount- 
ed in  1859,  to  £836,920,  nearly  $  4,184^600.  The  Income  finom  endow- 
ments, school  fees  and  subscriptions,  amounted  to  £1,121,981,  nearly  $5, 
609,906.  The  work  of  education  in  addition  has  been  carried  on  to  a& 
almost  equal  extent  by  local  and  personal  contributions,  of  which  there 
are  no  accurate  statistics.  The  annual  expenditures  for  education  in 
England  and  Wales,  amount  to  somewhere  between  $15,000,000  and 
$20,000,000.  This  entire  amount  is  not  however,  all  employed  in  pro- 
curing tuition.  It  embraces  the  sums  expended  for  building,  for  training 
teachers,  and  for  administration. 

It  would  appear  from  these  statistics,  that  England  is  enjoying  a  sys- 
tem of  education  every  way  adequate  to  her  wants.  Yet  the  practical 
benefit  is  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  outlay. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  details  at  our  command  to  describe  minutely 
the  working  of  the  English  system  of  schools.  We  can,  however,  pre- 
sent a  few  of  its  general  features.  Two  of  its  leading  principles  are  to 
proportion  public  aid,  to  private  subscription,  and  to  [leave  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  with  the  diiferent  religious  denominations.  Still  &r- 
ther,  much  of  the  details  of  every  school  is  under  the  management  of  the 
committee  of  council.  The  result  of  these  arrangements  is  to  embar- 
rass the  committee  with  a  mass  of  details,  which  it  is  impossible  thor- 
oughly to  adjust. 

The  English  school  system,  like  most  other  systems  pertaining  to  the 
English  government,  has  grown  by  aggregation,  and  is  wanting  in  com- 
pleteness and  harmony  of  parts. 

Government  aid  is  given  to  schools  several  ways.  A  system  of  capita- 
tion grants  was  entered  upon,  and  apphed  first  to  the  rural  districts,  but 
was  afterward  extended  to  towns  and  cities.  This  consists  in  allowing  to 
every  district,  a  sum  corresponding  to  the  number  of  children  in  actual 
attendance  176  days  in  the  year  at  the  rate  of  69  per  child.  A  grant 
was  also  made  for  books,  ^e  design  of  which  was  to  furnish  good  school 
books  at  low  prices.  Books  were  furnished  at  less  than  their  cost,  the 
loss  being  paid  by  the  government  Large  sums  were  appropriated  for 
building  purposes.  Large,  neat  school  houses  have  arisen  all  over  Eng- 
land. 

Appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  require  a  more  ex- 
tended notice.    A  sad  deficiency  had  been  experienced  in  the  qualifica- 
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tioDB  of  teachMt.  This  wm  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  esteUkshing 
tnmmg  ooU^gee ;  d4  of  these  institatioiis  now  dot  Englmod  and  Wales, 
oontaining  on  an  avenge  2065  male  and  female  students.  The  period  of 
training  is  two  yean.  Appropriations  of  £40  per  year,  are  made  for  ev- 
ery stuMlent  1500  trained  teachers  are  thus  annually  supplied  by  the 
goremment  To  supply  these  colleges  with  students,  schools  are  allowed 
what  are  termed,  pupil  teachers.  These  individuals  are  received  as  as- 
sistants  into  the  schools  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  are  supported  by  an 
appropriation  of  £15  to  each  from  the  government  They  are  required 
to  pnnrae  their  studies  and  assist  in  teaching  for  a  period  of  five  yean. 
At  the  olose  of  this  time,  if  capable  of  passing  tbe  required  ezaminatioD, 
they  are  admitted  to  the  training  coll^;es.  After  graduation,  they  an 
entitled  to  £20  per  year,  so  long  as  they  continue  constant  teachera  in 
the  government  schools. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  educational  system  of  England.  Its  lesults  an 
&r  from  being  commensurate  with  the  scale  of  expenditures.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  several  causes. 

L  Those  who  an  designed  to  be  benefitted  by  the  government  schools^ 
an  the  lower  cksses,  the  laboring  peculation.  The  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  low  price  of  labor,  enforce  the  moat  rigid  econ- 
omy !  Every  addition  to  a  family,  increases  the  expenditures.  Neces- 
sity requires  that  every  child,  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  should  con- 
tribute toward  the  femily  income.  Thus  at  an  age,  when  with  advantage 
the  childnn  could  receive  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  they  commence 
their  life«toiL  Upon  an  average,  except  those  who  become  pupil  teacherSi 
childnn  do  not  attend  school  beyond  their  eleventh  year. 

2.  Thoroughly  educated  men  an  not  suitable  for  primary  teachers. 
The  range  of  their  thinking  unfits  them  for  the  drudgery  of  elementaky 
teaching.  Ordinarily  the  best  teachers  an  those  who  an  but  slightly  in 
advance  of  their  pupils. 

The  investigations  of  the  committee,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  three 
important  principles  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

I.  That  duldnn  learn  as  much,  and  as  well  when  the  school  houn 
an  restricted  to  four,  or  even  three  houn  a  day,  as  when  they  an  ex- 
tended to  six,  or  seven  houn.  The  limits  of  the  attention  and  mental 
powen  of  childnn  an  soon  reached— -nothing  but  harm  is  done  by  at- 
tempting to  go  faejQod  them. 

n.  That  instruction  can  be  conveyed  with  fiur  greater  feoility  aad  su»> 
cess  in  a  well  organind,  large  school  than  in  a  small  one. 

in.  That  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of  drill  exercise,  has 
a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the  chil- 
dnn, as  well  as  on  their  discipline,  and  physical  health,  and  beariog. 
Nothing  tends  so  effectually,  as  precise  ngulated  exercise,  to  ahake  ofi* 
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tbftt  sloyenlmess,  hdaTinoes,  and  inattention,  which  are  the  bane  of  pnc- 
tical  education. 

If  theee  principles  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
committee  of  investigation,  they  can  at  least  be  said  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly established. 

Several  important  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  English  schools, 
applicable  to  educational  matters  in  this  state. 

1.  The  daily  period  of  oonfinement  to  the  school  room  should  be  di- 
minished so  as  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  except  for  the  more  advanced 


2,  The  size  of  the  schools  should  be  kept  as  large  as  possible.  A 
rigid  classification  and  subdivision  of  labor,  will  contribute  both  to  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  The  tendency  in  the  country,  ia  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide districts,  until  a  school  house  is  placed  near  every  man's  dwelling. 
It  is  better,  fiur,  that  soma  of  the  children  go  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  hal( 
or  even  two  miles  to  school,  than  that  districts  be  divided. 

3.  The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  should  never  oease  until  the 
school  fund  is  sufficient  to  maintain  an  efficient  school  in  every  district, 
town  and  city,  during  nine  months  in  the  year. 


AN  EXHIBITION  IN  A  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 


Extract  from  a  Oermcm  Journal  of  Education,* 

We  entered  a  hall  crowded  to  suffocation.  Ladies  in  theater  dress  sat 
beibre  us,  gentlemen  filled  the  passages.  On  a  platform  which  extended 
across  the  hall  were  chairs  for  the  rector,  teachers,  magistrates  and  priests, 
while  long  tables,  covered  with  countless  books  for  premiums,  stood  on 
both  sides.  Before  the  steps  of  the  platforms  the  scholars  were  ranged. 
The  walls  were  ornamented  with  flowers,  in.  the  back-ground  the  French 
Eagle  with  many  tri-color  flags. 

A  burst  of  music  announced  the  entrance  of  rector  and  teachers,  and 
amid  clapping  of  hands  the  Faculty  ascended  the  platform.  The  musao 
ceased.  A  Profbssor  made  a  long  address  in  which  he  extolled  the  civ- 
ilization of  France,  its  warlike  deeds  and  its  frme.  He  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  the  Greek  classics,  which  part  of  a  young  man's  educa- 
tion is  incrediUy  neglected,  and  naturally  ctosed  with  praise  of  the  French 
name  with  the  echo  of  which  the  whole  earth  is  filled.  A  storm  of  ap» 
plause  attended  the  speaker  to  his  seat 

*    Translated  for  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 
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The  Rector  next  rose  and  dealt  even  more  liben>lly  m  praise.  He 
praised  the  mstitution,  praised  the  teachers,  praised  the  performanoes  of 
the  teachers,  and  likwise  closed  with  an  offering  of  incense  to  the  Baal 
of  French  vanity. 

The  presenting  of  prizes  now  began.  The  two  first  prizes  were  me- 
dallions. The  names  of  the  fortunate  pupils  were  read  aloud  and  they 
ascended  the  platform  during  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  riolont 
dipping  of  the  hands  of  their  companions.  The  Rector  placed  a  laurel 
crown  upon  their  heads,  kissed  each  one  three  times,  and  delivered  the 
prizes.  The  modest  youths  took  of  their  crowns,  bowed  and  returned  to 
their  places,  where  their  mothers  greeted  them  with  a  storm  of  kisses  and 
praises. 

The  next  step  in  the  cevmonies  was  the  giving  of  the  prizes  which 
consisted  in  books,  and  which  were  bestowed  in  single  departments.  The 
preceding  scene  was  repeated  except  that  the  Rector  yielded  the  crown- 
ing and  kissing  to  appropriate  teachers. 

Now  followed  the  second  prizes,  and  among  six  classes  were  divided  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  medallions  and  books,  just  as  many  laurel 
crowns,  and  thousands  of  kisses.  The  poor  music  was  obliged  to  strike 
in  each  time  with  its  flourish,  and  the  eager  youth  who  each,  at  least 
among  the  six  hundred  second  prizes,  expected  to  hear  his  own  name, 
with  the  enthusiastic  clapping  of  hands.  Pupils  with  eight  laurel  crowns 
on  their  arms  and  a  pack  of  eight  gilt-edged  books  strode  past  us  with  a 
mien  which  said  plainly  as  words,  "  Only  an  emperor  or  a  pope  \r  fit  to 
walk  by  our  side  I" 

If  to  the  prizes  given  on  this  occasion  we  reckon  that  at  Easter  there 
are  fifty  more  bestowed  on  each  class,  on  an  average  every  scholar  re- 
ceives annually  one  and  a  half  full  prizes  and  four  second  ;  so  that  each 
scholar,  if  not  for  his  own  deserts,  scill,  at  least  for  his  parents'  sake,  sips 
a  spoonful  of  the  broth  of  fame. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  French  arc  the  vainest  of  people  when  they 
thus  train  their  children  to  vanity  ;  when  ambition  is  the  only  impulse  to 
study  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  duty;  when,  for  example,  upon  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris  great  handbills  are  posted  announcing'  a  ball  in  honor  of 
children  six  years  old  who  have  received  prizes,  and  who  are  each  to  be 
crowned  on  entering  the  hall  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  if  this  youth  bursts 
with  self- consciousness  and  sntis&ction,  especially  as  in  no  circumstance 
corporeal  punishment  is  ever  allowed  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the 
highest  families  childrtn,  if  denied  a  request,  may  be  heard  calling 
their  parents  old,  hateful  people  who  at  last  would  have  to  lie  under  ih% 
earth,  and  if  their  di.<H>bediencc  cries  toward  heaven? 

If  some  part  of  the  refractoriness  of  French  children  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  hot  southern  blood,  it  is  still  certain  that  in  no  other  European 
country  are  children  so  disobedient  and  impudent,  and  that  he  who  goes 
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from  a  TwtA  mto  ftn  BBgHsh  or  Benmn  B^btfA  fbOs  «r  if  he  had  laft 
stiMom  boeks  for  gentle  tembe. 

If  a  stranger  TiflHs  a  ikmfly  all  the  priaee  which  theehaAren  have  re* 
oerred,  seoond  best  melnded,  are  reooonted.  Onee  a  joongpersoB  whom 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  was  introdaeed  to  me  as ''Moiiaieiir  K.  M.,  adia- 
tingvished  scholar  who  has  alreadj  reeehred  so  and  so  many  prises,  ^c/* 

It  is  well  known  how  even  the  industrial  ehMses  in  France  cannot  ex- 
ist without  the  enooriagement  of  premimns.  ....  And  what  b 
the  gronnd  of  this  pollntionof  thesonroe  of  trade  ?  Ontainly  no  other 
than  the  preposterons  education  which  nourishes  nothing  more  carefblly 
than  Tanitjr  and  amMtion. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS. 


We  propose  a  few  thoughts  under  the  abow  caption,  running,  perhsps, 
through  two  or  yuee  articles.    As  abore  indicBted,  we  notiee  first,  Trees. 

Being  at  first  a  little  general  in  our  lemavks,  nothing  pertaining,  or 
father  not  pertaimng,  to  the  school  house  in  this  SU,ie,  strikes  one  more 
forcibly  than  the  almost  universal  absence  of  trees.  Go  into  even  the 
oliir«BftwaaittiiKnHi|^taFiMad%  where  sdmol  hooses  have  been  tp 
ten  or  twenty  years,  and  generally,  in  place  of  cool  and  inyitnig  retreats, 
you  find  the  school  house  in  some  fersaken  comer,  or  on  some  bald  point, 
grasaless^  fiowerless,  tredess.  Indei^d  this  want  of  trees  seems  general,  at- 
taeUng  itatflf  to  the  fcrm  house  very  much  as  to  the  sdiool  house. 

Sowe  years  ago,  a  fiumer  firiend  of  mine  spent  three  thousand  dollars  in 
building  a  large  and  commodious  house.  Seven  years  after,  I  visited  him 
in  this  hovm,  and  ttiet^  it  stood  with  a  bold  firont  and  unbroken  outlme, 
not  a  shrub  or  leaf  obstructing  or  softening  the  view.  Indeed  could  the 
house  have  uttered  the  obvious  huigua^  of  appearance,  it  would  have 
said,  '  Here  I  am,  behold  me.  My  ovraar  has  careftiUy  k(^t  away  every 
tree,  that  passers-by  may  see  this,  his  new  house. 

Such  nnght  honesty  be  the  language  of  a  heavy  per  cent  of  our  dwel- 
ling houses,  and  a  heavier  per  cent  ct  our  school  houses. 

This  is  singater.  Indeed  it  is  ofi»n  said,  why  is  it?  Is  the  taste  of 
our  people  so  sadly  deficient?  I  believe  not  PI  betiev« rather,  that  find- 
ing, in  the  early  setUing  of  tiiis  country,  the  tree  to  be  their  greatest  bar- 
rier, they  came  atlength  to  regard  itas  a  natoial  enemy.  Hence  decreed 
the  same  fiite  Ibr  it  as  Ibrthe  rattle  snake  and  porcupine,  namely,  esOerm-^ 
tmOim.  And  hence  true  to  this  decree,  the  first  thing  in  biyiding  a  house, 
is  to  fell  every  tiee  and  grub  every  «hmb  in  the  proposed  yard.    Then 
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nMj  puxsuing  the  fot-alone  polk^,  the  jard  remains  m  fltet«q«o,  taiimm 
perchance  some  straj  sprout  ventures  through  the  ground,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  either  permitted  or  taught  to  trample  it  down.  But  trees  ia 
some  sections,  already  growing  scarce,  it  seems  time  that  this  extermina* 
ting,  or  tree-hating  process  was  stopped. 

Let  us  stay  the  axe  a  moment^  and  consider  what  ia  a  tree.  Yes,  what 
is  a  tree  ?  A  tree  is  ''a  thing  of  bea«ty/'  if  not  fivever,  aa  long  aa  it 
buds,  blooms  and  yegetates  into  a  soft  green  foliage,  robing  itself  in  rof - 
al  ^>parel  as  if  to  attend  and  grace  the  oorooation  of  the  *'  Queon  of  May." 
"  Airy  and  delicate  in  its  you&,  luxuriant  and  majestic  in  its  primes  ven- 
erable and  picturesque  in  its  old  age,  it  constitutes  in  its  various  fuses  and 
developments,  the  greatest  charm  and  beauty  of  the  earth."  With  al- 
most maUiematical  precision,  it  marks  the  change  of  season,  giving  sig- 
nificance and  variety  to  the  same.  In  Spring,  when  the  earth  puts  en 
her  livery  of  green,  the  trees  bud  and  bloom,  unsealing  a  new  page  in  tiie 
volume  of  nature.  In  Summer,  they  stretch  their  pendent  boughs,  fes- 
tooning nature's  temple  with  their  luxuriant  garlands,  murmuring  out 
in  the  pajssing  breeze,  an  unwritten  music  that  touches  the  heart.  In 
autumn,  when  over  their  leaves  steals  first  a  light  yellow,  then  tints 
deeper  golden,  th^i  various  and  ever  varying  tinges  of  gold,  crimson  and 
orange,  till  the  whole  forest  seems  aa  aerial  kaleidosoope, 

BefleetiBff  the  varioHB  hvet  and  tints  and  dyes, 
That  fleck  and  atroakand  gem  the  sunaet  skies. 

And  in  winter^  like  so  many  mute  but  eloquent  sentinels^  they  stand  with 
their  bare  trunks- and  leafless^branefaes,  pointing  heavenward,  to  that  mys- 
terious source  of  life  and  growth  and  beauty. 

Fellow  teachers,  we  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  call  your  attefttion  to 
trees  generally,  but  we  ask  your  attention  to  trees  in  school  house  yards 
specially.  It  is  presumed  that  you  have  often  felt^  perhi^  said,  that  you 
greatly  prefer  the  school  house,  other  things  equal,  whose  yard  is  nicely 
shaded  and  adorned  with  healthy  trees.  The  opposite  was  strongly  said 
to  me  by  a  young  teacher  in  the  hot  days  of  August :  says  she  "  I  love 
my  school  dearly,  but  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  that  bare  yard  and 
hot  room  with  the  sun  pouring  upon  it  frum  five  in  the  morning  tiU  sev- 
en in  the  evening.'' 

Yea»  you  say  we  want  trees,  hut  how  shall  we  get  them  ?  In  thia  ia 
contamed  the  central  idea,  henoe  we  will  answer  plainly  as  possible. 

1.  Talk  to  your  Director  on  this  sul^ect,  talking  him  into  the  spirit  if 
possible,  o&ring  to  assist  in  procuring  and  phuiting  trees. 

2.  If  you  fell  here,  which  is  not  improbable,  proceed  strai|^t  on.  Talk 
to  your  students  about  green  swards,  neat  walks  and  cool  shades,  ia  other 
words  talk  them  up  to  the  sticking  point,  then  propose  a  Friday  aftn^ 
noon's  holiday  to  go  into  the  woods  to  dig  trees.  ( If  parents  are  likely 
to  oljtfct,  take  Saturday.)    Then,  properly  provided  with  implemente,  let 
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«idti  atndwit  dig  his  tree,  or  eich  ooaple  or  group  as  yoa  mfty  have  de- 
termiDed.  This  tree  is  to  be  planted,  owned  and  cared  for  by  said  stu- 
dent or  groap  of  students,  thus  securing  not  only  a  guardianship  for  the 
tree,  but  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Tou  wiU  have  taken 
the  precaution  of  searching  out  the  trees  before  hand,  bo  that  time  may 
not  be  lost  by  the  whole  party. 

3.  Tou  will  be  csreflil  to  select  trees  exposed  to  the  sun,  such  as  are 
found  in  old  deadenings,  or  about  farms,  otherwise  the  life  of  the  tree  is 
endangered  by  the  transition  from  shade  to  sun. 

4.  As  to  kinds ;  this  being  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  we  will  name  but 
few ;  the  Cottonwood  and  Sycamore  are  rapid  growers ;  the  Elm,  white 
or  bitter,  is  graoefol ;  the  Maple,  symmetric  ;  the  Walnut  (  black,)  Ash, 
Mulberry,  &c.,  will  add  to  the  variety.  Of  cultivated  trees,  the  Silver 
Leaf  Poplar,  is  by  &r  the  most  rapid  grower  in  my  knowledge,  two  years 
furnishing  quite  a  good  shade.     This  I  have  proved  b||Vbria]. 

5.  Decidious  trees  may  be  transplanted  with  about  e^ual  safety  in  &11 
or  spring ;  after  the  fitUing  of  the  leaves  in  one  case,  and  before  leaving 
in  the  other. 

6.  Boote  should  be  out  at  some  distance  from  the  stem,  say  from  ten  to 
twenty  inches  according  to  sise  of  tree.  Boote  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  before  planting.  If  the  tree  is  considerably  large,  branches  should  be 
trimmed  somewhat  to  preserve  equilibrium  between  roote  and  top. 

7.  And  essential  to  growth  and  sometimes  life  of  tree,  dig  large  holes, 
say  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  in  depth.  Pulverise  the  soil,  and  for  a  vigorous  growth,  enrich  it, 
throwing  back  into  hole  until  the  tree  will  stand  at  ite  original  depth.  In- 
sert the  tree,  coverings  and  pouring  in  a  bucket  of  water  unless  the  ground 
is  very  wet 

It  may  be  said  these  directions  are  minute  ;  they  are  so  intended,  pre- 
senting a  guide  of  such  definiteness  that  even  the  inexperienced  may  at 
once  go  to  work  with  hopes  of  success.  Whoever  will  follow  these  even 
proximately,  will  seldom  have  a  tree  to  die.  And  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
follows  the  too  common  method  of  cutting  or  bruising  the  roots  off  close 
to  the  stem,  then  digging  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  stub, 
then  pounding  in  the  dirt,  in  short  treating  it  as  he  would  a  post,  he  may 
plant  trees  annually  for  ten  yeais  and  at  last  be  without  shade.  Now 
teachers,  I  know  there  is  one  objection  underlying  this  whole  subject, 
namely,  he  -whopUoiU  will  not  likely  stay  to  rec^  or  to  er^foy. 

This  is  feet  and  deeply  to  be  regretted,  for  the  interest  of  the  teachers 
and  the  schools  demands  more  permanency.  Allowing  this  to  be  feet, 
our  policy  still  seems  rig^t  Grant  that  teacher  A  leaves  this  year  what 
he  planted  lasty  he  goes  somewhere,  and  that  to  enjoy  what  teacher  B,  or 
somebody  else  planted^  provided  somebody  else  has  taken  part  in  this  mat- 
ter.   So  all  may  change^  yet  all  ei^y,  some  applying  that  beautiful  I«w 
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of  ootnpensation,  or  that  nobler  law  of  doing  nnto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.  Teacheis,  we  be  brethren,  hence  can,  and 
should  care  one  for  another.  Hence  let  the  matter  receive  attention.  Let 
trees  he  planted  this  &11  or  next  spring,  and  fire  years  hence  Indiana 
will  boast  many  a  school  house  cosily  nestled  away,  if  not  in  the  classic 
groves  of  academies,  in  the  plain,  yet  pleasant  groves  of  our  native  forest 
INDIA17APOL10.  G.  W.  H. 
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/#)  INTEOBUCTOET. 

M&  Editor: — Permit  a  pioneer  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age,  through  your  useful  publication,  to  bequeath  to  posterity 
a  few  of  his  thoughts,  on  the  origin,  importance  and  structure  of  vocal 
and  written  language.  If  it  should  so  ensue  that  even  a  few  ideas  or 
only  one  idea,  of  real  use&luess,  shall  be  left  on  earth,  that  woiild  other- 
wise be  buried  with  him  in  the  grave,  it  will  be  to  him  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  his  labor,  appreciating  as  he  does  the  principles  of  propaga- 
tion, with  which  ideas,  or  truths,  as  such,  are  impressed  by  the  AUwise, 
from  whom  descends  every  good  and  precious  gift,  and  in  whom  there  is 
neither  change,  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning. 

As  all  things  and  their  relations  to  each  other  desoend  or  emanate  from 
one  center,  seed,  or  point  of  divergence,  so,  as  our  language  represents  or 
may  be  made  to  represent  all  things  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  it 
must  also  descend  or  emanate  from  the  name  or  linguial  representaitive  of 
that  One,  tiiat  Center,  source  or  seed  of  all  things.  And  as  all  things  de- 
scend or  emanate  from  that  one  center  or  seed,  in  regular,  scioDtific,  or 
systen^atic  order,  so  we  may  by  looking  narrowly  and  analytically  into 
the  sulgect,  expect  to  find  ail  language  descending  from  the  nanrn  of  that 
One,  Center,  or  seed  in  like  regular,  scientific,  or  systematic  order. 

Mian  being  the  best  image  or  refHresentative  of  the  infinite  Creator  or 
center  from  whom  all  created  things  and  their  relations  are,  so  the  Ian* 
guage  of  man,  must  be  tiie  best  knage  or  representative  of.  all  creatsd 
things  and  their  relations  to  each  other;  and  also  the  development  of  lan- 
^^uage  frt)m  man  must  be  a  fit  reiM^sentative  of  the  development  of  crea- 
ted things  from  their  aotirce.  We  find  also  that  in  xnan  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  animated  forms,  a  part,  portkm  or  apparatus  which  fiHy  rep- 
resents the  infinite  resources  of  Uie  Creator  fsom  which  all  things  ema- 
nate, and  that  apparatus  frt>m  which  human  language  proceeds  is  the  longs, 
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which  by  its  iniiBin«i»ble  rainiflPKHma  And  air  eeUa,  is  a  fit  aymb^  or 
repreaoDUtiTe  of  the  infijutaide  of  tlift  Onator  sod  multiplicHy  of  Hki  re- 
souToes  of  doTolm^aent, 

Vocal  sound  or  oral  Umguage  is  produced  by  yibratioDs  or  molioiis  of 
the  air  in  its  passage  firom  the  longs  (representing  the  infinite  Creator  )  to 
the  oater  air,  representing  all  finite  existence.  The  air  itsel(  which  is 
thua  p^t  in  motion,  and  the  spirit  of  God  that  moved  on  the  fiu»  of  the 
waAsm  Htnf  the  devekpment  of  cieation,  are  both  one  word  in  that  original 
langvage,  wtueh  first  represented  creation  by  oral  famguage.  These  vi- 
fantioos  of  tiie  atmosphere  are  further  modified  in  their  passage  to  the 
OQter  air  by  the  organs  of  speech,  as  was  the  first  motion  of  the  spirit  of 
Qod  in  the  process  of  creation.  Bo  it  might  be  said,  that  God  spake  cre- 
ation into  existence  by  the  primary  process,  as  man  in  his  finite  capacity 
speaks  words  into  existence,  and  as  that  produced  light  and  living  ibnoos, 
so  this  develops  infeelligence  and  invigorating  truth  and  wisdom. 

The  more  natural  and  healthful  passage  ftt)m  the  outer  air  fat  the  breath 
to  and  from  the  lungs,  is  the  nose,  while  the  proper  avenue  of  speech 
fipom  the  lungs  to  the  outer  air  is  the  mouih.  and  to  balance  this,  the  nose 
is  a  secondary  passage  for  vocal  sounds.  The  larynx  is  a  partition  be- 
tween the  longs  ani  the  atnoosphere.  It  has  an  apettnie  capable  of  con- 
sidorable  dilation,  contraction  and  entire  obstruction.  This  is  the  prime 
organ  of  sound  as  the  reed  in  a  clarionet  is  of  music,  while  the  throat, 
cheeks,  tonsals,  tongue,  mouth,  teeth  and  lips,  by  their  di£ferent  motioiia, 
enhurgementa  and  oontraotions,  serve  as  the  keys  of  the  clarionet  to  mod- 
ulate the  Bound  produced  by  the  larynx.  By  successive  enlargements  of 
the  larynx,  with  varying  forces  of  air  fit>m  the  lungs,  are  produced  vari- 
ous grades  of  vocal  sounds,  from  the  softest  whisper  up  through  all  the 
degrees  of  speech,  to  the  palsetto  or  screaoL 

The  natwnal  unmodulated  human  voice,  or  the  sound  that  the  ah- 
nakes  in  issuing  through  the  larynx,  whether  soft  or  forcible,  is  that  sound 
which  in  written  language  is  represented  by  a  as  heard  in  fnan^fiU,  I  mm. 
Close  the  month  ever  so  near  shut,  or  open  it  ever  so  wide,  and  the  un- 
Modulated  voioe  is  invariaUy  that  sound. 

This  is  proof  positive  that  the  sound  of  a  as  heard  in  man^  lam,  &c., 
IS  the  fundamental  voice  of  the  human  species.  It  is  also  oonfinned  by 
the  fibct  that  this  isthe  only  voice  or  sound  that  new  bom  inibnts  are  ca- 
paMe  of  making !  The  instinctive  cries  of  all  infimts  before  they  can  ex- 
erase  any  will  of  their  own,  19  invariably  that  sound  and  no  other.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  instinctive  cries  of  the  young  of  all  beasts  called  dean 
in  the  Bible,  and  alk>wod  to  be  oflbred  in  sacr^oes  by  the  Jews.  These 
are  all  natural  or  instinctive  sounds  without  the  least  motk>n  of  finite 
wills  upon  them.  Instinctive  sounds  or  movements  are  as  naturally  un- 
der the  direction  of  unchangeable  laws,  as  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  the 
whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  growth  of  a  tree.    Hence  we  say  emphat- 
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ically  that  the  sound  or  Toioe  nom  onder  considentioii,  is  the  natural 
voice  of  man  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  gov- 
ern the  forms  and  motions  of  the  larynx,  and  the  atmospheric  air  or 
bnath. 

As  sheep  represent^  among  animals,  the  Lord's  true  <^urch  among 
men,  they  never  at  any  age  utter  any  other  sound,  which  when  made  by 
sheep  addressed  to  their  shepherd  is  to  me  the  sweetest  music !  In  this 
they  most  decidedly  represent  truly,  the  followers  of  Christy  who  have  no 
will  or  wish  to  depart  from  the  line  of  His  holy  order  or  to  follow  any 
other  leader.  The  reason  that  they  sometimes  utter  something  thtt 
seems  to  approadii  the  sound  of  &  or  m  in  connection  with  the  sound  of  a 
in  man^  will  be  told  when  we  treat  of  the  sounds  of  those  letters. 

That  sound  of  a  is  the  highest  name  by  which  the  Creates  is,  through 
language,  known  to  intelligent  creatures.  It  is  the  sound  or  lingual  rep- 
resentation of  Jehovah  that  a  little  modified  as  in  the  ma  of  lambs,  or  ha 
of  sheep^  we  have  in  yahfjafkjamy  or  rather,  as  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  given  to  us 
as  the  name  of  the  God  of  IsneL  Of  these  variations  we  shall  say  more 
when  we  speak  of  the  linguial  representation  of  H. 

As  we  propose  to  show  that  our  language  is  based  upon  that  fundamen* 
tal  sound  which  is  the  first  and  highest  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  so  it 
will  of  course,  follow  that  the  utterances  of  all  finite  language  which  are 
the  various  forms  and  developments  of  that  sacred  name,  that  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  idle  and  vain  use  of  language  is  the 
"  taking  of  the  name  of  GK)d  in  vain,",  and  of  course  "  for  every  idle 
word  uiat  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  an  account''  In  oui  next 
number  in  treating  of  specific  vocal  sounds  of  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  composed,  we  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  relations  that  other 
sounds  stand  in  to  that  fundamental  sound  by  its  different  modulatkMB. 

The  vocal  sounds  of  our  language  are  generally  classed  into  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds.  The  sounds  that  we  shall  designate  as  vowel,  are 
those  that  are  made  or  emitted  with  the  mouth,  the  primary  avenue  of 
speech,  open,  and  with  the  nose,  the  secondary  avenue,  closed.  This  is 
without  an  exception  in  good  enunciation.  Some  persons  who  tre  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  imperfect  tonsals  that  imperfectly  close  the  nose  du- 
ring utterance,  invariably  are  said  to  speak  through  the  nose,  although  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  utterance  escapes  by  that  avenue.  Let  any  one 
make  any  accurate  vocal  sound  naturally,  and  then  with  his  thumb  and 
finger  close  the  front  nostrils  and  make  it  again,  aiMi  he  will  find  tibat 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difierence  in  the  vowel  sound. 

Vowel  sounds  are  the  bases  of  all  speech  as  they  are  of  music-  They 
are  as  the  piers  upon  which  a  bridge  stands,  while  the  consonant  sounds 
are  the  trappings  tha^  reach  firom  pier  to  pier  upon  which  the  traveler 
passes.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  at  least  one  vowel  sound  to  be 
the  basis  of  each  syllable  of  language,  because  the  mouth  must  be  opened 
at  every  step  when  the  vowel  sound  escapes.  More  of  these  things  when 
we  treat  of  utterance^  and  most  especially  shall  we  treat  of  the  science  of 
language,  in  the  classification  and  defining  the  difierent  sorts  of  words 
and  parts  of  ^leech,  their  difiSsrent  oflBoes  and  relations  to  each  other. 

Your  fiiend,       John  &  Willums. 

Washington,  Ky,  Sept  11  1861. 


^Tactical    Teaebing. 

/*  A.   B.   BKNTOJf,  EDITOR. 

SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT.— No  6. 


Having  indicated  Tory  briefly  in  forxaer  numbeFg  oar  idea  of  organisiBg 
s  school,  both  ia  respect  to  the  ctossififtatjon  of  scbolan  and  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  time,  in  this  paper  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  teadiers 
to  the  nature  and  method  of  a  QmenA  &trn§f 

It  is  the  noblest  office  of  the  instructor  to  sioose  the  dormant  powers 
of  pupilsi  to  set  their  mind  abroach  upon  some  question,  closely  connec- 
ted with  their  studies,  or  upon  matters  that  have  come  under  their  obser- 
vation. In  our  Common  Schools  the  rsnge  of  sulgects  taught  ^m  books 
IB  limited  indeed,  snd  it  will  be  the  highest  service  ibr  the  students  to 
open  if  possible  a  wider  field  for  their  investigations. 

There  is  danger  in  the  process  of  Education,  that  a  mechanical  habit 
will  be  induced  by  rules  of  authors  and  by  routine.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  and  to  encourage  self-reliant  thought,  a  general  exercise  will  be  found 
an  important  auxiliary. 

By  a  general  exercise,  we  mesn,  the  attention  of  the  whole  school  at 
some  stated  time  in  the  day,  both  morning  and  afternoon  lor  considering 
aome  importsnt  question  proposed  the  day  before  for  discaeuon. 

This  pre-supposes  that  the  teacher  is  of  an  inquisitive  mind  and  cspa- 
ble  of  directing  an  investigation.  In  selecting  a  subject  for  discussion, 
care  should  be  tsken  that  it  be  not  too  diflBcult  for  the  younger  portion  of 
tlie  school ;  or  there  may  be  two  sections  of  school  in  view  of  their  men- 
tal disparity.  Above  all  let  the  exercise  be  eondnoted  vrith  spirit— no 
flaggmg  or  listlessness. 

For  those  who  are  unused  to  such  an  exercise,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
be  more  minute  and  specific,  in  suggesting  a  method  of  conducting  it  Let 
it  be  announced  the  day  before,  that  tomorrow,  say  at  10:15,  be  precise,  that 
the  subject  for  diseussion  will  be  the  Rainbow ;  and  by  the  way  students 
should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  propose  subjects,  under  the  control 
of  the  teacher  of  course,  who  should  admit  nothing  trivial  or  uninstroct- 
ira.  \ 

At  the  iq[»pomted  time  all  other  buamess  is  suspended,  the  attention  of 
every  one  required,  snd  some  one  called  upon  to  state  all  he  knows  of  it, 
of  shape,  colors,  size,  position,  number  of  bows^  and  the  cause  of  these  pe- 
culiarities, while  all  the  others  sit  snd  criticise  the  performance.  Takii^ 
up  one  point  at  a  time,  exhaust  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  school  upon 
it,  and  interrogste  all  upon  points  omitted.  In  connection  with  this  ver- 
bal explanaiaon  the  teacher  or  pupil  should  show  by  diagrams,  the  order 
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of  colon,  that  the  bow  aivst  be  a  cirele  or  a  segiiMit  of  one,  that  itntust 
be  opposite  the  sun  from  the  spectator,  and  is  enlaigecL  in  proportion  to 
the  eloTation  of  the  spectator,  or  the  depression  of  the«  sun.  A  moral 
may  dose  the  exercsise.  There  is  always  a  calm  after  a  storm,  li^t  af- 
ter darkness  in  the  ezpeiienoe  of  human  hearts;  and  give  its  history  as  a 
pledge  of  Divine  &Tor  in  Providence. 

Soenoe,  History,  and  Moral  law,  will  always  afford  themes  in  abund- 
ance. Sui^  is  a  meager  outline  of  the  nature  and  method  of  tiiis  exer- 
cise.   Its  uses  in  oonduoting  the  education  of  the  youi^  are  vaiious. 

1st,  It  reUeres  the  tedium  of  confinement  and  study. 

2dy  It  oultivates  the  power  of  expression  and  reproducing  thoughtp— a 
work  of  the  highest  value  to  the^student. 

8d,  It  tends  te  lOuse  the  Utent  powers  of  thought  and  to  make  it  coa- 
aecutive  and  concentrated. 

4th,  It  imparts,  in  the  course  of  a  term,  a  g^at  amount  of  useful,  jwioc- 
Uetd  knowledge,  espedally  to  those  who  in  human  probability  will  be  lim- 
ited in  their  Of^rtunities. 

0th,  It  wiU  inspire  a  love  of  investigation  and  open  to  the  mind,  veins 
of  thought  that  will  be  richer  than  a  California  placer.  In  this  vray  the 
most  important  truths  of  .A^oulture,  Meteorology,  Geology  and  Natural 
History  can  be  learned  more  as  a  recreation  than  a  hardship  of  study. 

6th,  In  this  way  the  minds  of  the  iiunilies  in  the  district  will  be  exci- 
ted and  interested. 

7th,  This  llnaliy  would  be  a  source  of  interest  and  great  improvement 
to  the  teadier,  lor  it  would  be  essential  for  him  to  understand  every  sub- 
ject proposed  for  consideration. 

Should  this  be  begun  even  in  a  small  way,  both  teacher  and  sehoUr 
may  be  encouraged  to  persevere,  for  experience  will  give  fibcility,  and  they 
together  will  go  on,  from  strength  to  strength. 


Mathematical    Department. 


DANIEL  KIRKWOOD,  j!;DiTOB. 

Pboblbs  Na  223. 

Inscribe  the  maximum  cylinder  in  the  solid  generated  by  revolving  the 
cyeloid  about  its  base. 

SOLUTIOH. — ^Bt   /aMES  P.  ROBERSON. 

Let  u  be  the  cylinder,  and  putp  =  3.1416.    Then  we  have 
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u  ==  F2(pr  —  «)y^. 
Differentiating  for  a  maximum  we  get  , 

du=2p^if  —  2xydy  —  y^dx  =  0,  or  2pr  =  2aj  +  yr 

SabBtituting  for  x  its  Talue  in  the  equation  of  the  cycloid,  and  for  l5 

its  value.       ^  ^  .  ,  ^ 

V  Wl-Va  ,^*  «®*  *^  ^^^  ^''  sm.  18  y  =  jr  +  ^^  _  y  a 

—    J6:L- 

ytj-r — 5;  8ol?ing  this  equation  by  approximation  we  find  y,  the  ra- 
dius of  the  cylinder  =  1.6225»  nearly,  when  the  radius  of  the  genera 
tii^  Gurcle  is  unity. 

F^ftLEM  No.  224. 
In  a  drde  whose  radius  is  unity,  an  equilateral  trian^e  is  inscrihed. 
From  the  angle  A  a  chord  AD  is  drawn,  dividing  the  side  BC  in  eztrsiae 
and  mean  ratio  at  £ ;  the  part  EC  being  the  greater.    Required  the  kngtii 
of  the  chord  BD. 

Solution. — By  C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 

Draw  the  chord  CD.    The  inscribed  sugles  at  D  are  evidently  esoh  e- 

qoal  to  the  equal  angles  of  the  inscribed  triangle.    Therefore,  since  the 

opposite  angles  at  £  are  equal,  the  triangles  AEC  and  BED  are  similar, 

and  their  sides  have  the  relation  AE  :  BD  : :  CF  :  ED ;  whence  ED^  = 

BD^XCE^^ 

— -=2. — .   Furthermore  we  have  the  following  equations  CD  :  BD  : : 

CE  :  BC ;  and  CD  X  BD  ^  ED^  +CBXBE  (Davies'  Leg.  Bk.  4 Props- 
17  and  21),    Eliminating  CD  and  ED^  we  have  BD=     AC  X  EB 

(AC«-CEXBB)>^ 
Sabstituting  in  this  equation,  the  values  of  AC,  CE  and  BB,  which  an 
easily  found  from  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  find  BD  ^  .766. 

Pboblem  No.  225. 
In  an  isoceles  triangle  ABC,  the  base  BC  is  given ;  also  the  area  of  ths 
escribed  circle  to  which  the  base  is  tangent,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
triangle.    Required  the  side  AB. 

Solution. — By  C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 
Drop  a  perpendicular  from  A  upon  the  base  BC,  and  call  it  y.  y  bi- 
sects BC  and  produced,  passes  through  the  center  of  the  escribed  circle. 
Produce  AB  to  the  tangential  point.  The  prolongation  of  AB  is  evident- 
ly equal  one  half  of  BC.  Call  it  a,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle,  r.  From 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  and  well  known  geometrical  principles,  we 

hiive  (AB  +  a)«  ==  Ky  +  2r),jiy  =  Fr^^  and  yo  =»  AB*  —  «« ;  wheoce 
we  readily  find  AB  =  a  +  ^aP 

Problem  No.  226. 
Required  the  radius  of  the  escribed  <nrde  touching  the  base  of  an  isos- 
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oeles  triangle,  each  of  whose  angles  at  the  base  is  double  that  at  the  ver- 
tex, and  each  of  whose  sides  is  equal  to  unity. 

Solution. — By  C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 

Since  the  basal  angles  are  each  double  the  vertical,  the  former  are  72 
and  the  latter  36  degreos.  Using  the  oonstmction  and  equation  1st  of 
the  last  problem,  noticing  that,  AB  being  unity  by  hypothesis^  y  and  a 
are  respectively  the  cosme  and  sine  of  18^,  we  find  after  a  little  reduction, 
r  =  sin  18®  X  «<»  36«  =  .42633  ans. 

—Problems  224,  225,  and  226  were  also  solved  by  Jas.  F.  Bokbmov. 

Pboblbm  No.  227.— By  0.  F.  R.  Bbllows. 
Two  isoceles  triangles  have^Ja  common  base,  and  their  vertices  in  the 
same  direction.    Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  difference  of  their 

!? 


Pboblem  No.  228.— By  G.  F.  R.  Bbllows, 
The  two  segments  of  a  circle  lie  upon  the  same  side  of  their  common 
chord.    Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  difference  of  their  areas  ? 

Problem  No.  229.— By  C.  F.  R.  Bellows. 
A  comer  quarter  of  a  square  has  been  removed.    Where  is  the  center 
of  gravity  of  what  remains  ? 


The  Mathehatigal  Monthly. — The  August  number  of  this  excel- 
lent perodical  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  Diophantine  Analysis, 
fay  Rev.  A.  D.  Whebleb,  D.D.;  also  notes  on  the  Theoiy  of  Probability, 
by  Simon  Nbwoomb,  Esq.,  together  with  other  valuable  articles.  TfaJa 
is  the  only  Mathematical  Journal  published  in  this  country.  Ko  mathe- 
matician should  be  without  it  Published  by  Seveb  &  Francib,  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass.  D.  K. 


Sesident   Editor's   Department. 


PEBSOKAL. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  of  Centerville,  one  of  the  ABSociate  Editors  of  this 
Jonrnal,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  the  Preparatory  Department  in 
K.  W.  0.  University,  Mr.  8.  is  a  teacher  of  eminent  ability  and  large  ex- 
perience, and  will  sustain  in  his  new  field  the  high  character  he  has  acquired 
as  finperlntendent  and  teaeher  in  Wayne  Oonnty. 
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Mr.  CyruA  Bmitb,  Kxaininer  for  Marion  Connty,  liAa  taken  the  eohool  at 
Acton,  in  this  coDnty,  and  will  commence  teaching  on  the  7th  inst.  Ho  will 
be  in  the  city  every  Saturday,  and  can  be  found  at  the  Court  House,  where 
teachers  and  others  may  consult  him. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Morgan,  late  of  Franklin^  Ind.,  ha^been  awarded  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  graded  schools  in  Atlanta.  111.,  and  has  entered  upon  his  work 
with  a  high  purpose  and  good  prospects.} 

Mr.  S,  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  has  been  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Union  Schools  at  Cambridge,  0.  Mr.  E.  graduated  at  the 
last  pession  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  and  is  well  prepared  by  experi- 
ence in  teaching  for  his  work. 

Bev.  S.  R.  Adams,  President  of  Moore^s  Hill  Coliege,  and  one  of  the  As- 
sociate Editors  of  this  Journal,  has  been  appointed  Chaplain  to  ihe  26th  Reg- 
iment of  thia  State,  and  is  now  with  the  Regiment  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Adams  has  long  been  known  in  Indiana  as  an  efficient  and  zealous  ed- 
ucator, and  will  be  found  equally  efficient  in  his  new  field. 

W.  H.  Venable,  late  of  the  S.  W.  Normal  School,  Lebanon  0.,  has  opened 
a  aoheol  in  the  ''  Jennings  Academy  '*  at  Vernon,  Ind.  He  writes  that  his 
prospects  as  Principal  are  quite  flattering,  and  thinks  the  Academy  will  bf 
aa  '  able  to  breast  the  cnrrent  of  Hard  Times  as  any  new  8chool]in  the  State.' 
Mr.  T.  is  assisted  by  £.  J.  Collins,  an  excellent  lady  teacher,  who  has  taught 
in  this  school  several  sessions.  We  shall  expect  articles  and  items,  (and 
subscribers,)  flrom  that  region  now. 

Miss  May  Vawter,  Principal  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Union  Schools,  A.  J.  Vawter,  Snpt..  renews  her  subscription  to  the 
SoBoox.  JouBNAL,  and  adds: 

"Our  Schools  opened  this  season  quite  satisfactory  to  us,  and  are  prospering 
well.    The  trustees  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  them  open  during  the  year." 

Anna  C.  Service,  writes  from  Smithville,  Sept.  8d;  ^^Enclosed  you  will 
find  the  amount  due  you  for  the  School  Journal  for  next  year,  commenoing 
with  this  month.  Dollars  are  scares,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  do  without  the 
Journal.  May  our  schools  and  school  journals  be  the  last  things  to  *go 
down*  on  account  of  the  war.  I  wish  you  much  success  in  instructing  par- 
ents and  teachers  how  to  train  our  youth,  so  that  they  may  fulfill  their  du- 
ties in  life  better  than  their  fathers  have  done." 

— ^Is  not  this  the  right  spirit  ?  Let  other  teachers  imitate  these  examples, 
and  let  other  trustees  do  as  those  in  I^fayette  have  resolved  to  do,  and  the 
world  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

— The  fall  session  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University  has  opened  with  good  at- 
tendance and  prospects. 

The  Indiana  Female  College,  Key.  T.  H.  Lynch  President,  was  opened  on 
the  2nd  ult. 

Col.  Lorin  Andrews,  President  of  Gambier  College,  died  at  Gambler  on 
the  18th  ult. 

Joshua  Pearl,  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Tennessee,  has 
been  notified  to  leave  that  State  on  account  of  his  Union  proclivities. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  on  Pros.  Lincoln,  and  Gen.  Scott 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  DECATUR  COUNTY 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  teachers  of  Rush  County  united  with  the  teachers  of  this  ooonty, 
and  held  an  Institute  at  Spring  Hill,  commencing  on  the  nineteenth  of 
August    Institute  organized  under  superintendence  of  Mr.  G-.  W.  Bam, 

Teachbbs— Elocution,  G.  W.  Hoss ;  Mental  Arithmetic,  W.  H.  Pow- 
ner ;  Eng.  Qrammar,  J.  B.  Mallett ;  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  G.  W. 
Hoss  ;  Written  Arithmetic,  J.  McKee ;  liewis*  Gymnastics,  W.  H.  Pow- 
ncr ;  Vocal  Music,  J.  McKee ;  Primary  Reading,  G.  W.  Hoss. 

SECOND  DAT. 

Exercises  in  reading  to  correct  hard  and  irregular  breathing. 

In  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  merits  of  the  authors  Stoddard  and  Ray 
were  discussed, — ^mijority  preferring  Ray  as  an  author. 

The  Noun  and  its  properties,  and  a  sharp  discussion  upon  the  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  Number,  Gender,  &c.,  occupied  the  time  for  Gimmmar. 
The  teacher  claimed  that  gender  should  not  be  defined  as  "a  distinction 
of  nornis  with  regard  to  sex,"  there  being  no  distinction  of  sex  in  the 
Neater  and  Common.  A  lengthy  essay  was  read  by  the  teacher,  which, 
being  our  own,  we  are  not  disposed  to  criticise.  Revs.  Munfort  and 
Walker  made  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  art  of  teaching  grammar, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  a  "  Basket  Dinner.'' 

A  recitation  in  Written  Arithmetic  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  McKee. 
The  afternoon's  exercises  closed  by  a  lecture  from'Prol  Hoss,  on  Modes 
of  Teaching.  At  eight  o'clock  Mr.  H.  gave  a  stirring  and  practical  lec- 
ture on  Physical  Education.  The  lecture  secured  a  fine  audience  and 
good  attention. 

THIBD  DAY. 

The  use  of  the  abdominal  muscles^ was  shown  to  be  of  great  vahie  to 
the  reader.  A  recitation  in  Mental  Arithemetic  was  sfHritedly  oonductod 
by  W.  C.  Price.  An  essay  on  The  Motives  of  the  Teacher,  by  Pro£  Me- 
Kee,  was  a  fine  production.  He  argued  with  great  earnestness  conoem- 
ing  those  Mgber  motives  which  should  govern  every  teacher.  G.  W.  Hoss 
showed  his  plan  of  teaching  composition- writing,  which  was  well  received. 
Mr.  McKee  instructed  a  class  in  music,  and  then  another  Basket  Dinner 
appeared !  [Discovery — Teachers  live  by  eating  ! !  ]  In  written  arith- 
metic the  fundamental  rules  were  discussed  at  length. 

An  exercise  in  Lewis'  Gymnastics  afforded  a  pleasant  recreation  for 
the  teachers,  and  abundance  of  ftin  for  spectators.  We  recommend 
this  system  of  gymnastics  to  every  teacher.  No  costly  apparatus  needed; 
no  great  feats  to  be  performed ;  but  the  exercises  arc  such  as  to  delight 
the  pupil  and  can  be  practiced  by  those  of  every  age  and  sex — ^the  weak 
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18  well  ts  the  strong.    To  be  aUe  totaach  the  science  of  Play  is  a  valu- 
able  acquifiiUon  to  the  teacher. 

Various  methods  of  teaching  Geography  came  beibre  the  Institute ;  the 
one  recommended  is  to  connect  with  local  items  hUtnrurd  or  phyncai  ftcts. 
The  method  of  teaching  Primary  Reading  by  telling  the  Tiame  of  the  let- 
ter and  the  9r/nnd  it  represents,  commends  itself  to  ever/  teacher. 

FOUBTH  DAT. 

The  time  for  Elocution  was  spent  in  explaining  the  use  of  Prof.  A.  A. 
Smith's  Chart  of  Elocution.  The  benefits  of  having  the  science  spread 
out  before  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  are  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  outline  maps. 
The  Secretary  was  the  only  member  of  the  Institute  who  had  used  the 
Chart,  and  highly  recommends  it 

In  Grammar  the  use  of  the  word  mood  instead  of  mode,  (as  applied  to 
Tarbe,)  the  different  methods  of  illustrating  the  tenses  by  diagrams,  and 
the  oTCler  of  the  moods — ^whether  the  inflnitiyes  should  be  first-^were 
the  points  discussed.    Again  that  inevitable  basket  dinner  1 

The  rules  for  reducing  to  a  ''  Common  Denominator,''  and  dividing  a 
**  Fraction  by  a  Fraction,"  were  analyzed,  and  the  principles  discussed. 

Penmanship  next  came  befiyre  the  Institute.  It  was  urged  by  some 
that  we  should  adopt  some  system  of  penmanship.  The  Speneerian  was 
preferred  by  the  Secretary,  but  other  members,  generally  using  Willson's 
system,  gave  it  the  preference. 

G.  W.  Hoss,  in  his  lecture,  discussed  school  organization,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  order  in  school.  This  point  also  eheited  remarks  from 
the  members  generally.  The  lecture  upon  Music  by  Prof.  H.,  at  eight 
o'clock,  was  well  attended  and  heard  with  pleasure.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
antiquity  of  music,  and  showed  from  historv  that  music  had  been  used 
upon  the  most  august  oocasions.  At  times  he  was  '  musicaDy  eloquent,' 
and  soaring  aloft  took  the  audience  with  him  to  the  higher  spheres  of  elo- 
quence. Particularly  did  we  admire  the  '*  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of 
the  world,"  when  "the  Morning  stars  sang  together."  He  urged  every 
teacher  to  sing  with  his  pupils. 

FIFTH  DAT. 

Recitation  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  conducted  by  Mr.  Brown.  He  dif- 
fered from  others  in  his  method  of  solving  questions,  by  giving  the  answer 
without  repeating  the  premise. 

The  sul^ect  of  the  English  Infinitive  occupied  the  attention  of  the  In- 
stitute during  the  time  for  grammar  recitation.  The  teacher  claimed  that 
to,  by  some  (»lled  a  part  of  the  Infinitive,  should  never  be  parsed  with 
the  verb,  but  always  as  a  preposition  governing  the  verb.  Goold  Brown, 
the  best  authority,  approves  of  the  latter  method  in  his  praise-worthy 
work,  the  Grammar  of  Grammars.  This  being  the  last  recitation  in  this 
gcienoe,  Profe.  Hoss  and  Powner  occupied  some  time  in  making  remarks, 
in  sabstance  that  we  should  learn  to  give  things  their  relative  importance. 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  previously  appointed  reported  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  adopted  and  received  twelve  signatures. 

Tbe  iUlowing  are  the  officers:  President,  J.  B.  Mallett ;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, 0.  Thompson  and  D.  Munfort ;  Treasurer,  F.  J.  Barritt ;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Mary  Hood,  of  Greensburg. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  singing  and  general  remarks  by  members. 

A  vote  of  thimks  was  tendered  to  the  trustees  ibr  the  use  of  the  church, 
and  a  resolution  adopted  tbAuking  the  people  at  Spring  Hill  for  the  hos- 
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pittlity  shown  the  members  of  the  loHtitute  during  the  session.  W.  H. 
Powner,  our  County  Examiner,  made  some  remarks  indicating  that  heaoe* 
forward  he  would  be  somewhat  critical  in  the  examination  of  teachers. 
Ho  wished  to  raise  the  teacher's  standard  higher  ever}'  year. 

The  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  next  August,  place  to  be  determined. 

Quite  a  number  of  spectators  were  constantly  in  attendance,  and  mani- 
fested a  good  interest  in  the  exercises.  Considering  the  excited  condition 
of  the  country,  the  Institute  was  a  success.  It  was  the  largest  ever  held 
in  this  county,  and  we  trust  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  will  be. 

J.  B.  Mallett,  8ec*y. 


CATALOGUES,  BOOKS,  Etc. 


Catalogue  of  Ofwcebs  and  Students  of  Abbury  Univkbsitt. — 
This  is  a  very  interesting  report  It  gives  besides  tlio  regular  statistics  of 
the  year,  the  names  and  positions  of  all  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of 
the  College  since  its  organization ;  also  of  the  Alumni  and  those  who 
have  received  honorary  degrees.  Of  the  Alumni,  there  have  been  of 
Graduates  in  Classical  Department,  162 ;  in  Scientific  Department,  15 ; 
Law  Department,  48  ;  Medical  Department,  40 ;  total,  265.  Besides  this 
hundreds  of  young  men  have  received  an  Academic  education  in  the 
University. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  daring  the  last  year  was  273>«class- 
ifled  as  follows :  University  classes,  6  ;  Collegiate,  141 ;  Preparatory,  Ida 

Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  of  the  Indiana  Uniyersitt. 
— This  catalogue  embraces  48  {lages  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  University.  The  summary  for  the  year 
shows  a  fair  attendance,  classified  as  follows : 

Senior  class,  24 ;  Junior,  11 ;  Sophomore,  23 ;  Freshman,  53  ;  Prep. 
Dep.  Class  first,  26 ;  Class  second,  53 ;  Law  Department,  5. 

Like  the  Asbury  catalogue,  this  gives  the  names,  residence  and  profes- 
sion of  all  the  Alumni,  and  those  who  have  received  honorary  degrees. 
Of  the  first  there  are  226 ;  of  the  latter,  43.  The  University  has  accom- 
plished much,  and  we  doubt  not  has  a  long  career  of  usefulness  before  it 

Thorntown  Agadeht. — 0.  H.  Smith  Principal. — The  attendance 
during  the  year  was  large,  numbering  342.  Seniors,  7  ;  Middle  Class, 
26  ;  Juniors,  170 ;  Intermediate,  53  ;  Primary,  86.  The  next  term  be- 
gins on  the  9th  inst. 

Ihe  Atlantic  MonOdy,  September.  Boston:  Ticknoe  &  Fields. — The 
numbers  of  this  magazine  since  June  have  a  decided  political  and  militaiy 
tone,  which,  however,  in  our  times,  only  adds  to  their  interest  and  value. 
The  articles  are  all  spirited,  and  bear  the  impress  of  great  thinkers. 

In  "Agnes  of  Sorrento,"  Mrs.  Stowe  is  giving  us  her  best  thoughts; 
"  Bread  and  the  Newspaper,"  "  Under  the  Cloud  and  through  the  Sea»" 
and  "  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,"  are  articles  of  beauty,  truth  awl 
power. 

Harper's  New  ManMy  Magazine,  New  York:  Harfer  &  Bros. 
The  September  and  October  numbers  of  this  deservedly  popular  month* 
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\y  an  cm  our  tftUe.  "  diratford-Upon-Ayon,"  Shakspeare's  birthplace, 
'*  The  Capital  of  the  CaDada8,''and  "  A  History  of  Winfield  Soottduring 
the  War  of  1812/'  iu  the  September  No.,  are  exquisitely  illustrated  and 
inte  resting.  '*  Bouquet's  Expedition,''  the  "  Coast  Bangeis  of  California," 
and  '*  Sporting  in  Spitzbergen,"  make  the  October  number  rather  more 
than  usually  interesting. 

2he  Ladies'  B^paniory,  September.  Cincinnati  :  Poe  &  Hitchoook. 
This  welcome  visitor  has  prose  articles,  poetry,  and  editorial  matter  at- 
tractiTe  to  all  who  love  high-tcmed,  pure  literature,  and  moral  teaching. 
The  engraving  and  l»ographical  sketch  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
are  features  of  special  interest 

Day  iScAooJ  BeU.    New  York:  Horace  Waters. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  a  new  work  by  the  author 
of  the  S.  S.  Bell — The  Day  School  Bell,  a  superior  collection  of  choice 
Tunes,  aud  a  large  number  of  excellent  Hymns,  written  expressly  for  this 
work  and  adapted  for  Seminaries,  Academies,  Publio  Schools,  B[)y8'  and 
CHrla'  meetings  &c.  Carefully  and  simply  arranged  as  Solos,  Duets, 
Trios.  Quartetts,  Chorusses,  and  for  Piano  and  Melodeon.  Also  some  fine 
catches,  rounds  and  chants. 

This  is  just  the  thing  long  needed  by  our  schools.  Thore  is  nothing 
adds  to  the  pleasantness  and  perfection  of  the  school-room  so  much  as 
good  music. 

This  work  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  30  cents.  The  agents 
for  Indiana,  are  CUrke  &  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind.    By  the  Quantity,  22  c. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  this  work  introduced  generally  by  the  man- 
agers of  our  schools. 


ITEMS. 


NoBMAL  Institvtx  vob  Putsical  Educatiox.— Mr.  Bio  Lewia,  has  kindly 
fnrnijahod  us  with  a  report  of  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  his  Normal 
Institute  which  took  place  on  the  5th  ult.,  at  Boston. 

The  exercises  were  novel  and  exceedingly  interesting,  consisting  of  "chib,*^ 
**wand,'^  '^dumb  bell"  and  "bean-bag"  exercises,  agreeably  interspersed 
with  patriotic  songs,  essays  and  speeches.  The  diplomas  were  awarded  by 
President  Felton,  who  addressed  the  andicnco  in  the  most  happy  manner, 
pointing  otit  speciflcallj  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
careftillj  devised  by  scientific  persons,  familiar  with  the  human  frame  as 
medical  men,  and  as  anatomists.  Remarks  were  also  made  by  Sev.  Dr. 
Kirk,  Edmond  Quincy,  D.  B.  Hagar,  <&c. 

Onr  space  will  not  admit  a  more  extended  notice  at  present,  but  we  will 
speak  of  it  again,  as  it  is  probably  the  first  occasion  -of  the  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  promises  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  otir  Amer- 
ican education. 

Bbtant^s  ComiraciAL  Collxox.— This  Institution  will  hereafter  be  under 
the  control  of  Prof.  Wm.  Purdy,  late  Accountant  in  Gundry's  Mercantile 
College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Principal  of  Purdy's  Mercantile  College, 
Bichinond,  Indiana.  Mr.  Purdy  has  been  a  Teacher  for  several  years  in  the 
beet  Mercantile  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  thorough  and  successful  Teacher.  He  has  a  new  system  of  teaching 
Book-Keeping,  arranged  by  himself  at  great  labor  and  expense,  by  the  aid 
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of  wUoh  he  claims  that  stmdentB  will  be  able  to  complete  the  Aill  ooarae,  at 
least  three  weeks  sooner  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching. 

Thia  Institution  has  been  in  snccessful  operation  for  several  years,  and  has 
an  excellent  reputation,  and  we  can  cheerf^illy  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 
host  Institations  of  the  kind  in  the  West  Young  men  wishing  to  obtain  s 
thorongh  business  education,  should  certainly  call  on  Mr.  Purdy  before  en- 
gaging elsewhere. 


INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

{TbUhdiinthe  CaipUcl  at  IndianapoUs,  December  25,  26,  27,  1861.) 

Obder  of  Exebcisbs  fob  the  Eighth  Akihtal  MncriKo. 

DECEMBER  25th. 
2  o'clock,  P.  M.—- Oboavization  ;  2  Reports  of  Members  of  State  Insti- 
tute Committee ;  3  Inquiries,  suggestions,   &c.,  touching  said  re- 
ports, and  Institutes  generally  ;  4  Miscellaneous. 
7  o'clock,  P.  M. — Address  by  the  President,  G.  A.  Irvine.     Discusaioa 
of  topics  in  said  address.      Miscellaneous  business. 
DECEMBER  26th. 
9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Ofenino  Exercises. 

9  20 — Paper  on  Reading,  and  Best  Modes  of  Teaching  same.    By— — 

DiscuflsioQ  of  said  Paper. 

10  20  A.  M. — Discussion  :  Duties  of  Sehool  Examiners,  and  Ifaan^  and 

Modes  of  discharging  said  duties,(Examinersare  earnestly  request- 
ed to  be  present.)    Miscellaneous. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Paper  on  School  Amusements.    By- 

Discussion  of  said  paper. 

3  o'clock,  P.  M. — ^Paper  on  School  Architecture.    By 

Discussion;  Miscellaneous. 
7  o'clock,  P.  M. — Exhibit  of  pio  Lewis'  system  of  Gymnastics.     By  E. 
M.  Butler.    Inquiries  and  suggestions  torching  same,  and  Phys- 
ical Education  generally. 

DECEMBER  27th. 

9  o'clock,  A.  M.— Opening  ExsRasEs. 

0   20  A.  M. — Paper  on  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools,  and  best  means  of 

imparting  same.    By 

Discussion  of  said  paper. 

10  20,  A.  M. — Paper  on  Qualifications  of  the  Primary  Teacher.    By 

Miss  Mellie  Vateb. 

Discussion  of  said  Paper.    Miscellaneous. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Paper  on  Duty  of  Teachers,  as  to  the  Health  and  Man- 

ner of  pupils.    By 

Discussion  of  said  paper. 

3  o'clock,  P.  M.— Election  of  Officers.    Report  of  Treasurer.    Miscella- 

neous. 
7  o'clock,  P.  M. — Closing  Business ;  Toasts,  Responses,  and  RecitationSi 
interluded  with  Reunion  and  Vocal  Music.    Adyoumment 
— Announcements  wiU  be  made  in  due  time  relative  to  Boarding  and 
Railroad  &re. 
Papers  throughout  the  State  are  requested  to  notice  the  above. 

Pee  Ex.  Cohxittee. 
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YOI.VI.  NOVEMBER,  1861.  170.  IL 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  MORE  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
IN  LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS.* 


**-Tlie  attempt 
Is  the  wedge  that  splits  its  knotty  waj 
Betwut  the  iaipoBsible  and  possible/' 

Was  uttered  by  Alice  Cary.  It  is  an  apothegm  worthy  of  remem- 
brance ;  and  to  no  subject  does  its  lessons  better  apply  than  to  the 
cultivation  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  to  which  this  paper  it 
devoted. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  power  of  beauty,  and  its  influence  upon 
OUT  feelings  and  character,  and  of  the  joy  and  delight  we  feel  in  its 
contemplation,  and  that  there  is  a  desire  in  every  heart  to  be  sur* 
rounded  byrandin  possession  of  it;  for  Beauty  is  that  element  of 
nature  by  which  the  mind  of  man  is  lifted  above  the  groveling  things 
of  mere  animal  feding,.  into  the  more  glorious  realm  of  refinement ; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  eye  is  the  only  medium 
by  which  we  can  realize  its  existence,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
ihat  the  study  of  its  laws  and  principles  has  been  neglected  and  mia- 
guided  by  general  custom  ;  and  that  the  self-seeking  student  is  left 
io  straggle  among  the  weeds  of  a  loose  and  careless  fancy. 

The  Eye,  perhaps,  is  the  least  scientifically  educated  of  any  ot  tha 
oi^ns  of  sense.  So  true  is  this  that  very  few  persons  can  diaw  a 
straight  line'any  number  of  inches,  or  even  be  able  to  tell  when  it  is 
ao ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  great  numbers  who  can  per- 
form, with  some  degree  of  excellence  on  a  musical  instrument,  de- 
cide correctly  of  the  delicacy  of  a  perfume,  and  perhaps  very  few 

*  An  Address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of  Whitewater 
CoUege.— By  P.  Fibhx  Bud. 
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who  have  so  neglected  the  education  of  the  palate  that  thej  are  not 
able  to  judge  of  a  good  dinner. 

It  is  related  of  Apelles,  a  celebrated  Qrecian  painter,  that  caUing 
«pon  his  friend,  Praxitelles,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  he  left  a 
mark  upon  the  tatter's  canvas,  by  which  PraxiteUes  might  know  his 
visitor.  Now  this  mystic  mark  was  merely  two  parallel  lines,  as 
true  and  perfectly  drawn  as  though  done  by  rule  and  compass.  But 
this  skill  was  the  mystery ;  and  the  remark  of  PraxiteUes  was,  that 
**  none  but  Ajjelles  could  give  that  sign."  By  this  we  may  infer 
that  the  art,  in  those  days,  was  a  mystery  not  meddled  with  by  the 
million,  any  more  than  in  these  latter  days. 

With  proper  developments  and  restraints,  the  impulses  of  our  na- 
tures conduce  to  happiness,  ease  and  refinement ;  while  neglect 
and  misguidance  result  in  degredation  and  depravity ;  for  the  hu- 
man mind  is  exceedingly  plastic,  and  Pope's  oft  quoted  line,  that 

'*  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree^s  inclined," 
18  very  true ;  not  that,  by  education  we  may  make  the  tree  another 
^nus,  or  even  species,  but  that  by  cultivation,  we  may  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  or  evil  that  any  given  nature  may  poesees ; 
and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  plasticity  of  the  mind  is,  to 
80  model  it  as  to  develop  the  useful  and  the  beautiful. 

Our  emotional  natures  are  reached  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  wiiile  custom  has  sanctioned  extensive  cultivation 
in  other  branches  of  education,  which,  with  all  their  &ncy  retinae 
•f  accomplishments,  graces  and  gratifications  have  been  lavished 
apoQ  the  ear,  Jtke  education  of  the  eye  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
Thus,  while  music,  which  is— and  should  be-^oneidered  indtspen- 
sable,  is  cultivated  in  all  our  educational  departments,  from  the  Pri- 
mary to  the  CoUe^te,  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting  which  opens 
Ae  doors  of  the  soul  to  receive  the  beauties  of  visible  nature,  and 
which  lifts  the  mystic  veil  from  delights  that  can  never  otherwise 
be  realized,  is  a?mo8t  entirely  overlooked  as  an  accomplishment ; 
kence,  this  art  of  all  arts  is  left  an  isolated  profession,  the  knowledge  of 
whichHs  confined  to  the  few,  while  to  the  many  it  remains  a  mystery. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  violation  of  the  natural  laws  of  beau- 
ty and  harmony  than  is  evinced  in  our  artificial  decorations.  The 
matter  of  taste,  in  this  respect,  has  been  so  long  left  to  the  monop- 
oly of  fiishion  and  individual  fancy,  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
difficult,  from  the  illegitimate  commingling  of  fantastic  shapes  an4 
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gftndy  oolora,  to  gstber  the  true  prineipleB  of  harmony  that  govern 
^hem  in  nttare ;  for  nature  has  griyen  us  a  very  pretty  example  in 
the  manegement  of  Irnee  and  colors ;  bnt  man,  who  has  sought  out 
aiany  inTentions,  seems  to  have  throvn  aside  her  text-book,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  eclipse  his  preceptor  with  the  extravagance  and  gaud- 
tneas  of  his  decorations,  and  a  glance  at  his  artificial  displays  shows 
that  he  has  long  since  set  up  for  himself.  But  in  aU  the  great  achieve 
ments  of  art,  nature  has  never  been  equaled;  and  the  best  that^  hu* 
power  can  do  is  to  imitate,  and  imitations  probably  require  an  excess 
of  brilliancy  in  order  to  mislead  the  eye  in  regard  to  their  genuine- 
ness. 

Downing,  the  celebrated  horticulturist,  v^ry  quaintly  remarks  that 
**  the  efTects  produced  by  those  who  act  from  the  correct  principles 
of  taste,  are  often  carried  to  excess  by  those  who  act  from  no  prin- 
ciple at  all,  but  do  so  merely  because  it  is  popular."  This  is  exem- 
plified in  all  our  decorations.  Our  architecture  is  made  ludicrous 
by  the  forcing  of  every  known  order,  and  disorder,  in  the  same  build- 
ing. Our  dwdling,  where  the  extreme  of  harmony  and  fitness  should 
prevail,  is  rendered  stiff  and  cheerless  by  unhappy  displays,  and 
crude  contrasts.  Our  gardens  are  often  so  sadly  arranged  that  it 
would  be  a  task  to  trace  in  them  the  lines  of  beauty  or  the  har^ 
mony  of  colors ;  and  the  same  unpleasant  extremes  are  discovered 
in  the  matter  of  dress.  We  not  unfrequently  see  a  person  with  very 
led  cheeks  and  very  red  hair  increasing  the  intensity  of  both  by 
contrasting  them  with  bright  blue  or  green  dresses ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  persons  with  very  delicate  pale  faces  will  destroy  what 
litde  rosy  tint  they  may  have  by  dressing  in  flashy  red.  Now  let 
these  two  extremes  exchange  dresses  and  a  more  perfect  harmony 
would  be  the  result. 

There  is  no  remedy,  perhaps,  for  this  extravagance  of  decoration, 
except  in  the  study  of  esthetics  and  the  cultivation  of  the  eye;  for 
these  wiU  develop  that  high  state  of  elegance  and  refinement  to  which 
tibe  aspirations  of  the  mind  direct  us.  They  are  the  highest  orders 
of  refinement,  yet  the  least  studied  or  understood. 

The  eye  wei  y  iHiei  e  meets  with  numberless  lines,  forms  and  shapes^ 
and  so  exceedingly  varied  are  these,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
&id  any  two  objects  in  nature  exactly  alike ;  yet  all  the  lines  which 
go  to  make  up  all  created  things  are  simply  two ;  the  straight  line 
and  the  curve,  with  their  countless  deflections  and  combinations. 

The  student,  then,  might  deem  it  an  easy  matter  to  learn  to  make 
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two  lines,  merely,  but  when  he  conuders  these  dtfleetUmeBod  < 
binoHoM,  he  will  find  a  life-time  too  short  to  master  them. 

We  may  look  with  delight  upon  a  well  drawn  object  and  wonder 
how  it  is  possible  to  make  the  fignre  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  up- 
on a  flat  surface ;  yet  it  requires  but  three  principles  to  produce  it 
Farm,  liphi  and  Shade,  But  this  is  the  mystery — bcomprdien* 
stble  as  the  Trinity.  In  fact  it  ie  the  Trinity  of  Art  The  three 
principles  embodied  in  one  object  without  which  it  is  not  perfect 

Nature  has  no  contradictions,  in  the  abstract.  In  its  proper  time 
and  place  everything  is  in  harmony.  It  is  by  contrast  and  compar- 
ison that  any  object  is  hideous  or  beautiful.  Each  thing  harmon- 
izes with  itself  and  all  things  with  each  other,  in  a  natural  oonaidera- 
tion,  apart  from  accident  and  artifice. 

But  custom  is  beginning  to  sanction  the  attempt  to  educate  the 
eye.  It  is  now  becoming  &6hionable  to  study  esthetics  and  to  con* 
aider  Drawing  and  Painting  accomplishments.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  East,  these  studies  are  flouriahing  un- 
der the  full  smile  of  Popular  Opinion,  8ome  of  the  schools  hare 
made  the  Fine  Arts  a  speciality ;  and  this  has  developed  the  fact  that 
woman  has  the  genius  and  qualifications  necesssry  for  an  artist  And 
with  much  greater  success,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  for  the  works  of  a 
lady  artist  have  a  market  value  much  greater  than  thoee  by  gen- 
tlemen, where  the  real  merit  is  equal,  which,  in  these  days  of  mam- 
mon worship,  is  an  important  item  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
in  all  our  **  Woman's-rights  Conventions/'  this  art  so  well  adapted 
to  their  excellent  tastes,  should  have  been  overlooked. 

When  Bayard  Taylor  made  the  tour  of  Europe  he  feund  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  sketch  from  nature,  and  he  never  left  a  spot 
of  any  remarkable  beauty,  or  historical  interest,  without  transferring 
it  to  paper ;  and  his  advice  to  e\'ery  one  is  to  learn  to  sketch  from 
nature.  It  is  certainly  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  gratification 
to  possess  views  of  the  various  lovely  spots  of  earth  that  may  chance 
to  faR  hi  our  pathway  ;  and  to  those  who  study  these  principles  of 
beauty,  in  which  all  nature  seems  to  float,  and  who  can  b^dd  the 
ereations  creep  from  beneath  their  pencil,  there  is  a  charm  more  than 
words  cvn  express ;  for  if  a  student  of  nature  look  out  upon  the 
landscape  bis  eye  is  greeted  by  a  thousand  beauties  that  are  never 
dreamed  of  by  another.  The  eye  seems  instinctively  to  fall  upon 
all  the  cosy  nooks  of  beauty.  The  sparkling  tide  of  sunshine,  the 
deep  transparent  shadow,  the  cool  and  inviting  half  tints  that  oepa- 
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rale  (Im  two,  tnd  the  geode  gndations  of  perepective,  till  the  en- 
dbaaUnent  of  disUnco  has  melted  the  very  mountains  into  the  soft 
U«e  sky,  are  all  studies  and  ooospiie  to  entrance  him  with  their  beau- 
ty. He  dwdls  in  a  new  world  of  feeling.  It  is  the  "  Land  of  Beu- 
lah"  in  which  his  soul  revels,  and  where*  amid  groves  and  vine- 
yards and  fountains  of  water,  where  the  sun  never  goes  down  upon 
its  loveliness,  he  may  gather  fruits  upon  the  confines  of  this  realm 
of  glory  and  bask  enchanted  in  the  beamy  sunshine  of  beauty. 

What  to  an  uncultivated  eye  is  merely  a  green  tree  or  a  forest,  is, 
to  a  Student  of  Art,  a  volume  of  Nature,  and  each  leaf  a  page  of 
her  hidden  mysteries,  unfolding  to  his  sense  a  thousand  forms  and 
shi^MS  and  tints.  To  another  a  vast  mountain  gorge  may  excite 
only  a  sensation  of  loneliness  and  dread ;  but  to  the  student  of  na- 
ture it  has  the  charm  of  solitude  and  he  sees  in  it  one  of  the  most 
sublime  expressions  of  the  Almighty,  and  he  is  impelled  to 

"Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  Gh>d;'> 
and  he  feels  that  beyond  these  glorious  effects  there  is  a  more  glori'' 
ous  Cause,  and  a  Power  above  that  whieh  enables  him  to  imitate.    It 
is  that  Power  that 

"Made  the  pieture  painters  imitate, 
The  Statuary's  first,  grand  model  made, 
Taught  human  intellect  to  re-create, 
And  human  ingenuity  its  trade." 

But  this  power  of  imitation  is  the,  glory  of  •man,  and^allows  himi 
to  understand  and  handle  these  mysterious  laws  and  principles  that 
are  contained  in  the  "  first  models."  But  his  **  recreations,"  at  best, 
are  but  imitations,  yet  serve  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  infinite 
distance  between  the  imitation  and  the  original — between  the  imita- 
tor and  the  Creator. 

Now  these  principles  alluded  to,  of  harmony  and  taste,  which  are 
the  laws  of  true  beauty,  are  themes  worthy  the  study  of  all ;  for 
whether  it  be  in  paintiug,  architecture,  dress  or  ornament,  these 
kws,  harmonious,  beautiful  and  inunutable,  are  ever  to  be  observed ; 
ioT  the  beauty  and  utility  of  these  are  incentives  to  man  to  apply  his 
power  and  skill  and  cunning  arts — not  to  the  distortion — ^but  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  already  beautiful  earth. 

WhatJ  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  Fine  Arts,  applies  somewhat 
to  Literature  in  its  limited  sense.  To  be  sure  it  is  studied,  and  well 
derefeped,  in  all  its  itandard  branches,  and  there  is  no  laok  of  learn- 
ing,  erudition,  or  literary  ability  in  the  aggregate ;  yet  the  one  impor- 
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^ant  featuro  of  correct  oompoBition,  that  bnmch  which  emhnom  tk* 
spirit  of  the  language  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  quality  which  tkriih, 
has  failed  to  be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  many. 
Partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  systemiiing  our  lan- 
guage by  fixed  and  undeviating  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  In 
fkct  we  have  no  system  that  perfectly  analyzes  and  lays  bare  the 
whole  combination  of  the  structure  of  our  language,  from  the  ge- 
ometrical lines  which  form  the  letters  to  the  subtle,  spiritual  poww 
that  is  embodied  in  the  whole  combination  ;  and  to  those  who  would 
revel  in  the  delights  of  this  "  inner  temple,"  the  want  is  felt. 

When  we  consider  the  harmony  and  uniformity  which'seema  te 
envelop  all  existence,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  aptness  of 
man  to  conform  to,  and  be  governed  by,  these  immutable  lawa,  has 
fkiled  to  arrange  the  mechanical  and  material  body  of  any  given 
laai^ge  in  keeping  with  its  spiritual  expression.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  shapes  of  the  letters  and  the  sounds  nec- 
essary to  utter  them  into  living  existences,  must  be  adapted  to,  and 
harmonise  with,  the  sense  which  would  be  conveyed.  The  form 
must  agree  with'the  sound,  the  sound  with  the  sense. 

This  rule,  perhaps,  admits  of  no  exception  in  any  language  in  its 
purity.  It  is  seen  in  the  round  voweled  Greek,  with  its  many  curved 
ponsonants  that  ring  upon  the  ear  like  the  trolling  murmur  of  the 
oooing  turtle.  In  the  angular  Latin,  with  its  sibilants  and  palatals 
that  spatter  upon  the  sense  like  the  surf  upon  the  shore.  In  the  Chi- 
nese, that  has  such  a  mixture  of  angles  and  ink  blots  that,  like  its 
people,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  its  character. 

This  principle  *of  correspondence  is  manifest  when  we  observe 
that  those  languages  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  vowels, 
liquids  and  labials  are  the  most  softly  flowing  and  synthetical,  those 
words  expressing  the  sense  of  beauty,  love  and  delicacy  having 
the  greatest  number  of  gracefully  curved  vowels  ;  while  those  in 
which  the  sibilant  and  palatal  consonants  are  dominant  convey  m 
more  harsh,  dissonant  and  dissilient  sound,  and  in  all  languagea 
these  angular  consonants  are  very  freely  sprinkled  in  such  words 
as  express  roughness  and  harshness. 


The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  that  needs  filling;  it  is  fad^ 
that  needs  kindling.  It  is  kindled  to  truth  by  the  &cuky  of  acqui- 
ring|knowledge,  and  love, — Plulmrek^ 
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THE  PLANET  MERCURY. 


Mercury,  according  to  tbe  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  tbo 
nearest  planet  to  the  center  of  our  system.*  His  mean  distance; 
that  of  the  earth  being  unity,  is  0.3870981;  or  about  thirty -seven 
millions  of  miles.  He  completes  a  revolution  round  the  sun  in  87- 
.96925  days,  or  87  d.  23  b.  16  m.  43  s.  His  apparent  diameter  va- 
ries, according  to  his  position  with  respect  to  the  earlh,  from  4*. 4  to 
12*  At  a  mean  distance  it  is  G'GS;  the  true  diameter,  therefore,  k 
3086  miles,  or  0.390,  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  being  ).  Hence 
also,  his  volume  is  to  that  of  our  planet  almost  exactly  in  tbe  ratio 
of  1  to  17. 

The  mass  of  Mercury  is  not  accurately  known.  The  densities  of 
Saturn,  Jupiter  and  the  earth  were  long  since  ascertained  to  be  to 
each  other  nearly  as  tbe  numbers  1,  2,  and  9  respectively  ;  and  hence 
it  was  inferred  that  the  densities  of  tbe  planets  generally  varied  in- 
versely with  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.  On  this  hypothe- 
sis, which  subsequent  discoveries  have  proved  to  be  erroneous,  La-' 

irranffe,  in  1782,  estimated  the  mass  of  Mercury  at — \ , — a  val- 

ve  which  was  generally  adopted  for  more  thau  half  a  century.f 

Tbe  comet  of  Encke  passes  occasionally  quite  near  this  planet  and 
is  sensibly  disturbed  by  its  influence.  The  discussion  of  these  per- 
turbations led  Professor  Encke  to  conclude,  a  few  years  since,  that 
Lagrange's  mass  was  much  too  large.  The  first  calculation  of  the 
Berlin  astronomer  gave  a  mass  = L__, — about    two-thirds   of 
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Uie  old  value  ;  the  second,  in  whic  a  greater  number  of  observations 
were  discussed,  gave  —J—-,  or  five-twelfths  of  that  of  Lagrange. 
About  the  same  time,  184U  R.  W.  Rothman,  Esqr.,  obtained  by  a 
different  process  tbe  value,    — \ 1     Finally,  the  mass  adopted 
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by  Leverrier  in  his  theory  of  Mercury,  1846,  is  3000000"'  which  is 
probably  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth.    The  corresponding 

*  XiBBoarbAiiU'a  svpposed  discovery  of  an  intra-Meroarial  planet  has  not 
been  confirmeiT.. 

t  "  The  mass  of  Mercury  haB  been  determined  by  its  volume,  supposing 
the  densities  of  this  planet  and  of  the  earth,  inversely  as  their  mean  dis- 
tances f^om  the  sun.  An  hypothesis  indeed  very  precarious,  but  which  cor- 
TOsponds  with  sufficient  exactness  to  the  respective  densities  of  the  earth, - 
Jiipiter,  and  Saturn.*'— La  place's  '^System  of  ths  World;'  Translated  by 
Harte,  Vol.  H,  p.42. 

X  Memoirs  Boy.  Astr.  80c.  YoU IS,  pp.  449-415.. 
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dmsity  is  2.03,  or  about  double  thM  of  the  earth.  If  Encke's  sec- 
«iid  Talre  be  adopted,  however,  the  density  will  be  1 .25.  The 
force  of  gravity  at  the  sar&ce  of  Mercury,  is  to  that  at  the  sur&oe 
of  the  Earth, — (  according  to  Leverrier's  mass),  as  four  to  five;  that 
id,  a  body  weighiag  five  pounds  at  the  surfiice  of  the  Earth,  would 
weigh  but  four  if  transported  to  Mercury. 

This  planet's  period  of  rotation  was  found  by  Schroeter,  from  ob- 
servations on  the  daily  appearance  of  its  horns  or  cusps,  to  be  twen- 
ty-four hours,  five  minutes,  and  tw^enty-eight  seconds  ;  or  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Earth.  Its  theoretical  ellipticity  is  therefore 
very  small ;  and  in  fact  the  best  inetruaoents  have  not  afforded  until 
recently  any  evidence  of  a  sensible  compression.  It  appears,  how- 
erer,  that  a  slight  degree  of  flattening  was  detected  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pawes,  of  England,  on  the  occasion  of  the  transit  of  November, 
1848.  The  mean  result  of  several  micrometrical  measurements  gives 
the  ratio  of  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  diameter  as  28  to  29.* 

The  inclination  of  Mercury's  axis  to  the  plane  of  his  orbit,  al- 
ihongh  not  satisD^ctorily  determined,  is  according  to  Schroeter,  near- 
ly seventy  degrees  ;  that  is,  the  polar  circles  are  but  twenty  degrees 
from  the  equator,  while  the  tropics  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
poles.  The  planet,  therefore,  has  two  summers  and  two  winters— or 
perhaps  more  properly,  two  maxima  and  minima  of  solar  heat-— du- 
ring its  short  period  of  eighty -eight  days ;  the  transition  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  being  coiupleted  in  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks. 

The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  more  eccentric  and  also  more  inclined  to 
4he  plane  of  the  ecliptic  f  than  that  of  any  other  primary  phinet  with 
4lie  exception  of  the  asteroids.  The  eccentricity  (half  the  major 
axis  being  taken  as  unity)  is  0.2056163:  consequently,  the  perihe- 
lion and  aphelion  distances  of  the  planet  are  to  each  other  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  two  to  three,  and  the  amouut  of  solar  light  and  heat  in 
the  former  position  is  more  than  double  that  in  the  latter. 

Mercury's  greatest  elongation  or  angular  distance  from  the  sun  is 
-28^  48';  80  that  it  is  never  seen  but  in  strong  twilight  This  prox- 
imity to  the  sun  is  unfavorable  for  observation.  When  examined, 
iMywever,  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit,  with  telescopes  of  sufficieiik 
power,  it  is  found  to  exhibit  phases  similar  to  those  of  the  moon. 
The  planet,  therefore,  shines  only  by  reflecting  the  solar  light. 

•  Monthly  Pro.  Ast  Soc,  Dfio.  1848. 
t  The  angle  of  inclination  is  7*  0'  9*. 
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The  mean  duration  of  Mercury's  sjnodical  revolution,  or  the  time 
between  two  suc'jeesive  conjunctions,*  is  115  .877  d.  This,  then, 
18  the  interval  by  which  his  consecutive  transits  over  the  son's  disk 
would  be  sepaTAled,  were  the  plane  of  his  orbit  coincident  with  that 
of  the  ecliptic.  Owing,  however,  to  the  inclination  of  those  planes, 
no  transit  can  occur  unless  Mercury  is  in  or  near  one  of  his  nodes 
at  the  time  of  his  inferior  conjunction.  His  ascending  node  is  at 
present  situated  in  about  46^  and  consequently  his  descending  node 
in  226^,  of  heliocentric  longitude,  at  which  points  the  earth  arrives 
about  the  10th  of  November  and  the  7lh  of  May  ;  and  as  the  mo- 
tion of  the  nodes  with  reference  to  the  fixed  stars  is  so  exceedingly 
slow  as  to  amount  to  little  more  than  a  degree  in  five  hundred  years, 
the  transits  of  this  planet,  for  many  centuries  to  come,  must  take 
place  in  one  of  those  months. 

The  celebrated  Kepler  was  the  first  to  predict  the  passage  of  Mer- 
cur/  over  the  sun's  disk.  (1629).  The  phenomenon  occurred, 
agreeably  to  his  calculations,  on  the  7ih  of  November,  1631,  and 
was  observed  by  Gassendi,  at  Paris.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
frequently  witnessed ;  — seven  times  sinc^  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  last  transit  took  place  on  tho  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1848;  the  next  will  occur  on  the  11th  of  November,  1861. 

K. 


THE  REUGION  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL, 


Thm; 


Charge  is  sometimes  made  that  the  teachings,  and  associa- 
tions of  the  Common  School  are  ench  as  to  ignore,  practically,  the 
doctrines  of  Christianitj,  and  induce  a  disregard  of  its  precepts ; 
that  their  tendency  is  8ub^<ersive  of  christian  faith,  and  hence  pro- 
ductive of  immorality. 

A  pamphlet  recently  pubhshed  entitled  "  Common  Schools  in  the 
United  States,"  charaeterizes  the  public  school  system  as  totally  un- 
tiUed  to  CkrUtians !  It  says:  **l\.  might  do  for  Pagans ;  it  devel- 
ops that  characteristic  element  in  the  morals  of  pagan  society — after 
money,  virtue.    Our  youth  are  practicatly  trained  up  under  the  Com- 

*  That  is,  conjunctions  of  the  same  kind — either  both  inferior  or  both 
euperior. 
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mon  School  system  to  make  money,  honestly  if  they  can,  but  at  all 
events  to  make  money. 

"The  frightful  increase  of  immorality  among  the  youth  of  the  ris- 
ing generation^  especially  in  that  portion  of  the  republic  where  the 
Common  School  system  is  more  fullj  carried  out — as  in  New  Eng- 
land—  proves  that  there  is  something  radically  wi-ong  in  our  edu- 
cational systems ;  so  very  wrong  indeed,  that  the  future  stability  of 
our  country  is  thereby  greatly  endangered." 

The  same  paper  argues  that  our  education  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  mature  age  and  reflection  will  work  the  necessary  reform  in 
character  and  conduct,  and  practically  suffers  the  passions  of  child- 
hood and  youth  to  develop  in  almost  any  direction,  and  acquire  her- 
culean strength  ;  and  concludes  that  Hhe  entire  organization  of  Com- 
mon Schools  is  based  upon  erroneous  principles,  subversive  of  chris- 
tian faith,  parental  rights,  and  the  liberty  of  the  conscience.^ 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
Hon.  Anson  Smyth  in  his  lecture  on  *'  Christian  Education  in  Pub- 
lic Schools,*'  answered  the  charges  frequently  made  that  the  public 
schools  inculcate  no  religion,  or  extend  irreligion.  The  report  of 
the  Institute  says  :  '*  To  show  the  sectarian  bigotry  which  has  caused 
ihe  abjections  to  free  schools,  he  quoted  from  a  document  once  cir^ 
culated  in  a  section  of  Ohio,  headed  in  this  volcanic  style: — '  Chris- 
tians, rally  for  your  children  \  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  BAptists, 
Episcopalians,  Christians  of  every  name,  rally  for  your  children  t 
The  Common  School  system  is  proving  a  disastdrous  failure/ 

Some  of  the  special  grievances  were  stated,,  among  which  was  the 
complaint  that  the  teachers  said  nothing  about  the  final  resurrectbtt 
of  the  body,  or  free  wUl,  or  necessity,  dtc."  These  charges,  he  said, 
were  the  result  of  sectarian  bigotry,  which  stiU  struggles  ^r  life. 
He  was  thankful  tkit  such  objectors  are  passing  away.  * 

Now  what  do  tkese  objectors  propose  to  do  ?  What  do  they  pre- 
sent as  a  substitute  fos  the  present  system  ?  One  denomination  of 
christians  has  a  canon  requiring  that  all  children  shall  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  catechism,  formularies  and  doctrines  of  the  church.. 
Consequently  it  condemns  the  public  schools  because  "  ao  religion 
is  taught  in  them,^' — ^in  other  words  because  these  things  are  nol 
taught  in  them  ;  another  would  exclude  the  Protestant  Bible,  and 
teach  children  that  they  are  to  receive  and  obey  all  they  are  told  and 
commanded  by  a  man  claiming  to  be  authorised  to  direct  their  con- 
science, fiuth  and  conduct ;  another  stiU  would  make  the  Bible  m 
text-book,  to  be  interpreted  and  explained  by  a  teacher  approved  as 
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Boond  in  the  Uaih ;  and  for  all  ihe  yarioos  aects  schools  most  be  68- 
teblished,  and  tho  special  priyilege  granted  eack  of  controlling  its  own 
schools,  and  the  general  system  to  be  operative  and  supreme  only  so 
far  as  necessary  to  pay  the  esfpmuei  of  these  sectarian  public  schools. 

Bat  we  will  answer  the  objections  themselves.  To  do  this  let  us 
first  oonsider  what  is  the  design  and  character  of  our  American 
Education.  Here,  as  in  many  other  countries,  education  is  provided 
fi>r  by  law,  and  will  ever  be  so  long  as  people  value  it  enough  to  sus- 
tain it.  It  is  popularly  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  preparation  or 
discipline  for  the  studies  and  duties  of  life — a  "hading  out '^ and 
eokivation  of  the  £siculties  of  the  mind ;  and  its  design  is  to  bring 
into  right  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  afifections  of  the 
heart,  and  to  direct  them  to  the*  benefit  of  the  individual  and  society, 
in  obedience  to,  and  in  harmony  with  the  obligations  and  relations  be- 
tween men,  and  their  duty  to  God,  Its  design  is  to  make  good  men» 
independent  freemen,  sincere  and  enlightened  christians.  It  allows 
and  inculcates  free  thought  and  speech,  and  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
science, with  a  hroHd  province  of  action  within  the  limits  of  law. 
This  is  the  education  which  has  in  a  single  century  built  our  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  such  proportions  of  grandeur,  nobility,  worth 
and  power,  as  to  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  education  that  wiU  preserve  and  perpetuats  them,  though  threat- 
ened now  with  overthrow  and  destruction.  That  we  have  a  rebel- 
lion and  a  war  is  not  the  fault  of  our  educational  system — and  not 
the  effect  of  its  teachings,  but  the  want  of  them.  Where  it  has  beeik 
faithfully  applied  and  fully  tested,  there  is  government  and  law, 
loyalty  and  order.  Where  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  operate  freely 
and  produce  its  proper  fruit,  there  is  slavery,  rebellion  and  anarchy. 

And  is  such  education  subversive  of  Christianity?  Do  not  these 
iiMts  furnish  a  conclusive  answer  this  objecti<»i,  without  considering 
the  fact  that  the  text-books  and  htei-ature  of  vhe  Common  School 
abound  with  moral  and  even  religious  lessons,  and  that  the  teaching 
almost  invariably  corresponds  and  harmonizes  with  these.  **  The 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits." 

Another  objection  is  that  the  associations  of  the  public  sehool 
are  pernicious  in  their  influence ;  that  the  passions — ambition,  deceit 
and  cunning — are  quickly  engendered  and  strengthened  thereby. 
This  evil  is  not  peculiar  to  the  public  school.  It  attaches  to  all  insti- 
tutions where  youth  congregate  and  associate  almost  constantly ;  and 
it  needs  the  constant  supervision»  care  and  efforts  of  the  teacher  to 
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"  Catch  the  mannera  living  is  they  riie/' 
and  reetrain,  direct  and  attune  them  to  moderation  and  refinement 
Yet  it  is  far  better  that  the  atUmal  of  human  nature  should  manifest 
itself  in  the  boy,  while  the  mind  is  plastic  and  easily  molded  by  par 
rent  and  teacher,  than  in  the  man,  when  the  spiritual  oi^;ani8m  has 
become  knit  into  the  most  sinewy  tissues,  and  change  and  restraint 
are  difficult  if  not  impossible ;  for  the  period  will  come  in  life,  to  ev- 
ery one,  when  the  propensities  will  assert  their  claims.  If  their  posr 
sessor  has  not  had  the  discipline  of  temptation  and  been  enabled  to 
conquer  in  childhood,  he  falls  before  the  first  allurement.  And  this 
evil  in  its  worst  aspect  is  not  half  so  bad  as  that  resulting  from  the 
street  associations,  away  from  the  eye  and  care  of  parent  or  teacher. 
We  think  that  in  this  matter  the  Common  Sehool  with  its  little  boys 
and  girls  will  compare  favorably  with  the  college  and  university  with 
their  big  boys  and  girls. 

That  the  Common  School  training  is  purely  secular  or  woridly  in 
its  cfharacter  aud  aims — that  it  develops  that  "  characteristic  ele- 
ment in  themon^  of  Pagan  society,  after  money  virtue,'*  is  not  true. 
"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  sfaalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,"  is  still  the 
condition  of  poor  humanity,  and  with  all  the  training  to  make  mon- 
ey the  masses  are  not  accustomed  to  possess  more  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  common  wants  of  life. 

But  the  general  objection,  that  "  no  religion  is  taught  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools,*'  seems  to  embraoe  and  include  the  others,  and  in  con- 
clusion we  notice  it  again.  The  only  question  is,  what  is  the  religion 
which  the  objectors  would  have  taught  ?  One  man's  conscience  is 
as  sacred  and  free  as  another^s,  and  the  theology  of  one  is  often  het- 
erodoxy to  another.  The  remedy  or  teaching  called  for  by  the  objec- 
tions themselves  would  result  in  a  system  of  sectarian  public  schools 
which  are  clearly  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  operations  of  our 
American  educational  systems.  It  is  adapted  only  to  private  and  se- 
lect schools,  whose  instructions  are  never  interfered  with  by  the  pub- 
fic.  If  these  conclusions  are  not  admitted  by  the  objectors,  still  a 
little  inquiry  will,  we  think,  show  them  to  be  legitimate  and  true.  It 
would  be  well  if  perfect  frankness  prevailed  on  all  sides ;  if  the  ad- 
vocates of  every  system  would  fairly  avow  the  whole  truth  respecting 
it,  and  the  objectors  to  any  system  manfully  admit  their  princi* 
pies  and  objects,  views  and  intentions* 

The  true  religion  of  the  Common  School  is  not  fiable  to  these  ob- 
jections.    It  is  that  broad  principle  ef  chriatiaHity  which  lies  at  the 
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fonndAdon  of  all  order,  goyemment,  law.  It  means  obedieBce,  6elf- 
control,  courage,  patience,  perseverance  ;  indeed  ail  that  iliostrious 
list  of  Tirtues  inculcated  by  the  Great  Teacher  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  it  means  an  active,  living  f^rce  or  principle,  bear- 
ing on  the  actions  and  lives  of  men  from  the  nursery  to  che  tomb, 
calculated  to  impart  to  them  goodness,  worth,  elevation  and  beauty. 
In  the  will,  in  the  affections,  indissolubly  connected  with  the  faculties 
of  thinking,  lies  the  great  motive  power  of  the  human  mmd — the 
father  of  thought  and  quickener  to  action ;  and  the  will  and  the  in- 
tellect, the  understanding  and  the  heart,  are  8o  intimately  associated 
in  all  studies  and  in  all  duties  that  whatever  affects  the  one  affects  and 
influences,  to  a  great  extent,  the  others ;  so  that  to  train  and  direct 
them  to  the  highest  possible  condition  of  harmonious  exercise  and 
activity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  society,  to  give  the  best 
preparation  for  usefulness,  and  to  attain  correct  ideas,  appreciation 
and  love  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  constitutes  the  noblest 
work  of  all  education,  because  productive  of  the  most  happiness. 

That  teachers  greatly  neglect  this  noblest  work,  and  thai  there  are 
many  in  the  profession  who  have  no  capacity  or  qualification  for  it,  is 
too  true.  The  want  is,  for  teachers  who  shall  exemplify  in  their  own 
persons  and  actions  that  character  which  they  would  develop  in  their 
pupils ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  a  waking-up  on  this 
subject,  not  to  inaugurate  a  new  system,  but  to  carry  out  more  fiiUy 
and  completely  the  whole  design  and  end  of  our  American  Public 
Education.  In  discussions  at  Associations  and  Institutes,  in  lectures, 
papers,  and  in  the  periodical  and  other  publications  of  the  day,  the 
grand  idea  is  beginning  to  warm  into  life  that  the  Christianity  taught 
by  the  Great  Teacher,  in  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  is,  and  shall  be» 
the  Religion  of  the  Common  School.  h.  u.  r. 


Children. — ^Hard  be  his  fate  who  makes  no  childhood  happy ;  it  ia  so 
easy.  It  does  not  require  wealth,  or  position,  or  fi»ne ;  only  a  little  kind- 
ness and  the  tact  which  it  inspires.  Give  a  child  a  chance  to  love,  to 
play,  to  exercise  his  imagination  and  affections,  and  he  will  be  happy. 
€Kve  him  the  conditions  of  health — simple  food,  air,  exercise,  and  a  little 
variety  in  his  occupations,  and  he  will  be  happy,  and  expand  in  happiness. 
-^Rwral  Neuh  Torher. 
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[For  rhe  IndiAna  School  Jounsl. 
TH«  SCIENCE  OP  LANGUAGE. 
\  ^^• 

ip         VOCAL  SOUNDS. 

Vocal  sounds  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  can  be  afloertained  and 
appreciated  in  no  other  way  so  well  as  by  a  minute  obsenrance  of  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  organs  of  speech  by  which  each  souid  receiYaa  its 
peculiar  modulation  which  distinguishes  it  from  others.  By  this  nethod 
of  observation  we  find  them  divided  into  vowel,  semi-vowel,  naaal,  gut- 
tural, mute,  sibilant  and  mixed  sounds.  We  ask  a  small  share  of  indul- 
gence for  the  idea  of  muU  wund8  and  also  for  the  introduction  of  a  few 
explosives. 

Of  Vowel  Sounds. — These  embrace  the  whole  body  of  the  language, 
while  the  other  modifications  give  form  and  dress  to  it  They  are,  as 
stated  in  the  introduction,  such  sounds  as  pass  from  the  larynx  through 
the  mouth  eatclusively.  [It  were  to  be  regretted  that  from  time  imme- 
morial, we  had  not  a  different  character  or  letter,  by  which  to  represent 
to  the  eye  every  different  modulation  of  sound  used  in  our  language. 
But  we  have  not,  and  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  letters  of  written  lan- 
guage as  we  find  then  in  best  usage.] 

1.  The  sound  of  ^  as  heard  in  maiif  fat,  lamb,  &c.,  is  formed  by  Che 
voice  of  the  larynx  through  the  naturally  opened  mouth  without  the 
least  use  of  any  minor  organ  of  speech.  The  breath  itself  through  the 
open  larynx  in  whisper  is  this  sound,  whether  the  mouth  be  little  opened 
mr  whether  the  jaws  are  extended  to  their  utmost  limit  It  is  the  same 
if  the  breath  be  se  accelerated  as  to  produce  the  mezzo  of  common  speech, 
or  the  force  af  the  palsetto  voice,  in  screaming.  This,  is  the  fundamental 
sound  passed  through  the  mouth  opened  at  ease  without  modulation.  It 
should  be  the  only  sound  of  the  first  letter  of  every  alphabet.  In  mak- 
ing this  sound,  the  open  mouth  is  a  mere  passage  for  the  sound,  without 
the  slightest  reverberation  or  the  effect  of  a  sound  chest 

2.  To  sound  A  as  heard  mfate,  rave^  ate  &c.,  open  the  mouth  at  ease 
as  for  sounding  No.  1,  draw  the  tongue  a  little  back  in  the  mouth  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  throat  slightly  and  produce  a  small  degree  of  echo  in  it,  and 
voice  from  the  larynx  will  be  modified  frx>m  a  in  fnan  to  a  in  mane.  The 
raising  the  lower  Jaw  and  tongue  slightly  forms  <an  inceptive  sound 

ohest 

3.  A  in /or,  iar  &c.  Draw  the  tongue  a  little  &rther  back  than  for  a 
ixk/aief  so  as  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  throat  still  more,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  less  elongated  sound  chest  in  which  a  in  man  from  the  larynx  m 
modified  into  a  in  far  &c.,  by  the  reverberation  in  more  of  a  trumpet 
shaped  egress  from  it 

4.  A'ukdUffaU  &c.    Draw  the  tongue  still  &rther  back  than  for  sound- 
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oig  No.  $,  ao  as  yery  oonaidenblj  to  enlarge  the  cayity  of  the  throat  for 
a  reverbentiDg  sound  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  lips  to  ap- 
piozimate  slightly  to  form  something  of  a  second  reyerbenting  chest,  and 
in  passing  through  this  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  speech,  the  sound 
ain  many  from  the  laiynx,  will  be  changed  to  that  of  a  in  smaU, 

5.  Uiutub,  ruA  &c.  Draw  the  tongue  still  flurther  back  so  as  to  en- 
large the  cayity  of  the  throat  to  its  utmost  pleasant  capacity,  making  a 
crooked  egress  for  the  sound  that  at  the  Uuynz  is  a  in  on,  becomes  that 
^(  uinrub  &c. 

6.  ^  in  mefpUa&c,  Open  the  mouth  at  ease  as  if  to  sound  a  in  man, 
fat  &c^  then  raise  the  lower  jaw  so  as  to  bring  the  forepart  of  the  tongue 
so  near  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  to  squeeze  the  sound  that  comes  from 
the  larynx,  and  it  will  be  that  of  e  in  me,  squeeze  Sec 

7.  0  in  note,  boat  &c.  Open  the  mouth  naturally  as  for  sounding  a  in 
motn,  bring  the  lips  partly  together  so  as  with  the  mouth  and  throat  to 
constitute  an  elcngated  oyal  cavity  for  a  sound  chest.  In  this  the  voice 
will  be  the  sound  of  o  in  note,  yote,&c. 

8.  0  in  wove,  groove,  &c.  From  the  natural  and  easy  positions  of  the 
•organs  as  for  sounding  a  in  fan,  nearly  close  the  Ups  in  a  circular  form  in 
front  so  as  to  produce  more  reverberation  ]in  the  sound  chest,  than  for  o 
in  no,  and  thus  voice  from  the  larynx  will  be  modified  into  that  of  o  in 
prove,  and  that  of  u;  in  when^  wax,  new,  and  of  oo  in  footstool,  &c.  With 
Dr.  Lowth,  the  &ther  of  English  Grammarians  we  say,  w  and  y  are  al- 
ways vowels  when  sounded  at  all. 

These  are  all  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language,  but  (No.  2), 
that  is  the  sound  of  a  in  mate,  uttered  abruptly  or  explosively  is  the 
flound  of  e  in  met^  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  pronouncing  mate 
jmd  met  or  any  two  words  cont^iining  both  repeatedly  and  alternately  as, 
muxte,  mO;  mate,  met;  mate,  met:  and  he  will  unperceivedly  slide  into  the 
same  sound  in  little  time  showing  their  identity,  except  as  to  duration. 
In  like  manner  the  sound  of  a  in  all,  &ll,(No.  3),  may  be  proved  to  be 
identical  with  the  sound  of  o  in  poll,  which  is  its  abrupt  or  explosive 
sound  thus,  nawt,  not;nawt,  not;  nawt,  not;  Sec,  ot  pall,  poll,  pall,  pdU,  &c. 
In  the  same  way  i  in  sin,  y  in  tndy,  yes,  &c.,  may  be  proved  to  be  the  ex- 
plosive of  abrupt  sound  of  e  in  me,  (No.  3),  thus:  seen,  sin;  seen,  sin;  seen, 
sin;  &C.  The  sound  of  o  in  move,  prove,  &c,  uttered  explosively  is  the 
sound  of  tt  m  pull,  full.  Say  fool,  full;  fool,  full;  fool,  full;  fool,  full;  &o., 
and  you  will  find  it  so. 

Should  any  one  not  be  satisfied  in  respect  to  this  matter  and  wish  high 
authority  for  those  ideas,  let  him  consult  Walker's  Principles  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,  No.  67.  It  may  be  contended  that  there  are  other 
shades  of  vowel  sounds  sanctioned  by  best  usage,  but  if  those,  who  say 

will  look  narrowly  into  the  matter^  they  will  find  no  foundation  for 
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such  opinioDB,  but  the  mere  dialects  of  some  popular  speakers,  and  that 
the  above  answers  all  the  useful  purposes  of  language.  Besides  tlus, 
these  rowel  sounds  emanating  from  a  primary  fundamental,  correspond 
in  number,  with  the  motions  of  the  spirit  of  Qod  in  creation,  and  are 
scientifically  correct  after  the  great  pattern  of  which  they  are  repreaent- 
atire.  The  pcientific  tendency  of  improvements  are  fkst  topping  off  the 
excrescences  of  undeveloped  states,  and  simplifying  every  thing  down 
within  the  bounds  of  usefulness. 

Of  Semi-vowel  SouruU — ^9  Of  £  as  heard  in  ?i7y.  Open  the  mouth  at 
ease  as  for  sounding  a  in  man,  raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  so  as  touch  the 
the  upper  gums.  This  position  of  the  tongue  will  divide  the  sound  in 
its  passage  from  the  larynx,  and  modify  it  so  as  to  be  the  sound  of  /  in  off, 
log  &c. 

10.  Sound  of  r  as  heard  in  rave^  terror.  Sec.  Open  the  mouth  at  ease 
as  before,  draw  the  tongue  back  as  if  to  utter  a  in  far  (3),  turn  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  up  toward,  but  not  touching  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  voice  or 
sound  from  the  larynx  will  be  heard  as  that  of  r  in  ripe^  tear^  &c  The 
rough  trilling  sound  of  r,  soon  to  be  entirely  abandoned  by  English  speak- 
ers, is  made  by  vibrating  the  upturned  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

Of  Nasal  Sounds.  These  are  from  the  larynx  through  the  open  nose, 
with  the  mouth  variously  closed. 

11.  Of  m,  heard  in  nuxTie.  Open  the  mouth  at  ease  as  for  a  in  man  (1), 
close  the  lips.  Voice  from  the  larynx  passed  through  the  nose  is  that  of 
m  iu  name,  &c. 

12.  Of  n  heard  in  nan  &c.  Open  the  mouth  and  draw  the  tongue  back 
as  for  a  in  fate  (2),  close  the  mouth  with  the  forpart  of  the  tongue^  and 
you  are  ready  to  sound  n  as  in  nine. 

13.  Of  ng,  as  heard  in  sing,  &c.  Draw  the  tongue  back  as  if  to  sound 
u  in  tub,  rub,  (5),  closing  the  passage  to  the  mouth  entirely.  Voice  through 
the  nose,  will  be  the  sound  of  ng  in  tongue,  flung  &c. 

The  difierences  in  modulation  among  the  nasals  are:  M  has  the  whole 
mouth  for  a  sound  chest,  ^only  a  part,  and  ng  none  at  all.  Therefore 
ng,  is  the  purost  nasal  sound.  They  as  well  as  the  aemi-vowds  partake  of 
the  nature  of  vowels,  in  different  degrees,  because  their  sounds  pass  un- 
obstructedly  from  the  larynx  to  the  air  through  either  month  or  nose. 
They  may  all  be  called  liquids,  because  they  so  easily  coalesce  with  gtO- 
turdls  and  mutes  that  have  no  passage  in  either  direction  fit>m  the  larynx 
to  the  outer  air. 

Of  guttural  or  throat  sounds. — These  are  represented  in  written  language 
by  14,  ^  as  in  BabeL  15,  i>  as  in  did,  and  16,  Ohard,  as  in  game.  They 
an  all  formed  as  the  nasals  above  described  with  the  nose  closed,  so  thai 
the  confhied  voice  of  the  larynx  is  heard  in  each  case  through  the  coats 
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of  the  organs.  The  pomtion  ftiid  eound  chest  for  (is  the  aune  as  m  (11\ 
these  for  d,  the  same  as  n  (12),  and  for  g  hard^  the  same  as  ng  (18). 

Of  the  Mutes, — These  are  represented  hy  (17)  p  as  in  pqpper,  (18),  ?!  as 
in  triie,  pit,  &c.  (19),  fas  in  Kdt,  or  9  as  m  queen,&c.  These  have  no 
Totoe  or  sound  from  the  larynx,  by  either  mouth  or  nose,  but  are  mere  po- 
sitions or  states  of  readiness  for  sounding  other  letters.  P  represents 
the  precise  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech  required  for  sounding  h  in 
the  throaty  or  for  sounding  m  through  the  nose,  but  without  sound.  Tin 
like  manner  represents  the  precise  position  of  n  and  (2,  also  without  sound. 
KoT  Q,  represents  the  positions  of  ^  hard  and  ng  without  sound.  These 
three  categories  are  m,  &,  p;  ft,  d,  t;  and  ng,  g  hard,  X;  or  ;. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  little  gust  of  breath,  frequently  heard  as  a 
kind  of  hiss  alter  a  terminational  mute,  is  the  sound  or  value  of  the  mute, 
hut  that  is  not  the  case.  Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  this  by  ut-^ 
tering  any  word  ending  with  a  single  mute,  either  t,Pfh,  chard,  or  q,  as, 
cat,  pap,  tack  &c.,  and  stopping  short  suppress  the  gust  of  breath.  He 
will  &]d  the  enunciation  of  the  mute  to  be  just  as  perfect  without  as  with 
the  hiss.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  &ct  that  the  little  hiss  is  never 
heard  only  when  the  mutes  terminate  words,  as  in  patrid,  protect,  create 
&C.,  and  that  in  words  or  syllables  of  three  letters  beginning  or  ending 
with  a  mute,  as,  pat,  tap,  cup.  Sec,  the  vowel  sounds  are  aU  that  are  heard. 
When  double  mutes  end  a  syllable,  the  little  hiss  and  its  modulation,  is 
all  that  gives  notice  of  presence  of  the  last  mute,  and  of  which  of  the 
three  mutes  it  is,  as  in  fad,  abrupt.  This  is  also  true  of  terminational 
mutes  following  the  nasals  as  in  ramp,  rent,  rank  &c.  This  little  acci- 
dental shows  plainly  that  the  routes  have  no  sounds  of  their  own,  for  it 
applies  just  as  well  to  one  mute  as  to  another.  The  values  of  the  mutes 
consist  in  the  different  modulations  given  to  the  preceding  or  succeeding 
sound.  The  sounds  of  the  language  are  modified  not  only  by  the  respect- 
ive positions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  by  the  shifUngs  of  them  from 
the  preceding  and  to  those  which  imrnediatdy  succeed.  Thus  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  have  the  modulation  of  m  or  b  without  the  sound  of  either, 
then  the  mute  P  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  modulation  required 
without  the  nasal  or  guttural  sounds  of  the  two  first  This  is  true  also 
of  the  use  of  2  to  supply  the  modulation  of  nor  d  without  sound.  So 
of  Ik  hard,  or  q  in  respect  to  the  positions  of  ng,  or  g  hard. 

[We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  insert  all  of  this  article  in  this  No.; 
our  space  will  not  admit  of  it  The  conclusion  and  No.  4  will  be  given 
in   our  next — ^En.] 


The  cjuuil  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  now  in  process  of  oonstmction 
is  to  be  large  enough  to  take  ships  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Mediterran- 
ean.   No  less  than  8000  men  are  engaged  in  the  worii^    • 
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SCHOOL  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS. 


WALKS  AND    FLOWERS. 


In  our  lui  wd  noticed  trees,  and  next  in  order  come  Waffcsand  J*hwtn. 
Btti  by  w»y  of  introduction,  we  must  flegellate  the  printer  a  little.  The 
last  sentence  in  my  last  article  when  penned  contained  that  pet  phrase 
with  loTcra  of  the  classics,  namely ;  *The  classic  groves  of  Academus.' 
But  lo,  when  it  passed  through  the  magic  fingers  of  the  [printer  and  un- 
der the  ponderous  roller  of  the  press,  it  flattened  out  to  '  classic  groves  o  f 
academies  !•  This  is  the  second  or  third  time,  not  however  in  this  office, 
this  phrase  has  been  flattened  for  me  ;  hence  in  this  particular,  I  am 
considerably  in  the  flats.  Now  Mr.  Printers,  for  there's  more  than  one, 
if  you  will  repent,  •  e,  be  sorry  and  qmt,  we'll  square  accounts. 

Our  introduction  ended,  we  reach  legithnately  our  subject,  namely, 
Walks  and  Flowers .  *  Ah!  strange,'  says  Grand-Mother  Grumpus,  this  is 
some  more  of  your  new  fiingled  idees  of  edecation ;  we  did  n't  have  no 
sich  things  at  the  school  where  I  got  my  lamin,  nuthen  but  two  big  rocks, 
some  stumps  and  a  mud  puddle  back  by  the  chimney.*  Most  likely  such 
was  the  case  Grand-Mother  in  your  day,  and  I  fear  it  is  to  some  exUat 
the  caw  yet,  but  improvement  marks  every  other  department,  and  I  think 
the  school  house  should  not  be  an  exception.  The  churoh  of  fifty  ycaw 
ago,  with  its  backless  seats,  greased  paper  windows,  and  mud  chimney, 
would  not  do  now.  Grand-Father's  big  farm  wagon  in  which  the  young 
folks  used  to  ride  to  church  and  to  weddings  has  given  place  to  the  bog 
gy  or  the  cushioned  carriage.  The  log  cabin  with  puncheon  floore,  clap- 
board roof  and  mud  chimney,  has  been  displaced  by  the  neat  cottage  or 
the  stately  mansion.  In  short,  Grand-Mother,  Culture  is  passing  her 
polishing  fingers  over  everything,  penciling  the  light  traceiy  of  beautj 
upon  some  and  carving  the  more  ^solid  designs  of  comfort  upon  oth- 
era.  All  things  are  progressing,  all  things  changing,  even  lempiufugU  rf 
Mope9  muitsnL  Startled  by  the  wonderful  learning  of  these  la^  words, 
she  raises  her  spectacles  and  exclaims,  "  there's  no  use  'poein  you,  for 
you  hedecatcd  fellers  wiU  have  your  way,  or  at  any  rate,  you'll  havethe 
last  and  biggest  words.*' 

Now  fellow  teachers  and  gentleman  trustees,  the  assent  of  Grand- 
Mother,  the  exponent  of  the  olden  time  obtained,  we  have  a  clear  field, 
unless  peichanoe  you,  although  illumined  by  a  half  century's  additioiud 
light,  are  not  quite  prepared  to  give  your  assent.  A^uming  then  yoiir 
assent  gwen  and  you  fully  ready  for  the  work  of  improvement,  we  call 
your  atten^n  to  the;specialities  of  walks  and  fiowers. 

1.  Let  it  be  determined  that  every  school  house  shall  have  a  neat  walk 
fh>m  the  front  gate  to  the  door,  extending  if  at  all  pnwfccable  along  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  house  back  to  the  out  house  or  place  of  retiriD 
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Bricks  make  the  neatest  and  cleanest,  walks,  but  in  case  these  are  deemed 
too  costly,  clean  gravel  will  do  weiL  A  few  wagon  loads  of  this  from  the 
creek  or  branch  wtU  make  the  walks  desired.  Now  teachers,  as  in  the 
3Me  of  trees,  show  to  joor  trastees  the  adrantages  of  such  improve- 
ments, and  if  possible  have  them  make  the  same,  yoo  assisting  whatyov 
can.  But  if  they  will  do  nothing,  take  the  Frendiman's  resort,  the  tfet'- 
mar ;  namely,  rely  upon  youfself  and  students.  In  locations  where  grsT* 
el  is  near,  you  with  thvee  or  four  of  your  older  students  can  haul  enough 
gia?el  in  one  Saturday  to  make  a  very  considerable  walk. 

In  rural  districts^  fiurmers  can  usually  be  found  who  will  furnish  a 
wagon  and  team.  In  villages  and  cities,  I  do  not  now  clearly  see  the 
means  to  the  end ;  save  alignment  and  persuaskn  on  your  part  These 
may  do  much,  in  some  cases  all.  Hence  try  them.  Clean  boots  and 
neat  rooms  are  obvious,  and  ought  to  be  potent  arguments.  The  most 
potent,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  obviors,  alignment,  is  the  conse- 
qnent  habit  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  Neat  walks  and  clean  it)oms 
tend  directly  to  such  habits. 

Lest  it  may  be  thought  these  self-improving  plans  are  rather  utopiaoi, 
I  wish  to  cite  a  case,  in  Delaware  County  of  this  State,  of  this  kind  of 
improvement.  Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Joubnal  will  remember  ths 
case.  This  teacher  wanted  walks,  not  only  from  the  front  gate  to  the 
door,  which  was  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  tut  also  from 
the  gate  to  the  main  street  in  the  village,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  He  first  called  the  attention  of  his  students  to  this  mat* 
ter,  then  interesting  them  in  its  accomplishment,  then  got  their  promises 
to  assist,  and  then  a  Saturday  or  two  appropriated  to  the  work,  and  a 
neat  gravel  walk  stretched  from  the  front  door  of  the  Seminary  to  the 
pavement  on  the  main  str^t  in  the  village.  Thus  was  not  only  a  walk 
made,  and  the  comfort  of  the  students  secured,  but  the  teacher  was  ele- 
vated in  the  estimation  of  both  students  and  citizens.  Fellow  teacher, 
where  pos«>ible  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

2.   Flowers.    Who  would  not  have  flowers  ? 

"  The  fair  yoane  flowers, 
That  lately  sprang  and  Btcod; 
In  brighter  lignt  and  softer  air», 
A  beauteous  sisterhood  "  ? 

If  it  he  true,  as  no  one  with  three  grains  of  common  sente  doubta> 
that '  man  is  to  some  extent  a  creature  of  circumstances ;'  then  the  Beau- 
tiful has  its  place  as  an  educational  agency.  The  golden  sunset,  tha 
silvery  lake,  the  sparkling  waterfall,  the  distant  mountun  with  its  axuvs 
peaks  girdled  with  streams,  the  symmetric  tree  in  the  foreground  of  i| 
moonlight  landscape,  and  the  gentle  flower  kissing  the  air  and  sipping  the 
dew ;  all,  all  are  silent  teachers  of  the  young  heart  and  intellect.  Flowers. 
like  sweet  sounds,  restrain  vioiousness.    Henoe  let  them  haye  a  plaoer  ii^ 
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Hm  school  hoMa  y)iid.  Let  them  have  the  apedal  cue  of  the  i 
joung  ladies,  the  incidentel  care  of  the  hub  and  yooog  men,  and  the  eo- 
eMioaal  attention  of  the  teacher  acoompanied  with  oomnendation^of  tho 
tadte  and  skill  of  those  to  whose  special  care  they  are  oomauttua.  We 
hardly  neod  aay  that  if  Botany  is  taught  in  your  school,  these  will  ba 
of  avail  Neither  need  we  aay  that  your  students  will  in  the  general  be 
batter  satisfied  with  their  school,  and  in  some  caaesi  will  even  exhibit 
■weeter  dinpoaitiona  and  more  amiable  tempers.  All  this  and  mote  is  ob- 
▼ioui^  to  the  thinking  and  experienced  teacher.  Henoe  in  conclosion,  we 
would  say,  let  trees,  walks  and  flowers,  blend  their  inflaenoe  in  anaking 
the  school  house  a  pleaaant  place,-^  pboe  that  the  absent  student  k»f«a 
to  remember,  and  to  which  he  longs  to  return. 
Ikdianapoub.  G.  W.  H. 


STUDENT  LIFE. 

▲  PBK-PAINTSD  FAKOaAlCA. 

Scene  Ftrd — 1^  JReverie. 

I  see  a  |room  dim-lighted  and  silent  Pale  streams  of  cold,  white 
moonlight  steal  through  a  narrow  casement  and  rest,  ghostly  and  shiver- 
ing, upon  the  floor.  Embers  are  turning  gray  upon  the  hearth  w)iereby 
the  student  sits.  His  head  is  resting  upon  his  hand.  His  fiu»  is  pale 
and  wears  a  weary  look.  His  eye  is  dark  and  bright,  gazing  upon  the 
embers  turning  gray  upon  the  hearth.  He  sits  so  long,  so  still,  so  wrap- 
ped in  reverie.  Heedless  of  the  moonlight  on  the  floor,  heedless  of  the 
low  wail  of  the  lonesome  nightwind,  heedless  of  the  chill  that  creeps 
stealthily  around  his  frail  (Vame,  heedless  of  the  dying  lamp-light  that 
flickers  (aint  and  fiunter  by  his  side. 

Books  lie  profusely  scattered  on  his  table.  Some  are  open,  yet  they 
al^  untouched.  No  mute  i^^ipeal  of  printed  pages  can  woo  him  now. 
Books  have  no  thoughts  so  grand,  no  words  so  eloquent  as  are  the  viskiiis 
floating  through  a  student^s  rererie. 

Oh,  full-inspired  soul!  Down,  down  the  long  vista  of  departed  yean 
he  struggles  to  the  strange  wonders  of  the  inhmt  world.  Amidst  the 
Biasy  mysteries  of  ancient  days  he  treads.  He  hears  the  songs  of  Poe  s 
whose  sweet  lyres  first  sounded  in  the  long  gone  days  of  early  ^Greee?. 
H^mer  and  He8k>d  sing  lor  him,  and  warm  Anacre<m.  He  lists  sweot 
B^pho's  burning  verse,  and  tremUes  at  the  voice  of  Sophocles. 

Back  from  the  dusky  labyrinths  of  the  old  time  he  traces  the  ibotstepK 
«f  the  worid.  He  sees  old  nations  &de  into  the  dim,  sees  armies  rise 
ani  iUl,  aeea  rulers  sway  and  die,  sees,  all  thmgs  fiide  but  thought  im- 
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motiaX  tbntccwiM  on  Mid  fm^  de>thle«  midst  doth,  and  cbaogelMt 
oidirtAll  chaog^L 

And  then  the  pnsent  tmnts  upon  his  Ti»w*-«  palftoe  whose  fonndi^ 
tien  is  the  fled  oentnries,  whose  growing  wills  sre  lost  in  the  dim  atmos- 
phere of  the  fntnie. 

fie  stops  not  here,  nor  prases,  hot  thinks  on-^thinks  to  the  end  of  lift^ 
the  end  of  time-^to  the  unknown  eternal  world  where  the  freed  soul 
shall  revel  in  light  and  libertf. 

Fainter  and  &inter  the  lamp-light  casts  its  sidify  gissm,  Gmyer  and 
solder  the  embers  grow  upon  the  hearth.  The  bonr^  go  on  and  tbo 
night- wind  risfs  high  and  mutters  across  the  fields. 

Tet  the  bright  eyes  gaae  on  vacancy  while  thought  after  thought  m 
grand  and  solemn  processbn  tread  the  hushed  chambers  of  the  Student's 
mind.  YiBitoN,  Ind.  Oct.  1861. 


[From  th«  German.    TransUtod  fcr  the  Indiana  School  Journal.] 
HISTORY  OP  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK. 

i  — 

From  a/^ture  delivered  before  the  Inner  Mission  Soeiety  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Ml  in. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  Jesus'  ministry  was  his  care  for  the 
sick,  and  few  sayings  of  His  are  more  memoraUe  than  His  reply  to  the 
disciples  of  John  :  "  The  blind  receive  their  nght  and  the  bme  \i  alk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up  and  the 
poor  have  the  Gospel  pieached  unto  them."  In  acoordanoe  with  this 
example  the  first  Christians  founded,  in  the  first  church,  an  office  for  tho 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  The  members  were  called  Deacons. 
Women,  excluded  so  carefully  from  every  other  office  in  the  church, 
were  expressly  admitted  to  this.  Phoebe,  mentkined  by  Psul,  was  a 
Deaconess. 

During  the  persecutions  which  succeeded '^thft  ^period  of  the  apostles 
the  church  scduously  cared  for  the  sick,  and  hastened  when  Gonstan- 
tine's  reign  bestowed  the  power,  to  found  hosptals.  The  Philosophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  amaxed,  exclaimed :  **  See  how  ttiey  low  ono  an- 
other !"  Such  institutions  were  certainly  new.  Aristotle  had  declared 
it  an  absurdity  for  a  man  to  say,  ''I  love  Zero!"  And  asdassic  antiq- 
uity knew  no  real  love  to  God  so  it  knew  nothing  of  that  lo?o  whic^ 
one  fellow  creature  bears,  for  God's  sake,  to  another.  '^ChaTity  was  nei- 
ther a  Greek  nor  a  Roman  Tirtue,"  confesses  Bockh'.  a  thorough  andoom- 
petontjudge  of  antiquity;  and  Merry  in  his*' Poverty  and  Ohristiamty/ 
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*  If  anything  shows  that  the  deesy  of  the  anetent  nations  ¥r«s  an  i 
hite  necessity,  it  is  the  incomprehensible  heartlessness  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy toward  the  {xynrty  and  misery  of  the  lower  classes." 

All  classic  antiquity  had  not  one  great  hospital  in  which  the  sick  were 
tended  from  a  feeling  of  charity.  There  were  Esculapius  Templesi  but 
ia  these  the  sick  hoped  for  recovery  through  mere  incubation.  There 
were  also  houses  for  wounded  gladiators  and  sick  slaves^  but  the  owners 
of  these  had  them  cared  for  to  save  themselves  fi:om  a  loss  of  property. 

What  a  light  the  want  of  charitable  institutions  throws  upon  the  Be  - 
]|gk>n  of  the  beautiful!  It  lies  in  the  very  essence  of  esthetical  religion 
to  thrust  the  misery  of  mankind  out  of  eighty  wrapped  in  the  robe  of 
ailf«atisfi)ctton  to  turn  away  from  the  night^side  of  life. 

So  great  was  the  impression  which  the  ever  ineressmg  number  of  in- 
stitutions for'the.sick  made  upon  the  heathen  world,  that  the  Emperor 
Julius  found  it  advisable  to  enjoin  acts  of  charity  upon  his  heathen  sub- 
jects. Julius  was  the  ape  of  Christianity.  He  aped  Christian  love.  He 
commanded  the  building  of  hospitals  in  every  city  and  the  distribution 
•f  wine  and  grain  among  the  poor. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Orient  established  in  the 
4th  century  was  founded  by  the  great  Bishop  Basilius  in  Cappadoda. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  foundation  was  the  prevalence  of  leprosy. 
Galled  from  nothing  by  Basilius,  a  new  city,  consecrated  to  benevolence 
rose  before  the  gates  of  Cesarea.  Well  arranged  houses  with  convenien- 
ces of  every  kind  for  the  sick  and  aflSicted,  stood  in  streets  around  a 
church.  Basilius,  the  child  of  a  noble  family  and  accustomed  to  luxuij 
from  his  infancy,  reached  his  hand  to  the  leprous,  gave  them  the  Christ- 
ian, brotherly  kiss,  and  tended  them  himself.  He  received  the  most  zeal- 
ous assistance  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzcd  who  regarded  the  Basilica  as 
one  of  the  greatest  works  human  power  had  ever  brought  into  existence, 
hv  greater  than  the  wonderful  but  useless  productions  of  the  heathen, 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  Colosseum  of  Rome. 
The  officers  in  the  Basilica  were  doctors,  workmen,  male  and  female 
nurses. 

The  first  hospital  of  the  kind  in  the  west  was  thatofFaviola  in  Rome. 
Faviola  was  a  noble  Roman  lady  who  married  after  being  divorced  from 
her  first  husband,  and  after  the  death  of  the  second  huslnnd  suffered 
great  remorse  for  this  marriage.     The  hospital  was  a  work  of  penance. 

Many  pions  ladies  emulated  her  example.  Many  gave  money  but  no 
personal  service,  for  which  they  were  severely  reproved  by  St.  llierony- 
mus,  who  accused  them  of  weakness  and  selfishness  in  avoiding  the  sight 
of  their  afflicted  fellow-creatures.  When,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  cer- 
tain monkish  asceticism  made  its  appearance  in  the  church  of  Christ  and 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  works  became  prevalent,  the  care  of  the 
sick  became  a  binding  vocation.     Thus  arose  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
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-hooda  the  nembere  of  whidi  as  a  genera)  thing  took  the  tows  of  oelib- 
a^,  of  poverty  and  of  obedience.  One  of  these  was  the  brotherhood  of 
LaEaros  named  for  thai  Lacanis  who  lay  at  the  rich  man's  'gate. 

The  first  hosintals  in  Germany  were  erected  for  the  sick  of  leprosy, 
which,  during  the  middle  ages  was  preyalont  in  Europe  and  thought  to 
he  incurable.    Those  who  entered  generally  remained  during  life. 

It  is  a  beautiAil  feature  in  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  that  it  bestow- 
ed its  charities  particular^  upon  this  disease.  Many  Uulies  of  royal  or 
princely  femilies  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  sick  of  leprosy. 
In  the  person  of  St  Elizabeth  was  concentrated  in  a  certain  measure  the 
wh<^  high  value  the  church  laid  upon  such  works  of  love.  Elizabeth 
shows  in  herself  the  most  touching  picture  of  womanly  devotion,  but  al- 
so that  intensified  monkish  mortification  and  self-renunciation  which  char- 
acterizes the  piety  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  hospitals  received  their 
name  from  this  saint  and  have  guarded  her  ntemory  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  Crusades  rose  the  religious  order  of  8t.  John,  of  the  Tem- 
I^  and  of  the  Gennans  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  pilgrim,  and 
tend  the  poor  and  sick.  The  knights  of  these  orders  were  at  first  noble 
and  truly  serviceable  to  humanity,  but  they  became  in  time  the  boldest 
of  robbers. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  charity  hospitals  had  deteriorated  so  much 
there  was  a  general  prejudice  against  them.  Suther  found  it  in  many 
places  impossible  to  continue  their  existence.  The  most  however  were 
gradually  resumed. 

The  Napoleon  wars  rendered  it  necessary  to  add  greatly  to  the  number 
of  nurses,  and  of  hospitals.  The  following  extract  is  firom  the  report 
of  a  physician  of  that  time. 

"  The  formerly  well  tended  hospitals  were  delivered  over  to  paid  at- 
tendants mostly  without  morals,  principles  or  feeling.  It  was  necessary 
to  change  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  brandy  needed  for  the  sick  that 
the  nurses  might  not  drink  it  all  up.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  &ir  to  call  these 
creatures  unfeeling  ,for  they  felt  immediately  for  the  watches  and  purses  of 
the  sick.  The  patient  who  possessed  nothing  valuable,  was  of  coursa. 
mistreated,  while  the  possessor  of  money  was  flattered  and  fewned  on, 
nevertheless  it  was  the  habit  of  the  rich  to  die  before  the  poor.  If  the 
stationary  nurses  were  bad  the  marching  were  horrible.  They  were  of- 
ten picked  up  from  the  streets  where  they  led  liyes  of  laziness  and  thiev- 
ing ;  often  they  were  taken  from  prisons  and  galleys.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions the  very  refuse  of  humanity  were  chosen  to  that  office  for  which 
only  the  purest  and  tenderest  are  fit  The  ragged,  dirty  nurses  who 
bore  upon  their  brows  the  stamp  of  abandonment  spread  terror  and  horror 
on  the  way." 

At  last  the  hour,  when  the  poor  sick  were  to  be  given  into  better  hands, 
struck.    Napoleon  saw  that  all  the  care  of  hued  nurses  was  worse  than 
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nothing.  He  mmgfat  counsel  of  the  chnrch.  To  his  bittle-flelds  woe 
immediately  sent  congregations  of  weak  women.  Soon  after  the  reform- 
ation Vincent  Ton  PauU  had  founded,  the  l^sterhood  of  Gharitj.  In 
quiet  this  sisterhood  had  grown  and  had  taken  the  charge  of  many  hoa 
pitals  in  L  )rriin3.  They  hi  1  p-irtfi3 1  th3  hospitals  of  Catholic  Ynaob 
from  the  filth  of  the  Revolution.  Napoleon  III.  sent  them  after  his  arm- 
ies to  Italy  and  adorced  many  of  the  heroines  with  the  Crow  ni  the  Reli- 
gion of  honor.  There  are  now  many  institnti^ns  of  the  Sistem  of  Char- 
ity. The  Protestants  have  but  one  objection  to  them  that  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  in  proselyting. 

The  Bvangelical  churches  have  many  deaconesses  who  are  distingniBh- 
ed  from  the  Catholics  by  this  that  they  are  &r  from  claiming  merit  or 
salvation  on  account  of  their  works  of  mercy  but  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  love  from  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  who  first  loved  us  and 
gave  His  life  for  us. 

As  the  service,  however  requires  much  beside  devotk>n  and  self^soi- 
ffee,  instittttk>ns  for  instruction  are  necessary.  Such  educational  estab- 
lishments are  the  Deaconess  Houses  with  each  of  whidi  a  hospital  is  al- 
ways united.  Those  who  enter  have  to  undergo  a  longer  or  shorter  pro- 
bation, They  are  then  confirmed  solemnly  and  if  it  is  desired  sent  away, 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  public  hospitals,  in  prisons,  or  in  private  bmi- 
lies,  particularly  in  fitmilies  of  the  poor.  If  a  Deaconess  in  the  bithAd 
performance  of  her  duties  becomes  sick,  weak  or  old  she  finds  in  the  Dea« 
conesB  House  a  safe  and  sure  retreat  where  she  now  receives  the  tend- 
ance and  care  she  has  given  to  others.  The  pattern  of  aU  Deaconess 
Hoaios  is  Kaiserswerth  en  the  Rhine.  It  has  many  branch  institutions 
in  Germany,  one  in  Pittsburg,  and  many  in  England  founded  by  Florenoe 
Nightingale  who  received  her  training  in  Kaiserswerth. 


EXAMINATION  OP  TEACHERa 


Besides  the  text  book  examination,  we  submit  the  propriety  of  some- 
thing additional.  I  am  aware  there  is  no  law  enabling  the  examiner  to 
enforce  answers  in  the  department  proposed  ;  nor  would  we  insist  upon 
answers  where  reluctance  was  obvious, — ^yet  we  propose  the  askmg  of 
these  questions,  believing  the  very  <uking  in  many  cases  would  accom- 
plish the  end  proposed.    Some  of  these  questions  should  be  these : 

1.  Do  you  think  the  teacher  ought  ever  to  allow  himself  to  use  proe 
fime  or  vulgar  language  either  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils  or  elsewhers? 

a.  Should  the  teacher  use  tobacco  in  the  school  room  ? 
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8.  Shoalfl  the  tMcher  always  striTe  to  present,  in  his  own  person  and 
nannersy  a  tnodei  for  kisptqrihf 

4.  Do  you  attend  the  Institutes  and  Associations  (if  there  be  any),  ot 
yonr  County  ? 

G.  Do  you  read  any  works  on  the  Science  of  Teaching  ? 

6.  Do  you  read  any  School,  or  Eliiiealional  Journals  ? 

We  suggest  that  the  mere  presentation  of  these  and  kindred  qnestkma, 
together  with  the  accompanying  remarks  of  the  examiner,  will  do  much 
toward  the  end  proposed.  If  any  examiner  is  at  a  loss  as  to  the  how  of 
applying  these  questions,  we  would  suggest  the  writing  of  them  on  the 
black  board,  then  their  reading  by  the  examiner,  then  the  vote  by  the 
teachers  as  a  boiiy,  a  visible  vote, '  so  that  the  teachers  might  learn  the 
sentiments  of  their  co-laborers. 

We  submit  further,  the  propriety,  yea  the  necessity  of  examining  the 
teacher,  in  some  degree,  in  the  Theory  of  Teaching.  On  the  how  to  do 
this,  we  are  not  yet  quite  dear.  We  are  however  clear  on  the  sequences; 
first  of  which  would  bo  the  begetting  of  the-  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  patrons,  that  there  is  a  science  in  teaching. 

Secondly,  It  would  lop,  or  tend  to  lop  from  the  profession,  the  Step- 
ping-Stone-Teachers,  viz.,  those  who  make  teaching  a  stepping  ston* 
to  the  other  professions.  They  in  general  have  no  theory  of  ieaMngt 
hence  wonld  not  get  through  this  department  very  safely.  This  might 
8ometim3s  cut  off  the  worthy,  for  which  we  should  be  sorry,  but  usually^ 
the  unworthy,  a  result  which  both  the  profession  and  cause  demand. 

Without  elaborating  this  last  point,  we  may  say  that  we  honestly  be* 
lieve  that  both  the  profession  and  the  cause  of  education  demand  sneh 
examinations.  Further  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that  only  a  few  years  will 
elapse  until  this  department  will  form  an  essential  element  in  eierj  ex- 
amination. 

Examiners,  ( am  aware  there  is  a  very  slight  diflBculty  with  some  of 
you  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  namely,  you  are  not  practical  teachers  your- 
selves, hence  not  very  clear  in  the  Science  of  Teaching.  It  strikes  us, 
that  this  will  be  somewhat  in  the  way,  but  of  course  you  can  put  tha' 
blame  on  the  County  Commissioners  who  made  the  appointment  We 
know  one  county  in  which  the  teachers  propose  to  examine  the  examiner, 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  he  will  have  to  "  stand  from  under."  It  is 
a  pity  thftt  County  Commissioners  will  sulgect  their  friends  to  such 
trials.        Kespectfully  submitted.  H. 


A  manuscript  of  Johu  IIwm,  liitherto  unknown,  has  been  discovered  ia 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Prague. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  memory  is  to  be  honored  with  a  statue  in  Dublin. 
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A.  B.   BBMTON,   EDITOB. 

SOHOOL-MANAOBMENT.— No  7. 

In  concluding  this  series  on  School  Management  I  desire  to  make  some 
suggestions  on  several  topics,  each  of  which  is  deserving  of  more  ex- 
tended discussion  than  can  now  he  given.  It  is  not  supposed  by  the 
writer  that  the  whole  ground  sugges^tcd  by  the  caption,  **  School  Manage- 
ment/' has  been  surveyed  and  mapped  out  in  these  articles,  but  rather, 
that  a  small  portion  only  of  the  territory  has  been  examined  and  much  is 
left  to  other  explorers.  The  field  Is  largo  and  will  repay  the  diligent 
cultivator. 

1st  The  first  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is,  that  every  teacher 
should  be  alert  to  provide  as  far  as  he  can  for  the  comfort  of  his  srholars. 
This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  The  seats  should  be  so  arranged, 
especially  for  small  scholars,  that  they  may  experience  the  least  fatigue. 
Their  feet  shohld  touch  the  floor.  The  scats  also  should  be  provided 
with  suitable  backs.  By  making  some  stir  about  these  matters  and  in  a 
way  taking  the  part  of  the  scholars  against  avarice  or  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  Trustees,  a  teacher  will  become  endeared  to  those  benefitted  by 
his  efforts,  for  their  physical  comfort.  Nor  should  he  be  unwilling  to  tak^ 
the  scholars  into  his  confidence  and  counsels  for  making  the  school  room 
more  attractive  or  comfortable.  It  is  a  delicate  compliment  to  their  un- 
derstanding to  ask  their  advice  in  these  matters  of  improvement 

2nd.  The  teacher  should  feci  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  htdWi 
of  his  scholars. 

It  is  not  stating  the  case  too  strongly  when  we  affirm  that  injudicious 
management  at  school  often  lays  the  foundation  of  dangerous  diseases. 

Hence  ihe posture  of  the  student  should  always  command  the  attention 
of  the  teacher.  If  sitting,  allow  no  habitual  bending  over,  or  supporting 
the  head  with  the  hand,  having  the  shoulders  elevated  out  of  place.  It 
is  suicidal  to  compress  the  vital  organs  in  sitting,  by  bending  upon  them 
the  weight  of  the  shoulders.  And  in  standing,  there  can  be  no  clear,  dis- 
tinct vocalization  without  an  erect  posture,  with  the  shoulders  slightly 
thrown  back.  This  contributes  to  grace  of  motion  as  well  as  to  a  grace- 
All  elocution.  The  teacher  should  be  both  a  monitor  and  example  of 
what  is  correct  in  the  posture  and  carriage  of  the  person. 

The  health  of  scholars  too,  is  closely  connected  with  the  vcntUiOicn  of 
the  room.  The  lassitude  of  the  scholars  will  be  the  best  evidence  of  do- 
fective  ventilation.  Dullness  will  come  on,  if  the  air  is  not  replenished 
Mth  >  pure  supply.    There  is  danger  of  neglecting  this  daring  the  win- 
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ter  months,  but  natare  cannot  be  defranded   with  impnnitj  in  winter. 
anj  more  than  in  summer. 

The  teacher  especially  needs  pure  air,  for  without  it  he  soon  becomes 
hoarse  and  a  prey  to  pulmonary  disease.  A  close,  warm,  unventilated 
room  is  nearly  eqval  to  chloroform  in  superinducing  drowsiness  To  keep 
a  school  wide  awake  give  them  fresh  air  in  abundance. 

3d .  Moreover  in  order  to  manage  a  school  well,  it  is  essential  to  give 
full  employment  to  the  scholars.  From  much  experience  I  am  persua- 
ded that  one  of  the  best  aids  to  discipline  is  constant  employment.  If 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  can  be  engaged  on  his  work,  he  will  be  less  bkelj 
to  devise  mischief  and  annoy  the  teacher. 

This  is  almost  a  specific  in  the  case  of  those  called  bad  l.uys.  They 
are  such  generally  from  an  excess  of  activity  and  excitability.  Aim  to 
have  this  expended  upon  books,  and  should  you  succeed  they  become 
the  bright  boys  of  the  school. 

4th.  I  would  also  urge  that  an  exercise  in  vocal  music  if  possible  should 
close  the  day,  and  it  may  be  resorted  to  when  weariness  or  dullness 
comes  over  the  school.  Apart  from  the  benefit  of  this  exercise  as  a  means 
of  vocal  culture,  it  has  a  refining  and  moral  tendency  not  to  be  overlooked 
At  the  close  of  the  day  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  calm  the  excite- 
mant  anl  soften  the  asperities  that  have  baen  engendered  than  this  whole- 
someand  invigorating  exercise.  The  little  infelicities  of  school  asso- 
ciation may  oilen  be  removed  by  "  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  "  and 
all  evil  spirits  exorcised  as  was  the  evil  .spirits  of  Saul  by  the  strains  of 
David's   harp. 

5th.  L-vstly,  in  dismissing  school,  the  teacher  should  still  aim  to  secure 
order  and  decorum.  It  is  not  desirable  to  end  the  labors  of  the  day  with 
tumult  and  confusion.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  well  to  dismiss  school 
by  sections  of  seats,  or  perhaps  better  still  by  numbers  embracing  thoss 
of  the  same  age.  If  the  school  is  composed  of  forty  scholaas,  divide 
them  into  eight  classes  graduated  by  age,  and  dismiss  number  one,  two, 
etc.,  successively  until  the  whole  is  disposed  of.  The  advantages  of  some 
such  an  arrangement  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  reflect  upon  iL 

Here  too  is  a  moment  that  may  be  turned  to  account,  in  teaching;  es- 
pecially the  younger  ones,  how  to  take  leave  with  politeness,  by  bowing 
an  evening  adieu,  which  must  be  responded  to  by  the  teacher. 

<> 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

OmcE  OF  Superintendent,  Indianapolis,  Oct.  23d  1861. 


Editor  School  Journal. — Some  months  ago,  I  informed  your  read- 
ers of  my  official  visits,  which  I  had  just  commenced  under  most  favora- 
ble auspices.  Shortly  after  that  communication  our  country  was  plung- 
ed into  civil  war  by  the  rebellion  of  a  part  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
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Oar  Legislature  was  called  together,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  Capital 
during  the  Session,  as  some  changes  in  the  School  Law  were  to  bo  con- 
sidered. In  June  I  again  commenced  my  yisiting.  Out  of  respect  for 
education,  some  attended  my  meetings,  though  I  could  see  their  thoughts 
and  hearts  were  elsewhere.  After  the  battle  of  Mana*;sa.<«,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  was  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  my  appointments,  some  of  them, 
wboly  unattended.  I  thus  visited  twenty  counties.  Everywhere,  Coun- 
ty examiners,  auditors,  treasurers,  trustees,  directors  and  teachers  were 
enlisting,  or  in  some  way  assisting  in  the  patriotic  work  of  putting  down 
this  wicked  rebellion.  I  found  myself  for  the  time  being  the  fifth  wheel 
of  a  wagon — wholly  out  of  place,  so  for  as  the  work  of  an  educator  was 
concerned.  I  felt  that  my  calling  meetings,  and  imposing  myself  upon 
the  people  at  a  time  like  this,  was  insulting  to  them.  I  found  abund- 
ance of  work  to  do  in  each  county  looking  afler  the  material  part  of  our 
system.  The  State  Board  met  on  the  22nd  inst,  and  among  other  inat- 
ters  considered  the  policy  of  public  educational  meetings  on  my  appoint- 
ments. The  enclosed  extract  from  the  Daily  Journal  gives  you  their  ac- 
tion. Before  my  first  year  expires  1  shall  have  visited  every  county  in 
the  State ;  but  hereafter,  until  the  present  difficulties  are  over,  I  shall 
only  hold  educational  meetings  where  the  county  alone  makes  the  ap- 
pointment. I  shall  go  unheralded  from  county  to  county,  looking  after 
tha  finances.  I  hope  that  those  complaining  teachers  will  now  be  satis- 
fied as  to  why  I  do  not  hold  Institutes  in  their  counties.  Many  of  them 
I  fear  do  not  make  use  of  their  knowledge  of  mathematics,  when  think- 
ing of  the  work  they  should  require  of  the  Superintendent.  Some  think 
he  should  hold  an  Institute  of  a  week  in  every  county,  and  even  in  every 
township.  Thn^  are  ninety- three  counties  in  the  State,  and  over  one 
thousand  townships ;  and  yet  there  are  only  fifty -two  weeks  in  the  year. 
Indiana  contains  over  5,(XX)  more  square  miles  than  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  put 
together.  It  would  be  well  if  many  grumblers  would  think  of  this ;  and 
that  they  should  further  reflect,  that  we  must  have  a  General  Govern- 
ment before  we  have  a  State  Government,  and  without  a  State  Govern- 
ment there  can  be  no  school  system.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  hund- 
reds of  our  best  teachers  are  now  in  our  army,  battling  for  the  right,  and 
a  peace  that  shall  foster  and  promote  the  cause  of  Education  in  our  State. 
I  would  say  to  every  male  teacher,  shoulder  your  musket  and  off  to  the 
wars,  and  leave  the  education  of  the  children  to  the  ladies,  who  are  in 
eveiy  respect  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  work  than  men. 

Miles  J.  Flktchbr, 
X        Sup*t.  Pub.  Instruction. 

— We  have  not  room  for  the  article  from  tha  Daily  Journal,  alluded  to 
above,  or  we  should  insert  it.  In  substance  it  is  this  :  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  view  of  our  national  difficulties,  the 
Superintendent  was  directed  to  suspend  educational  appointments  for  the 
present,  but  to  carry  out,  with  energy  and  scrutiny,  that  part  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  investment  and  safety  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  sevenl 
•oanties ;  to  visit  as  many  educational  institutes  as  he  can,  and  comply 
with  such  appointments  as  may  be  made  for  him  as  far  as  possible. —  £d. 
School  Joubnal. 
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IHalhematieal    DeparlnieHf. 


OAMIRL  HlltKWOOIl,  MUTOR. 


Problem  No.  229.— Bt  A. 
What  connion  fraction  is  eqiuJ  to  the  circulatting  decimal  .9823529^1* 
1764705  ? 

Pboblkm  No.  231.— By  A. 
What  do  ibrty- three  degrees,  six  miautes,  and  twenty  leoonds  of  our 
circular  measure  amount  to  hy  the  French  system  ? 

Problbm  No.  232.— By  Q. 
Inscribe  the  maximum  rectangle  in  a  given  circular  ring. 

Problem  No.  233.— By  Q- 
Given  the  equations 

U>  find  the  value  of.  z  and  y. 

Pboblem  No.  234. 
Given  the  equations  

to  fhid  X  and  y. 

Problem  No.  235.— Br  P. 
Find  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  which  placed  in  a  given  conical  glass 
full  of  water,  shall  cause  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  to  overflow. 

Eesident   Editor's   Department. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

While  there  may  he  several  reasons  why  wo  should  expect  a  smaller 
attendance  than  usual  at  the  coming  meeting  of  our  State  Association, 
there  are  certainly  many  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  larger  attendance. 
True  the  general  derangement  of  affairs,  occasioned  by  the  war,  has  the 
effect  to  make  men  feel  less  able  to  incur  the  expense  of  attending  asso- 
ciations, conventions  &c.]  yet  after  all,  business  and  enterpxise  are  not 
sus^* ended,  but  simply  directed  to  new  objects  and  in  new  channeK 

Looking  to  the  recent  educational  meetings  in  sister  States,  and  to  In- 
stitates  in  our  own  State,  for  data  of  attendance,  we  have  much  to  en- 
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courage  the  hope  for  a  large  and  good  meeting  during  the  holidays.  The 
inducement  for  teachers  to  attend,  who  :ire  really  in  earnest  in  their  work 
and  desirous  of  improving  and  progressing,  is  mucli  superior  to  anything 
ever  presented  heretofore  in  this  State  at  lojust,  and  we  think  equal  to  the 
best  anywhere.  Read  carefully  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  coming 
meeting,  published  on  another  page,  and  see  how  completely  the  whole 
matter  of  schools,  up  and  down,  outside  and  inside,  mentally,  physically 
and  materially,  is  set  forth  for  consideration.  Everything  is  practical 
and  pertinent  to  the  hour ;  and  the  individuals  announced  for  the  va- 
rious special  exercises,  though  mostly  new  actors  in  the  Association,  are 
live  teachers  and  earnest  labcrere  in  the  gieat educational  field,  and  will 
do  their  part  well. 

We  do  hope  that  professional  interest,  as  well  as  professional  pride,  will 
bring  to  the  Association  many  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Let 
teachers  who  receive  this  Journal  show  the  announcement  to  others,  and 
see  if  there  is  not  something  among  the  many  excellent  things  proposed 
that  will  induce  them  to  attend.  h.  h.  t, 


HAMILTOX  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


The  Hamilton  County  Institute  met  pursuant  to  call  at  Noblesvillle, 
Aug.  6th,  1861 — being  the  third  held  in  the  County — and  continued  in 
session  one  week. 

The  Session  was  opened  by  Prof.  G.  W.  IIoss,  of  Indianapolis,  who 
presided  as  Superintendent. 

Classes  were  then  formed  and  successfully  conducted  in  Primary  Read- 
ing, Elocution \ry  Roaiing,  Mentiil  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  l^nglish 
Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  and  Algebra.  Methods  of  teaching 
Spelling,  Writing  and  Geography  were  presented,  though  no  classes  wtre 
regularly  formed. 

Instructors,  G.  W.  Hoss,  0.  C.  Lindley,  Isaac  Jones,  E.  G.  Martin, 
A.  H.  Cotlinan,   Miss  Maggie  Wann,  and  Cyrus  Smith. 

Though  the  number  nf  teachers  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  small,  there  was  a  daily  increase  in  number  and  interest,  so  that 
the  last  two  days  of  the  session  were  largely  attended,  and,  manifestly, 
a  growing  interest  was  felt  in  the  exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  regidar  class  exercise.  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss  delivered  a 
lecture  each  afternoon  before  the  Institute  on  Modes  of  Teaching.  These 
we  believe  constituted  an  important  feature  of  the  Institute,  being  emi- 
nently practical  and  instructive. 

Two  evening  lectures  were  delivered  before  a  public  audience,  by 
the  Sup3rint3ndent,  both  of  which  were  highly  interesting  and  instruct 
ire ;  showing  evidently  that  the  lecturer  had  given  his  subjects  deep  and 
carefiil  thought 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  session  a  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  to 
form  a  permanent  Institute  organization  for  the  county  ;  and  Isaac  Jones, 
£.  G.  Martin  and  Martha  Wilson  were  appointed  to  draft  an  essay  for  a 
constitution  and  produce  it  to  the  next  session. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  session  the  committee  appointed  &>r  that  pur- 
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pose  produced  an  essaj  of  a  comUtttiion,  which  was  adopted  and  roconred 
26  sigiiei-s. 

The  Insutute  then  organized  bj  electing  Isaac  Jones  President^  Zenas 
Carey  and  O.  C.  Lindley  Vice  Presidents,  Martha  Wilson  Secretary,  and 
A.  P.  Howe  Treasurer. 

The  following  resolutions  among  others  of  a  local  nature  were  adopted: 

1.  Kkrolvkd.  That  we,  the  toachcrs  of  Hamilton  Couniy  shall  ever  re- 
^rd  Education.  Moral,  Intellectual  and  Physical,  as  indiHpenaably  necoaaa- 
TT  to  republican  in^titudona,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  auperlativedaty  of 
all  (food  citizens,  and  every  lover  ol'  his  country  to  co-opcratc  with  teachers 
in  thia  great  and  good  wor It. 

2.  Resolved.   That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  Indiana  Scuool  Jour- 
nal aa  a  valuable  means  of  imparting  practical  inform ation  in  regard  to 
teaching,  and  the  dilfiiaion  of  useful   knowledge  generally.     Hence  wo  as 
toachcrti  should  feel  lea  personal  duty  to  use  our  efforts  to  extend  its  circu 
lation.  , 

8.  Resolved.  That  teachers  who,  through  indifference,  neglect  to  attind 
Teachers'  Institutes  in  their  own  Counties,  shov/  a  want  of  one  ensential  ele- 
ment of  a  good  teacbor:  namely,  the  disposition  to  sustain  and  elevate  the 
profession. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  Prof.  O.  W.  Hose,  of 
Indianapolis,  for  the  encouragement  he  has  extended  to  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tion in  tnis  County  by  attending  and  superintending  the  Institute. 

A  Social  Reunion  was  held  on  the  last  evening,  the  exercises  consist- 
ing of  essays,  miscellaneous  productions,  recitations,  toasts  and  respon- 
ses. It  was  a  pleasant  occasion,  in  which  the  teachers  generally  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  social  feelings.  It  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  teachers 
of  Hamilton  County. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  after  a  session  of  five  days,  leaving  an 
impression  on  all  who  attended  that  they  had  been  amply  repaid  for  the 
time  and  pains  they  had  taken. 


A  Report  of  the  Wayne  County  Taachars'  Institute  will  be  given  in 
the  December  No.    Mr.  A.  C.  Shortridge  will  edit  that  No. 

An  article  in  regard  to  the  Jennings  County  Institute  arrived  too  lata 
for  insertion  in  this  number.    It  will  hare  a  place  in  next. 

Moses  Soule,  formerly  of  Clinton,  Vermillion  Co.,  has  removed  to  Ful- 
ton, 111.,  and  now  occupies  the  chair  of  Disciplinarian,  and  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  in  Western  Union  College.  A  <»rcu- 
lar  of  this  institution,  sent  us  sometime  since  by  Mr.  S.,  has  just  found 
its  way  to  our  table,  having  got  into  the  wrong  box  in  our  P.  0.  We 
will  notice  it  agun. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  formerly  Principal  of  tlie  Yountsvillo  Academy,  has 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciencea  In  the  "  Tip- 
pecanoe Battleground  Institute,'*  and  has  accepted  the  position. 

W.  H,  Venable,of  the  Jennings  Academy,  writes,  Oct.  14: 
^•I  am  able  now  to  report  some  progress  in  this  section.    Yesterday  we 
had  a  Teachers' Association  at  the  Academy  Building,  and,  I  think,  with 
promising  prospects.    Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year,  and  theneit 
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meeting  appointed  for  Batlerville  on  the  Mcond  Saturdoy  in  Januarr. 

Onr  Rohool  here  is  moving  pleasantly  on.  The  total  attendance  Is  about 
180.  We  have  ffood  classes  m  Geometry,  Henkle^s  Univ.  Algebra,  Chemis- 
try. Latin  and  jrrench.  Daily  lessons  are  eiven  in  Spencorian  Penmanship 
and  Elocution  with  the  latest  improvements.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to 
ongafre  in  a  daily  spellinfr  exercise.  Vocal  music  lessons  are  given  twice  a 
waek,  and  wa  require  both  compositions  and  declamations. 

Onr  school  irovernmentis  estanlishcd  on  the  Selt-Beporting  System/^ 

Dr.  Lewis's  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education  will  open  its  second 
course   on  Jan^y  2nd  1S62.    Those  interested  can  send  to  him  for  a  circular. 

"Be  Sobrt  and  Quit;"— Prof.  II.,  in  wLcpe  article  on  Treep,  in  lastKo.,  the 
phrase — '  Classic  groves  of  Acaderaus'  was  printed,  *  Clas^io  groves  of  Acad- 
emies,' enjoins  upon  us  to  ''  be  sorry  and  quit''  We  will  venture  to  prom- 
ise this  only  on  these  conditions,  viz.,  that  the  Professor  will  iniprova 
his  hand-writing,  or  give  us  free  lessons  in  deciphering  hieroi;lyphics ;  other- 
wiM  we  may  violate  our  pledge.     g^JT See  *  Walks  and  Flowers.' 

PzHKANSHxr. — Mr.  J.  B.  Mallett,  editoif  of  the  Educationol  column  of  a 

Decatur  county  paper,  sends  a  printed-  article  on  the  subject  of  Penmanship, 

from  which  we  condense  a  few  items.    We  have  not  room    for  the    whole 

article. 
The  adoption  of  some  particular  system  of  penmanship  is  urged  upon 

teachers,  as  essential  to  progress  and  success  in  this  art.  The  *' Semi- Angu- 
lar" or  Spencerian  system  is  recommended.    Mr.  M.,  says: 

<<  I  have  observed  that  in  counties  where  a  single  system  is  mastered  and 
taught,  the  general  average  is  thirty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  those  whars 
•very  teacher  has  a  system  of  his  own. 

"Cannot  a  scheme  be  devised  by  which  teachers  generally  will  be  united 
in  a  method  of  teaching  writing,  and  thus  a  new  and  snccessfnl  quill-era  be 
inaugurated  ?    We  need  a  nucleus— a  beginning  point" 

He  then  proposes  that  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
in  July  next;  that  every  teacher  who  can  attend  prepare  a  nice  specimen  and 
bring  it  to  the  Institute,  nicely  framed;  and  thus  furninh  the  materials  with 
which  to  open  a  State  Writing  Gallery.  Those  who  could  not  attend  coald 
fbrward  their  specimens,  even  from  other  States. 

Those  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise  may  address  J.  B.  Mallett,  McCoy's 
Station,  Decatur  County,  Ind. 


.  BOOK,  NOTICES. 

Willson's  Rkadebs.— This  series  of  School  and  Family  Beaders  has  met 
with  sneha  cordial  reception  from  the  public  that  its  sncoess  is  domonstn- 
tsd beyond  question.  And  why  should  they  not  meet  with  favor!  There  is 
everything  to  recommend  them— simplicity,  natural  and  accurate  gradations, 
cheapness  and  complete  adaptation  to  any  condition  or  sphere,  which  can- 
not fail  to  secure  for  them  a  place  in  the  best  schools.  See  advertisement 
<m  second  page  of  cover. 
Allen's  Classical  Hand-Book.    Boston  :  Swan,  Brewer  A  Tileeon,    18fl. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  useful  synopsis  of  Classical  Geography, 
Chronology,  Mythology,  and  Antiquities  yet  published,  within  our  knowl- 
^ge.  The  sketches  are  very  brief  and  terse,  yet  sufficient  to  show  the  con- 
nection of  each  state  with  Universal  History.  It  contains  all  that  is  essen- 
tial in  a  reference  book,  which  it  is  mainly,  and  will  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
student  of  Ancient  Geography  and  History. 


THE 
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VOL.  VI.]    A.  C.  SHO&TBIDOE,  Editor  thu  month.    [VO.  12. 


OBJECT  TEACHING. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  a  better  servicfe,  in  this  article,  than  to  an- 
swer briefly  the  question  **  What  it  Ohjed  Teaching  ? 

True  object  teaching  is  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  It  trains 
the  eager  inquisitiTcness  of  children,  so  as  to  increase  the  appetite 
for  knowledge.  It  stimulates  the  desire  to  know,  and  thus  removes 
the  tedium  of  learning,  It  is  a  systematic  exercise  of  the  senses 
which  encourages  the  budding  intelligence  of  the  young  mind. 

Many -suppose  that  object  teaching  consists  ^n  the  giving  of  des- 
ultory and  promiscuous  lessons  jabout  the  common  things  of  every 
day  life,  embracing  all  manner  of  subjects,  animal,  vegeti^ble  and 
mineral,  from  Adam  to  the  Slavery  rebellion — ^given  without  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  arrangement,  or  well  defined  end,  except  it  may  be  the 
vague  idea  that  this  conglomeration  will  somehow  turn  into  instruc- 
tion. It  is  of  vital  importance  that  this  matter  be  well  understood  at 
the  very  outset.  Instruction  is  not  the  chief  aim  in  object  teaching; 
it  is  rather  that  of  development.  Instruction  is  only  the  means  em- 
ployed for  developing  the  child's  mind ;  and  the  teacher  should  have 
far  less  concern  about  the  amount  of  instruction  communicated  to 
the  child,  than  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind  in  observing,  thinking 
and  etpressing.  Development  is  a  gradual  process,  and  cannot  h% 
produced  by  experimental  jerks  with  lessons  on  all  kinds  of  objeets ; 
it  is  attained  by  steady,  uniform  and  systematic  progression. 

The  child's  mind  is  bewildered  and  weakened,  rather  than  devel- 
oped and  strengthened  by  desultory  and  promiscuous  lessors.  Hk 
desire  to  know  is  not  fostered  by  showing  him  through  a  whole  m«-s 
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seam  of  unconnected  things ;  but  father  by  leading  him  to  obeerre 
attentively  the  wonders  of  one  class  at  a  time.  Constant  variety, 
with  no  connection  between  the  objects,  prohibits  clearness  of  con- 
ception and  depth  of  knowledge.  Exact  and  clear  knowledge  of  a 
few  things  makes  the  possessor  more  intelligent  than  a  vague  and 
shallow  knowledge  of  many  things. 

Object  teaching  is  leading  the  child  so  to  observe  whatever  is 
about  him,  that  he  will  gain  knowledge  by  seeing,  hearing,  feeling, 
tasting,  smelling,  and  the  muscular  sense,  at  the  same  time  training 
him  to  represent  through  writing,  drawing,  acting  and  speaking, 
whatever  is  thus  learned.  Object  teaching  is  not  so  much  the  teach- 
ing of  science,  as  it  is  scienttfic  Uaching. 

To  show  a  child  a  piece  of  lead  and  tell  him  that  it  is  called  a 
metal,  or  mineral ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  that  it  is 
obtained  from  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  called  |[mines ;  that  it  is 
flexible,  heavy  and  fusible,  and  then  for  what  it  is  used — to  do  sH 
this  is  not  object  teaching.  It  may  put  the  child  in  possession  of 
certain  words,  which,  if  remembered,  will  enable  it  to  answer  your 
questions.  What  is  this  substance  called  ?  To  what  kingdom  does 
it  belong  ?  Where  is  it  obtained  ?  What  quality  does  it  possess  ? 
For  what  is  it  used  ?.  The  child  may  be  ^able  to  answer  all  these 
questions,  and  yet  its  mind  not  be  trained  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take 
up  any  other  object,  and  discover  for  itself  any  of  its  qualities.  Such 
a  process  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  without  development 
of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind< 

In  giving  an  object  lesson  on  lead,  the  teacher  should  first  let  the 
pupil  take  the  lead  into  its  own  hands,  examine  it,  tell  how  it  looks, 
how  it  feels,  what  is  its  color;  whether  heavy  or  light,  whether  it 
will  bend  easily,  and  to  mention  all  the  uses  that  it  knows  for  lead. 
When  the  child  says  the  lead  is  easily  bent,  the  teacher  tells  him 
thai  we  say  lead  is y^ari^/^  because  it  may  be  bent  easily.  He  then 
prints  the  word  flexible  on  the  blackboard  so  that  all  the  pupils  can  eee 
it,  read  it,  and  spell  it;  then  with  a  strip  of  tin,  paper  or  whalebone, 
be  shows  the  same  quality  in  other  objects. 

When  the  idea  oi  fiexihUUy  is  clearly  understood,  the  teacher  pro- 
ceeds to  explain/tv<t6/e  in  a  similar  manner.  A  piece  of  the  lead  is 
melted  in  the  fire;  or  by  the  candle.  The  word  printed  on  the  board 
as  before ;  then  other  objects  are  shown  to  be  fusible  by  melting 
them,  as  wax,  gum,  etc.  After  this  the  teacher  adds  those  fiicts 
which  the  child  cannot  learn  by  examining  the  object  itself,  as  for 
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what  it  IB  ufiedy  where  and  how  it  is  obtained,  etc. 

This  prooees  is  object  teaching,  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
how  it  would  soon  form  such  habits  of  systematic  obserration  aa 
would  enable  the  child  to  take  up  similar  objects,  and  by  its  own  ex- 
periments learn  all  its  leading  qualities.  This  process  does  not  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  memory  of  words  for  retaining  the  knowledge^ 
but  upon  the  memory  of  the  thing  itself,  which  will  readily  call  up 
all  the  &ct8  associated  with  it.  This  process  puts  the  child  in  pos*- 
session  oi  the  real  knowledge,  and  also  enables  it  to  remember  the 
needful  words  more  easily.  This  process  interests  the  child,  awa- 
kens a  desire  to  learn,  and  develops  its  powers  of  mind. — k.  a.  c. — 
New  York  Teacher^ 


CLASS  DRILL  IN  ORAL  SPELLING. 


bicie  c 


As  an  article  containing  many  practical  saggestions  on  the  subject  of 
Oral  Spelling,  we  commend  the  following  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana. 
Many  teachers  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  this  constant  driUing  in 
all  spelling  exercises.  That  it  is  the  only  possible  way  of  securing  thor- 
oughness in  this  branch,  is  our  experience. — ^Eo. 

In  teaching  spelling,  alwaye  have  a  high  standard.  As  a  general 
nde,  teachers  of  spelling  assign  too  many  words  for  a  lesson.  No 
more  words  should  be  assigned  than  a  scholar  can  fully  master  with 
reasonable  diligence.  Instead  of  being  able  to  spell  moet  of  the 
words  pronounced,  he  should  spell  every  word  with  accuracy  and 
certainty.  This  should  be  the  standard.  Anything  tess  than  this  is 
evidence  of  a  want  of  thoroughness.  If  scholars  know  they  can 
miss  ow  word  creditably  they  will  care  less  about  missing  two  or 
even  more.  I  have  known  teachers  to  fix  their  standard  even  lower 
than  one  word,  looking  upon  two  or  three  failures  in  fioice  as  many 
trials  as  very  creditable  spelling.  Indeed,  many  teachers  have  no 
standard  at  all.  I  am  aware  that  perfect  accuracy  cannot  be  secured 
in  classes  composed  of  scholars  of  unequal  attainments.  A  few 
faOures  may  be  made  to  occur.  Still  this  £ict  does  not  make  the 
standard  a  nominal  one.  Perfect  accuracy  is  the  aim  of  the  scholar; 
for  this  he  studies.  Even  one  failure  disappoints  and  nerves  him  to 
the  effort  "  to  do  better." 
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In  addition  to  the  nquirement  of  accuracy,  the  teacher  ehonld  se- 
cure the  spelling  oievtry  word  before  the  scholar  is  released  from  the 
task.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  The  failures  may  be  re- 
viewed at  the  close  of  the  lesson  or  at  a  given  time,  subsequently ; 
scholars  may  be  required  to  remember  every  failure  and  write  the 
woi:ds  missed  on  the  black-board.  These  words  may  be  kept  upon 
the  board,  spelled  daily,  and  finally  all  reviewed  weekly  or  monthly, 
or  both.  This  can  easily  be  done,  if  veiy  few  failures  occur,  and  in 
well  drilled  classes  this  will  always  be  secured.  Interest  your  schol- 
ars  in  spelling ;  be  interested  yourself ;  abhor  poor  spelling ,-  set  your 
face  against  it ;  and  good  spelling  will  crown  your  efforts. 

Permit  hut  one  trial  on  a  word.  The  once  very  common  error 
of  permitting  scholars — especially  young  scholars — to  try  a  second 
time,  before  regarding  their  efforts  a  failure,  is  even  more  ruinous  in 
its  influence,  than  a  low  standard  in  regard  to  the  number  of  words 
missed.  If  a  scholar  cannot  spell  a  word  correctly  the  first  time,  he 
does  not  know  its  orthogmphy.  A  success  or  a  failuie  after  that  is 
the  result  of  mere  guessing.  It  is  true  that  correct  spring  on  the 
first  trial  may  be  a  lucky  guess.  The  skillful  teacher,  however,  will 
soon  learn  to  detect  a  doubt  and  give  the  scholar  the  benefit  of  a  sec- 
ond guess  which  may  not  prove  so  fortunate. 

I  need  not  condemn  the  pernicious  habit  of  helping  scholars 
through  a  woitl  by  shakes  and  nods  of  the  head,  by  approving 
smiles  and  telling  frowns,  and  all  that  sort  of  folly.  Such  conduct 
s  a  vice  in  the  school -room  and  deserves  execration.  The  teacher 
guilty  of  it  ought  to  be  summarily  expelled  as  a  nuisance.  And  yet, 
I  have  seen  teachers  of  small  children  go  even  farther  than  this,  by 
actually  articulating  the  letters.  I  now  recall  one  or  two  instances 
of  examining  a  class  with  the  teacher  at  my  back  trying  to  telegraph 
what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  communicate  with  less  trouble  ! 

The  practice  of  permitting  scholars  to  assist  each  other  by  signs, 
whispering,  etc.,  makes  the  spelling  exercise  a  farce  and  a  mockery 
If  this  is  done  by  the  scholar  adroitly  and  deceitfully,  it  becomes  an 
abomination.  Such  an  exericse  might  very  properly  be  called  a  les- 
son in  lying  by  means  «f  spelling.  A  drill  in  spelling  should  throw 
a  scholar  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  resources,  comp]et«ly  and 
thoroughly.     There  iliould  be  no  guessing  or  assisting* 

Try  to  make  echolare  mtse.  The  custom  of  pronouncing  all  the 
words  of  a  spelling  lesson  in  order  and  each  word  but  ance^  is  a  doD 
and  almost  usetas  routine.    One  object  of  a  spelling  txercise  is  to 
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fix  the  exact  orthography  of  words  in  the  memory ;  to  *'  8et"  the 
impressioQS  received  during  study. 

Now  the  orthography  of  most  English  words  Is  natural  or  easy  ; 
other  words  are  spelt  artificially^  and  are  known  as  difficult  words 
The  orthography  of  the  word  men,  for  example,  is  natural,  and  is  re- 
membered without  special  effort ;  The  word  mien  on  the  contrary  is 
artificial  and  is  liable  to  be  misspelled.  These  difficult  words  in  each 
lesson  should  receive  the  most  attention.  They  should  be  pronoun- 
ced and  repronounced  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  each  schol- 
ar know  he  is  right  The  habit  of  saying  next,  only  when  a  word  Ls 
missed,  and  always  pronouncing  another  word  as  soon  as  the  last  is 
spelled  correctly,  should  be  avoided.  This  is  an  assistance  to  the 
scholar  and  destroys  self-reliance.  He  knows  from  the  last  scholar's 
spelling  how  not  to  spell  the  word  and  is  thus  assisted  to  spell  it  cor- 
rectly. 

Words  whether  spelled  correctly  or  incorrectly  should  often  be 
passed  to  other  scholars  and  always  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
one  scholar's  depending  upon  the  spelling  of  another.  I  regard  this 
an  important  suggestion.  The  best  teacher  of  oral  spelling  I  have 
ever  known,  was  very  skillful  in  this  direction.  "Next  "simply 
passed  the  word  to  another  for  his  spelling,  and  neither  the  tone  nor 
countenance  of  the  teacher  gave  a  trace  of  a  decision  as  to  the  last 
scholar's  effort.  *  *•  * 

Pronounce  the  words  correctly.  There  are  two  very  common  er- 
rors in  pronouncing  words.  One  consists  in  giving  a  [wrong  vowel 
eound  in  unaccented  syllables.  This  is  sometimes  done  humanely  (  ?  ) 
to  keep  scholars  from  missing.  The  word  grammar,  for  example, 
is  pronounced,  without  accent,  gram-mar ,  edible,  ed-t-ble ;  vanity, 
van-i-ty  ;  syllable,  syl-/a-ble,  etc.  Unless  a  scholar  is  deaf,  never 
repeat  a  syllable  by  itself. 

The  other  error  is  the  opposite  of  this  and  consists  in  munibling 
all  unaccented  syllables,  omitting  consonant  elements  and  reducing 
all  short  vowels  to  an  obscure  short  u^or  i.  The  word  excellent,  for 
example,  is  pronounced  ex-eul-unt ;  government,  ffov-ur-munt ;  sep- 
arate, sep-rit,  etc.  It  is  true  that  the  vowels  have  alike  the  sound  of 
short  u  in  many  words.  In  other  words,  however,  equally  if  not 
more  numerous,  each  of  these  vowels  has  its  own  short  sound,  though 
obscure.  The  voice  should  ^certainly  mark  the  difference  between 
these  short  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  whenever  such  difference 
exists. 
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Ererj  word  shotild  be  pronounced  in  a  spelling  exercise  preciselj 
as  It  would  be  spoken  in  distinct,  slew  reading.  The  voice 
sfaould  be  natural.      Avoid  the  "spelling  tone." 

Secure  the  correct  pranunciaHan  of  each  syllable.  I  urged  the 
importance  of  correct  syllabication  in  my  suggestions  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  spelling  lesson  ;  but  there  are  two  common  errors  in  oral 
spelling  which  deserve  special  notice. 

I  find  very  few  classes  taught  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of 
such  words  as  away,  afraid,  enough,  Italian,  etc.,  or  the  last  syllable 
of  pity,  lily,  many,  shadowy,  etc.  In  spelling  the  first  class  of  these 
words,  neither  syllable  is  pronounced.  In  speaking  these  words, 
what  element  represents  the  single  vowel  ?  This  sound  should  be 
given  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  in  spelling. 

It  is  also  quite  common  to  permit  scholars  to  pronounce  syllables 
incorrectly.  The  third  syllable  of  hypocrisy,  for  example,  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  eyllahle  with  i  long^  but  as  a  part  of  the  word  with  i 
short.  Now'each  syllable  should  be  pronounced  by  itself  precisely 
as  when  the  whole  word  is  spoken. 

Review  often  and  advance  slowly.  The  practice  of  taking  classes 
half  through  a  speller  every  term  is  a  great  mistake.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  class  can  spell  all  the  words  of  a  lesson,  the  next  minute  after 
closing  the  book,  is  no  evidence  the  same  can  be  done  in  one  week, 
one  day,  or  even  in  one  hour.  But  the  true  value  of  a  spelling  exer- 
cise depends  upon  the  permanency  of  its  infiuence.  If  lesson  after 
lesson  is  assigned,  spelled,  left  and  forgotten,  the  exercise  is  in  a  meas- 
ure profitless.  The  orthography  of  words  can  only  be  fixed  in  the 
memory  by  constant  and  persistent  reviews.  The  difficult  words  of 
the  preceding  lesson  or  lessons  should  be  brought  up  daily.  Nor  is 
this  enough.     Let  every  fifth  exercise  be  a  review  of  the  last  four. 

The  plan  of  examining  classes  upon  every  ten  lessons  of  the  spel- 
ler before  permitting  them  to  advance,  is  a  good  one.  The  test  should 
be  thorough  and  searching.  At  least,  mnety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
words  pronounced  should  be  spelled  correctly  as  a  condition  of  ad- 
vancement. If  a  perfect  standard  is  insisted  upon  in  each  daily  ex- 
ercise, not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  difficult  words  of  ten  les- 
sons should  be  missed  in  an  oral  test  or  examination.  Proceed  with 
the  next  ten  lessons  in  the  same  manner.  Review  and  examine. 
Then  review  the  preceding  ten  lessons  and  examine  the  class  on  the 
twenty  lessons.  Then  advance  ten  more  lessons,  reviewing  and  ex- 
aming  as  before.     Drill,  drill,  drill. 


STUDENT  LIFE. 

▲   PXN-FAINTXD   PANORAMA — SCEKB   SLCOND. 

Despondency. 

The  student's  brow  is  sad.  Severe  thought  ha.s  blanched  bis  face.. 
His  thin  hand  rests  upon  the  pages  of  his  book.  He  looks  out  upon 
the  still  stars.     "A  poet  has  said  this  is  the  time  for  study, 

*  When  heaven's  light 
Pours  itself  on  the  page,  like  prophecy 
On  time,  unglooming  all  its  mighty  meanings.' " 

It  may  be  so.  fiuc  nrhy  this  striving  to  know  ?  Why  this  throb- 
bing of  brain  and  shooting  agony  of  overtaxed  eye  ?  Ge,  books  1 
The  preacher  said  right,  "Much  Study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh;" 
— ^a  weariness,  and  only  this. 

What  have  I  gained  by  these  many  hours  and  .  days  of  applica- 
tion ?  My  mind  to  other  minds  is  but  a  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 
to  yonder  burning  stars  in  Heaven.  The  more  I  strive  to  grasp  the 
less  I  gain.  Mine,  mine,  alas,  is  not  the  scholar's  crown,  mine  not 
a  chamber  in  the  temple  of  excellence,  nor  a  word  of  praise  from 
the  lips  of  Fame.  I'll  strive  no  more  ;  I'll  leave  the  dusty  i*ough 
ways  of  science  for  the  toilsome  race  of  more  ambitious,  more  suc- 
cessful labors.  I'll  sit  beside  the  rough  ways  and  laugh  at  the  strug- 
gles  of  those  who  choose  to  strive.  What  do  they  win  at  best  ? 
Only  indeterminate  glimpses  of  giorious  fields  that  only  God  can 
survey. 

Yet,  'tis  true,  these  glimpse8,'though  indetermniate  are  of  glorious 
fields.  I  cannot  sit  down  here.  On,  on,  my  insatiate  soul  says-— on  I 
Body,  I  hate  you  for  that  you  are  tired  and  faint.  Brain,  Brain  ,arou8e 
— ^grasp  out  with  firmer  grasp — ^seize  ye  these  truths  that  men  have 
written  in  books.  Is  there  not  Omnipotence  enough  in  thee  to  un- 
derstand what  other  brain  hath  known  ?  Work — for  I  must  wring 
from  the  pages  of  these  books  the  bloodof  thought  that  pulses  hereT* 

Vain  effort.  Poor  Student — thy  spent  powers  must  be  restored 
by  rest.  Something  is  stronger  than  thy  will.  It  is  Fate — ^Fate 
the  All-Limiter.  Poor  Student — I  see  the  gloom  gathering  more 
darkly  on  thy  face.  I  mark  the  pained  convulsions  on  thy  throut 
and  seethe  struggles  to  keep  back  the  tears.  Fate  conquers.  The 
cloudbursts;  the  tears  fall.  It  was  a  brave  contest,  noble  boy:; 
a  long,  hard  struggle  to  be  Superhuman — ^to  climb  above  the  batUe- 
ments  of  Fate  and  "breathe  the  fire  of  the  immoi-tals," 
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All  braye  bouIs  so  strive.  Not  all  brave  souls, — only  tihe  bravest 
oi  brave  souls.     And  all    are  sometime  overcome  by  Despondency. 

Let  the  tears  fall.  Let  great  darkness  brood  over  your  soul ; — it 
will  be  like  night  to  the  earth,  nuiking  morning  possible.  Your  soul- 
morning  will  be  all  the  more  radiant  and  beautiful. 

Now,  out  upon  the  sky,  a  heavy  and  gray  and  gloomy  cloud  wi- 
dens and  thickens  and  blots  out  every  star. 

Maon,  sad  wind ;  dole  out  your  grief  Oh  rain  ;  tree,  out  m  the 
dark,  shiver  through  all  your  leaves  ;  clock  in  the  lonesome,  distant 
spire,  strike  one, — two, — three. 

The  weary  student  slumbers  in  his  chair. 

Vkenok,  Nov.  1861. 


THE  TEACHER'S  MISSION. 

1.  A  Comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  or  the  truevUt- 
sion  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  teacher's  work  to  deal  with  the  ten- 
der and  plastic  minds  of  youth  ;  to  guide  and  direct  them  ;  to  mold 
and  fashion  them  ;  to  lead  and  lure  them  through  the  **  devious 
paths  of  childhood,"  and  rightly  equip  them  for  the  duties  of  life 
— ^for  true  manhood — for  active  and  useful  service.  It  is  for  the 
teacher  to  determine,  to  a  very  great  extent,  what  shall  be  the  fd- 
ture  condition  and  inJSuence  of  his  pupils.  If  he  is  earnest,  faithful, 
wise  and  judicious,  he  will  daily  impart  such  training  and  instruct- 
ion as  will  tend  to  expand  the  being  of  the  youth  under  his  charge^ 
into  useful  and  virtuous  action.  What  he  is,  what  he  eaye  and  what 
he  does  will  be  manifested  in  the  lives  of  his  pupils.  Indeed  he  will 
live  in  them  and  through  them,  so  that  he  will  be  largely  account- 
able, under  God,  for  their  future  action.  What  a  responsibility, 
then,  has  the  teacher !  And  a  proper  sense  of  this  responsibility  is 
essential  to  success, — ^indeed,  it  is  the  foundation  of  success. 

2.  Enthusiasm.  No  man  can  be  successful  in  any  calling  unless 
he  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,— and  in  order  to  have  this 
he  must  feel  that  his  work  is  an  important  one,  a  work  worthy  of  all 
his  talents,  energies  and  efforts.  John  Milton  said,  **  U  two  angels 
were  to  be  sent  from  Heaven,  the  one  to  be  monarch  of  an  empire, 
and  the  other  to  be  a  chimney  sweep*  the  diffeience  m  their  minds 
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would  not  be  the  Tulue  of  a  straw."  The  idea  was  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  true  importance  of  the  work  assigned  would  entii-ely  en- 
gross the  mind  and  capacities  of  the  agent  called  to  its  performance. 
This  spirit  should  inspire  the  teacher.  He  should  feel — and  cer- 
tainly he  may  feel — that  his  mission  is  not  only  an  honorable  one, 
but  that  it  is  highly  important,  and  with  this  spirft  and  feeling  he 
should,  with  all  his  heart  and  powers,  devote  himself  to  the  prose- 
cution of  required  duties.  Then  he  will  possess  enthusiasm,  or 
rather  enthusiasm  will  possess  him,  and  if  his  zeal  is  tempei'ed  with 
knowledge  and  modified  by  common  sense,  his  labors  will  be  crowned 
with  abundant  success.  Teacher,  have  you  this  enthusiasm  ?  If 
you  have  not  you  are  not  thoroughly  equipped  for  your  work  and 
you  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  the  best  results.  Do  you  ask  how 
you  shall  secure  it  ?  In  answer  wo  would  say,  meditate  much  and 
often  upon  the  nature  and  bearing  of  your  work.  Instead  of  lock- 
ing upon  your  pupils  as  so  many  heedlcoS  youth  over  whom  y»» 
are  to  hold  a  sort  of  control  a  fe»v  hours  daily,  regard  them  as  so 
many  deathless  and  priceless  gems  which  you  are  so  to  fashion  and 
polish  that  they  will  become  both  useful  and  ornamental  parts  in  the 
great  frame-work  of  society. 

3.  Profesiional  feeling,  and  ij  possible,  professional  traininfk, 
Too  many  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  who  have  no  feelings  or 
sympathies  in  common  with  others^ engaged  in  the  same  work.  They 
isolate  themselves  and  nny  nothing,  do  nothing,  think  nothing  for  thft 
general  good  of  their  ciilling.  They  are  supremely  selfish  and' se- 
cluded, and  nhe  profession  receives  no  benefit  from  their  efforts. 
We  believe  that  the  best  good  of  the  profession  demands  special  pro- 
fessional training,  and  that  such  training,  rightly  given,  will  tend  to 
promote  true  pmtessional  spirit  and  feeling.  The  clergyman,  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  each  and  all  pursue  a  special  course  of  study 
to  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties.  The  teacher  quite  as  much 
needs  special  preparatory  training,  and  yet,  until  within  a  few  years, 
no  attentioa  has  been  given  to  the  subject.  We  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  a  professional  course  ^)f  study  will  be  deemed  as  essen- 
tial for  the  teacher  as  for  either  of  the  other  professions. — Connect' 
icut  Common  School  Journal. 


The  expense  of  gradaating  at  Oxford  is  ordinarily  about  $5000. 
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GLEANINGS. 

Be  Truthful  to  Children.  — Some  people  tell  lies  to  children, 
with  a  view  oi  enjoying  a  laugh  at  their  credulity.  This  is  to  make 
a  mock  at  sin,  and  they  are  fools  who  do  it.  The  tendency  in  a 
child,  is  to  believe  whatever  is  told,  is  of  God  for  good. —  It  is 
lovely.  It  seems  a  shadow  of  primeval  innocence  glancing  by. 
We  should  reverence  a  child's  simplicity.  Touch  it  only  with  truth. 
Be  not  the  first  to  quench  that  lovely  truthfulness  by  falsehood. — R. 
L  Schoolmaster, 

Give  Children  Light.  —  A  baby  can  no  more  flourish  in  the 
dark,  than  can  a  flower.  Like  the  flower  it  needs  ihe  sunshine,  and 
should  like  it  have  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  You  need  not  fear 
its  eyes  will  be  injured  if  the  sun  shines  in  its  face,  and  when  you 
take  it  out  to  ride,  unless  the  sun  be  coming  down  very  strong,  do 
not  cover  its  face  with  the  carriage  top. 

An  open  window,  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  coming  in,  will 
be  good  for  the  little  one.  After  its  morning  bath,  on  a  hot  summer 
day,  to  lay  it  down  near  the  window,  quite  nude,  and  let  it  be  for 
some  minutes  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  early  morning  sun  may 
fell  upon  its  skin, — will  give  it  new  life. 

No  room  is  fit  for  a  nursery,  unless  it  is  wctt  up  from  the  ground, 
well  ventilated  and  sunned.  If  it  has  the  morning  sun  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage.—  Zevds*  New  Oymnasttci. 

Singing.  —  The  effect  of  music  is  powerful.  In  a  school  it  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  cheerfulness  and  to  help  discipline.  It  also  fur- 
nishes a  very  pleasant  relaxation  from  study.  Wherever  it  has  been 
feith  fully  and  systematically  tried,  with  well  qualified  instructors,  it 
meets  with  general  commendation.  To  unite  in  singing  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  school,  seems  to  compose  the  mind  and  fit  it  for  study ;  and 
to  sing  at  the  close  of  the  school,  when  the  perplexities  and  duties 
of  the  day  are  over,  tends  to  allay  all  irritable  feeling ; — to  unite 
hearts ;  to  bring  rays  of  sunshine  to  clouded  countenances,  and 
make  the  associations  of  the  school  room  pleasant  and  inviting. — 
Maine  Teacher. 


The  author  thinks  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  common  notion 

of  instruction,  as  if  science  were   to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like 

'er  into  a  cistern  that  passively  waits  to  receive  all   that  comes. 
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The  growth  of  knowledge  we  rather  think  to  resemble  the  growth 
of  fruit ;  however  external  caueea  may  in  somQ  degree  co-operate, 
it  is  the  internal  vigor  and  virtue  of  the  tree  that  must  ripen  the 
pieces  to  their  just  maturity. — JSarrig  in  the  preface  to  his  ffertnee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  produce  men 
practiced  in  business^  wiih  enlarged  minds  and  correct  judgments, 
and  men  of  learning  not  unversed  in  the  world.  Now  as  to  our 
practical  men,  they  owe  their  knowledge^  not  to  their  education,  bui 
to  the  necessities  of  life  ;  all  they  have  ever  learned  at  school  they 
hare  long  since  forgotten  and  very  little  regret;  and  as  to  our  learned 
men — they  are  what  ihey  are. 

But  how  great,  I  would  ask,  is  the  learning  the  youth  can  bear 
away  from  school,  however  you  may  facilitate  its  acquisition  ?  So 
minute  a  fraction  of  that  he  must  afterward  acquire,  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  mention.  The  importance  of  school  education,  then,  can 
never  consist  as  much  in  what  it  teaches,  as  in  (he  method  it  usee, 
and  to  which  from  boyhood  it  accustoms  the  man  for  acquiring  and 
giving  certainty  to  knowledge  and  putting  that  knowledge  to  use. — 
OiUhne  of  a  System  of  NcUianal  JElucaiton. 

True  Culture. — Alas  !  how  many  examples  are  now  present  to 
memory  of  young  men  the  nlost  anxiously  and  expensively  be- 
school-mastered,  be-tutored,  be-lectured,  anythiug  but  educated; 
who  have  received  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill,  strength, 
and  courage ;  varnished,  rather  than  polished  ;  perilously  over-civ- 
ilized, and  most  pitiably  uncultivated!  and  all  from  inattention  to  the 
method  dictated  by  Nature  herself,  to  the  simple  truth  that  as  the 
forms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  time  and  living  knowl- 
edge proceed  from  within ;  that  it  may  be  trained,  supported,  fed, 
excited,  but  can  never  be  infused  or  impressed. — Coleridge, 

For  it  is  in  knowledge  as  it  is  in  plants  ;  if  you  mean  to  use  the 
plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  roots ;  but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it  to 
grow,  then  it  is  more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots  than  slips.  So  the 
delivery  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  now  used,  is,  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees 
without  the  roots,  good  for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for  the  planter. 
But  if  you  wiU  have  science  grow,  it  is  less  matter  for  the  shaft  or 
body  of  the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to  the  taking  up  of  the  roots. — 
Lord  Bacon, 
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DEVOTIDNESS. 

ThoM  who  are  engaged  in  amy  cause  should  be  zealous  in  propor- 
ti#n  to  the  importance  of  th#  work  to  be  accomplished.  If  it  is  a 
oamse  in  which  more  persons  are  interested  than  any  other,  it  should 
have  more  zealous  advocates  than  any  other.  It  the  wel&re  of  ev- 
ery Meaiber  of  community  is  more  or  less  depending  on  the  suc- 
cess of  aa  enterprise,  it  is  certainly  an  important  one,  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  its  promotion,  should  work  vigorously  ia  fiiv#r  of  it 
Such  a  work  we  believe  is  the  teacher's.  He,  therefore,  who  ukes 
upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of  this  calling  should  ooasider  wdl 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  him.  He  should  enter  upon  it  in 
the  full  belief,  that  to  properly  educate  a  human  being  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  but  one  of  the  moet  responsible  tasks  he 
could  undertake 

To  say  nothing  of  the  many  who  enter  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing for  the  time  being,  hoping  soon  to  find  some  more  agreeable  and 
profitable  employment,  and  those  who  enter  it  because  it  has  been 
found  that  they  are  unfit  for  anything  else  ;  we  are  convinced  that 
too  many  of  those  who  adopt  it  as  a  profession,  are  not  awake  to  the 
great  importance  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  its  duties.  We  can- 
not here  specify  particulars,  but  what  we  wish  to  say  is,  that  there 
is  not  euough  real  devotedness, —  there  is  a  great  want  of  this  most 
essential  ingi-edient.  A  teacher  whose  heart  is  not  wholly  ia  the 
work  need  not  expect  much  good  as  the  result  of  his  efforts.  To  be 
a  successful  teacher  in  the  fullest  sense,  something  more  than  Msm 
scholarship  is  necessary.  He  should  feel  that  the  undertaking  is  so 
great  and  the  result  so  important,  that  nothing  short  of  hit  entire 
time  and  all  the  ability  he  can  bring  to  bear,  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  discharge  its  duties  properly.  How  is  it  in  fhct !  Of 
the  thousands  in  our  State  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  how  nuiny 
are  wanting  in  the  projier  qualificatious  ?  How  many  have  never 
read  even  ten  pages  of  any  standard  work  on  the  Theory  amd  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching ,  or  have  ever  paid  one  dime  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  a  well  conducted  Journal  of  Education  ?  Our  Munty  Ex- 
aminers could  probably  tell  how  small  th#  number.  K«twithstand- 
ing  the  standard  of  qualifications  has  advanced  much  in  the  last  few 
years,  are  there  not,  in  almost  every  county,  scores  of  school  keep- 
ers who  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  writings  of  Milton,  Addison,  Gold- 
H^j^h,  Hume  or  Gibson  ?    Any  one  of  this  number,  too,  would  con- 
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eider  it  an  insult,  to  be  told  that  he  does  mot  understand  his  vernac- 
ular well  enough  to  explain  any  ordinary  lesson  in  a  fourth  or  fifth 
reader.  Or  that  he  is  not  in  possession  of  even  a  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  any  one  branch  of  science.  Such  teachers  nerer  secure  the 
confidence  of  pupils,  or  the  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  community. 
The  devoted  teacher  usually  secures  both. 

In  conclusion  we  say  to  all,  be  zealous  in  this  your  chosen  occu- 
pation,— avail  yourselves  of  every  possible  help, — such  as  journals, 
books  on  Theory  and  Practice,  Institutes  and  Associations. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  a  time,  when  those  of  you  who 
follow  this  advice,  will  be  amply  rewarded.  We  are  equally  confi- 
dent that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  those  of  you  who  do  not,  will 
be  tumbled  overboard  by  the  County  Ex«imicers. 


[Concluded  from  page  859.] 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

IL 


fi 


Or  Sibilant  or  Hisaiiie  SouNns. — These  are  made  by  the  passage 
of  the  braath  through  the  mouth  without  voice  from  the  larynx. 

20.  j6^  heard  in  sisters  &c.  Force  the  breath  through  a  small  crevice 
between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  gums,  auking  a  sharp  hiss 
or  whistling.    This  is  the  sound  of  «  or  c  soft|  as  in  sit,  city  &c. 

21.  8hf  as  heard  in  ship  &c.  Flatten  the  hiss  of «  (20),  by  raising  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  toward  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  depressing  the  tip 
of  it,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  aperture  for  the  breath  and  its  flattened  sound 
or  whistle  is  represented  by  eh  in  sfu^  ti  in  tenninational — ^tion. 

22.  1% as  heard  in  thid^tkeme  &c.  Make  a  similar  hiss  (21),  between 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  flattened  and  the  points  of  the  upper  teeth  for  th  in 
iheonf,  hreath  &c, 

23.  ^  as  heard  in  fife,  fist  &c.  Make  aflat,  hisffing  sound  by  pressin;^ 
the  breath  between  the  lower  lip  and  the  points  of  the  upper  teeth  in  I 
the  sound  of  /  as  in  fewy  giraffe  &c.,  will  be  heard. 

Mixtures. — There  are  four  of  these  prodneed  by  oombming  the  fi>ur 
hisses,  with  sound  or  voice  firom  the  larynx. 

24.  7  as  heard  in  2«xl  or  tf  heard  in  measure.  The  hiss  of  »  (20),  com- 
Uned  with  sound  from  the  larynx,  is  represented  by  0  in  gmerd^  X  in  Z^ 
ma  &c. 

26.  J^  as  heard  in  glcacUr  &c.    The  sound  of  th  (21),  with  vome  from 
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the  larynx  is  that  of  i  in  otcfrv^  or  $  in  Idiutrt  &c. 

26.  2%  as  heard  in  ihJa,  The  sound  of  ^  in  iSliemt  (22)  with  sonnd 
from  the  larynx,  is  that  of  ih  in  ihem^  thine  &c, 

27.  V  as  heard  in  voice  &c.  The  hiss  of/  (23)  with  sound  from  the 
larynx,  is  that  of  v  heard  in  vow^  wave  ver,  &c. 

Some  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  descriptioDS 
from  the  different  positions  of  the  tongue  in  producing  the  mixtures  from 
that  assumed  for  the  corresponding  hisses,  as  for  z  in  teal  and  s  in  mi^ 
bat  let  them  notice  that  this  is  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  larynx,  even 
in  the  mildest  whisper  or  breath  sound,  whereas,  a  is  formed  by  merely 
blowing  from  the  lungs. 

It  may  be  best  to  observe  that  dififorent  pofiitioBS  of  the  oi^gans  eC 
speech  are  resorted  to  by  such  as  have  organs  imperfectly  formed  or  oth- 
erwise defective  as  the  loss  of  ieeSi^  Obstructions  of  the  noae  &c.,  as  for  in- 
stance, great  snuff  takers,  for  "John  is  coming,  "  will  say  **  Jod  is  cob- 
big." 

28.  ^as  heard  in  ham^  dh^  hah.  Let  the  larynx  be  open  for  breathing 
or  making  sound,  then  commence  any  vowel  sound  while  it  is  open. 
The  thoratic  effort  necessary  to  commence  sound  in  the  open  larynx  or 
suddenly  to  check  or  stop  it,  is  represented  by  h  Every  iota  of  sound 
that  is  made  in  uttering  ha^  hah  or  ah  &c.,  is  the  sound  of  a  as  heard  in 
man^  and  nothing  else.  The  most  soft  or  hard  breathing  that  can  be 
heard,  is  invariably  a  vowel  sound,  whether  commenced  in  the  open  hr- 
y  nx  by  the  thoratic  effort  represented  by  A,  or  by  a  soft  and  delicate  open- 
ing of  the  closed  larynx.  Sound  ate  and  hate  or  aU  and  haU  slowly  and 
alternately  and  the  opening  of  the  larynx  may  be  distinctly  peroeiyed  is 
the  beginning  of  ate  and  aU  and  that  all  sound  is  that  of  the  rowel,  and 
Airther  that  without  a  thoratic  effort,  voice  oan  neither  be  commenced 
nor  terminated  in  the  open  larynx.  H  therefore  represents  the  energy  or 
effort  of  the  whoKf  thorax,  with  its  infinitude  of  weavings  and  interwcav- 
ings  of  muscles,  ramifications  of  tubes,  its  cells  and  air  vessels,  whichan 
the  foundation  or  bases  of  all  breathing,  voice  or  sound,  and  thus  in  lan- 
guage as  o  in  man,  fat,  is  the  name  of  the  Deity,  B  represents  dhvne 
energy  from  which  all  language  is,  and  honoe  the  addition  of  A  to  the 
names  of  Jbram  and  Sarai,  represented  divine  energy  vouchsafed  te 
them. 

m. 

UTriBAKCB. 

It  was  said  above  that  all  things  proceed  from  God,  the  Creator  and 
sostainer  of  the  Universe.  So,  in  image,  language,  whioh  represents,  or 
^A^i  be  made  to  represent,  all  things  and  all  combinatioBS  of  thingi^ 
oonmenoes  with  the  utterance  of  that  sound,  which  in  language  is  the 
ncnie  or  representative  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  whole.  This  is  the 
fondamental  sound  of  all  human  language,  which  in  written  laoguage  is 


represented  by  a  as  heard  in  tbe  word  man,  the  only  sound  that  the  hu- 
man larynx  is  capable  of  nttering,  as  the  oo  is  the  only  sound  the  human 
lips  contracted  for  whistling  is  capable  of  producing.  This  contraction 
of  the  lips  being  necessarily  open,  h  always  precedes  every  commence- 
ment of  the  oo^hooha  all  that  is  heard,  nnless  the  natural  hoo^  is  moduh^ 
ted  into  hee  or  some  other  sound  by  interior  positions. 

The  utterance  of  vowel  sounds,  which  takes  place  through  the  mouth, 
the  primary  lingual  passage  alone,  shows  them  to  be  primary  sounds, 
The  nasals  uttered  through  the  nose,  the  secondary  lingual  passage  alone, 
have  a  secondary  position  only.  The  gutturals  stand  next  to  the  nasals 
and  are  second  secondary  and  the  mutes  farthest  off.  The  semi-vowelt 
are  second  prinuiry  in  position,  the  mixtures  third,  and  the  sibilants  ht 
thest  off  or  lowest  in  the  mouth  or  primary  category,  all  which  is  proved 
by  positional  evidence  produced  in  our  last  essay. 

All  the  organs  of  speech  are  external  of  the  larynx  and  all  sounds 
modulated  by  them  represent  in  and  of  themselves,  finite  created  thingpi. 
The  lungs  and  thorax  represent  the  infinite  Creator,  and  the  breath  His 
spirit.  The  voice  of  the  larynx  represents  his  first  motion  and  is  funda- 
mental to  all  language  as  that  first  motion  was  the  beginning  o  f  all  crea- 
tion, and  the  highest  conception  we  can  have  of  creative  action.  Hence 
the  process  of  creating  was  in  the  out  spoken  Word  of  God.  Man  is 
the  crown  of  creation,  and  holds  in  creation  the  same  position  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spirit  of  €K>d,  as  the  utterance  of  tbe  word  representing  the 
human  species,  holds  to  the  primary  fundamental  sound  of  language.  By 
this  we  may  accurately  judge  of  the  religious  quality  or  characteristics 
of  any  and  every  nation.  For  instance  in  the  English  language  which 
we  shall  hereafter  prove  to  be  the  most  scientific  and  highest  elevated 
language  of  earth,  the  human  species  is  designated  by  the  word  man. 
This  is  as  nearly  the  fundamental  as  it  can  be.  jSf  is  a  primary  secondary 
sound.  A  is  fundamental,  and  n  second  secondary.  We  cannot  eonoeive 
of  a  word  that  can  designate  the  species  claiming  a  higher  position,  or 
nearer  the  simple  fundamental  /i,  representing  the  spirit  of  Qod.  In 
agreement  with  this  the  people  of  no  language  of  earth,  have  ever  ex- 
hibited so  much  of  the  spirit  of  God,  as  have  those  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  evidenced  by  their  Bible,  tract,  and  other  charitable  so- 
cieties. Adam^  the  first  designation  of  the  human  species,  is  far  below 
our  word  man,  as  were  the  first  nations  in  munificence.  The  Phomme  of 
the  French,  show  them  to  be  possessed  of  little  religious  stability. 

These  ideas  are  correct,  as  every  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  close  ob- 
servation, and  by  reference  to  instinctive  utterances  of  sound.  Lambs 
are  the  very  apex  of  animal  creation  by  which  the  Lord  Himself  is  rap- 
resented.  They  never  utter  any  sound  lower  than  mo,  the  next  above 
our  word  man,  but  as  they  leave  their  innocency  in  growing  up,  their  m 
slides  down  to  the  corresponding  guttural  h,  and  their  ma  becomes  ba, 
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The  J  could  n^ver  get  lower  and  represent  as  sheep  do,  the  tnie  church 
Qurist  The  distressing  cough  of  sheep,  hah^  shows  the  divine  power  or 
energy  represented  by  A,  that  accompanies,  surrounds  and  protects  the 
distressed  followers  of  Christ.  The  young  of  kine  say  ma,  much  as 
lambs  do,  but  getting  older  and  becoming  less  innocent  than  sheep,  to 
which  their  longer  and  more  voracious  jaws  correspond,  their  ma  slides 
down  to  moo.  The  howling  and  barking  of  dogs,  the  wawling  and  mew- 
ing of  cats  and  neighing  of  horses  are  still  lower  utterances. 

The  diphthongal  sound  of  i  heard  in  vital  and  y  as  heard  in  try^  are 
both  corruptions.  The  true  and  original  sound  of  both  these  letters,  is 
that  heard  in  pin,  and  in  truly.  Y\&  merely  the  Greek  form  of  i  orj,  both 
which  were  once  j.  The  sound  tluit  resembles  the  combination  of  dsh, 
or  soft  g,  usually  given  to  J,  Ls  quite  a  deviation  from  its  original  sound 
which  was  that  of  short  e.  Thus  Jehovah  is  now  more  properly  spelled 
Yehovah  or  rather  yhovah,  as  it  ought  to  be  sounded.  Thus  Jah,  is,  or 
ought  to  be  sounded  yah  and  lam  (Ex.  iii  14),  more  properly  written, 
lam  sounded  yamor  e  am.  The  y  orj  in  this  category  signifies  the  iden- 
tity or  personality  of  the  lam,  a  His  spirit  descending  into  creation  and 
m  its  production  of  created  forms  therein  !  Jah  or  yah  represents,  j  or  y 
divine  identity,  a  His  spirit  descending  into  cnytion  and  h  divine  eneigy 
or  power  by  which  forms  were  produced,  became  incarnate  and  redemp- 
tion perfected.  Thus  in  the  utterance  of  this  divine  name  or  character. 
Is  included  both  creation  and  redemption.  Jehovah  is  a  grei^  name,  bat 
ftr  below  them. 

1  am,  as  used  by  us  in  the  English  language,  represents  i,  my  identity 
or  self-hood,  am,  my  existence  or  state  of  being.  Maii  is  to  all  creation,  in 
every  grade  and  variety,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  what  the  teeth  of 
he  threshing  machine,  by  which  all  the  threshing  is  actually  done,  is  to 
the  whole  machine  and  all  its  fixtures,  both  active  and  stationary.  Bj^ 
and  through  rational  man,  as  the  machine  by  means  of  its  teeth  threshes 
g^aan,  does  the  whole  creation  do  the  work  of  God  and  thus  glorify  Him. 
As  the  teeth  of  the  threshing  machine  represents  man,  who  could  thresh 
grain  without  a  machine,  so  man  represents  God  in  creation  who  could, 
without  man,  do  His  own  work  and  thus  promote  His  own  glory  without 
obligation  to  man  or  any  part  of  creation.  But  by  virtue  of  man's  be- 
ing permitted  to  represent  Otod  in  creation  in  promoting  his  own  high 
destiny,  for  which  privilege  he  is  under  an  eternal  weight  of  obligations, 
it  is  that  he  is  permitted  to  assume  the  name  of  God  and  say  in  reference 
to  himself,  I  am.  This  expression  whenever  used  by  man  in  reference 
to  himself  has  the  character,  and  ought  to  have  the  force  of  an  oath  of 
anegiance  to  God.  J.  S.  W. 


It  has  been  decided  not  to  adihit  children  nnder  Hve  years  of  age  into 
the  Boston  Fablio  Schools. 
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SELF  THOUGHT. 

Deab  Journal. —  I  have  thought  that  the  systems  of  instniotion  in 
our  country  are  calculated,  in  many  respects,  to  repress  thought.  Books 
are  studied  not  too  much,  but  too  exclusively.  It  would  certainly  seem* 
that  to  be  educated  according  to  the  popular  estimation  is^  to  be  &miliar 
with  books,  to  read  French,  to  demonstrate  English.  We  believe  men- 
too  often  estimate  their  own  knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  others  by 
the  mmher  of  books  they  have  read.  It  is  our  opinion  that  books  should 
not  only  be  read  but  carefully  studied  as  they  certainly  are  the  reservoirs 
of  the  learning  of  ages,  the  veins  through  which  circulate  the  life-blood 
of  thought 

In  them  we  view  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
mind.  They  are  like  the  mines  of  California  rich  with  the  purest  ore— 
yes  with  the  ore  of  intellect,  whore  all  may  dig  and  grow  rich. 

We  love  books,  we  have  a  passion  for  them,  around  them  cluster  our 
fondest  feelings.  They  tell  us  tales  of  beauty  and  interest,  of  grandeur  and 
glory.  With  them  as  vrith  the  wand  we  touch  the  past,  and  it  springs 
from  the  tomb  instinct  with  life.  Yes  they  open  to  us  new  avenues  of 
thought  and  show  us  higher  and  wider  fields  of  contempiation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  books  alone  ever  made  a  profound  scholar  nor 
an  original  thinker.  Great  men  it  is  true  have  made  books,  but  we  are 
slow  to  believe  that  books  alone  ever  made  great  men.  The  world's 
great  men  were  not  mere  readers  of  books,  but  were  thinkers. 

There  is  a  significant  truth  that  many  idlers  in  school  become  distin- 
guished in  after  life.  It  is  not  that  they  idled,  but  it  is  because  they 
learned  to  develop  and  depend  upon  their  own  intellectual  resources. 
They  forged  the  facts  they  gathered  in  the  furnace  of  their  own  minds — 
they  worked  their  own  thought-quarries  and  the  future  did  homage  to 
the  intellectual  monuments  which  they  wer^  thus  enabled  to  erect  for 
themselves. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  school  system  should  give  more  prominence 
to  the  culture  of  self-thought.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  think.  It 
is  a  fiu^t  that  we  can  boast  of  many  pupils  in  school,  but  can  we  boast  of 
many  thinkers  ?  We  often  hear  teachers  speak  of  teaching  their  pupil? 
to  speak,  but  teachers  should  remember  that  before  their  pupils  can  be* 
come  good  speakers,  they  must  be  thinkers.  We  believe  it  is  a  lack  of 
thought  and  not  a  want  of  language  that  makes  it  so  very  difficult  to  be- 
come a  good  speaker.  Every  school  should  have  its  class  in  original  re- 
flection as  well  as  its  class  in  Latin  and  Geometry.  Teach  the  pupils 
that  they  have  well-springs  of  thot^ht  within  themselves,  and  also  how 
to  draw  water  firom  those  living  fountains.  Fraternally, 

Indianapolis,  Sept.  21..  1861.  C.  Smith. 

Vol.  e.  A. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

Much  has  been  writtMi  and  i^poken  upon  the  subject  of  "Piictical 
Teaching/'  and  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  Tarious  branches^  of  gOT- 
erning,  and  crowding  students  to  their  highest  power  of  atAunmenta. 
But  rarely  do  we  see  much  on  the  subject  of  School  Hygiene,  or  eTon 
Physical  Culture. 

One  needs  only  to  visit  most  of  our  school  houses,  and  then  enter  the 
schools,  to  see  that  this  part  of  education  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
builders,  nor  understood  by  the  teachers.  Parents  are  usually  satisfied 
if  the  scholars  axe  "  made  to  learn,''  and  teachers  suppose  they  have  done 
their  duty,  and  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mission,  if  they  adTanee 
their  students  at  the  greatest  possible  rate.  Were  man  an  intellectual  be- 
ing only,  such  an  idea  woul4  answer  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  But 
of  what  avail  is  all  the  mental  training,  if  obtained  at  the  cost  of  bodily 
powers,  and  physical  energy?  Who  has  not  seen  the  pale  &ced,  frail 
child,  taxed  to  his  highest  mental  energy — ^parents  and  teachers  boasting 
of  his  precocity  and  flattering  his  vanity,  by  frequent  exhibitions  of  his 
attainments  f  The  true  educator,  will  regard  the  healthful  development 
of  the  body,  of  no  less  importance  than  mental  growth.  Sound  lungs, 
and  well  trained  vocal  organs,  are  objects  of  cultivation  no  less  than  mem- 
ory or  the  reasoning  powers. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  a  life  is  shortened  by  indiscretion  of 
parents  and  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers.  In  their  anxiety 
to  see  mental  growth,  they  enervate  and  destroy  the  vital  energies  of  the 
body. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  small  school -room,  sufficient  to  hold  twenty-five 
scholars,  crammed  with  fifty.  A  stove  in  the  center  heated  excessively; 
low  ceiling ;  no  facilities  for  the  egress  of  the  heated,  noxious  vapors  ris- 
ing from  the  fifty  lungs  and  bodies  of  the  inmates.  Some  par-boiled 
others  cold.  Teacher  and  pupils  soon  become  uneasy,  stupid.  Scholars 
fitful,  turbulent  and  disorderly.  The  cold  clammy  sweat  rolls  off  the 
face  of  the  vexed  and  worried  teacher,  little  imagining  that  a  noxious  at- 
mosphere is  poisoning  his  body,  and  the  bodies  of  his  pupils — stupefying 
their  minds  and  destroying  their  nervous  energy ;  and  will  in  many  cases 
induce  premature  death  or  protracted  and  painful  disease.  Every  teacher 
should  know  that  every  human  being  needs  each  moment  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  pure  air,  to  oxygenate  his  blood  without  which  he  cannot  long  be 
deprived  with  impunity.  Proper  facilities  for  ventilation  should  be  pro- 
Tided  in  every  school-room,  and  then  teachers  should  know  how  and 
when  to  apply  them.  The  noxious  atmosphere  should  not  only  have  a 
ready  exit,  but  fresh  new  air  should  constantly  enter,  keying  up  a  uni- 
form current 
Colds,  coughs  and  fevers  are  often  contracted  in  school-rooms. 
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little  knowledge  rightly  used  bj  the  teacher,  might  prevent  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  their  use  in  respiration,  and  an- 
imal life,  and  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  are  indispensable  to  the  highest 
suoocss  of  the  educator. 

Much  injury  is  also  done  scholars  by  allowing  them  to  occupy  uncom- 
fortable seats,  improper  positions,  and  long  and  tedious  sittings  in  rooms 
whero  the  air  may  be  kept  pure  and  healthful.  They  are  allowed  to  se- 
lect their  own  positions,  in  studying  and  sitting,  often  just  what  ihay 
should  not  Students  under  twelve  years  of  age  should  have  recess  every 
hour,  in  the  open  air,  of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes;  and  be  encouraged 
to  active,  lively  exercise  during  that  time.  In  an  experience  of  years 
^vith  from  500  to  1000  scholars,  daily  in  charge,  scholars  under  twelve 
years  of  age  were  allowed  two  recesses,  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  and  then 
were  dismissed  ten  minutes  before  the  older  department.  And  we  have 
never  seen  reasons  for  giving  less  recess,  and  are  confident  better  prog- 
ress was  made,  and  finer  order  secured  than  could  have  been  by  any 
other  practice.  The  position  of  the  scholars  has  much  importance  and 
should  receive  especial  attention  from  the  teacher. 

North  Madison,  Ind.  J.  H. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 


The  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  educatiim,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  States,  cities,  and 
countries  now  feel»  as  they  have  never  felt  before,  that  the  strongest  bonds 
that  unite  the  inhabitants,  and  give  power,  stability,  and  character  to  a 
government  or  people,  are  intelligence,  virtue,  and  religion.  Nor  is  this 
true  only  of  Christian  countries.  Nations  that  have  for  centuries  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  the  despot,  are  beginning  to  warm  into  new  life,  and 
aspire  to  a  higher  position  in  the  scale  of  being.  As  the  light  begins  to 
penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  which  for  ages  have  shroudecl 
them  like  the  pall  of  death,  they  begin  to  realize  how  abject  their  condi- 
tion, and  to  feel  that  if  they  are  ever  to  become  Men,  they  must  have  the 
ciTilizatioa  and  religion  that  the  most  enlightened  enjoy. 

This  spirit  of  progress  is  now  developing  itself  in  science,  art,  and  lit- 
erature, with  untiring  industry,  indomitable  perseverence,  and  great  in- 
telligence. We  see  this  in  the  periodical  and  other  publications  of  the 
day ;  in  scientific  discoveries,  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  use- 
fal  arts ;  and  in  the  lectures,  addresses,  essays,  and  discussion  of  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  other  educational  associations,  at  their  annual  meetings. 
^BroMyn  School  Bqwi. 
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Practical    Teaching. 


A.   R.   BEKTON,   EDITOR. 

GRAMMAR— No.  1. 


It  has  boen  asserted  by  some  one  that  Arithmetic  is  the  premier  among 
the  studies  of  the  Common  School.  This  implies  the  existence  of  a  study 
that  may  be  styled  Sfwereign  in  the  curriculum  oft  he  fichool.  Were  I  cal- 
led upon  to  designate  this  Sovereign  study,  I  would  pronounce  it  to  be, 
the  study  of  language,  the  beginning  of  which  is  Grammar. 

It  has  been  much  in  fashion  to  declaim  against  the  study  of  Grammar, 
on  account  of  its  ima^ned  inutility,  and  the  praise  ot  other  branches, 
called  by  way  of  eminence  j^rac^/caZ,  has  been  without  limit  or  stint.  At 
present,  it  is  not  ourjpurpose  to  offer  a  defence  of  the  relative  utility  of 
grammatical  study,  but  our  object  will  bs  to  state  some  considerations, 
that  should  guide  a  teacher  in  the  choice  of  a  text-book,  and  to  make 
some  suggestions  respecting  the  method  of  teaching  Grammar. 

Grammar  claims  to  bo  both  a  science  and  an  art  As  a  science  there- 
fore, it  has  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  constitution  of  the  hu. 
man  mind,  in  its  laws  of  thought  and^expression,  alone  makes  this  science 
possible. 

Language  is  designed  to  express  emotions  and  the  operations  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  hence  the  laws  of  language  must  conform  to  the  laws  of 
mind.  Whatever  is  true  and  universal  in  the  latter,  must  find  its  count- 
erpart in  the  other.  This  is  the  broad  bosison  which  grammatical  sci* 
ence  is  built,  identifying  itself  more  closely  than  any  other  science,  with 
the  operations  of  intellect.  Hence  language  may  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing in  itself  the  best  psychology,  and  whatever  importance  we  may  attach 
to  the  investigation  of  the  activities  ef  the  human  mind,  the  same  must 
be  accorded  to  the  study  of  language.  | 

The  inscription,  over  the  portal  of  the  temple  of  the  Delphian  Appollo 
was,  "  Know  thyselli''  a  precept  of  divine  excellence.  It  has  been  well 
argued  by  Cicero,  that  it  could  not  mean,  know  thy  stature  and  figure, 
for  lh3seare  not  essentially  "  thyself^''  but  it  means  "Xosce  animum  tiram" 
-i-Know  thy  mind— otherwise  it  would  not  be  of  so  much  depth  of 
meaning,  as  that  it  should  be  ascribed  to  God.  Now  in  order  to  know 
ourselves — ^the  laws  and  operations  of  tho  human  mind — ^there  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  study  of  language.  Hence  every  teacher  for  his  own 
benefit,  should  be  an  ardent  student  of  this  branch,  and  should  strive  to 
inspire  a  love  for  it  among  those  under  his  charge. 

If  it  be  true  as  we  have  argued,  that  the  science  of  grammar  is  foun- 
ded in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  follows  that  the  law  and  zneth- 
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ods  of  this  study  cannot  be  arbitrary,  or  estaWisherl  by  the  dicta  of  any 
mdividuals.  Grammar  will  not  then  so  much  express  what  wo  conceive 
ought  to  be  as  what  is,  and  the  proper  duty  of  the  ^^rammarian  will  be 
not  to  invent,  but  to  investigate  «and  classify  laws  that  nro  universal  and 
immutable.  Then  Grammar  falls  into  the  category  of  inductive  Science, 
and  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  principles  pertaining  to 
human  thought. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  there  is  but  one  true  system  of  Gram- 
miar.  The  nam^s  of  Authors  miy  hi  "  L^gion,"but  th:;  system  is  one  and 
invariable.  Hence  that  specious  tittle  "  A  new  system  of  Grammar  "  is 
always  delusive.  If  it  is  a  Grammar  at  all,  it  must  embrace  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  all  Grammars.  It  may  be  new  in  j^iving  simplicity  lo 
what  was  before  complicated  ;  in  its  an-angement  it  may  be  new ;  in  its 
definitions  it  maj'-  bo  more  comprehensive  and  exact,  for  in  all  these  mat- 
ters improvement  may  be  made,  but  to  make  a  new  sf/sfem  is  a  work  be- 
yond any  effort  of  man,  however  Titanic  he  may  be. 

Plato  well  observes  that  reason  and  discourse  are  one,  and  until  we  can 
change  the  principles'of  reason,  thoso  of  discours3  must  remain  alike  un- 
changeable. 

There  is  often  much  perplexity  among  teachers,  with  respect  to  the 
best  text  book  on  Grammar.  In  making  some  suggestions  respecting  the 
matter  of  a  text  book  I  would  observe  first  that  the  excellence  of  a  work 
is  relative — relative  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  scholar.  The 
same  book  would  be  unsuited  to  all  grades  of  intellect.  As  the  study 
of  Grammar  is  less  mechanical  than  that  of  any  other  branch,  it  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  development  before  the  study  can  Ixj  com- 
menced with  profit.  AVe  learn  in  early  life  most  by  observation  and 
hence  those  studies  that  are  essentially  dependent  on  this  faculty  will  then 
be  most  easily  acquired.  For  this  reason  teachers  should  not  encourage 
scholars  to  begin  this  work  too  soon,  and  when  they  do  begin,  a  book 
should  be  selected  with  judicious  care. 

The  prominent  qualities  of  a  good  Grammar  I  take  to  be,  natural  order 
in  its  arrangement ;  clear,  concise  yet  comprehensive  definitions  and  rules; 
the  avoiding  of  perplexing  technicalities,  and  strained  tonstructions  ;  ac- 
curate diction;  adaptation  of  rules  to  the  idioms  of  the  language  ;  and 
examples  illustrating  every  principle. 

It  is  but  candid  to  say  that  most  of  the  Grammars  now  in  use  have, 
some  one  of  these,  in  phrenological  parlance,  largely  developed.  The 
most  deserving  would  be  that  one,  which  should  combine  all  these  excel- 
lencies in  the  highest  degree. 

The  importance  of  a  natural  order  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  when 
he  considers  that  there  is  an  order  in   thought ;  that  we  pass  with  case 
from  the  simple  to  the  ccuplex,  from  the  clear  to  what  is  abstruse. 
But  the  science  of  Grammar  is  built  up  hy  definitions,  and  in  respect 
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to  these  no  gimmmAr  maj  be  pronounoed  absolutely  perfect,  and  perhaps 
such  perfection  is  unattainaUe.  Definiiions  and  rules  are  designed  for 
constant  application,  and  hence  they  should  be  constructed  with  compre- 
hensive simplicity.  This  doubtless  is  difficult,  but  in  this  will  appear  the 
skill  of  an  Author.  It  is  a  great  annoyance  to  a  teacher  to  give  a  defini- 
tion or  rule  made  for  the  case  in  hand,  and  find  that  it  docs  not  suit.  At 
once  he  is  compelled  to  criticise  the  author,  and  to  give  the  impression  to 
the  beginner,  that  the  science  of  Grammar  is  yet  unsettled  in  its  princi- 
ples. It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  how  this  obviously  just  requirement, 
with  respect  to  rules  and  definitions,  is  violated  by  the  most  reputable 
grammarians ,  but  it  may  bo  more  convenient  to  do  so  when  we  treat  of 
ihe  methods  of  Teaching  the  Science. 

True  Science  aims  to  simplify,  hence  all  unintelligible  and  meaningless 
expressions  will  be  avoided.  It  would  be  impossible  to  unfold  with  pre- 
cision a  science  like  grammar  without  the  use  of  technical  terms,  but  these 
should  always  be  used  in  the  same  signification  and  with  appropriateness. 
If  a  technical  word  obscures  the  idea  rather  than  throws  light  upon  it^ 
the  term  should  at  once  be  discarded. 

Hut  one  of  the  most  difiicult  things  to  meet  with,  in  a  grammarian,  is  a 
simple  method  of  construction.  It  is  the  custom  af  many  grammarians 
to  adapt  the  language  to  their  gmnunars,  and  not  the  grammar  to  the  lan- 
guage. Their  system  is  made  inflexible,  and  the  language  plastic ;  and 
into  what  fantastic  shapes  it  is  sometimes  molded.  And  for  what?  Sim- 
ply that  it  may  be  parsed.  The  idioms  of  the  language  are  changed  and 
mutilated  in  order  that  somebody's  gi-ammar  may  be  quoted  as  authority. 
Those  doing  this  have  forgotten,  or  never  knew,  that  the  language  as  ex- 
isting, is  authority  for  the  grammar,  and  not  the  grammar  for  the  language. 

Accuracy  of  diction  is  also  an  essential  element  of  a  good  text-book. 
As  little  would  we  esteem  the  teacher  of  music  who  persistently  violated 
the  common  rules  of  his  art,  as  we  could  that  author  on  grammar  who 
by  his  diction  continually  blundered  in  application  of  the  principles  that 
he  professes  to  teach. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  characteristics  which  we  have  mentioned 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  treatise  on  grammar,  but  that  every  princi 
pie  should  bo  elucidated  by  appropriate  examples.  Exercises  on  every 
topic  should  be  sufficiently  copious  to  fix  a  clear  and  ineffaceable  impress- 
ion upon  the  mind.  Thus  the  study  will  become  'practical  while  giving 
the  theoretical  view. 

Having  presented  some  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  science  of 
Gmmmar,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  text-book,  we  reserve  the 
method  of  teaching  for  subsequent  consideratic  n. 


The  anticipated  cost  of  railroads  in  progress  in  India  is  $250,000,000. 
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DANIEL  KlllKWtKM),  hDiTUK.; 

Pboblek  No.  236. — From  the  Mathematical  Miscellany. 
In  a  giyen  semicircle,  it  is  required  to  inscribe  the  greatest  isosceles  tri-* 
angle,  having  its  vertex  in  the  extremity  of  the  diameter,  and  one  of 
its  equal  sides  coinciding  with  the  diameter. 

Problem  No.  237.— By  Q. 
In  a  given  hemisphere  it  is  required  to  inscribe  the  greatest  right  cole, 
having  its  vertex  in  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  hemisphere. 

Problbm^No.  238.— By  Q. 
37  lbs.  of  tin  lose  5  lbs.  in  water,  and  23  lbs.  of  lead  lose  2  lbs.  in  wa^ 
ter ;  a  composition  of  tin  and  lead  weighing  120  lbs.  loses  14  lbs.  in  wa- 
ter.   How  muchjjdoesjthis  composition  contain  of  each  metal  ? 

Problem  No.  239.— By  Q. 
A  cylindric  vessel  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  partly  filled  with  wine,  is 
inclined  till  the  horizontal  surface  of.  the  fluid  leaves  8  eight  inches  of  the 
bottom  dry,  and  meets  the  side  of  the  vessel  24  inches  from  the  bottom  ; 
required  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  wine  in  the  vessel. 

Problem  No.  235. 
Find  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  which  placed  in  a  given  conical  glass 
full  of  water,  shall  cause  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  to  overflow. 

SoLUTioiT. — By  a. 
Let  a  =  the  depth  of  the  cone, 
r  =  the  radius  of  its  base, 
c  =  the  slant  hight, 
and     »  =-  the  radius  of  the  sphere; 
then    r  :  c  : :  a?  :  cjc  _-.  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  sphere  to  the 

7        ex 
vertex  of  the  cone,  a  —  —  =  its  vertical  distance  from  the  top  of  the  glass 

ex  r 

and  a  +  z  —  —  =  the  hight  of  the  segment  immersed  in  water.    Now 

r 
the  solidity  of  the  spherical  segment  is  found  by  the  following  rule:-^ 

"3rmi  tJiree  times  ths  diameter  of  the  sphere,  subtract  twice  tJte  hight  of  the 
segment;  multiply  ihe  remainder  by  the  square  of  the  highly  and  Aat product 
hy  .6238."  ^ 

Hence  .5236(4a;  —  2a  -J j  (a+  x  —  -  j  *  =   the  solidity  of  a 
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segment  =  a  maximum.    Diflferentiating  and  reducing,  we  find 

arc 


X  =  - 


Remarli, — Wlien  a  =    6  inches,  and  r  =  2}4  inches,  this  problem  be- 
comes the  27th  in  Robinson's  Calculus,  Art.  29. 

— <>— 

Becident   Editor's    Department. 


Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  College,  died  on  the 
5th  ult.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  an  able  and  highly  esteemed 
teacher. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Stowits,  one  of  New  York's  best  teachers,  an  able  and  elo- 
quent lecturer,  will  visit  our  Association,  deliver  and  address,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions.  Mr.  Stowits  was  recently  presented  with  an 
elegantly  framed  picture  of  the  class  of  graduates,  at  the  closing  exerci- 
S3S  of  his  school  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  address  to  the  class  is  spoken  of 
b^v  the  Buflalo  papers  as  a  masterly  effort,  able  and  eloquent 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  Department 
of  Practical  Teachings,  conducted  by  Pres.  Benton,  as  it  commends  itself 
to  all  who  s5e  it.  To  us,  having  again  engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of 
the  profession,  it  has  baen  of  great  interest  and  benefit,— emphatically 
the  word  in  time  fitly  spoken.  Why  has  Prof.  B.  had  no  assistance  ? 
Are  there  no  other  teachers  in  Indiana  who  can  write  articles  for  the 
school  room  ? 

\\v  !vrtT  under  obligations  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore,  of  Torre  Haute,  for  the 
nimcs  of  several  new  subscribers  to  the  School  Journal.  Mr.  M 
writes  that  he  obtained  them  at  the  ofiBceof  the  County  Examiner,  Col 
Eilwanls^  who  generously  relinquished  his  fee  for  examination  on  this  con- 
dition. Would  that  many  other  examiners  hud  some  of  his  professional 
muX  and  generosity.  The  examiner  of  Marion  county  also  i-emcmbers 
the  JouuxAL  when  he  examines  teachers. 

We  Iml  the  promise  of  an  illustrated  article  on  School  Gymnastics 
from  Br.  Lewis,  of  the  Normal  Institute,  for  this  No.,  but  from  some 
cause  he  hp^  failed  to  send  it.  Possibly  we  may  get  it  for  the  Jan.  No. 
We  hope  m. 

An  ai'ticie  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Vater,  on  the  "  Cramming  versus  the  Draw- 
ing out  Syatcm,"  is  in  type,  but  deferred  to  next  No.  for  want  of  space. 
^Hg  Jovr^al  was  almost  made  up  when  it  was  received. 


^ 
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FALL  APPOnTIOXMENT  OF  SCHOOL  REVE^TUE. 


Wo  have  before  us  tlie  Second  Semi-Annual  Apportionment  of  School 
Eevcnue,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  year  1861. 
It  embraces  the  delinquent  tax,  the  Uquor  license,  the  unclaimed  fees, 
and  the  interest  on  school  fund  collected  since  the  spring  reports.  The 
$25,000  alluded  to  in  the  118th  section  of  the  school  law  will  not  be  ad- 
ded until  the  coming  year,  as  the  revenue  from  which  it  is  to  be  dorived 
is  yet  to  be  collected. 

This  apportionment  \a  made  upon  the  same  basis  of  enumeration  as 
the  spring  apportionment.  The  total  amount  collected  from  school  tax 
is  $  50,088  5i) ;  from  interest  of  common  school  funds,  S  27,855  84: ;  from 
liquor  license,  S  '^Jo^l^b  00 ;  from  unclaimed  fees,  $  761  15  ;  total  for  ap- 
portionment, $  105,768  60. 

The  distributive  share  apportioned  to  each  county,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
is  as  follows : 


Adams,      $  778  20. 
Allen.  2,605  60. 

Bartholomew,  1,480  20. 


199  40. 

318  80. 

1,2JK)  80. 

550  40. 

\m  80. 

1,258  20. 
1,440  40. 
970  40. 
1.167  00. 
709  80. 
1,049  0(J. 


Benton. 
Blackfor;!, 
Boone, 
Brown, 
Carroll, 
Cass, 
Clark, 
Clay, 
Clinton, 
Crawford, 
Daviess, 

Dearborn,  1,882  80. 
Decatur,  1.358  80. 
Dekalb,  1,111 40. 
Delaware,  1,28160. 
Dubois,  821 20. 
Elkhart,  1,60680. 
Fayette,  727  80. 
Floyd,  1,273  80. 
Fountain,  1 105  00. 
Franklin,  1,504  80. 
Fulton,  806  80. 
Gibson,  1,015  80. 
Grant,  1,252  40, 
Green,  1,260  00. 
Hamilton,  1,378  60. 
Hancock,  1,072  60. 
Harrison,  1,455  20. 
Total. 


Fiend  ricks 

Henry, 

Howard, 

IIuntirv.^ton, 

Jackson, 

Ja.spL»r, 

Jay, 

Jellbrson, 

Jennings, 

Johnson, 

Kaox, 

Kosciusko, 

Jjagi'ange, 

Lake, 

Laporte, 

Lawrence, 

Matlison, 

Marion, 

Marshall, 

Martin, 

Miami, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Noble, 

Newton, 

Ohio, 

Orange, 

Owen, 

Parke, 

Perry, 


%  1,215  60 
'  1,530  20 
961  a). 
1,177  20. 
1.237  80 
335  20. 
916  80. 
1,997  80. 
1,178  60. 
1,089  40. 
1,189  60. 
1.428  00. 
876  00. 
634  00. 
1,595  60. 
1,(.K)3  40. 
I,.i40  00. 
2,532  80. 
959  80. 
678  00. 
1  294  40. 
1,008  80. 
1,478  60^ 
1,18900. 
1,105  00. 
180  00. 
408  20. 
933  80. 
1,154  60. 
1,213  60. 
901  40. 


Pike,       $  782  40. 

Porter,        783  64. 

Posey,      3,203  80. 

Pulaski,      446  20. 

Putnam,  1,723  96. 

llandolph  1.432  20. 

llipley.      1,455  40. 

Ru.^h,       1,152  20. 

Scott,  596  60. 

Shelbv,     1,493  80. 

Spencer,    1,104  40. 

Starke,        173  60. 

St.  Joseph  1,37140. 

Steuben,       794  00. 

Sullivan,   1,162  60. 

Switzerland  98620. 

Tippecanoe,  1,618  20. 

Tipton.         615  60. 

Union,  502  40. 

Vaudcrburgh,l  62840. 

Vermillion,    71880. 

Vigo,  1,473  80. 

Wabash,     1,46100. 

Warren,        732  60. 

Wariick,    1,063  40. 

Washington,  1,342  20. 

Wavne,       2,153  80. 

Wells,  917  00. 

White,  645  60. 

W^hitley,       849  CO. 

$  102,890  20. 


— Owing  to  the  same  causes  of  "war  and  trouble,"  which  induced  the 
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State  Board  of  Edacation  to  advise  the  Superintendent  to  give  up  holding 
meetings  and  delivering  lectures  by  appointment,  as  explained  in  oar  last 
No.,  the  County  Auditors  are  instructed  not  to  sell  lands  mortgaged  to 
the  school  fund  where  the  principal  is  due  provided  the  interest  is  prompt- 
ly paid  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in  January,  1862. 


JENNINGS  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

The  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  in  this  county  early  in  the 
spring,  resolved  on  having  an  Institute  held  in  the  County.  They  imi- 
ted  Mr  J.  Ilurty  to  address  them,  who  met  the  citiasens  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  and  made  addresses  to  large  and  interested  audiences. 
The  people  of  Butlcrville  pledging  the  greatest  number  of  members,  it 
was  agreed  to  hold  it  there.  The  Institute  was  organized  on  the  30th  of 
August,  with  Prof.  J.  Hurty  as  Superintendent.  The  members  met  to 
leam^  and  the  end  proved  that  no  Institute  could  have  accomplished  more. 
It  was  designed  as  a  school  of  instruction,  in  the  branches  usually  taught 
in  schools,  and  in  tl  e  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  schools. 

Recitations  in  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic  were  heard  regularly 
every  day,  also  Geography  and  Grammar.  Exercises  on  Outline  Maps, 
and  methods  of  teaching  all  the  various  branches  to  pupils  of  different 
ages.  The  methods  of  teaching  Primary  Reading  were  illustrated,  and 
all  seemed  to  approve  and  admire  the  "  Word  Method,"  as  illustrated  and 
taught  by  Prof.  Hurty  and  others  for  years  in  Union  Schools. 

A  grove  near  by,  was  the  school  room  daily,  and  afforded  a  gcod  field 
for  vocal  drilling,  to  which  the  class  was  subjected  in  the  Elocutionary 
Exercises .  The  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  on  Meteorology,  PhyM- 
ology  and  Practical  Teaching,  with  declamations  and  compositions  by 
members,  which  a  large  number  of  citizens  from  quite  a  distance  attend- 
ed, evincing  great  pleasure  and  much  interest. 

The  Township  Trustee  was  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  Waters,  the  able 
County  Superintendent,  entered  into  the  work  with  energy  and  success^ 
by  taking  part  in  the  teachings]]  and  evening  lectures.  He  did  much  in 
encouraging  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  for  greater  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess in  teaching.  Lessons  were  assigned  and  regularly  recited  after  bein^ 
well  studied  by  the  members. 

Vocal  Music  made  an  interesting  part  of  the  exercises,  directed  by  Mr. 
Stephens.  The  class  was  regular  in  attendance,  and  the  interest  in- 
creased to  the  last,  and  when  the  valedictory  address  was  pronouced,  by 
the  Superintendent  after  a  session  of  three  weeks,  a  general  expression 
of  regret  at  closing  so  soon  rose  from  every  member,  and  a  general  assu- 
rance that  it  had  been  the  most  hospitable  tuition  and  the  pleasantest 
school  period  ever  enjoyed.     The  last  p.  m.   was  spent  in  a  grove,  where 
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rhetorical  exercises  and  compositions,  and  sentiments  responded  to  by 
▼arious  individuals  formed  the  intellectual  past,  but  was  crowned  by  a  feast 
from  a  table  bounteously  loaded  with  all  the  good  things  that  benevolent 
ladies  could  furnish,  and  heart  or  appetite  could  wish.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  other  portion  of  our  State  of  the  rural  districts  where 
more  spirit  of  progress  and  sober  intelligence  prevails  than  among  the 
people  of  Butlerville.  Nearly  all  are  emigxants  from  Ohio,  where  they  ac- 
quired the  intelligence  and  caught  the  zeal  which  has  yet  to  be  awakened 
among  a  large  portion  of  our  native  population.  In  Jennings  County 
there  will  be  good  progress  made  in  schools.  Under  the  energy  and 
spirit  of  their  able  Superintendent  of  Public  Schccls,  other  Institutes 
will  be  held.  X. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  TEACIlEllS*  INSTITUTE. 


The  eighth  annual  Institute  of  W^yne  County  was  held  in  Economy, 
commencing  August  19th,  and  continuing  two  weeks.  The  exercises 
were  under  the  direction  of  A.  C.  Shortridge.  Classes  were  organized 
and  regular  recitations  heard  in  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geography,  Penmanship, 
Analysis  of  Words  and  Elocution ;  also  a  class  in  primary  teaching — ^giv- 
ing the  most  approved  metho  I  of  imparting  instruction  to  small  children. 
The  following  persons  assi.^stcd  in  teaching :  G.  P.  Brown,  H.  Hadley, 
M.  diaries,  F.  Tufts,  0.  White,  Joseph  Moore,  T.  Charles,  J.  H. 
Brown,  II.  B.  Huff.  Joseph  Moore,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Earl- 
ham  Collejo,  who  ha??  hi  in  for  th3  last  two  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  was  present  the  first  week  of  the 
Institute  and  occupied  thirty  minutes  each  day  on  some  subject  connec- 
ted with  Natural  History.  He  also  delivered  one  evening  lecture.  Asa 
teacher  of  Natural  Science  Mr  ^loore  is  one  of  Indiana's  be^  teachers. 
He  did  much  on  this,  as  on  previous  occasions,  to  instruct  and  interest 
those  present.  Another  feature  of  the  Institute,  which  proved  very  in- 
teresting, was  the  instruction  in  Gymnastics,  by  R.  B.  Huff,  who  had  just 
completed  a  course  of  lessons  under  Charles  S.  Royce  ol  Ohio.  Mr. 
Huff  occupied  about  an  hour  each  morning  before  the  commencement  of 
the  regular  exercises.  There  were  three  evening  lectures  besides  Mr. 
Moore's.  One  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Haughton  of  Richmond,  one  by  C.  DaviP, 
of  Earlham  College,  and  one  by  I.  S.  Morris,  of  Eaton,  Ohio— -all  good  as 
any  one  could  wish.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  no  village  in  Indiana 
gives  teachers  a  warmer  welcome  than  does  Economy  ;  it  has  been  so 
whenever  they  have  met  there.  They  do  all  that  is  possible  to  make 
teachers  comfortable,  and  more  than  this,  manifest  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  Education.     Two  of  the  Marion  County  teachers  were 
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present,  Messrs.  Martin  and  Ferris.  In  all  there  wore  between  forty  and 
fifty — this  was  a  greater  number  than  many  of  us  expected,  considering 
the  exciting  times.  S.  S, 


Amebican  Institute  op  Instruction. — The  recent  meeting  of  this 
dignified  association  at  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.  was  unusually  attractive 
and  well  attended,  embracing  many  veteran  teachers,  and  representing 
the  intelligence  and  educational  talent  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  free  States; 
though  we  are  not  sure  that  Indiana  was  represented  at  alL  From  the 
report  we  gather  man}'-  interesting  items,  some  of  which  we  condense 
and  insert,  believing  such  a  report  will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  our 
readers. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  war  was  the  first  subject  to  receive  atten- 
tion. Hon.  J.  D.  Bradley,  of  Brattleboro,  in  welcoming  the  Institute, 
said  the  teachers  of  the  country  had  caused  the  present  disturbance. 
The  war  is  a  schoolmastcr*s  and  schoolmistress'  war.  The  contest  is  one 
between  the  district  school  system  and  the  system  of  the  plantation.  The 
ouo  Wius  inaugurated  at  Plymouth  and  the  other  at  Jamestown.  History 
will  record  that  the  teachers  of  the  country  were  responsible  for  the  war. 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  of  Ohio,  in  his  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  "Chris- 
tian Education  in  Public  Schools,"  answered  elfectually  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  that  the  public  school  inculcates  no  rtligion,  or  extends 
irreligion.  These  charges  were  the  result  of  sectarian  bigotry,  which  he 
believed  was  rapidly  passing  away. 

The  discussion  on  the  proper  qualifications  of  primary  school  teachers 
presented  the  desirableness  of  having  teachers  who  can  interest  pupils  in 
the  study  of  nature,  whether  in  the  form  of  trees,  leaves,  liowei-s,  rock.<, 
or  animals,  including  insects,  and  even  reptiles ;  and  al&o  an  ability  to 
train  pupils  on  gymnastic  principles. 

A  lecture  by  Mr.  Wetherall  on  "  The  Importance  of  a  Liberal  Educa- 
ion  for  Women,  as  essential  to  the  highest  type  of  Civilization,"  present- 
ed forcibly  woman,s  mission  as  an  educator  as  one  of  the  strongest  rea- 
sons that  she  should  possess  a  liberal  education. 

The  address  of  T.  D.  Adams,  of  Newton,  Mass..  on  "  The  Bearings  of 
Popular  Education  on  Civilization,"  was  beautiful,  truthful  and  grand. 
*  He  placed  teachers  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization.  The  hand  of  the 
teacher  is  seen  in  everything  good  ;  the  faithful  teacher  lives  for  the  good 
of  all,  laboring  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  '*Let  there  be  Light" 
"More  light,  more  light,"  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  Goethe,  and 
teachers  re-echo  them  as  they  rejoice  in  the  high  relative  position  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  all  history  no  brighter  page  can  be  found  than  the 
present.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  Greece  or  Homo  can  compare  with 
it.  Nowhere  is  the  influence  of  education  seen  more  clearly  than  in  gov- 
ernment, the  most  oppressive  tyranny  always  being  found  where  the 
greatest  deo^ree  of  ignorance  prevails.  The  Italian  Revolution  of  1859 
was  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the  inflnence  of  American  ideas  of  edu- 
cation and  government  there.  Soon  after  that  period  Garibaldi  decreed  a 
spot  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  devoted  to  Protestant  worship, 
not  in  Florence,  but  in  Naples !  Such  was  the  glorious  result  of  Amer- 
ican ideas. 
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Tyrants  have  always  known  tho  truth  that  education  is  a  mighty  con- 
servator of  freedom.  Madame  De  8tacl  was  the  most  accomplished  wo- 
man of  her  age  in  France,  and  Napoleon,  when  he  ceased  to  be  the  savior 
and  became  the  oppressor  of  Europe;  fcared  her  most  of  all,  remarking 
that  she  carried  a  quiver  Ml  of  arrows  which  would  hit  a  man  though 
be  were  seated  on  a  rainbow.    He  accordingly  banished  her. 

The  lesson  of  the  hour  is  most  potent  on  the  point  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  freedom,  all  must  be  educated. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS- 

The  Educational  Associations  that  occur  annually  in  our  country  are 
noted  with  'pleasure  by  every  true  friend  of  human  elevation,  because 
productive  of  resuUs  which  evince  the  spread  of  enlightenment,  and  tell 
of  duty  performed  and  ends  attained.  They  are  looked  to  with  solicitude 
to  know  what  has  been  demonstrated  as  of  most  practical  utility  in  the 
correction  of  evil,  and  the  promotion  of  human  weal ;  and  they  are  the 
true  mediums  through  which  to  arrive  at  what  is  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  for  they  are  the  altars  upon  which  are 
laid  the  fruits  of  expeiicnce  to  be  measnred,  weighed  and  compared, — 
their  true  values  and  uses  ascertained. 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  Associations  of  several  States  have  been 
unusually  interesting  and  profitable.  Notwithstanding  the  gloom  that 
overhangs  all  our  afiairs,  they  have  risen  with  the  emergency,  nor  thought 
of  retreat  or  surrender.  They  recognized  the  fact  that  the  existence  and 
stability  of  our  educational  institutions  depend  upon  the  safety  of  the 
General  Government,  but  with  a  keener  intellectual  vision  they  discern 
that  other  &ct,  too  often  lost  sight  of,  that  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity 
the  Government  itself  depend  upon  the  success  of  our  noble  scheme  of 
popular  and  universal  education.  Their  discussions  partook  of  the  spirit 
of  the  hour,  and  the  number  in  attendance,  in  seme  instances,  reached 
above  the  meetings  of  other  years. 

And  shall  we  not  have  a  great  gathering  ?  The  excellent  programme 
prepared  by  our  Executive  Committee  warrants  a  treat  of  good  things  ; 
the  subjects  for  discussion  are  practical  and  important,  and  the  lectures 
will  be  worth  taking  pains  to  hear.  Let  professional  and  personal  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  education,  which  now  more  than  ever  before  needs 
the  support  of  its  friends,  bring  the  experienced  educator.  And  tho 
learner,  romsmbsrin^  that  schools  will  become  better  only  as  teachers 
improve.  

The  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Maine  met  at  Richmond  on  the 
18th  ult,  and  held  three  days.    We  have  seen  no  report  yet. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Concord,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  last  month. 
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TAcinc  Teleobaph. — Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  year  w 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
shore.  The  first  message  was  transmitted  by  Chief  Justice  Hill  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  on  the  25th  of  October.  The  business  of  the  company  is 
already  very  gi'cat.  The  distance  from  Cape  Race  to  San  Prancisso,  now 
connected  in  one  continuous  line,  is  about  5000  miles.  Over  this  distance 
— a  little  more  than  seventy  degrees  of  longitude — it  requires  four  hours 
and  forty  minutes  for  the  sun  to  pass  ;  so  that  when  it  is  noon  at  Cape 
Race,  it  is  only  7.20,  A.  M.  at  San  Francisco.  Hence  a  message  trans- 
mitted by  one  impulse  will  apparently  arrive  at  the  latter  place  4.40  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  former ;  rotuming,  will  be  as  much  behind  time. 

Let  teachers  and  others  who  wish  instruction  in  Physical  Education, 
remember  that  Dr.  Lewis'  Nonnal  Institute  opens  its  second  session  on 
the  2nd  of  January.  The  session  will  continue  ten  weeks.  The  course 
embraces  the  whole  subject  of  Physical  Culture,  and  the  instruction  is 
very  thorough  and  complete.  For  particulars  address  Dio  Lewis,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

We  learn  from  Jcnn'ngs  County  that  some  of  the  trustees  hare  em- 
ployed teachers  and  opened  schools  in  anticipation  of  a  larger  fiill  appor- 
tionment than  has  been  made.  This  is  a  disregard  of  the  law  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  that  no  teacher 
shall  be  employed  to  teach  a  puhlic  school  unless  the  money  is  already 
on  hand  to  pay  him.  In  consequence  of  this  heedlessness  some  town- 
ships in  Jennings,  and  perhaps  other  counties  will  have  no  fireo  schools 
this  winter. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Adga  writes  f.x)m  G^ntryville,  Ind.,  an  excellent  letter,  from 
which  we  extract : 

"  I  like  the  School  Journal  very  much,  and  derive  groat  benefit  from 
its  teachings.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  The  Jour- 
nal is  the  second  best  friend  I  have —  wife  first. 

"Mitchell's  Saries  of  Outline  Maps,  for  the  study  of  Geography,  are 
just  the  thing  for  our  schools.  I  am  using  them  (the  first  I  beliere  in 
the  "  Pocket '')  in  my  school  with  great  success.  Grown  scholars  as 
well  as  juveniles  are  delighted  when  the  geography  classes  are  called. 
By  the  way,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers  here  who  understand  geogra 
phy  well  enough  to  teach  it  by  this  system." 

[  Mitchell's  Geographies  and  Outline  Maps  are  authorized  by  recom- 
mendation of  our  State  Board,  yet  the  publishers  do  not  advertise  in  the 
School  Joubnal — the  legitimate  and  proper  medium.     Are  they  wise  ? 

Ths  Indiana  School  Journal. — We  have  reoeiTod  during  the  year 
past,  many  letters  from  teachers  complimentary  to  the  Journal^  extneto 
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from  some  of  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were 
reoeired.  We  thank  such  for  their  kind  words  and  sympathy.  We  hare 
observed,  teo,  with^leasure,  we  trust  not  altogether  selfish,  that  the  Jour- 
nal has  been  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  sanctums  of  our  exchanges,  wh<xse 
kind  notices  we  have  not  heretofore  acknowledged  in  our  pages.  Such 
notices  esert  a  good  influence,  and  aid  both  the  Journal  and  its  cause. 

— ^We  sincerely  regret  that  errors,  typographical  and  otherwise,  have 
occurred  so^frequently ;  bat  the  task  of  preparing  and  arranging  matter, 
setting  a  part  of  the  type,  together  with  the  labors  of  a  large  school,  have 
so  occupied  our  time  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  read  proof  properly. 

We  have  published  the  Journal  under  difficulties,  and  with  small  com- 
pensation ;  yet  we  have  tried  to  do  our  duty  and  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
it  patrons.  ,  That  it  may  be  better  conducted  and  supported  another  year 
Ls  our  earnest  desire.  n.  h.  t. 


Railroad  and  Hotel  Fare  of  Teachers  Attexdino  Association.— 

Fellow  Teachers  :  It  being  one  of  my  duties  to  look  after  the  mat- 
ters indicated  above,  I  hereby  report. 

The  Cincinnati,  Peru,  Madison,  and  Central,  courteously  extend 
the  &vorof  return  tickets  free.  As  yet  no  answers  received  from  the 
Jefifersonville  and  Lafayette  lioads.  This  unprecedented  delay,  is  strange, 
especially  in  the  ca.se  of  the  latter  road,  since  a  teacher  living  in  the  same 
town  with  the  President,  is  looking  after  the  matter.  If  favorable  word 
comes  from  either  of  these  roads,  the  hci  will  be  announced  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis Daily  Journal.  Teachers  along  the  lines  of  these  roads  may 
rely  upon  this  source  of  information.  The  other  roads  terminating  in 
tlus  place  decline. 

I  truly  wish  this  was  otherwise.  The  Superintendents  of  roads  in 
some  cases  wish  the  same,  but  working  under  definite  instructions  of 
their  Boards,  can  do  nothing  ;  hence  we  must  not  complain,  or  at  most 
not  complain  of  said  Superintendents.  Said  one,  **if  the  matter  was  at 
my  command,  the  request  should  be  granted  without  a  word,  but  as  it 
is,  I  can  do  nothing." 

Boarding  can  be  obtained  at  prices  ranging  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
day.  Little's  Hotel  will  take  any  number  between  one  and  fifty  at  75 
cents  per  day,  furnishing  free  omnibus  to  and  from  the  depot.  Boarding 
at  the  Macy  and  Pyle  Houses  at  50  cents  per  day, 

A  member,  or  members  of  the  Ex.  Committee  will  be  in  waiting  at 
Bowen  and  Stewart's  Book  Store  to  direct  teachers  to  places  of  boarding. 

Teachers  I  am  awaxe,  that  the  troublous  times  through  which  we  are 
passing  affi^t  the  interests  of  education,  consequently  affect  the  teacher's 
income,  o<»seqiiently  leave  him  with  little  means  for  extra  expenditures. 
Yet  grantingroe  above,  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  we  can  relax  our 
efforts.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  but  the  strong  and  obvious 
one  is,  that  devotion  to  the  Union  is  very  largely  in  the  ratio  of  intelli- 
gence. Or  expressed  from  another  angle  of  vision,  had  Kew  England  cul- 
ture obtained  in  Seoessia,  no  such  rebellion  had  existed.  These  postu- 
lates true,  the  inference  is,  that  though  not  on  the  battle  field  to  win  the 
victory  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  yet  our  labor  is  to  say  the  least,  re- 
motely kin.  In  other  words,  we  are  building  fortifications  for  the  Un- 
ion, fortications  in  the  hearts  and  characters  of  the  coming  generation. 
This  so,  come  and  Met  us  reason  together,'  that  out  of  the  'multitude  of 
council  we  may  secure  safety,'  wisdom.    As  an  additional  inducement  to 
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attend,  we  invite  your  attention  to  the  programme,  which,  in  conseqoeoce 
of  the  relation  we  hold  to  it,  we  may  not  comment,  further  than  to  sijr, 
it  was  arranged  with  a  special  reference  to  the  practical.  Please  ittd 
Mr.  Young's  remarks  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  relative  to  the 
programme. 

Further,  some  business  of  interest  aside  from  the  programme,  will 
come  up,  one  item  which  will  be  submitted  by  Chairman  Institute  Com- 
mittee may  be  named,  viz.,  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  a  State  Tetch* 
era'  Institute.  Hoping  chc  Programme  and  other  arrangements  may  ^ 
at  least,  reasonably  satisfactory,     I  am  respectfully  yours, 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Ch'tL  jEc.  Com, 


INDIANA     STATE     TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION. 

OUDER  OF   EXERCISES  FOR  THE   EIGHTH  ANNITAL  MEETING. 

{To  he  hrU  in  die  Capitol  at  LidiunapoHs,  Dc:embcr  25,  26,  27,  1861.) 


I' 


DECEMBER  25th. 
2  o'clock.  P.  M — Preliminary  Business;   2  Reports  of  Members  of 
State  Institute  Committee ;  3  Inquiries,  suggestions,  &c.,  toudi- 
ing  said  reports,  and  Institutes  generally  ;  i  Miscellaneous. 
7  o'clock,  P.  M. — Address  by  the  President,  G.  A.  Irvine.     DtscasfiOD 
of  topics  in  said  address.      Miscellaneous  business. 
DECEMBER  2Gth. 
9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  PjXercises. 

9  20 — Paper  on  Reading,  ond  Best  Modes  of  Teaching  same.    By  J.  B. 

MAiiLETT.     Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10  20  A.  M. — Discussion  :  Duties  of  School  Examiners,  and  MeansvoA 

Modea  of  discharging  said  duties     Examiners  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  be  present.     MiscclLineous. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Paper  on  Qualifications  of  the  Primary  Teacher.    Br 

Miss  Mellir  a.  Vater. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

3  o'clock,    P.  M. — Address:   "School  Architecture."     By    Miles  J. 

Fletcher.     Discussion.    Miscellaneous. 

7  o'clock,  P.  M. — Exhibit  of  Dio  Lewis'  system  of  Gjonnastics.  By  E. 
M.  Butler.  Inquiries  and  suggestions  touching  same,  and  Phys- 
ical Education  generally. 

DECEMBER  27th. 

9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

9  20  A.  M. — Paper  on  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools,  and  best  means  of 

imparting  the  same.     By  W.  H.  Venable. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10  20  A.  M. — ^Address  :  "  Mental  Delta."     By  G.  H.  Stowits,  (rf 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Discussion.    Miscellaneous. 

2  o-clockf  P.  M. — Paper  on  Duty  of  Teachers,  as  to  the  Health  and  din- 
ners of  pupils.     By  A.  J.  Vawter. 
DiHCUSsion  of  said  Paper. 

a  o'clock,  P  M. — Election  of  Officers.  Report  of  Treasurer.  MisceDi- 
niioiis. 

7  o'cloc-k,  P.  M. — Closing  Business ;  Toast?,  Responses,  and  Recitations, 

inUrluded  with  Reunion  and  Vocal  Music     Adjournment 

f    ^  Peb  Executive  CoMMnTBB. 
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The  New  Hampshire  LegisUture  has  abolished  Teachers'  Institutes, 
-irhich  have  been  sapported  by  the  State,  in  Tiew  of  the  expenses  of  the 
TO.  The  Board  of  Education  thinks  the  measure  oneof  doubt&l  ezpe- 
4masj,    So  it  is. 

8cho<^  affairs  in  Pennsylvaaia  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Tlie  Tuu^  has  reports  from  a  birgd  number  of  Institutes  which  indicate 
;  ttM  teachers  are  moring*    A  Teachers'  Association  exists  in  OTerj 
a^  in  the  State. 

Prof.  Pordy,  Principal  of  Bryant's  Commsroial  Coll«g«,  is  determined  to 
■aake  his  school  an  attraction.  He  has  engaged  the  serrices  of  Mi.  J.  J. 
tKnsmore,  of  Ohio,  an  excellent  penman,  who  will  arrive  during  the  present 
■south.  Young  men  pursuing  a  commercial  course  at  this  institution,  have 
mowtho  advantage  of  the  very  best  instruction  in   penmanship. 

Mr.  M.  y.  Chapman.  Vice  Pros,  of  Hancock  Co.  Teachers'  Association, 
esforms  us  that  the  Association  will  meet  on  Saturday  after  Christmas, 
^■d  also  giro  an  entertainment  in  the  evening  in  the  form  of  a  Teachers' 
Bxhibition.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  will  be  present  and  take 
*part 


BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  &c. 

Cataloque  of  the  Officers  akd  Students  of  Earlham  CoLLsaB . 

The  Institute  is  in  a  very  good  condition.  The  number  of  students  in 
tUic  College  Department  was  25  ;  Intermediate,  142 ;  Primary,40 ;  total, 
nr.  The  College  has  an  observatory.  Cabinet,  Library,  and  a  large  as- 
sortment of  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus.  The  &11  term  be- 
gan Oct.  16. 

Stookweil  Collegiate   Institute — Rev.  Levi  Tabr  Pbesidekt, 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  146^ 
'Classified  as  follows : 

Collegiate  Department,  10 ;  Academic,  38 ;  Preparatory,  22 ;  Primary, 
€5 ;  Music,  11.  This  Institution  is  located  at  Stockwell,  on  the  Lafay- 
ette &  Indianapolis  Railroad.  It  was  organized  in  1860,  under  tlio  pat- 
iQoage  of  the  Northwestern  Indiana  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Chureh. 

BiANETT  AcADBXY, — Z.  B.  Stubous,  A.  M.,  Principal.  The  first  an- 
tnutl  catalogue  of  this  institution,  for  the  year  ending  July  19,  '61,  spetiks 
wall  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Principal  and  his  assistants.  The  attend* 
4aee  was  127 ;  and  the  graduating  class  numbered  7.  The  Academy  '^ 
located  at  Charlestown,  and  is  mainly  intended  for  the  town  and  ricinity, 
ttough  pupils  are  reoeiyed  from  abroad. 

Catalogue  of  the  South- Western  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  0.,  for  tha  year 
•ending  Juno  1891.    Sixth  Beport. 
yOL.  VI.  A 
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The  attendance  for  the  past  year  appears  to  have  been  pretty  good,  both  of 
males  and  females,  giving  a  total  of  272.  The  aims  of  the  insUtatioB 
are  high,  and  the  advantages  excellent.  A  thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge is  imparted  of  all  branches  in  the  course,  and  special  instniction  of- 
fered for  the  Toachor*^    profession. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada,  for  the  year 

lb61. 
This  report  comprises  full  tabular  statements  of  all  the  schools  ;  of  the  va- 
rious grades  of  scholarship  of  those  in  attendance  ;  of  the  condition  of  the 
three  Normal  schools,  course  of  studies  &c.,  and  an  interesting  discnssion 
of  the  school  system  and  management  of  the  Province.  We  thank  Mr.  P. 
J.  O.  Ch  auveuu  for  this  report,  which  evinces  great  ability  and  careful 
study. 

Raids  of  Syntax  and  Models  for  Parsing.    By  J.  B.  Mallett,  McCoy's  8U- 

tlon,  lud. 
The  author  has  hero  grouped  together  some  very  good  rules  for  paraing. 
following,  chiefly,  the  authority  of  Goold  B^o^^n.  Remarks,  Exceptions, 
and  Ob-icrvations.  have  been  added  to  apply  in  particular  constrnctions. 
The  pamphlet  is  intended  for  students  we  should  think,  and  is  well  adap- 
ted to  facilitate  the  .study  of  Grammar. 

A  Map  of  the  State  of  Virginia.    By  J.  T.  Lloyd,  New  York. 

Thirt  n»ap,  made  from  actual  surveys,  by  order  of  the  Executive,  1S2S  and 
lS-20,  and  corrected  an'l  revi.-^ed  to  1561,  is  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
map  of  iho  old  domiuicn,  in  wl/u-h  center  so  many  interests.  It  is  color- 
ed in  counties,  and  presents  all  the  principal  rivers,  mountains,  county 
seats,  towns,  village:^,  fort-^,  liuulings,  roads,  railroads  <fec.  Price  |1,00. 
Mounted    on  Linen    with  rollers,  |2,60. 

Lewis'  New  Gymnastics,  for  October,    contains  a  complete  Report  of  the 

Commor.cement  excrci^t-s  at  the  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Ebncation, 

besides   much    other  intcrcrting  and  uwefnl  matter.  Published  by  Dio  Lew- 
is,   M.    D.,  at  11.00  a  year,  Boston,  Masp. 

American  Pjirenolooical  Jgcrnal,  New  York  ;  Fowler  ct  Wells.  Eack 
No.  contains  portraits  with  Phrenological  charactor  and  biography  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  original  articles  of  great  value  end  interest,  answers  to  cor- 
respondents, special  notices  &c.    $1,  a  year. 

Harper's  Magazine,  for  November,  just  received.  The  articles-^'' Bene- 
dict Arnold,"  "  Making  Money,"  '*  The  Fox  and  Fox  Hunters,"  ''  Moden 
Austria,"  <&c.,  warrant  entertAinmeut  and  instruction  for  the  reader. 

Atlantic  MoNinLT,  for  November,  is  also  an  exceedingly  interesting  No. 
*'  Health  in  the  Camp."  ♦'  Why  has  the  North  felt  Aggrieved  with  Englandf* 
"  Contrabands  at  Fortress  Monroe."  "  The  Flower  of  Liberty,"  and  ''Tht 
Washers  of  the  Shroud,"  are  the  new  articles. 


Fbratuk. — On  page  £61  in  Ust  No.,  fourth  line  torn  bottom,  for      | 
" streams,"  read  dreams.    "School  Houses  and  Grounds,"  will  be  i«-      i 
'fiumed  in  future  numbers. 

See  new  advertisement  of  0.  8.  Woodman  A  Co.,  on  latt  page  of  cotw. 
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GOODRICH'S     NEW    READERS, 

EDITED   BY    KOBLE   BUTLEIl, 

BUTLER\S    GRAMMARS,  BY    NOBLE     BUTLER. 

THE   BEST.    THE    CHEAPEST, 

And  the  Only  Officially  Authorized  Text-Sooks  for  Use  in  the 

School)  of  Indiana. 


STATE  OF  INDIANA,  Office  of  Super,  of  Pub. 
Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  4,  1859. 
At  tlie  Fcbiiiary  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1860,  the  subject 
of  text-books,  among  other  tilings,  received  some  attention.      The   list 
previously  authoiized  was  carefully  i-evised,  and  the  following  order  on 
the  subject  adopted  : 

OiuiKKKD.-  That  the  books  nu-ntioned  and  named  in  the  following  Ji»t.  Iw 
introdiued  into,  and  used  in  the  public  sftchools  of  the  State  as  text- books  for 
inptnu'ticin.  in  the  Koveral  branches  of  learning  to  which  they  relate,  to  wit : 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS, 

Foi'  Ittstractioii  in  Reading — 

Child's  First  Book,  an  illustrated  Primer,  by  Goodrich. 

Goodrich's  New  First  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Second  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  NoUe  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Third  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Nobia  Batler. 

Goodrich's  New  Fourth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Bufler. 

Goodrich's  New  Fifth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Sixth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 

In  Eiiflish  Qrammoi' — 

Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  by  Noble  Butler,  A.  M. 
A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  S.  I^  Ruog, 

Supt,  Pub.  Ins. 


The  above  named  School  Hooks,  by  Koblk  Bltlkk.  are  beautifully  print- 
•d  from  oleotrotype  plates,  on  heavy  paper,  strongly  bound,  and  in  everr 
¥r«y  the  beat  ana  ohe^pcst  Headers  pvbiiihea. 

The  Keading  lesBonn  in  these  books  a^'Qrd  continual  doJiffhtto  young  pu- 
pils. The  interesting  nature  of  the  subjeets  and  the  prevalence  o*f  the  dra- 
matic  style  has  a  tendeuey  to  force  the  children  into  a  natural  habit  of  read- 
ing. It'will  be  generally  found  that  children  who  have  used  theste  books 
are  unwilling  to  give  them  up  for  anv  others.. 

These  books  have  been  recently^  erlticallv  proof-read  and  revised  by  the 
Editor,  and  are  rapidly  passiag  into  the  hands  of  the  school -children  of 
the  State. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  desire  to  introduce  the 

OFFICIALLY  RECOMMENDED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  far  INDIANA, 

Goodrich*!  Reritad  Seriii^  of  Sea4e^f  wd  Butter*!  Onunattr, 

Are  invited  to  correspond  with  .1.  P.  MORTON  ^€o,  Publishera,  LouiavUle. 
Ky.,  or        W.  H.  Hay,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  General  Agent  for  Indiana. 
Oct  60.  tf  {AtBoioen,  SttmH  4-  (V^.) 


BOA  RDM  AN,    GJIAV    \     C^  O  \S 
SCHOOL        PIANOS.        $12  6. 


^ 
W 


Bosewood  Cottage  Piano,  $150.    Wrrranted. 


Having  rebuilt  our  Factory,  much  iniprovetl — saved  all  our  old  lui»- 
ber — ^we  are  again  prepared  to  furnish  our  superior  T*iano8,  of  all  kindsi. 
0^     -     -     -    -     Send  for  Desn-lptive  Circulars.     -    -     -     -     ^/^ 

Our  regular  styles  <»f  Piano  Foitcs,  <J3i'«  ''»'^4?  '*  a"d  7^*  Octave,  we  con- 
tinue to  make  with  all  the  late  improvement!*,  ta  from  |-200  to  t^tOO,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  flnish*     •*  Larjje  disconntft  t/»  ea^h  luiycrs." 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  AND  CIRCULARS 

Fnmiflhed  on  A]>pI)eation. 

All  our  Piano  Fortes  h  ive  one  great  linprovment,  the 
Patent  Insnlated  Iron  Rim  and'  Frame; 

MARINO   THEM 

THE  BEST  AND    MOST  DURABLE   IN    THE    WORLD  f 

These  Pianos  are  being  adopted  in  all  the  large  Seminaries  and  Schools 
in  the  Country,  being  found  far  more  durable,  and  keeping  in  tune  longer 
than  any  Pianos  made  in  the  old  style  with  wooden  case*. 

SEND  FOB  CIRCULARS, 


Address,  BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &  CO.,  Manuftcturers, 

JaiL  61,  Ira.  AuTATrf  ,  N.  T. 


MUSIC   FOR    COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

THiH]  YOTJisra  siisraEH, 

PARTS    I    AND    II. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  JUVENILE  MUSIC, 

ORIGINAL   AND  SELECTED, 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVx\TE  SCHOOLS. 


The  present  generally-admitted  fact  among  progressive 
teachers  and  educators,  of  the  importance  of  introducing  Music 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  study  in  schools,  together  with  the 
growing  demand  for  suitable  Text-Books  upon  this  subjecti 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Young  Singer  {Two  Books)  embraces  an  interesting  and 
varied  collection  of  Juvenile  Music,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  pupils  in  all  our  Common  and  Select  Schools,  in 
which  Music  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught. 

THE    YOUNG    SINGER,    PART    I, 

Presents  the  Rudiments  of  Music  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner.  Its  Ele- 
mentary Exorcises  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
instruction. 

The  Music  has  been  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  young- 
est class  of  learners,  and  the  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  please 
children. 

THE    YOUNG    SINGER,    PART    II, 

Is  a  more  advanced  work,  and  is  designed  as  a  complete  Music  Manual  for 
Common,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

The  Music  and  Songs,  both  original  and  selected,  have  been  arranged  witli 
the  utmost  care,  and  embrace  a  great  variety,  including  the  sprightly  and  enliv- 
ening, the  grave  and  solemn,  the  joyful  and  animating. 

The  Young  Singer  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  Text-Book  in  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  being  used  with  great  satisfaction. 

1^*  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School 
OflScers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  th^r  adoption,  for  25  cents,  each  part, 
per  copy. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE   YOUNO   SINOEH,    PABT   T. 

Fr«»oiiti  tho  EudlmDAtR  of  Hu^io  Is  (&  otasmM  asd  tlmpU  tDMu 

mtt&Urjr  Sx^rcinoi  lo^  HuiOoioDLlj  ftitiuMt^ui  aii4  varkkd  for  oMaaxj  iviu;^^mi 
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THE    YOUNO   «TVAER,   PAT>T   II. 

li  a  tnom  udvmncird  w«»rk,  and  ]>  rti  s  rtrni;  ^  llUstsll  I 

Co>mmoti,  Gmmamn  and  Illj^b  Bcbool*. 

Um  utiwjftt  cure,  And  embnicx  ,  mnladio^  the  tptixhtly  an 4  i 
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OOODBICH'S     HEW    BEADEBS, 

EDITED  BY  NOBLE  BUTLER, 

BUTLER'S    GRAMMARS,  BY    NOBLE    BUTLER. 

THE  BEST,    THE    CHEAPEST, 

Aiid  the  Only  Officially  Authorized  Text-Books  for  ITse  la  the 

Schoob  of  IndiBaa. 

STATE  OF  INDIANA,  OflSoe  of  Super,  of  Pub. 
Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  4,  1859. 
At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1860,  the  subject 
of  text-books,  among  other  things,  received  some  attention.     The  list 
previously  authorized  was  carefully  revised,  and  the  following  order  on 
the  subject  adopted  : 

Ordered.— That  the  hoolcs  mentioned  and  named  in  the  follo\rinfr  list,  ht 
introduced  into,  and  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  as  text-books  for 
instruction,  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  to  which  they  relate,  to  wit: 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS, 

For  Instruction  in  Beading —  * 

Child*s  First  Book,  an  illustrated  Primer,  by  Goodrich. 

Goodrich's  New  First  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Second  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Thuxi  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Fourth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Fifth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler, 

Goodrich's  New  Sixth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 

In  English  Orammar — 

Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  by  Noble  Butler,  A-  M. 
A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  Prof  Noble  Butlex. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  S.  L.  Ruoo, 

Supt  Pub.  Ins. 


The  above  named  School  Books,  by  Koble  Ulti.f.r,  arc  beautifnlly  print- 
•cd  from  electrotype  plates,  on  heavy  paper,  strongly  bound,  and  iii  every 
way  the  best  and  cheapest  Keaders  published. 

The  Heading  lessons  in  these  books  afford  continual  delight  to  youngpn- 
pils.  The  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  prevalence  of  the  dra- 
matic style  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  children  into  a  natural  habit  of  read- 
ing. Itwill  be  generally  found  that  children  who  have  used  these  books 
are  unwilling  to  give  them  up  for  any  others.. 

These  books  have  been  recently  critically  proof-read  and  revised  by  the 
Editor,  and  are  rajHtlly  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  school-cliildren  of 
the  State. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  desire  to  introduce  the 

OFFICIALLY  BECOMMENDED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  for  INDIANA. 

Goodrich's  Eevised  Series  of  Headers,  and  Butler's  Oranunax, 

Are  invited  to  correspond  with  J.  P.  MORTON  &Co,  Publishom,  Louisville. 
Ky.,  or         W.  H.  Hay,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  General  Agent  for  Indiana. 
Oct.  60.  tf  {At  Bowen  Stewart  ^  Qfs.') 


8 OPEN'S    SIEMENS 

OP  THE 

GERMAN    LANGUACiE; 

A  Practical  Manual  for  acquiring  the  art  of  reading,  speaking  and  com' 
posing  German.  By  Thkodork  Soden,  Professor  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  at  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  High  School,  C%q- 
cinnati,  0.     One  Vol.  12nio,  half  roan.     Price $1. 

Prof  Soden  has  most  Bkillfiilly  selected  and  arranffed  his  Exercises,  and  I 
cheerfully  recommend  it  as  the  most  valuable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
German,  which  hag  fallen  under  my  notice.  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  book  the  most  valuable,  the  moat 
practical,  the  most  judicious,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  school  book  the  mo»t 
complete  English  German  Grammar  yet  published.  I*h.  J.  Klund, 

Prof.  Modern  Languages,  Farmer's  College. 

It  is  precisely  the  book  the  Amercan  learner  needs,  and  I  oAvn  to  a  selflak 
regret,  on  perusing  it,  that  it  was  not  accessible  at  a  time  when  it  would  hav» 
been  of  the  groatoat  service  to  me.  Wm.  Hooper,  Esq. 

It  everywhere  bears  the  mark  of  much  careful  preparation,  and  ia  th« 
work  of  an  experienced  practical  teacher.  A.  11.  McGuffby,  Esq. 


A  copy  sent  to  Teachas  for  Examinalio7i,mreceijpt  of  Half  price,  fifly  cents, 

ALSO 
A      GENERAL      ASSORTMENT      OF 


SCriOOL    STATIOJNERY. 

Embracing 
All  The  Latest  and  Best  Text-Books,  Beaders  Spellers,  Ge- 
ographies, Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Philosophies^ 
&c.,        &c.,        Ac. 

Also  a  full  Assortment  of 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  PAPER  AND  STATIONERY, 
BLANK  BOOKS,  ^ 

Books  published  for  Authors  on  the  most  adyantageous  terms. 

APPLEGATE  &  Co.,  Booksellers  and  Publishem 
Not.  1860  48  Main-st  Cincinnati,  0. 


MUSIC  FOR    COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

THE  YOTJisra  siisraER, 

PABTS    I   AHD    II. 
A  COLLECTION  OF  JLtVENILE  MUSIC, 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  generally-admitted  fact  among  progremve 
:eachers  and  educators,  of  the  importance  of  introducing  Mnaie 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  study  in  schools,  together  with  the 
growing  demand  for  suitable  Text-Books  upon  this  subject, 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Young  Singer  {Two  Books)  embraces  cm  interesting  and 
varied  collection  of  Juvenile  Music,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  pupils  in  all  our  Common  and  Select  Schools,  i& 
which  Music  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught. 

THE    YOUNG    SINaER,    PART    I, 

Presents  the  Rudiments  of  Music  in  a  concise  and  simple  maimer.  Its  Sle- 
mentary  Exercises  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  for  ordinary  paipoees  of 
instruction. 

The  Music  has' been  selected  with  especial  reference  to  {he  wants  of  the  yoong- 
est  class  of  lenrners,  and  the  Songs  are  admirably  adapted!  to  interest  and  pletss 
children. 

THE    YOUNG    SINGER,    PART    II, 

Is  a  more  advanced  work,  and  is  designed  as  a  complete  Music  Manual  foe 
Uommon,  Grammar,  and  High  ov;bools. 

The  Music  and  Songs,  both  original  and  selected,  have  been  arranged  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  embrace  a  great  variety,  including  the  aprightly  and  enliv- 
ening, the  grave  and  solemn,  the  joyfUl  and  animating. 

Tns  YouNO  SiKOSB  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  Text-Book  in  Moaie  ia 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  being  used  with  great  satisfkctioB. 

0^*  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School 
0£Bcors  for  examination  with  a  view  to  th^ir  adoption,  for  25  cents,  each  paet. 
DOT  copy. 

W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO,,  Pubusitbks,  Omeinnaii,  OAw, 
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S  C  H  O  O  L     A  liC_a  1  T  E  C  T  U  R  E. 
0.  P.  SABDALL,  ARCBITECT, 

Would  respectfully  say  to  Sohool  (/omtni^i^ioner^.  fH'ht»ol  I>irector».  and  th«? 
|»ublic  )a:enerully.  who  are  about  to  cnjrajre  in  the  coiiHtrucrion  of  buildlDirs  for 
dncational  purpose*,  that  thoy  will  find  in  hii*  oiiioe  s  laree  variety  o?  dc- 
ijrnsfor  sucu  buildinprs  as  haVo  been  erected  in  this  and  adjoining  States, 
which  for  completeness  in  every  particular  will  challcnjre  comparison  wtli 
any  in  tlic  country.  A.s  an  cvideu<-c  of  the  esHination  in  which  lhe.>*e  houst-i* 
are  held  by  Edu<'arional  men  in  this  city,  he  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for'thc  year  ondii-^  Feb. 
Ist.  A  D.  1S60,  on  the  7ih  pa^o  of  which,  noeakin^  of  the  School  lionscs 
lat<'lv  built,  he  sayK— ■•  Thd  plans  for  tlk^  two  houses  are  furnished,  and  the 
work  superintended,  by  G.  r.  Kundall  Ek<^..  of  this  city.  These  two  bouse» 
are  regarded.  1  think,  by  all  competent  to  judge  of  the*  matter,  as  models  for 
buildings  affording  puch  accommodation^*.  The  arrangements  for  lu^ess 
and  egress  in  both,  are  ample;  in  all  the  twenty  rooms  the  light  i»  abundant 
and  admitted  on  two  sides;  the  halls  and  htoirways  are  spacious  and  well  light- 
ed, and  the  means  of  vcntilatitm  seemingly  perfect.  In  short,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement leaves  little  room  for  improvement." 

il'he  houses  above  referred  to  are  very  large,  affording  accomniodationjii  fur 
some  thirteen  hundred  scholars;  but  tfie  same  essential  features,  with  othsm 
rifPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS,  liavc  bccu.  and  mav  just  as  well  be,  introduced  itt 
houses  of  any  limited  capacity,  and  for  Gradociand  other  Schools. 

Tf  such  building"*  are  to  be  constructed  under  your  immediate  control,  or  by 
others  in  your  vicinity,  please  give  .he  subject  due  consideration,  and  scnJil 
your  orders  for  nlnns.orcall  to  it  the  attention  of  those  having  such  work*  in 
i-harge.  and  send  thiir  address,  that  he  mav  confer  with  them  direct. 

Orders  are  also  S(»licited  for  jilans  for  otlier  buildings,  such  ns. 

PUBLIC  ANI>  PRIVATE  DAVELLINGS, 

OHUROHES,  COURT-HOUSES, 

BANKING-HOUSES,  &c., 

Attd  persons  who  are  about  to  build,  and  who  will  t-ake  the  trouble  to  rtend 
him  their  address,  stating  what  they  propose  to  build,  will  receive  throu^rh 
the  Post,  FREK  OF  E.vpENsE.  a  Variety  of  tincly  executed  views  of  buildincr^ 
which  he  has  designed,  together  witll  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  subject  of  building. 

Tn  conclusion  he  is  permitted  t.<»  append  the  following  note  from  C.  E.  Hov- 
ey.  Esq..  Princii)ul  of  the  State  Normal  University: 

S^Al'E  NOEMAL   UNlVKRSlTr, 

Blootmjtfflon^  111.,  March  23,  1860. 

•  After  a  rareful  investigation,  the  State  Board  of  Education  selected  G.  P- 
Kujj'lali.  Ks«j..  of  Chicago,  as  the  Architect  oi"  the  State  Normal  University 
1^114  in  ITS.  llislnroe  exiuricnce.  good  taste,  and  unequalled  constructive  a- 
hilil.v,fully  jr.stifiod  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  It  is  hardly  too  mneb  to^ay 
tiuit  he  is  the  leading  school  horM*  architect  in  the  State,  as  evinced  by  tlie 
largp  number  of  beautiful.  econ«»mii-al,  and  admirably  well  arranged  houncfi 
recently  planne<l  by  him  in  Chicago,  and  in  other  cities  and  towns.  \  cannot 
tno  strongly  urge  upon  school  otticers  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  good  Pi^x 
lu'fore  utteiui'tiug  to  erei-r  a  schnol  house. 

C.  E.  MOVEY,  Priu.  State  Normal  Universitv. 
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SCHOOL     ARCHITECTURE. 
0.  P.  RASSALL,  ASCBITEOT, 

Wonld  respectfully  soy  to  School  Coinmisuioners,  School  Directors,  and  the 
public  pcuerully,  who  arc  about  to  engage  in  tho  construction  of  building* Cor 
educational  Durpones,  that  they  will  find  in  his  office  »»  larpe  variety  of  de- 
signs for  sucn  buildings  as  have  been  erected  in  this  and  adjoining  States, 
which  for  completeness  in  ovorv  particular  will  challenge  compari.Hon  with 
any  in  the  country.  Ah  an  evi^tencc  of  the  estimation  in  which  these  houses 
arc  held  by  Educational  men  in  this  city,  he  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for'the  year  endiDff  Feb. 
1st,  A  I).  18()(»,  on  tho  7th  page  of  which,  sneaking  of  the  School  Honaes 
lately  built,  ho  says:—"  The  idans  for  the  two  nouses  arc  furnished,  and  the 
work  Bupcriutondcd,  by  (j.  1.  Rtxndall  Esc^..  of  this  city.  These  two  houses 
are  regarded.  I  think,  by  all  competent  to  judge  of  the' matter,  as  models  for 
buildings  atfording  such  accommodation's.  The  arrangements  for  ingress 
and  egress  in  both,  are  ample:  in  all  the  twenty  rooms  the  light  is  abundant 
and  admitted  on  two  sides;  the  halls  and  stairways  are  spacious'and  well  light- 
ed, and  the  means  of  ventilation  seemingly  perfect.  In  short,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement loaves  little  room  for  improvement." 

The  houses  ul)ove  referred  to  are  verv  large,  affording  accommodation*  for 
some  thirteen  hundred  scholars;  but  tfic  same  essential  features,  with  othct 
iMPOKTANT  iMPKovKMENTs,  httvc  bccn.  and  mav  just  as  well  be,  introduced  in 
houses  of  any  limited  capacity,  and  for  Gradeuand  other  Schools. 

If  such  buildiuifs  are  to  be  constructed  under  your  immediate  control,  or  by 
others  in  your  vicinity,  please  give  .he  subject  due  consideration,  and  send 
your  orders  for  iihms.  or  call  to  it  the  attention  of  those  having  such  works  in 
charge,  and  semi  their  address,  that  he  mav  confer  with  them  direct 

Orders  are  also  solicited  for  plans  for  otlier  buildings,  such  as, 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS, 

CHURCHES,  COURT-HOUSES, 

BANKING-HOUSES,  &c^ 

And  ]H'rsons  who  are  about  to  build,  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  aend 
him  their  address,  stating  what  they  propose  to  build,  will  receive  through 
the  Post,  FRKK  OF  KXPENSE,  a  Variety  of  hnely  executed  views  of  bnildingi 
which  he  has  desiirncd,  together  witli  much  valuable  informat^  relative  to 
thesubject  of  building.  ^., 

In  conclusi«»n  he  is  ^>ermittcd  to  append  the  following  note  from  C.  E.  Hov- 
cy,  Esq..  l^rincipal  ot  the  State  Normal  University: 

State  Normal  University, 

Blxnniiujtmi,  lU.,  March  23,  1860. 

After  a  careful  investigation,  the  State  Board  of  Education  aelected  6.  P. 
Randall,  Eso..  of  Chicago,  as  the  Architect  of  the  State  Normal  Universitr 
Buildings.  Ills  large  exi>ericnce,  good  taste,  and  nnequalled  congtmctivc  a- 
bility,fnliy  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
til  at  he  is  the  leading  school  house  architect  in  the  State,  as  evinced  by  the 
large  number  of  beautiful,  economical,  and  admirably  well  arranged  houses 
recently  planned  by  liim  in  Chicago,  and  in  other  cities  and  towns.  I  oannot 
t/)o  strontrly  urge  upon  school  officers  the  necessity  of  obtainin^r  a  good  fiJiS 
V>cforc  attempting  to  erect  a  school  house. 

C.  E.  IIOVEY.  Prin.  Stat^  Normal  Universitr, 
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(idfJitional    iWerfioK. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

PHELPS    &    YOCXG.    PRIXTEES. 

J  86  1^ 


POSTAGE— Sis  eenbfto  y^ur,  if  paid  quarterly  gr  yeflrly  In  advanee" 
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Oct  60,  tf  {Mlim^m  istoffim^'iJL*.) 


Recent  Official  Recommendation 


BT  THX 


INMMA  STATE  BOAED 

V,    OF  ^EBTOATION. 

THE   ECLECTIC   SERIES   AI>OPTEI>. 

;''    •  .  /    '  '  . .      \ 

*       Indianapolis,.  Indiana,  April  llihy  1861. 
At  afjj^ular  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, held' at  the  office  of  the   Superintendent  of  Public 
Instnf^ion,  in  Indianapolis^  April  11th,  1861,  the  following 
list  (jY'lT.ext-Badks  was  approved  and  adopted  us  embracing 

the  booW  bed  adapted  for. use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  viz. : 
//^'      . 
Orthography,  ^^c— McOoffey*!  Primary  School  Chaita;  KeOaf- 
fey/y  Eclectic  Spelling  Bpoli^*    '    , 

Reuij/ing,  r^c— McGnffey's  Kew  Eclectic  Series  of  Headers; 
IROuffey's  New  Eclectic  Speakers. 

Arithmetic.— "Baj'h  Series^  embracing  tin?  Primary,  Intellect-* 
ital,  Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 
tj    Algebra. — Bay's  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  First 

Book;  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book, 
jf     English  Grammar. — Pinnoo's  Series,  embracing  Pinneo*s  Pri- 
//'mary  and  Analytical^4mmars. 

^  ^?^*-  •  MILES  J.  FLETCHER, 

^-"*'    ,  (*  .  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

y  [Text-Book9,upon  other  branches  of  study  are  embraced  in  the  official  list  r 
',,      '  the^e  are  here. omi§t^.] 

"•''-/       '     '       >' 

Among  dd\er  books  before  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education, 

.  .,     I  ¥ras  Goo'ftitdv's  Series  of  Readers,  published  by  John  P.  Morton  & 

'  '•Cp.,  ff- ,{401118 viLLE,  Kentucky.    Although 

*'  Groodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  yet 

the  fact  of  their  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and 

educators,  or  to  maintain  themselves  where  introduced,  caused  their 

rejection;  and, 

WSS*'  McGu£fey*s  New  Readers  were  ^^  approved  and  adopted  as  the- 

books  beU  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  being  mpe-- 

rior  tn  merxt^  and  in  every  way  more  desirable. 


SCHOOL     ARCHITECTURE. 
0.  P.  SASSALL,  AECBITECT, 

Would  respectfully  nay  to  School  Commissioners.  School  Directors,  and  the 
.public  generally,  who  are  about  to  enjraire  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for 
fdncational  uurposos,  that  they  will  lincl  in  his  olHce  s  large  variety  of  de- 
Bigns  for  such  buildings  as  haVc  been  erected  in  this  and  adjoininjjf  States. 
which  for  completeness  in  everv  particular  will  challenge  comparison  wth 
any  in  the  country.  As  an  evicTence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the^^e  houses 
are  held  by  Educational  men  in  this  city,  lie  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
rep<4rt  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Kducntion.  for'thc  year  endii.g  Feb. 
1st,  A  D.  1S60,  on  the  7th  page  of  which,  sneaking  of  the  School  Houses 
lately  built,  he  says:— ••  The  i)lan8  for  the  two  liousea  are  furnished,  and  the 
work  superintended,  by  G.  r.  Kandall  Esq..  of  this  city.  These  two  houses 
are  regarded.  1  think,  by  all  competent  to  Judge  of  the*  matter,  as  models  for 
buildings  affording  such  accommodations.  The  arrangements  for  ingress 
and  egress  in  botli.  are  ample;  in  all  the  twenty  rooms  the  light  is  abundant 
and  admitted  on  two  sides;  the  hall*  and  stairways  are  spacious  and  well  light- 
ed, and  the  means  of  ventilation  seemingly  perfect.  In  short,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement leaves  little  room  for  improvement.'' 

The  houses  above  referred  to  are  verv  large,  affording  accommodations  for 
some  thirteen  hundred  scholars;  but  tlie  same  essential  features,  with  other 
iMPOKTAKT  inpRovL-MKXTs.  have  bceu.  and  may  just  as  well  be.  introduced  in 
houses  of  anv  limited  ciipacity.  and  for  (iradetland  other  Schools. 

If  such  buildings  are  to  be  construe  ^e^l  under  your  inime<]iato  control,  or  by 
others  171  your  vicinity,  please  give  .he  subject  due  consideration,  and  send 
your  orders  for  plans,  or  call  to  it  the  attention  of  those  having  such  works  in 
<:harge.  and  send  their  address,  that  he  mav  confer  with  them  direct. 

Orders  arc  also  solicited  for  plans  for  otlier  buildings,  such  as, 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS, 

CHURCHES,  COURT-HOUSES, 

BANKING-HOUSES,  &c., 

And  persons  Mho  are  about  to  build,  xind  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send 
him  their  addrei>s.  stating  what  they  ])ropose  to  build,  will  receive  through 
the  Post.  FRKK  OF  Kxi'ENsE.  a  Variety  of  tinely  executed  views  of  bwildings 
which  he  has  designed,  togethcrwith  miicli  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  subj oc t  of  building. 

In  conclusion  he  is  permitted  to  append  the  following  note  from  C.  E.  IIov- 
€y,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Slate  Normal  University: 

State  Normal  University, 

Blomnington,  III,  March  23,  1860. 

After  a  careful  investigation,  the  State  Board  of  Education  selected  G.  P. 
Randall.  Esq..  of  Chicago,  as  the  Architect  of  the  State  Normal  University 
Buildincrs.  His  large  experience,  good  taste,  and  unequalled  constructive  a- 
bility.  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
tiluit  he  is  the  leading  school  house  architect  in  the  State,  as  evinced  by  the 
large  number  of  beautiful,  eeonomical,  and  admirably  well  arranged  bouse? 
recently  planned  by  him  in  Chicago,  and  in  of,her  cities  and  towns.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  ur<re  upon  school  otticers  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  good  plan 
before  attempting  to  erect  a  school  house. 

C.  K.  HOVEY,  Prin.  State  Norjiial  Univcrsitv- 


-<>- 
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PTIBLI3HEB  on  THE  15Ui  OF  EiCK  MONTH, 
USDER    THE   PATBONAOB    OF   THB 

IND.  STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


0.  ?HELP5,  E£sid€ni  EUior  ami  Fmpnd/w,  IwUatm^U. 

A.  R.  BE^TOX,  Iwlianmidis.  A.  C.  SHORTRrDGE,  CetU^viUe 
1\  D.  UXn^lC  G^mnhtts.  H.  H.  YOUXG,  ImKitnapdia. 
JOSEPH  TING  LEY,  GrmKastk.  G.  W.  B  RON  SON,  InfhanaprJif. 

B.  a.  HOBHS,  Bhfmutifidnk.  MAKY  A.  VATP:R,  ImiimMqidis. 
J.  BRUMBACK,  FranMin.  S.  R.  ADAMS,  Moore's  BUI 

J.  HTIRTY,  Lih^y. 


VOL 


Y^^^Sim  i^i  —so.i' 


AU   CfWimtwicaikmst  BfiAiness  Letl^a,  and  Eemhtmxceg,  to  he  addresml  io 
0,  Fhiffps,  hkiiaimpolw^     AU  MfitJieirmlicfd  ArtUks  Io  6e  (uUiressed  tn 
Bomd  Kitkmimi^  Bifrniuntjlnn^  hviiatiti.     Artidtf-s  tm  Prwiiml 
Teaching  to  A.  ii.  B^t^Utn,  Indiimf^M,  Ind.     Tenns  of 
the  Jfitirm^^  %\fyd  per  ij^ar^  in  Oiivann^^     AthYrtis- 
irtg  ierni.%  §15  per  jitige  for  Jirjst  imertiai\ 
arifl  $5  /fc?7*  pttgeper  ijiottUt  for  f^ich 
ad'titiarifil    iiisertiort. 
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GOODEICH^S     ITEW    EEASEBS, 

EDITED  BY   NOBLE   BUTLER, 

BUTLER'S    GRAMMARS,  BY    NOBLE     BUTLER. 

THE   BEST,    THE    CHEAPEST, 

And  the  Only  Officially  Authoiized  Text-£ooks  for  Use  ia  the 

Schools  of  Indiana. 

STATE  OF  i:srDL\NA,  Office  of  Super,  of  TuU 
Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  4,  1859. 
At  the  February  meetmgr  of  the  Board  foT  the  year  18C0,  the  siitjjeci 
of  text-books,  among  other  things,  received  some  attention.     The    list 
previously  authorized  was  carefully  revised,  and  the  following  order  oii 
the  subject  adopted  : 

Ordfred. — ^That  the  hookn  mentior-d  and  nnpu'ti  in  th«»  tWlovinir  li^i  h^- 
introduced  into,  and  used  in  thc4  jmblic  tojict'ls  ol"  the  State  as  text-b»';t>k»  h.-r 
instruction,  in  the  scverfii  brajichen  of  kMirninjr  to  ^vlli\•htllc•^  rtlnte.  tc  v\'tx  ■ 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS, 

Fbr  Instruction  in  Remlhig — 

Child's  First  Book,  an   illustrated  Primer,  by  Goodrich. 

Goodrich's  New  First  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Second  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Third  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Fourth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Fifth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Goodrich's  New  Sixth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 
In  English  Orammar — 

Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grampiar,  by  Noble  Butler,  A,  M, 

A  Practical  GraiAnar  of  the  Engl^^^nif^ge,  by  Prof.  NoUe  BuUer. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Boara^  S.  L.  Ruqg, 

Supt  Pub.  Ina. 


The  above  named  School  Books,  by  Nodlk  BiXLiit,  are  beautifully  priat-. 
cd  from  electrotype  plates,  on  heavy  paper,  stroncly  bound,  and  in  cvory 
wav  tJie  best  and  clieupest  Keaders  publirthed. 

'f'he  Reading  ]esson>  in  these  books  uflord  continual  dclijzht  to  younj?  pn- 
pils.  The  inierestin^  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  pre  valence  of  The  drn- 
niatic  Htyle  han  a  tendency  to  force  the  children  into  a  natural  habit  ol  rt^d- 
ing.  It'will  be  crenerally  found  that  children  who  have  used  thet-e  book* 
are  unwilliuij  to  pive  them  \\\^  for  anv  others.. 

These  bookn  have  been  ic^ently  erlticnllv  proof-resul  and  revised  by  Uie 
P'ditor.  and  are  rapidly  passing  into  the  bands  of  the  school-children  ol 
the  State. 

Teachers  and  School  Officei-s  who  desire  to  introduce  the 

OFFICIALLY  RECOMMENDED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  far  INDIAJ^A, 

Goodrich's  Eevised  Series  of  Eeaders,  and  Butler's  Oraxnmar, 

Are  invited  to  correspond  with  J.  P.  MOKTON  ifeCo.  Publisliers.  Ixiuij^vilU* 

Ky.,  OT         W.  U.  Hay.  Tndianapollij,  Ind..  Gt-ncrnl   Agent   for  Indiatc 

Oct.  60.  tf  {Af  Bowen   Sf.eivart  (f  Crr«.) 


A  M  E  R  I  C:  A  N      S  T  A  N  D  A  R  D 

SCHOOL    SEUIES. 


GET  THE  BEST,  GET  THE  CHEAPEST, 

-  QET  THE  MOST  POPULAR, 
Goodrich's  Series  of  School  Readers,  Revised  by  Noble  Butler 


GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRiST  READER 
72  pages,  large  16mo,  cloth  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.  Retail  p.  10.  cts 
Spirited,  attractive, pi-ofusely  illustrated — it  is  un equaled  as  a  iirst  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegjintly  illustrated.    Retail  price  20  cts 

Containing  a  full  and  systematic  scries  of  practical  exercises  on  the  vmvel 
rounds  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
gl6  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  Ulusti-ated.     Retail  price  30  cts. 
Containing  a  full  and  s^-stematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  conso- 
nant sfmmi^  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pages,  large  12mo.   embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.     60  cts 
Containing  remarkably  clear  and  accuraie  definitions,  an'  admirable  system 
of  pranunciidion\  and  practical  exercises  on  the  combinations  of  consonant 
sounds. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan,  embos.sed;  elegantly  illustrated.  75c. 
Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  Tocal  Gymnastics 
for  the  correction  of  Ixssetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the   formation 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounced  by  professed  Elocutionists,  to 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Reader  extant. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIXTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.  552  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.  Retail  price  $1,00 
Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  be 
found  in  any  School  Header  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  certain^ 
setiUIy  well  defined, — no  obscurit}',  no  redundancy.  A  Glossary  of  all  the 
important  locahties  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  selec- 
tions are  those  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  language. 

The  whole  series  in  acTniirably  graded,  not  only  in  words,  but  more  im- 
portant still  in  iDFAs:  and  jjraetieal.  eompetcntteachcrs,  who  have  uaEU 
them.  Pay  their  pupils  have  advaneed  lt»0  per  cent  more  rapidly  and  pkij- 
KKOTLY  than  bv  the  use  of  anv  other  series. 

J.  P.  MORTON  &  Co., 

W.  H.  Hay,  Indianapolis,  Publishers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Gen.    Agent  for  Indiana. 

(>ct  «Otf- 


CASH 
unmuTTiL  *  Co., 


BOOK    STORE, 

...    IndiaiiEpoliBi  Indians. 


Keep  all  the  School  Books,  the  Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 
Educational   Works,  and 

The  Bwt  ABfortm€(&t  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kindB  of  Literature,  Bcligioas,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  MisceUaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,  Wm  net,  qf  course,  he    Dnderscld, 


Lovors  of  Books  aro  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  tc 
•xamine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  best  wholesale 
terma  given.  . 

Gall  and  see  us,  i^r  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended. 
May,  ISttO.  MERRILL    CO. 


Our  facilities  for  imparting 
thorough  instraction  in  Pen- 
mansh^,  and  every  other 
business  branch  are  now  nn- 
fiurpassed,  while  our  terma 
are  more  moderate  than  ihaet 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  Chisses  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  any 
time,  certain  of  a  much  more 
thorough  drilling  tlian  by 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL   COLLEGE. 


INDIANAPOLIS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

For  a  complete  Comraercial  Course,  with  the  right  of  re\iewmg  at  pleaii- 
ure,  time  unlimited,  -  -  -  -  -  -  $30,<K) 

.   For  a  Partial  Course  in  the  same  branches,  .  -  -  29,00 

For  B  complete  Course,  Penmanship  Department  alone,       -        -      20,00 

For  a  comi)lete  Course,  Business  Penmanship  alone,        _        -         _      5^00 
Time  necessary  to  complete  a  full  course  from  6  to  10  weeks,  depending 
in  all  cases  on  the  scholur. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance. 

Roles  for  detectinjr  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address        '  WM.  J*URDY,'  Principal, 

Jan.,  1861,  ly.  Indianapolis,  ind. 

THE    ATLANTIC    KOHTHLT, 

Published  by  TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  185,  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
TERMS:~Two  Copies,  one  year,  $5;  Fivp  Copies,  $10;  Eleven  Copies,  $iO 


NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY. 

H.  PVBDTTE,  ArtMt. 

No.    8,     East    Washington     Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 

Call  and  Examine  Specimens.     [*• 


E.    ft   J.    BREUHINO. 

Next  Door  tlio  Fancy  Bazaar, 
No.ftEast    Washington    Street,    Indian  a  p««Ii».    Iitd. 

TAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PUOTOQRAPS. 

Plain  Photoirraphs  in  most  ele^art  i*tyle.  Photographs  painted  in  Oil  or 
Water  Colors,  from  Miniature  to  Life  size. 

AMBROTYPES,  MELAINEOTYPES,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  Pictures  copied  into  Plain  or  Colored  Photographs  of  laarger 
Afze.    Prices  reasonable,  and  satisfaction  warranted  iu  all  cases 

4.  Call  and  Ezamme  Specimens. 

H.    IL    DODD.  C.    P.    HUTCHIN80N.  J.   ».    APPLETON.  J.   J.   PABSONfe. 

H.    H.    DODD    &    CO., 

(Successors  to  Bingham  &  Doughty,) 

STEAM        JOB        P  RINTER  S, 

AND 

BOOK -BINDERS, 

No.   18    East   Washington   Street,   formerly   Sentinel    6iuldii»g^ 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

Mammoth  Posters  promptly  printed.    Blank  Books  manufactured  to  ordcr^ 
Book  and  Job  Printing,  Prihting  in  Colors,  neatly  executed.        [n4. 

MADISON   tt    INDIANAPOLIS    RAILROAD, 

The  Passenger  Train  will  leave  the  Union  Depot  at  12:15  P.  M.,  daily,  for 
If  adison,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

This  is  the  shortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  connecting 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Telegraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  arriving  atCin< 
cinnati  in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  leaving  at  6  o'clocTc,  A.  M. 
for  the  East,  and  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  for  the  South. 

Botnrning.  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  12  M.  hjf  the  above  steamers,  and  also 
by  the  Madison  Packets,  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arriving  at  IndranapoliB 
at  10:65  A.  M.,  connecting  with  all   trains  leaving  for  East,  North  and  West. 

Fare  to  Ctncinnatif  or  Cincinnati  to  IndianapdiSy  $3.   Ih  LouisinUe,  $3,50^ 
No  charge  for  meals  or  state  rooms  on  the  steamers,  or  for  baggage  or  om- 
nibus at  Madison. 

Shippers  and  Merchants,  West,  will  find  it  to  tlie  interest  to  travel  over 
and  ship  by  this  line.  D.  C.  BRANIIAM,  Sup'L 


vow    BEAST, 
A    GIGANTIC    MAP  OF   THE    WORLD, 

i^oN  mercator's  projection.) 

For  Schools,  Libraries,  Lecture-Booms,  Etc. 

The  Size  of  the  Map  is  Tvodvefeet  long,  and  Seven  feet  high,  wWcA  rendmit 

Superior  to  the  es^pensive  outline  maps,  while  it  is  more 

iideresting  and  useful  for  other  purposes. 

PRINTED  ON   PREPARED  CLOTH   AND   COLORED. 

Price,  folded  in  a  Neat,  Portable  Case,  Eight  Dollars;  Mounted,  Fiftoea. 


This  truly  SPLENDID  MAP  has  been  compiled  from  the  best  anthoritie«. 
It  exhibits  at  a  crlanee  the  natnral  and  political  divi«ioii!*  of  the  World— in- 
cluding the  most  recently  settled  Bondaries.  the  various  Ocean  Currentft.  the 
North  Atlantic  "Steam  Lanes''  of  Commander  Maury;  the  routes  of  celebtB- 
tcd  Travelers.  8uch  as  Anderson,  Barth,  Livingston,  Burton  and  Speke.  la 
Africa;  Franklin,  McClure,  Kane,  and  McClintock,  in  the  Polar  Rc^ionft;th£ 
contemplated  route  of  Dr.  Hayes  to  the  open  Polar  Sea;  Hue  and  Atkinaon. 
in  Asia;  Ilerndon  and  Gibbon, iu  South  America,  etc.;  the  varions  Anaerican 
and  principal  British  Missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  tho  World; 
.and  a  variety  of  interesting  statistical  information. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Map  the  most  useAil  one  of  the 
kind  over  produced.  For  size  it  has  never  been  equalled;  and  in  point  of 
accuracy,  the  numerous  and  excellent  data  which  the  Publisbors  nave  at 
their  command,  enable  them  conscientiously  to  recommend  it.  In  execution, 
•flpreat  distinctness,  rather  than  a  dull  heavy  appearance,  and  subdued,  rather 
than  gaudy  coloring,  have  been  aimed  at. 

Their  particular  mode  of  engraving  and  printing  enables  the  publishers 
to  offer  sucn  a  large  map  at  the  above  unusually  low  price. 

To  the  respective  Missionary  Societies,  [the, Board  of  Foreifirn  Miasiona 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Misfiions,  the 
Episcopal  Board,  and  others,]  the  Publishers  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
.assistance  and  geographical  information,  not  otherwise  aocesaible.  Thev 
would  also  record  their  great  obligations  to  Commander  Maury,  the  Rev-  /. 
-C.  Lowfie,  D.D.,  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Wood,  D.D.,  Bev.  J. 
Leighton  Wilson,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  D.  Denison,  Dr.  Richard  S.  FiAer,  and  Mr. 
H'hilip  J.  Forbes. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 
O:^-  To  Clergymen,  Teachers  and  others  who  may  act  as  such  a  liberal 
Discount  will  be  made. 

SCHONBERO  ft  CO., 
S.  B.  Chamberlain,  Map  Publishers,  eta. 

Gen  Agent,  gQ  Bcaver-St.;  H.  Y. 

Iluutington,  Ind. 


A  New  and  Complete  School  Series  of  Fine  Hand  Copy-Books, 
In  Four  Numbers.  By  W.  S.  MacLaurin, 
Writing  Master  in  the  most  Celebrated  New  York  Schools  for  the  last  80  yeara. 
The  ease  with  which  a  perfect  and  beautiful  style  of  writing  may  be  ac- 
quired by  ANT  ONE,  from  tho  use  of  this  series,  renders  it  far  superior  to  any 
other.  Price  |1  00  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  to  Teachers  and  others  ac- 
ting as  agent*,  and  for  first  introduction. 

MiicLaarirVs  Self  Instructor  in  Penmanship:     An  Original  an  Compkte 
Course  of  Lessons  in   Writing  Without  a  Tkidier.     Quarto,  $1 00 
This  work  comprises  a  practical  summary  of  the  results  of  orer  Uiirty 

vears  of  labor  and  experience  in  the.  art  of  teaching  writing,  especially  a'- 

dapted  to  the  purpose  of  Self  Instruction. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  prepaid,  by  mail.    Liberal  discount  to  tescheiv 

jind  agents.  S(;UONBERG  &  CO,  PublUhera, 

^eP<i-  '«^-  New  York. 


THE 
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0.  PHELPS,  Besident  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Indiant^is. 
DANIEL  EIKKWOOD,  Mafftemaiical  Editor,  Blamingtan. 

-A.SSOOIA.XE    E2DITORS: 

A.  R  BENTON,  Indianapolis.  A.  0.  SHORTKIDGE,  CentervOle. 
T.  D.  MARSH,  Cofumbus.  H.  H.  YOUNG,  ImHancqfoHs. 
JOSEPH  TINGLEY,  QremcasOe.        G.  W.  BRONSON,  Indiana^ia, 

B.  C.  HOBBS,  Bloomingdale.  MARY  A.  VATER,  Indianc^ia. 
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VOL.  VI.~0CT0B11B,  1861  —NO.  10 


AU  Oommunications,  Business  Letters,  and  RemiUances,  to  he  addressed  to 
0,  JPhetps,  IndicmapoUs.     AU  Mathematical  Articles  to  be  addressed  to 
Danid  Kirkwood,  Bloomington,  Indiana,     Articles  on  Practical 
Ibaching  to  A.  E,  Benton,  Indianapolis,  Ind,     Terms  of 
the  Journal,  $1,00  per  year,  in  advance.    Advertis- 
ing terms,  $6  per  page  for  first  insertion, 
and  $5  per  page  per  month  for  each 
additional    insertion. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

PHELPS    &   YOUNG,    PRINTEBS, 

1861. 


POSTAGE— Six  cents  a  year,  if  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advanee* 


vow    BEAST, 
A    GIGANTIC    MAP  OF   THE    WORLD, 

;oN  mercator'b  projection.) 

For  Schools,  Libraries,  Lecture-Booms,  Etc. 

The  Size  of  the  Map  is  Tuodvefeet  long,  and  Seven  feet  high,  tohith  rendenfA 

Supenor  to  the  expensive  oidline  maps,  while  it  is  more 

interesting  and  useful  for  other  purposes. 

PRINTED  ON    PREPARED   CLOTH    AND   COLORED. 

Price,  folded  in  a  Neat,  Portable  Case,  Eight  Dollars;  Mounted,  Fifteea. 

This  truly  SPLENDID  MAP  has  been  compiled  from  the  befit  anthoritiefu 
It  exhibitH  at  a  srlanoe  the  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the  World—in- 
cluding: the  mobt  recently  settled  Boudaries.  the  various  Ocean  Currents,  the 
North  Atlantic  "Steam  Lanes*'  of  Commander  Maury;  the  routes  of  celebra- 
ted Travelers,  such  as  Anderson,  Barth,  Livingston*  Burton  and  Speke.  is 
Aft-ica;  Franklin,  McClure,  Kane,  and  McClintock,  in  the  Polar  Repions;  the 
contemplated  route  of  Dr.  Hayes  to  the  open  Polar  Sea;  Hue  and  Atkinson, 
in  Asia;  lierndon  and  Gibbonjiu  South  America,  etc.;  the  various  American 
and  principal  British  Missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  World: 
.and  a  variety  of  interesting  statistical  information. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Map  the  most  useAil  one  of  the 
kind  over  produced.  For  size  it  has  never  been  equalled;  and  in  point  of 
accuracy,  the  numerous  and  excellent  data  which  the  Publishers  nave  at 
their  command,  enable  them  conscientiously  to  recommend  it.  In  execntioB. 
ipreat  distinctness,  rather  than  a  dull  heavy  appearance,  and  subdued,  rather 
than  paudy  coiorinj^,  have  been  aimed  at. 

Their  particular  mode  of  enprraving  and  printing  enables  the  pubUfihers 
to  offer  such  a  large  map  at  the  above  unusually  low  price. 

To  the  respoctive  Missionary  Societies,  I  the.  Board  of  Foreiirn  Mia»on» 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Misi^ions,  the 
Episcopal  Board,  and  others,]  the  Publishers  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
.assistance  and  geographical  information,  not  otherwise  aocessible.  Thev 
would  also  record  their  great  obligations  to  Commander  Maury,  the  Rev.  J. 
<;.  Lowric,  D.D.,  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  Rev.  «eo.  W.  Wood,  D.D.,  Rev.  J. 
Leighton  Wilson,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  D.  Denison,  Dr.  Richard  S.  FlAer,  and  Mr. 
fl'hilip  J.  Forbes. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 
(i^  To  Clex^men,  Teachers  and  others  who  may  act  as  such  a  liberal 
Discount  will  be  made. 

SCHONBERa  &  CO., 
S.  B.  Chamberlain,  Map  Publishers,  eUx, 

Gen.  Agent,  gQ  Boaver-St.;  H.  Y. 

iluucington.  Ind. 

ui  New  and  Coinplete  School  Series  of  Fine  Hand  Copy-Book^, 
In  Four  Numbers.    Br  W.  S,  MacLaurin, 
Writing  Master  in  the  most  Celebrated  New  York  Schools  for  the  last  80  year*. 

The  case  with  which  a  perfect  and  beautiful  style  of  writing  may  be  ac- 
quired by  AKY  ONE,  from  the  use  of  this  series,  renders  it  far  superior  to  any 
other.  Price  $1  00  j3cr  dozen.  Liberal  discount  to  Teachcxa  and  others  ac- 
ting as  agents,  and  lor  Urst  introduction. 

MicLaurin's  Self  Instructor  in  Penmanslup:    An  Original  an  Comfkk 
Course  of  Lessons  in   Writing  Without  a  loiter.     Quarto,  $100 
This  work  comprises  a  practical  summary  of  the  results  of  over  tfairtv 

vears  of  labor  and  experience  in  the.  art  of  teaching  writing,  especially  a'- 

•aaptod  to  the  purpose  of  Self  Instruction. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  prepaid,  by  mail.    Liberal  discount  to  teachen 

jind  agents.  feCUONBERG  &  CO,  Publiahcra, 

Sept.  >61.  :New  York. 
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0.  PHELPS,  Besident  Editor  and  Proprietor,  IndiampdUs. 
DANIEL  KIRKWOOD,  Mathematical  Editor,  Bloomtigton. 

A.  R.  BENTON,  Indianapolis,  A.  0.  SHORTKIDGE,  CentervOle. 
T.  D.  MARSH,  Cofurnbus,  H.  H.  YOUNG,  Indianapdia, 
JOSEPH  TINGLEY,  OreencasOe,  G.  W.  BRONSON,  IndimapoUa. 

B.  C.  HOBfiS,  Bhcrmngdak.  MARY  A.  VATER,  induwiprfw. 
J.  BRUMBACK,  FraiJclvn.  S.  R.  ADAMS,  MooresHiXL 

J,  HURTY,  lAbeHy, 
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AU  Oomrnunications,  Business  Letters,  and  Bemittances,  to  he  addressed  to 
0.  JPhelps,  Indianapolis,    AU  MathemaUcal  Articles  to  be  addressed  to 
Danid  Kirkwood,  BUxmingUm,  Indiana,     Articles  on  Practicdl 
Teaching  to  A,  B,  BenUm,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     Terms  of 
the  Journal,  $1,00  per  year,  in  advance.    Advertis- 
ing terms,  $6  per  page  for  first  insertion, 
and  $5  per  page  per  month  for  each 
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POSTAGE— Six  cents  a  year,  if  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advanee* 


WILLSON'iS    SERIES 


or 


SCHOOL    AND    FAMILY    READERS. 


Willson*s  Primer,  -  -  -    15  cents. 
"        First  Reader,    20     " 
SecoBd  Reader  30     '' 


WiHson's  Third  Reader,   50  cents. 
Fcmrtti  Reader,  66    '^ 
Fifth  Bearer,  -  -  $lvOa 


We  ask  Teaohem,  Directors,  Superintendente,  Commissioners  of  Scboo'ii. 
and  Boards  of  Education,  not  acquainted  with  these  licaders.  to  exanilu« 
them,  and  aee  if  they  merit  the  hijrh  commendations  every  where  besronea 
upon  them. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  following  important  points  connected  with 
these  Readers: 

I.    Their  Bepatation  as  School-Booki. 

No  other  Readinp-Books  ever  pnbh'shed  have  been  so  highly  cominende4 
by  Educators,  and  hjr-  the  Public  Press,  as  these,  and  no  other  hmve  met  with 
BO  extensive  a  sale  within  the  first  year  of  their  publication. 


*1  look  npon  the  introduction  of 
these  Readers  as  constituting  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  popular 
education." — Prof.  A.  C.  Allkn, 
Ilouston,  Miss. 


I  think  this  series  of  Readers 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  cither  in 
respect  to  manner,  matter  or  tncehau- 
ical  execution."— Prof.  Wm.F.Phxlw 
Princp'l  of  State  Nor'l  School.  N.  J. 


H.    Their  Adi^tatioiL  to  the  tyitem  of  Objeet-LeBson  Teaching. 

The  Lessons  in  the  Earlv  Readers  are  specially  designed  to  cultivate  the 
Perceptive  Facnltiea  of  Children,  on  the  proper  training  of  which  ia  htu^ci 
the  entire  system  of  Object- Lesson  Instruction,  while  me  Natural  Historr 
Departments  in  the  Higher  Readers  more  carefully  develop  the  same  prinoi*- 
plea. 

Connected  with  the  course  of  instruction  contained  in  these  Readers,  a  ae- 
ries of  beautiful  colored  *'  Object- Lesson  "  Ciiauts,  designed  for  the  School- 
Room,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

m.    Their  Cheapne  s. 

Although  the  cost  of  getting  up  these  books  is  t'ur  above  that  of  any  oih«- 
Series  of  Keaders,  and  although  they  collectively  contain  more  matter  tra* 

TUX  BAMK  NUMBKR  AMD  ORADX  OF  BOOKS  IN  ANY    OTIiKtt  SkKTKS.  yet  tSieV  ar«  f^~ 

fered  on  terms  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 

"The  publishers  have  had  the  good  [  **  Notwirlistanding  the  coat  of  the 
-sense  to  reduce  the  selling  price  to  a  |  undertaking,  the  publishers  hayeput 
(nominal  sum,  which  barely  leaves  a  j  the  prices  as  low  as  'thf>so  of  other 
margin  for  a  profit."— N.  Y.  Times,      j  works  of  the  class."— Buffalo  ExpretLi. 

lY    Their  Adaptation  to  Family  Reading. 

These  Readers  are  so  highly  attractive  on  account  of  the  number,  excel- 
lence, and  practical  character  of  their  illustiations  ;  the  beauty  of  the  paper 
and  printing;  the  choice  character  of  their  Miscellaneous  Selections,  and  the 
(interesting  and  valuable  Sketches  of  Natural  History  contained  in  t^m,  that 
they  are  as  w^cU  adapted  to  Family  Reading  as  to  the'uses  of  the  School-room. 

"The  engravings  are  fine  enough  for  I  ''The  series  forms  a  collection  wor- 
«  keepsake,  and  each  one  is  designed  thy  to  adorn  the  shelves  of  the  in«i«t 
to  illustrate  some  truth  in  morals  or  |  acco  m  pi  i  s  he d  scholar  "—Weekly 
«eience.'- — Missouri  Educator.  |  Nonpareil  (Council  Blu^). 

For  numerous  Becommendations  of  these  Readers,  Views  of  Educator*.  No- 
tices of  the  Press,  and  an  exposition  of  their  Plan  and  Principle.^*,  send  fm 
Pamphlet  of  Educational  Bulletins. 

Copies  of  Readers,  for  examination,  sent  to  Teachers,  post-paid,  onraccipt 
of  half  price.  Liberal  terms  to  Schools  for  introduction.  I^r*  Agents  warn- 
ed in  every  County. 

Published  by  HASPEE  &  BROTHEBS,  Franklin  Bqiuun^ 
New  Tori. 


APPLEOATE    *    CO.. 

BOOKw^ELlJERS  STATIO^EHS 

PRINTEfiS    AND    PUBLISHERS 

OF 

Ckrk«'8  Commentory,  Dick's  Complete  Works,  RoUin's  Ancient  History^ 
PluUrch's  Lives,  Spectator,  Tatlerand  GKiardian,  Mosheim'a  Church 
History,  Josephus,  Gathered  Treasures  from  the  Mines  of  Lite- 
rature. Dick's  Theology,  Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders,  Com* 
plete  Works  of  Lorenso  Dow,  Fanner's  Hand-Book,, 
Shakspeare,  Soden's  German  Grammar,  Peterson's 
•  Familiar  Science,  Speeches  of  Hon.  Thos.  F, 

Marshall,  Life  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake. 
Guisot's  Decline  and  Eall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Nighthi* 
gale,     Universal 
Musician,  &c. 

JUST  rUBLISHSD, 

WEBB'S  FREEMASON'S  MONITOR,  the  best  Masomebook  extant. 

Also,  THE  BROTHERHOOD:  A  Work  on  Odd  FeUowship;  Being ik 

preBontation  of  the  principles,  objects,  tcachingM,  <&c..  of  tlie  frHternity. 
The  same.in  the  OermAD  Language. 

-^DEALKRS  IN — 

MisoellaiieoaB  and  School  Books,  Books  on  Theology,  Medicine^ 

Iaw,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,    History,  Philosophy,   Travels,  Arc. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

BLA2TK  BOOKS  OF  E\EJRT  DESCRIPTION,  (with  or  tmthout 
printed  headings,)  Stationery  of  aU  Jand*^  Letter y  Cap  and  Note  Paper s.  En- 
vdopee,  Wrapping-papery  Bonnet  Boards  Inky  4*.,  <Jic. 


PtTBLISHKBB,    PRIHTBBS,   StKBBOTTFBBS,   AKB  BiNDBBS. 

Our  facilities  for  Publishing,  Printing,  and  Stereotyping  new  works,  are 
anexcelled  bv  any  House  at  the  East  or  West.  Authors  arc  referred  to  our 
various  publications  as  samples  of  our  st>le. 

Booksellers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  stock.  Wo 
sre  constanUy  enlarging  our  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers  in  all 
the  various  articles  pertaining  to  the  General  JBookselling  and  Stationery 
Trade.  Those  who  purchase  from  us  have  the  advantage  of  selecting  from 
the  largest  and  best  assorted  Stock  in  the  West. 

May  '61.  A.  &  Ck).,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ROBINSON'S   SERIES  OF    M.VTHEMATICS. 

The  most  Complete,  most  Phactical.  and  most  Scientific  SKRiEt»<if 
Mathematical  Text-Books  ever  isMiod  in  tlii.**  conntry. 
(IN  TWENTY  VOLUMES., 
Mnrtt  of  the  books  of  this  Series  are  new.  or  have  reecntlyheen  thorough- 
ly revised  and  corrected,  and  will  hereafter  be  published  in  asjtood?t}lc 
and  manner  as  any  bookf*  before  the  public. 

Frotrressivc  Primarj'  Arithmetic,        University  Algebra, 
Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic.     Key  to  University  Alsrebra. 
Rudiments  of  written  Arithmetic.       New  University  Alpebra,  (in press). 
Propjressive  Practical  Aritiimetic.         New  Geometry  and  Triffonomctr}-, 
Kef  to  Practical  Arithmi'tic.  Surveying  and  Navigation.  ^ 

Prof?re8sive  Higher  Arithmetic,  Analyt.  Geom.  &,  conic  see.  v  in  press 

Key  to  Iliprher  Arithmetic,  DifFeren.  and  Int.  Calcnlus.'  prep'njr  • 

New  Elementary  Algebra.  Elementary  Astronomy, 

Key  to  Elementary  Alcrubra,  University  Astronomy' 

Matiicraa'ticul  0{>erations. 
Key  to  Geometry  &  Trisronometry,  Conic  Sections  &  Analytical  Geometry. 
(in  press),  will  be  ready  in  November,  isi>l. 
All  the  improvements  of  the  best  modern  text-books,  as  well  as  many  jfEw 
■and  ORIGINAL  methods,  and  practical  opekations  not  found  in  other  similar  • 
Avorks.  have  been  incorporated  into  these  books. 

SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Enibracinpnine  copy  books,  in  three  distinct  serifs,  procrressivelv  eraded, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  schools  and  learners  of  every  class.  The  lea(iing  char- 
acteristics of  the  system  are: 

^SIMPLICITY.      2.  PRACTICABILITY.      3.  BEAUTY. 
The  srENCERTAN  SY8TEM  is  supcrioF  to  all  others,  because  ic  makes  better 
Penman  than  any  other  System. 
It  is  easily  taupht.  readily  acquired,  and  written  with  the  {greatest  rapidity. 
The  copies  in  the  Speneeriun  Books  arc  facsimiles  of  the  author's  writings, 
and  represent  a  Business  Style  of  Penmanship. 

WELLS'  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES 

WELLS'    SCIENCE   OF   COMMON   THINGS. 

WELLS'    NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

WELLS'    PRINCIPLES   OP   CHEMISTRY. 

WELLS'  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science,  and  exeel  in 
their  lucid  style,  numerous  facts,  cojuous  illustrations  (  over  700^,  and  prnc- 
tical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  e very-day  life, 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

BRYANT   AND   STRATTON'S   COMMON    SCHOOL   BOOK-KEEPING. 
HRYANT   &    STRATTON'S   HIGH   SCHOOL   BOOK-KEEPING. 

(Lipress,)  bryant  &  stratton's  counting-house  book-keeping. 

Teachers  ordering  by  Mail  or  Express  singh  copi^  of  any  of  our  ordi- 
nary Text-books  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  their  introduction,  will 
receive  the  same  by  enclosing  one-haJf  the  retail  price  as  a£Szed  in  our 
Price  Lists  and  Catalogue.  Keys  and  copies  of  any  of  our  publication 
not  used  as  class-books,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  prepaid  on  recoipt  of 
the/M^  retail  price. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  send  our  *^Kiucah'o)ial,"  and  our  ^'Mathematical 
drculars,^^  to  those  teachers  who  will  give  us  their  address. 

The  fmsi  Hljeral  t^rms  will  be  given  for  first  introdudion, 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  IVISON,  PHUiKY  &  Co.. 

/)ct.  2m.  48  &  50  Walker  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Indiana  Stfeool  journal: 

rOBUSRED  OH  THE  Uth  OF  ^CH  XO]ITH« 
VHVEB  r&B  PATBONAOE  OP  THE 

IND.  STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


0.  PHELPS,  Besideni  EMtar  and  Froprietor,  ^uUanapoUa. 
DANIEL  KIRKWOOD,  McUhemaUcal  Editor,  BhomngUm. 

.A.880CX.A.TS  SIDXTOZ^S: 

A.  R  BENTON,  Indicmapdlis.  A.  C.  SHORTRIDGB,  CentervOU^ 
T.  D.  MARSH,  Cdimbua,  H.  H.  YOUNG,  IndianapdU. 
JOSEPH  TINGLEY,  QreencasOe,  G.  W.  BRONSON,  IrMou^oUa. 

B.  C.  HOBBS,  Bloomingdcde.  MARY  A.  VATER,  hMmapdUa. 
J.  BRUMBACK,  Franldin.  8.  R.  ADAMS,  Mhar^sma, 

J.  HURTY,  lAberiy, 


VOL  VI.— HOVEMBEB^iaei— HO.  U. 


AU  Oommunicatumay  Business  Letters,  and  Bemttances^  to  he  addressed  is 
0.  Phdps,  ImUanapoiis,    JU  Mathematical  Articles  to  be  addressed  to 
DarM  Kirhoood,  Bloomington,  Indiana.    Articles  on  Practical 
Ihaching  to  A,  R,  BenUm,  Indianc^oUs,  Bid.     Harms  of 
the  Journal,  $1,00  per  year,  in  advance.    Advertis- 
ing terms,  $Qper  page  for  first  insertion, 
€md  $6  per  page  per  month  for  each 
additional   insertion. 
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INDIANAPOLIS: 

PHELPS   A   YOUNG,    PRINTERS. 

1861. 


POSTAGE— Six  cents  a  year,  if  paid  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance* 


CASH    BOOK     STORE, 
ITRRIlTTJi  ft  Go.,  -    Indiaiiapoli^  Indiuuu 

JCeep  all  the  Sc/iool  Books,  the   Teacher's  Library,  and  ail  other 

Educational   Works,  and 
The  Best  Assortm^t  in  The  State^ 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Keligious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  ftw 

CASH,  Will  not,  of  course,  be    UndermH 

Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  tc 
examine  the   choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.     The  best    wholoale 
U^jns  given. 
«<!^all  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended. 
May,  18(J0.  MERRILL     CO. 

TO     TEACHERS. 


Teaehers  can  have  all  their  wants  in  the  Book  and  Stationery  fine 
supplied  at  our  establishmont.  They  wiU  find  supplies  of  all  faodD 
used  in  this  State  at  advantageous  prices. 

Our  stock  embraces  all  the  late  productions  on  History,  Oeog;nphy, 
Philosophy,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Grammar,  &c.,  &:c 

We  allow  liberal  discounts  to  those  teachers  who  desire  to  sui^j 
their  own  schools,  and  they  will  find  this  a  convenient  arrangemeBt 
in  neighbourhoods  where  large  stocks  of  school-books  are  not  kept 

Bowe^,  Stewart,  &  Cor 

Dec  18  West  WaeMngtan^st,  Indiancg^oUsj  laL 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN. 


The  Beat  Mechardcal  Pnperinihe  World — Seventeenth  Year — New  Series 


A  new  volume  of  this  widely  circnlated  paper  commences  in  Janoary. 
Every  number  contains  sixteen  pa^es  of  useful  information,  and  from  five  to 
ten  original  engravings  of  nventions  and  discoveries,  all  of  which  are  pre 
pared  expressly  for  its  columns. 

The  Scientific  American  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Popular  Sctence, 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  Manufactures,  Inventions,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
the  Industrial  Pursuits  generally,  and  is  valuable  and  instructive,  not  only 
in  the  Workshop  and  Manufactory,  but  also  in  the  Ilousefaold,  the  Library, 
and  the  Rcading-Boom. 

To  the  Mechanic  and  Manufacturer,  to  the  Inventor,  to  Chemists,  Archi- 
tects, Millwrights  and  Farmers,  it  will  most  useful,  if  notindiapensable;  far 
it  promotes  the  interests  of  all  branches  of  business,  trades,  and  professioBi. 

TERMS:— To  mail  subscribers  $2,00  a  year,  or  |1,00  for  six  raontlis. 

Club  Kates. — Five  copies  for  six  months,  $4;  ten  copies,  six  months.  $6: 
Ten  copies  twelve  months,  $16  ;  fifteen,  $22;  twenty-five,  $2$. 

Address  MUNN  &  CO..  Publiahew, 

No.  37  Park-row,  K.  Y. 


NOW    KEADT, 

A    GIGANTIC    MAP   OF    THE    WORLD, 

For  Schools,  Libraries,  Lecture-Rooms,  Etc. 

The  Size  of  the  Map  is  Doelvefeet  hng^  arid  Seven  feet  high^  which  render fi 

Superior  to  the  expensive  outline  mqps,  while^y*  w  more 

interesting  and  useful  far  other  purpoSi!» . 

PRINTED  ON   PREPARED   CLOTH   AND   COLORED. 

Price,  folded  in  a  Neat,  Portable  Case,  Eight  Dollars;  Mounted,  Fifteen. 

This  truly  SPLENDID  MAP  has  been  compiled  from  the  best  authorities. 
It  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  natural  and  political  divivsions  of  the  World— in- 
cluding the  most  recently  settled  Bondaries,  the  various  Ocean  Currents,  the 
North  Atlantic  "Steam  ianes"'  of  Commander  Maury;  the  routes  of  celebra- 
ted Travelers,  such  as  Anderfion,  Barth,  Livinffston,  Barton  and  Sjpftke,  ia 
Africa;  FraHklin,  McClure,  Kane,  and  McCHntock,  in  the  Polar  Begiouo;  the 
contemplated  route  of  Dr.  llayes  to  the  open  Polar  Sea;  Hue  and  Atftfnson, 
in  Asia;  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  in  South  America,  etc.;  the  various  American 
and  principal  British  Missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  World; 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  statistical  information. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Map  the  most  useful  one  of  the 
kind  ever  produced.  For  size  it  has  never  been  equalled;  and  in  point  of 
accuracy,  the  numerous  and  excellent  dat*  which  the  Publishers  have  at 
their  command,  enable  them  conscientiously  to  recommend  it.    In  execution, 

Seat  distinctness,  rather  than  a  dull  heavy  appearance,  and  subdued,  rather 
an  gaudy  coloring,  have  been  aimed  at. 
Their  particular  mode  of  engraving  and  printing  enables  the  publishers 
to  offer  sucn  a  large  map  at  tlie  above  unusually  low  price. 

To  the  respective  Missionary  Societies,  [the  Board  of  Foreiorn  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Episcopal  Board,  and  others,]  the  Publishers  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
assistance  and  geographical  information,  not  otherwise  accessible.  Thcv 
would  also  record  their  great  obligations  to  Commander  Maury,  the  Be  v.  J. 
0.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Wood,  D.D.,  Rev.  J. 
Leighton  Wilson,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  D.  Denison,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Forbes. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 
(Jfij^  To  Clergymen,  Teachers  and  others  who  may  act  as  such  a  liberal 
Discount  will  be  made. 

SCHONBERa  &  CO., 
S.  B.  Chamberlain,  Map  Publishers,  etc., 

Gen.  Agent,  80  Beavor-St.;  H.  Y. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

A  New  and  Complete  chool  Series  of  Fine  Band  Copy- Books, 
In  Four  Numbers.  By  W.  S.  MacLaurin, 
Writing  Master  in  the  most  Celebrated  New  York  Schools  for  the  last  30  years. 
The  ease  with  which  a  perfect  and  beautiful  style  of  writing  may  be  ac- 
quired by  ANT  ONE,  from  the  use  of  this  scries,  renders  it  far  superior  to  any 
other,  rrice  $1  00  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  to  Teachers  and  others  ac- 
ting as  agents,  and  for  first  introduction. 

MacLaurin's  Seff  Instructor  in  PenmansJiip:    An  Original  an  Complete 
Course  of  Lessons  in  Writing  Without  a  Teacher,     Quarto^  $1 00 

This  work  comprises  a  practical  summary  of  the  results  of  over  thirty  ■- 

years  of  labor  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching  writing,  especially  a-  .f 

dapted  to  the  purpose  of  Self  Instruction.  P 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  prepaid,  by  mail.     Liberal  discount  to  teachers 
and  agents.  SCHONBERG  &  CO,  Publishers, 

Sept.  '61.  New  York. 
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THK   EBUCATIONAt   HBHALB. 
D^ifotod  to    Eiii^catronat    tj 

Q.  8.  WOODMAN  &  OOMPAKY,  Piibliftfaere,  mi^  Brft^wiy,  K.  Y. 

THE    SCHOOL    PEN. 

POTTEB   AND  HAMMOXfrH  SCHOOL  PSN 
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TOUNO  LAblM^,  jtud  wU  ^ewm*  wW  wUh  t^  writ*  &  very  tlo^  * '  -  *      TlsU 


H&rth  Fc*aTtli  St. 


THE  nroiANA  SCHOOL  JOmUTAL  lOB  1861 


This  edvcataonal  monthly,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Stati« 
Teaohoni*  AasocUtaoD,  will  enter  upon  its  sixth  year  with  the  Jan.,  No.  1861. 

A  board  of  Associate  Editors,  and  a  Hathematioal  Editor  av6  appointed 
by  the  Association. 

It  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  style  of  type  changed  so  that  it  eoilUinM 
neftrly  dosble  its  original  amount  of  reading  matter. 

The  School  Jonmal  is  enlivened  by  a  letter  in  each  No.  ftrom  a  correipond- 
«nt  in  Europe. 

The  School  Journal  is  a  good  advertising  medium,  as  its  circuladon  is 
not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  State.  Our  subsoription  list  has  grown  rap- 
idly daring  the  year  IMO.  The  Editor  will  spend  considerable  time  visiting 
different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  year  1861.  SubfloribeiB  wanting 
places  as  teachers,  or  trustees  wanting  competent  teaohera,  can  use  the  Jour- 
nal for  making  their  wants  known  free  of  charge  It  will  be  sent  to  snb- 
eeribers  for  one  Dollar  a  year  in  advance.  The  subscription  priee  can  be 
Ment  by  mail  at  onr  risk.  0.  PHELPS, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 


lUtl^L/1 


Oar  iM^lities  for  imparting 
thorough  iastmetiQii  in  Pen- 
manship, and  every  other 
business  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, while  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  Claasses  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  an  j 
time,  certain  of  a  much  more 
thoroogfa  drUHng  than  by 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL   COLLEGE, 

IHDIANAPOUS,     IND. 

TERMS- 
For  a  complete  Ck>mmercial  Oourse,  with  the  right  of  reviewing  at  pleas- 
ure, time  unlimited, $25  00 

For  a  Piartaal  Course  in  the  same  branches, 15  00 

For  a  complete  Gonne,  Penmanship  Department  alone,     *    -    -    15  00 
For  a  complete  Course,  Business  Penmanship  alone,     ....     5  00 
Time  necessary  to  complete  ftiU  course  from  8  to  16  weeks,  depend- 
mg  in  all  cases  on  the  scholar. 

Payable  in  all  oases  strictly  In  advance.    Q^  Sons  of  acting  minis- 
ters, hidf  price. 

Rulesibrdetectmg  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address 
Jan.,  '61,  ly  THOa  J.  BRYANT,  Principal,  Box  766. 


lfl£EUlft«l^«!4% 


Vo.  19  Wert  Wadungton  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  H.  WILLIAMS,   Agent. 


BKAVCE  OFFICES. 

No.   6  Commercial    Block, 

La&jette,   Ind. 
No.  98  Golumba  Stree  t,  Ft 

Wayne,  Ind. 
Corner  Wabash  and  Fourth 

St&  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


These  Machines  make  the 
Lock  Stitch— alike  on  both 
sides— which  will  not  rip  nor 
ravel  f  and  being^  well  made 
and  highly  Snished  are  more 
beantiftil  and  durable  than 
any  other. 


C.  H.  W.  is  al84|  Agent  for  Ladd,  Webster  <&  Co.'s  Celebrated  Shuttle  Sew- 
ing Machines:  Also  for  Sewing  Machine  Needles'  Silk.  Twist,  Thread,  Ac. 
Gall  or  send  for  Ciroulars.  Mi  7  1860. 


J.  J.  BUTLER'S 
BXCBL8I0R  FLUID  IHKS. 


MERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  and  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  of  brilliant  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  1st.  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  first  greenish.) 
2d.    EASY  FLOW  FROM  THE  PEN.    3d.    PERMANENCY,  (wiU 
never  fiule  bj  exposure)    4th.    ECONOMY. 

(^Explanation:''  These  Inks  can  he  sattsfadoriaUy  used  to  the  last  drop,  other 
dimiestic  inks  in  a  brief  time  gr(w  too  tkiJc  and  are  fit  only  to  be  ^iroum  awaif 
lefore  half  consumed,) 

'  The  Cannine  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  iigory. 

Faots  coifFiBMiNO  THB  ABOVE  QUALITIES.-  Ist,  Theso  Writing  Fluklft 
are  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  demand. 

2d.  They  have  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  oelebrated  ChemiBt 
of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  dunJnlity  to  the 
best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent, 

V6n8  ly  No.  39  Vine-St.  Cincmnati,  a 


AMERICAN  STANDARD  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


GET  THE  BEST,  GET  THE  CHEAPEaT, 

GET  THE  MOST  POPULAR, 

Goodiieli'i  Seriee  of  School  Roaden,  RoTisad  by  Voble  Bntbr. 


GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRST  READER 
72  pages,  large  16mo,  cloth  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.  Retail  p.  1(X^ 
£^[urited,  attractive,  profusely  illustrated — it  is  unsqualed  as  a  first  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantly  illustrated.    Retail  price  20ot». 

Containing  a  fiill  and  systematic  scries  of  practical  exercises  on  the  «0Maf 
mjunis  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
216  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    Retail  price  90  cts. 
Containing  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  cm» 
nant  sounds  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pages,  large  12mo,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    60  ots 

Containing  remarkably  dear  and  aeeuraie  definUicm,  an  admirable  system 
of  prtmtmciation;  and  practical  exercises  on  the  combinations  of  consooaol 
sounds. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan^  embossed;  elegantly  illustrated*  75  c. 

Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  Yocal  Gymnastaoa 
for  the  correction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the  formation  . 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounced  by  professed  Elocutionist^  la 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Reader  extant 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIXTH  READER. 
Tor  High  Schools.    552  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.    Retail  price  $V00 

Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  fae 
Ibiuid  in  any  School  Reader  of  the  present  di^.  The  rules  are  ctrted^ 
settled,  weU  defined, — no  obscurity,  no  redundancy.  A  Glossary  of  all  the 
important  localities  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  s^eo- 
tioDS  are  those  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  language. 

The  whole  series  w  admirably  f^raded,  not  only  in  words,  but  more  im- 
portant still  in  ideas:  and  practical,  competent  teachers,  who  have  vulmp 
them,  say  their  pnpils  have  advanced  100  per  cent  more  rapidly  and  rss- 
TXCTLT  than  by  the  use  of  any  other  series. 

J.  P.  MORTON  &  Co., 

W.  H.  Hat,  Indianapolis,  Publishers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Qen.,  Agent  for  Indiana. 
Cat  90  tf 


TO     TEACHERS 


CHAIIEV 


A    SON. 


Kenp.     JAKES 

PTBLISBSBfl^ 

Respectfully  call  attention  to 
miJJsaxt*B  FAMiLTAB  GOXPSiiB  OF  GEOLOQT — the  Yeiy  best  elementii; 

work  extant    75  cents. 
b^MAB'B  FBAcnoAb  QSAiQiAR— bascd  OH  the  fitructure  of  the  Engltt 

Langna^,    60  cents. 
fiiBATHKBIfiJf'8  nLEMEMTSOF  XO&AL  BCnWCB.     $1. 
FBBSIDBNT  BABBEB'S  OBBAT  WOBK  ON    THE  PHT8IGAL  AND  MOBAL  ABFKCTI 

OF  GEOLOar.      $1. 
raOF.    WATSON'S    FOPOIiAB  TBBATISB  OK  OOXBTS.      $1. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  one-half  the  Tetail 
fVice.    AMrcM  &te  PtMsher  dimi  for  ike  above: 

Any  of  the  followinff  can  be  obtained  of 
KLUAH  GOODWIN,  MERRILL  h  CO.,  or  BOWEN,  STEWART  h 
Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  direet  from  J.  ChaJkn  &  Son. 
Standard  Books  /or  the  People. 


IQ-Khxide,  the  Holv;  or  GlimpMs  m 

,     the  Orient.    By  wm.  M.  Tuxkeb. 

Palestine  Past  and  Present;  and  City 

of  the  Great  Kinir.  New  Editions: 

uniform  in  sixe  and  prioe  with  the 

above. 
Fmits  and  Flowers  of  Palestine. 

ByBav.  H.S.  Osborn.  Cloth  $9,50 
The  Skeleton  Monk  and  other 

poems.  Bt  Francis  Dk  Haeb 

Janvixb.    Cloth     -         -        1,00 
Bible  Stories  in  Verse,  for  the 

Little  ones  at  Borne.    By  Mrs. 

Anna  H.  Htbb.  Cloth         -       50 
tittle  niffrlms  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Bv  Bbv.  H.  B.  Obbobn.  -    75 

IIa<][ii  in  Syria,  or  three  years  in 

Jerusalem.    By  Miss  Barklay. 

Cloth   75   cents.    Cloth,  ffilt,  1,00 
The  Old  Cabinet:  a  new  Juvenile. 

By  Hxlbn  Wai,!,  Pixbson.     -    50 
A  Popalar  Tieatiae  on  Comets.  By 

jAicts  0.  Watson,  of  the  Sute 

UAivensi^  of  Michigan,  and  Ann 

Arbor   University.     Cloth.    1,00 
How  to  enjoy  Life;  or  Physical 

and  Mental  Hygiene.     By  Dr. 

Wm.  M.  Cobnell.    Cloth,  76 

Physical  and  Moral  Aspects  of 

Geology;  by  Dr.  Wk.  J.  Bar- 

bee;  Cloth,  -  -      1,00 

tiet  for  the  Siek  and  Convalee- 

cent;  by  Dr  £.  Nxal.    Cloth,     50 
A  Man;  or  the  Higher  Pleasures 

«f  the  Intelkct;  by  Rev.  J.  D. 

Bell.    Gleth,         -        -        1,25 
A  Practical   Grammar;   Based 

npon  the  Structure  of  theEng. 

Language;  by  P.  F.  Ijluam. 

Half  roan,  -       -        -        60 

Driflwood  ah  the  Sea  of  life;  by 

Willie  Wabb.     Cloth,  1.00 

History  of  Independence  Hall; 

ByD.  W.  Beusle.    -        -   1,00 
Oonqvest  of  Mexico;  by  R.  A. 

WilMm:    Qoth,  -       -    2,50 

ICchoes  of  Europe:  by  E.  K. 

Washington.    Cloth,        -       1,60 


Gathered  Buds  and  Blossom;  Cloth  7* 
Lilias  and  her  Cousins.  -  .  .  50 
Challen's  IMme  Juvenile  Books,  10 
each,  or  10  copies  assorted  t\M 
Picture  Book  for  the    Young.    By 

Mabt  Howitt.      ...» 
The  Gem,  an  Illustrated  Juveaile 
paper,  80  cents  per  annnm.   100 
BUDsoribeni,  -  -        $li,Ot 

Bocka^  IhiveL 
Constantinople.  By  Mrs.  HoiDrBr/l,S» 
European  Life,  Legend  and  Land- 
scape.   ByJ.  R.TAIT.  Cloth,      T* 
Gilt,  -  -  -        $l,Od 

Old  Mackinaw  and  its  sarroand- 
ings.    By  Rbv.  W.  P.  Btuok- 
ludd;    Cloth,       -       -       -     $1,0» 
School  Books. 
Elements  of  Moral  Science.    -    |1,00 
Familiar   Compend  of.  Geology; 
with  questions  and  answers.  By 
A.  M.  HiLDsroa.  H&lf  roan,     -     7i 
Carpentry  Made  Easy;  or  Every 
Man  his  own  Carpenter.  By  Wm. 
KBell.   88  plates,  200  figiim.$t,Oe 
Elements  of  Hand  B»iling  and 
Stair  Building.    By  R.  Riddblx.. 
Architect.     2ljp]ates,  -      0^ 

Manual  for  the  Pruning  and  Cul- 
ture of  Fruit  Trees;  by  Hbmbt 
Labsxn,  Practical  Akriciilturi«t«  9» 
The  Bible  and  Social  Reform;  or 
the  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  Civ- 
ilization; by  R.  H.  TTtxB.  lyOm 
Frank  Elliot;  or  Wells  In  the  Des- 
ert; by  Jambs  Crallbn.  C3olh,    l,oe 

CibxiBtiui  Morals;  by  J.  Cuallbv,    59 
The  Gospel  and  Its  Elements, 
By  J  AS.  Challeh.  100,000  cop- 
ies sold.    Cloth,  .        -  » 

Christian  Evidences;  J.  Challev,    «» 

The  Cave  of  Machphelia,    and 
other  poems.    J.  Chalsn.  Cloth,  71^ 

Igdrasil;  or  the  Tree  of  Existence. 
ByChallen.    Printed  on  Cream 
tinted  paper,  -  -  l,ee 

Jan.  1861,  9m. 


T.  A.  GOODWIK,  SVITOE.  J.  P.  TBIMBLB,  PCBLI8HB1. 

THE   IKDIANA    AMERICAN    FOB    18«l. 


Enoonraged  by  the  extensiTe  patronage  hitherto  extended,  the  . 
IGAN  will  be  issued  from  the  first  of  January,  1861,  and  mailed  to  sub- 
ccribers,  at  the  present  low  rates  of  $1,50  per  year,  invaridtiy  in  aehnmot. 
ElBYen  copies  sent  for  $15.    City  subscribers  $2,  per  year. 

The  character  of  the  Amebican  is  suflBcieiitly  known.  Preeont  sub- 
scribers, who  like  it,  can  signify  their  wish  to  continue  by  enclosing  thi 
needful.    New  subscribers  are  respectfully  solicited. 

Address  J.  P.  TRIMBLE,  Indian^[>olis,  Ind. 


THE  INDIANA  STATE  GUARD 

IS  HUimi>  AHO  PUBLISHED  EVERT   SATURDAY  B7 

ELDEB  4-  HARKNESS, 
At  their  Book  and  Job  printing  office^  on  Meridian  Street^  opposite  the 
Post  Office,  Indiaoapolisi  Ind. 
TEBK8.     . 

Onocopj  of  the  Indiana  8tatb  Guard,  1  year,  $1,50;  six  months  .76. 
Five  copies.  $6,;  ten  copies,  $12,  and  one  copy  extra   to  the  maker  cf  clnb- 
Twenty  copies,  one  year,  $20,  and  two  copies  extra  to  the  maker  of  clmb. 

EifAdditions  can  be  made  to  clnbs,  at  any  time,  at  cinb  rates,  and  f*r 
each  addition  of  ten  copies  an  extra  copy  will  be  sent  gratis. 

bli^The  names  will  be  written  on  all  papers,  whether  sent  as  clubs  or  oth> 
erwise,  which  saves  all  trouble,  of  distributing  them  by  the  person  who  gets 
op  the  club,  and  secures  to  each  subscriber  his  own  paper. 

05- IN   ADVANCE  IN  ALL  CASES.  J::0 

No  paper  will  be  sent  until  paid  for,  and  no  paper  will  be  oonliiined  i 
the  time  paid  for  expires,  unless  renewed. 


THE     WORLD    WE    LIVE    IN, 

FUBLISHED   WEXKLT,  BT 

B,    E    SANFOED,    CINCINNATI    0. 

Deroted  to  choice  fiunily  readings  discossion  ei  PoIjitioB,  EeUgm,  A% 
and  chronicling  such  events  and  items  of  news  as  are  calculated  to  inter- 
est and  improve  all  who  road. 

One  copy,  (1,50;  Fife  copies  $7,00;  Ten  copies  $13,00;  Twenty  copies 
(30,00.    Specimen  copies  sent  gratis  on  application. 


LIFE      ILLUSTRATE!}: 

▲   JOUBNAL  OF  EUTBBTiOlfMBNT,   UfPBOTBHBHT  AND  VBOOBBSS; 

Designed  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  Hope,  lianlmess,  Self-reliance,  and  Ae- 
tiyity  among  the  people;  to  illustrate  Life  in  $31  its  phases— is  a  Fint-CfUm. 
Eaamlif  Newspaper,  wndought  to  he  readby  every  family 

Published  Weekly  at  Two  Dollars  a  year,  by  Fowuni  A  Wvlls^  Nq^ 
2K)6  Broadway,  New  York, 


THE      ANALYST: 

A  Weekly  Fuaily   Pfepar ;    Deyoted  to    Temperuioe,  Piogran,  and 
Social  Improrement 

Pabliflhed  by  M.  H.  Alla&dt, 
ld7  Superior  street  (19,  up  stairs),  CleveI«Dd,  0.    Send  for  specimenB. 

THE      CENTURY. 


A  Wbsklt  Journal.    Deyoted  to 
LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  ART,  POLITICS  AND  ECONOMY. 
Price — Two  doD&rs  and  fifty  cents  a  year.    Post  stamps  reoeifad  in 
•smittanoe.    All  communications  must  be  addressed  to 

J.  S.  GIBBONS,  Publisher, 
No.  37  Ptok  Row,  New  Yoric 

RAILROADS-CHANGE  OF  TIME. 


Jefferwuiville  Railroad. 


ON  AND  AFTER  MONDAY,  November  26th  1860,  two  FaBsenger  Trains 
will  leave  iDdianapolis  daily  (Sundavs  excepted),  as  followB: 
Morning  Express  and  Mail  leaves  at  9:00  A.  M. 
Evening  Express  leaves  at  9:00  P.  M. 

Trains  arnve  11:10  A.  M.  and  8:90  P.  M.  * 
Above  trains  stop  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  at  Sonthport, 
Areenwood,  Franklin,  Edinburgh  and  Columbus,  making  connections  at 
itojinonr  with  trains  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Road,  and  at  Ijonisville 
with  trains  on  the  Louisville,  Frankfort  A  Lexington,  and  Louisville  and 
Haahville  Roads. 

Freight  trains  leave  daily.  Freights  promptly  forwarded.  Office,  Madison 
Depot  west  side.  A.  C.  CR0THKR8.  Sup't. 

/.  G.  Writoomb,  Agent.  Jan.  61. 

Peru  ft  Xndianapolifl  Railroad. 

On  and  after  Monday,  November  26th,  1860,  Trains  will  run  as  follows: 
The  Passenger  train  will  leave  Indianapolis  at  8:15  p.  x.,  stop  at  all  8ta- 

SonSn  and  Connect  at  Peru  with  trains  going  East  and  West  on  the  T.  &  W. 
.  W.  for  Logansport.  Delphi,  Lafayette,  State  line  and  St.  Louis  at  8:15  f.m; 
4nd  Wabash,  Lagro,  Huntington,  Fort  Wayne,  Toledo,  Detroit,  &c.,at  9,r  m. 

R Returning,  the  same  train  will  leave  Peru  at  8:45  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Indi- 
apolis  at  12:15  p.  m.,  making  close  connections  with  trains  for  all  points, 
■last,  South  and  West. 

A  Freight  train  will  leave  ihe  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Freight  Depot  at  6:80 
A.  X.,  and  arrive  at  Peru  at  2:80  p.  x.  Betuming,  the  same  train  will  leave 
Pezn  at  7:00  a.  x.,  and  arrive  at  Indianapolis  at  8:16  p.  x. 

Through  ticketn  for  sale  at  the  principal  offices  on  the  T.  A  W.  R.  W.;  and 
M  Pern  and  Kokomo  for  points  South,  and  at  Indianapolis  for  all  thd  princi- 
pal points  North  and  East. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  transportation  of  Live  Stook,  Produce,  and 
MeMhandise  generally.  DAVID  MAOT, 

Thso.  p.  Houohxt,  Gen.  Agent  RndSop^t 

Oen.  Ticket  Agent  nol 


NEW  TIME  TABLE! 

LOUISVILLE,    NEW     ALBANY     ft    CHICAGO     RAILROAD. 
Fbr  8L  LouiB,  Chicago,  Detroit,  ondaBpointa  Wed  and  Ncr&uoed. 

I860.  THK  QBEAT  WBOTEBH  AND  NORTH WB8TEBN  8H0BT  LIKB  BOUTB.   1860L 

Fall  Amngement — Two  Daily  Trains  to  St  Louis  and  dncinnati,  and 

One  to  Chicago. 
On  and  after  Thursday,  October  5,  1860,  Pasaengor  Trains  will  toave 
New  Albany,  as  follows: 

6:50  A,  M.,  St  Louis  and  Chicago  Express  Mail,  (daily  except  Sunday) 
through  in  daylight,  reaching  St  Louis  at8KX).P.  M.,  and  Chicago 
M  8;00  A.  M. 
7:50  P.  M.,  (daily  except  Sundays,)  St  Louis  Express,  reaching  St 

Louis  at  8:15  A.  M. 
RETURNING— Treins  leave  St  Louis  atTKX)  A.  M.,  and  6:40  P.  M., 
connecting  closely  at  Mitchell  with  trains  South,  arriying  at  Louis- 
Yille  at  8:30  A.  M.,  and  8:15  P.  M. 
ONLY  ONE  CHANGE  OF  CARS  to  St  Louis,  ancinnati,  or  Chicago. 
BAGGAGE  CHECKED  THROUGH ! 
Ail  trains  connect  closely  with  all  passenger  trains  on  the  Ohio  &  Misr 
sissippi  Railroad,  and  wait  indefinitely  for  the  0.  A  M.  trains  when  th^jr 
«re  delayed,  thereby  insuring  passengers  reliable  connection  at  Mitchell,, 
to  or  from  St.  Ijouis  or  Cincinnati 

Qii^Passcnicers  and  baggage  taken  to  and  from  any  part  of  the  city 
and  the  cars  frco  of  charge.  - 

Both  through  trains  connect  closely  at  Greencastle  with  the  Terre 
Haute  &  Ri«hmond  Railroad,  west  for  Terre  Haute  and  St  Louis,  and 
east  for  Indianapolis.  At  La&yette  with  the  Toledo  A  Western  Rail- 
war.  At  M.  S.  Crosnng  with  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  for  Toledo 
and  intermediate  stations.  Also  at  Michigan  City  with  the  Michim 
Central  Railroad  for  Chia^  and  all  pomte  West  and  Northwest  AIbO) 
for  Detroit  and  all  pomts  East 

0:^TH ROUGH  TICKETS  and  further  informatioh  can  be  obtained 
at  the  UNIONT  U.  R.  TICKET  OFFICE,  No.  270,  South-East  comer  of 
Main  and  Third  streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 
%*Trainri  aru  run  by  Louisrille  time.  R  E.  RICKER^  Sup,t 


Xaduon  and  IndiaDpolii  Bailroad. 

THE  PASSKNOER  TRAIN  will  leave  the  Union  Depot  atlSrlS  r.  m.  daily 
for  Madison.  Tincinnati  and  Louisville. 

This  is  the  rthortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  connecting 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Telegraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  arriving  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  leaving  at  6  o'clock  a.  u, 
for  the  East,  and  the  Kertncky  Central  R.  R.  for  the  Sonth. 

Betarnlng,  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  13  x.  by  the  above  steamers,  and  also 
by  the  Madison  packets  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arriving  at  Indianapolis 
•t  10  56  ▲.  M.,  making  connections  with  all  trains  leaving  for  the  East,  North 
and  West 

FARB  TO  CINCINNATI,    OR  aNaNNATI    TO  INDIANAPOLIS  $3,00 
TO  LOUISVILLE,  $8,60. 

No  charge  for  Meals  or  State  Rooms  on  the  Steamers,  or  for  Baggage  or 
Omnibus  at  Madison.  Shippers  and  Merchants,  West,  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  travel  over  and  snip  by  this  line.  D.  0.  Branham,  Snp^t 


CHANGE    OF    TIME 

MONDAY,  DBeSMBEE  THBZA,  t86a 
Far  Cincinnati^  Southern  Ohio^  dnd  Nhrth^Eastam  Kentucky, 

Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Short  lane  Xailroad. 

^fOOKOm  BDDTB  BT    TRISTT  MILES.      KO   CHANGS    OF   CASS     TO   GIMCI!^ 

KATI.      TWO  TRAINS  LEAVE  INDIANAPOLIS  DAILY,  (sUNDtATS  YKClSTBDr) 

FIB8T  TBAIN, 

6s06  A.  M.y  Cinciimftti  and  Lexiogton  Express,  arriyes  at  Cinciiuisti  al 
IIKX)  A.  M.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  7:30  P.  M.,  GhiUicothe,  CXho,  a:aO  P.  M. 

SECOND  TRAIN. 

12.-05  P.  M.,  Cincinnati  mail  train  arrives  at  Cincinnati  at  5:35  P.  IL 
This  train  connects  at  Cincinnati  for  Columbus,  Zanesville,  Wheeling,  Obft- 
lioothe,  Marietta,  Parkersbuig,  Grafton,  Baltimore  aoid  Washington  City 
diroei  Busengers  bj  this  tnin  make  the  same  tim«  to  aU  &e  abvfB 
namisd  pmnts,  as  via  anj  other  route  out  of  Indiaaapofis^  and  &i«  almjs 
as  low. 

TEOBD  TRAIN. 

7:30  p.  M.,  Night  Express  arrives  at  Cindnnatiat  1:00  A.  M. 
PATENT  SLEEPING  CARS  ON  ALL  NIGHT  TRAINS. 

SMOKING  CARS  ON  TB3R  ROUTE. 

THE  COMPANT'S  EXCLUSIVE  TELEGRAPH  LINE  is  used, 
when  neoBSsary,  to  govern  the  movement  of  the  trains,  and  LOUGH- 
RIDGE'S  CELEBRATED  PATENT  BRAKES  are  attached  to  aU  pas- 
senger trains,  by  which  they  can  be  perfectly  controlled ;  besides,  all  the 
otbiar  modem  improvements  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  |mi»- 
sei^en,  the  maiuigdrs  of  this  road  have  liben^ly  provided. 

FARE  SAME  AS  BY  ANY  OIHBR  ROUTE 
Oall  for  your  tickets  via  the  Indianapolis*  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

BAGGAGE  OHECKED  THROUGH. 
Through  tickets  on  ode  at  all  Ticket  Offices  in  the  North-West 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.^Be  sure  you  get  in  the  right  train  at  Indiao- 
apcdis.  THE  ONLT  CINCINNATI  TRAIN  stands  on  the  fifUi  track, 
behig  the  fiothest  south  in  the  Uuion  Depot  at  Indianapolis. 

W.  H.  L.  NOBLE,  Ganenl  Ticket  Agent. 
WM.  POWEU  Traveling  Agent 


BELLEFONTAINE  RAILROAD  LINE. 
Time  Changed, 

On  and  after  Monday,  December  lOtb,  the  Express  Hail  East  will  leave 
IndianapoliB  at  7:20  a.  m.  inatead  of  6:85,— muking  the  same  connections  at 
Union  and  Creatline  as  before. 

Night  Expreta  leaves  at  8:40  p.  m.  JOHN  BROUGH,  Gen.  Snpt. 


THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIEiS: 

MORE  THAN  ZyilUUyUUU  COPIES  SOU) 

LAST  TEAB. 

MoflUFFET'S  FBIMiLRY  SCHOOL  CHAETS, 6  No'a. 

Mo&UFFEY'S  EOLECnO  SPELLER, i  Book. 

McaUFEET'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  EEADEES, 7  Book*. 

McOUFFET'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKEES, 2  Book>. 

BAT'S  SERIES  OF  AEITHMEnCS, *  BookB. 

RAY'S  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  Books. 

PINNEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 3  Book.. 

THE  YOUNG  SINGER, 2  Book.. 

HDD'S  ELOCUTION, 1  Book. 

Thbse  School  Books  possess  the  high  est  merit,  are  more  widely 
introdaced  than  any  other  scries  published,  and  have  received  the  eord- 
itl  iDdorsement  of  the  roost  intelligent  and  snccessful  teachers  throngh- 
•at  the  Union. 

McGUFFEY'S  ?sEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 

Have  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  not  only  with  rcferr-tx-c  to  their  seleo- 
tkma,  but  to  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  ol  the  cxorriHc^  U)  the  wanta  of 
919WJ  grade  of  learners. 

DISmrOiriBHIKO  SXCSLLSHCSB  of  MeOimEY'S  NEW  SEADIBB. 

1.  The  admirably  graded  progression  of  each  book,  unU  of  the  entire  Series. 

2.  Rigid  uDiformitj  in  orthography,  proQiinciiiMon,  and  nyllabication. 

5.  The  judioiona  seleeUon  of  words  for  speHiDg  auti  defining  exercises. 

4.  The  carefully  arranged  exercises  in  articulmion,  iDflection,  emphasis,  etc. 

6.  Appropriate  suggesiions  to  teachers  throngliout  the  entire  Series. 
61.  The  chaste  and  elevated  moral  and  religious  tout.'  of  the  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beautiful  typography,  and  vubstiintiul  style  of  binding. 

8.  The  Low  Ratks  at  which  they  sell  as  compared  with  other  Readers. 

In  the  Primary  Readers,  which  are  beautifully  illustrated,  Articulation  is 
tawi^t  by  numerous  and  copious  exercises,  iSpcllin^  Lessons  introducedi  oottf 
taining  the  more  difficult  words  found  in  the  iieadmg  LeAHons,  and  questions 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  tlie  facts  and  ideas  of  the 
exercises  read. 

In  the  Advanced  Headers,  Articulation  and  IVonunciation  are  treated  of, 
select  exercises  in  spelling  and  defining  are  continued,  and  tlio  principlee  of 
Elocation  are  explained  und  illuHtrated.  The  Heloetions  ure  choice  and  excel- 
lent! the  result  of  careful  and  laborious  reseun'li  Hmoii<;  the  standard  classic 

•ntbore  of  oar  language. 

•  "^  »■♦  • 

^^  Single  Spcciinen  Cttpim  of  any  of  the  nbove  books  will  be  f«r- 
•isked  to  Teachers  uod  School  Officer.'i.  for  ixaiuinatioii  with  a  view  to 
introduction,  at  onf-half  retail  price. 

jM^TeiMshers  and  School  Officers  dcsirouti  of  intntduciogthe  Kclectic  Seriesi 
are  invited  to  correspond  with 

W,  B,  SMITM  k  CO.,  Plbi.t.shees,  ChicianaU,  0 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKa 

RArS  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS: 

SIMPLE,  COMPBEHEMVE,  PRACTICAL,  THOROUGH. 


Primary  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  First  Botk: 

short  and  simple  Mental  Lessons,  and  Tables — Addition,  Subtraction,  UoltipBti 
tion,  and  Division  ;  for  little  learners. 

Intellectual    Arithmetic. — Ray's   Arithmetic   Second 

Book,  by  Induction  and  Analysis;  a  thorough  coarse  of  mental  ezereises;  tin 
moat  ('omplcte  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     A  full  and  complete  treattae  on.  tibe  ia 
ductivc  and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

Key  to  Pi  actical  Arithmetic. — ^This  volume  contaiiu 

solutions  and  explanations  of  problems;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing  s  1si| 
amount  and  variety  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board. 

Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^The   principles  oi 

Arithmetic,  analysed  and  practically  applied ;  for  advanced    rlaw<»,  and  k 
business  men.    A  very  superior  work. 

Key   to    Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^A   small,  neai 

volume,  containing  full  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  difficult  exam^  i 
that  work. 

Elementary   Algebra. — Ray^s  Algebra,   Fiiist  Book 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies :  a  simple,  thorough,  and  prof^enm  d 
moiitary  treatise. 

Higher  Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  ft 

advanced  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  Colleges:  a  lad 
progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

Key  to  Ray's    Algebi-a,    First   and    Second  Boob 

containing  statements  and  solutions  of  questions;  also  an  Appendix,  embncii 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  ike. 

Each    Book  '/   fh/»  Arithmetical   Course,  as   well  as  the  Algdrei 
/>  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately. 


*  Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Tnebfl 

and  School  Officern — not  now  acquainted  with  them — ^for  examinatioii  wiA  anff 
ta  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 


^\  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  these 
ipectfullj  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers^ 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  (Hncmnati,  0. 


A  E  W— FRESH— R  A  G  T. 


JUST       PUBLISHED, 

McGUFPEY'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JtrST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  is  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  by  luiy  other  similar 
worL    This  will  appear  from  its 

PBCULIAB  PBATUKBS. 

1.  The  selections  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  acd  varied — ^humoroas,  lively,  grave,  instractive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate — easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — ^intelligible  to  quite  Toung  Pupila. 

5.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogues. 
0.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  conicert — ^a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.     Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

^%Each  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
jBpecially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

9&*  A  single  copy  of  MoGuffbt's  New  Juybnilb  Spbakbr  will  be  sent, 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  O'fficers — not  now 
iMstjuainted  vrith  it — for  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  25  cents, 
|K)0tage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


liecently  published,  McGuffby's  Nbw  Eolbotio  Spbakbr, — 1  VoL,  504 
Pa^es  12ma,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  and 
iaolamation,  selected  from  the  highest  souroea.    Retail  price,  $1.00 


IirOIAirA     PIAHO     FOETB 


M  IT  SI  C;      8  TO  RE: 

WILLARD     <t    ST  DWELL 
No.,    4,  Bates  House Indianapolis,    bd^ 


The  subscribers  respectfully  annouiKX)  to  their  feliow-citiEams  of  In- 
diana) that  they  arc  still  at  the  old  stand  in  the  Bates  House,  and  keep 
their  Ware  Rooms  well  filled  with  the  Best  Piano  Fortes  made  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  have  likewise  constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  Mdodeons,  id 
every  style. 

Also  a  largo  assortment  of  Small  Instruments,  Musk  Books,  Sheet 
Music,  and 

A  general  assortment  of  Musical  Mercluindise,  including  eveiytfaiBi: 
necessary  to  constitute  a 

MOST    COMPLETE    MUSIC     STORE. 
May  1860. 


CASH    BOOK    STORE, 

1lirRTt,TtTT.Ti  ft  Co.,  -    Xndianapolis,  Liiiaiia. 

K%€ij^  all  the  School  Books,  the   Teacher's  UJbrary,  and  aO  other 
Educational   Works,  and 

The  Best  Assortment  in  Hie  State, 

Of  all. kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  MisceUaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,   Wai  noty  of  course,  he    Underntd. 
Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  tt 
examine  the   choice  hooks  of  all  ages  and  nations.      The  best    -vbolcaaii 
terms  piven. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  yonr  orders  will  be  promptly  attended, 
fo  May,  1860.  MKRRILL  &  CO. 


S€DSIT*S   ELEMENTS 

OF  THE 

GERMAN    LANGUAGE; 

A  Practical  Manual  for  acqairing  the  art  of  reading,  speaking  and  com- 
posing Oerman.  Bj  Theodore  8odgi7,  Profeesor  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage and  Literatore,  at  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Hi^^  School^  Cin- 
oinnaii,  0.    One  Vol.  12mo,  half  roan.     Price     ......    $1. 


Prof  ScKlen  has  most  nkillfnlly  selected  and  arranged  hia  Exercisea,  and  I 
cheerfVilIy  rccomraend  it  as  tho  moat  vahtable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
German,  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice.  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo 

Wo  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  book  the  most  valuable,  tha  most 
practical,  the  most  iudieious,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  school  book  the  moat 
•om^cte  Kngllsh  German  Grammar  yet  pnblished.  Fh.  J.  Klund, 

Prof.  Modern  Languages,  Fanner's  College. 

It  is  precisely  the  book  the  Amercan  learner  nccda,  and  I  own  to  a  selflah 
regret,  on  perusing  it,  that  it  was  not  uccestiible  at  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  mc.  Wm.  UoorxB,  Esq. 

It  everywhere  bear^  the  mark  of  much  careful  preparation,  and  is  tho 
work  of  an  experienced  practical  teacher.  ;  A.  U.  MoGvtfkt,  £sq. 


A  copy  seal  to  Teatha's  for  Examination,  en  receipt  of  Half  prictj  fifty  cerUa. 

ALSO 
A      GENERAL      ASSORTMENT      OF 


SCflOOL    STATIOiNEBY. 

Embracing 
All  The  LatMt  and  Beit  Tezt-Books,  Baaden  E^ellin,  Oe- 
ographieB,  Arithmetiot,  Algebras,  Fbiloaophiai, 
Ao.,        ftc.,        ftc. 

Also  a  full  Assortment  of 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  PAPER  AND  8TATI0NER7, 
BLANK  BOOKS,  <fe. 

Books  published  for  Authors  on  the  most  advantageoua  terms. 

APPLEGATE  &  Co.,  Bookselleis  and  Puhlishera 
Not.  1860  48  Main-st  Cindimati,  0. 


TEACHERS,   HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  AoademieB:  Pinkeo's  Analytical  Obammai 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrane^ement  and  condensation,  tht'  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  aDil 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  importam: 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinnbo's  HEW  ANALTTitMi 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  tti« 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  ie  omitte«i. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  AcadBmies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  seat  to  Teaohers,  postage  paid,  for  examination,  on  reoeipi  of  IS 
oents  for  the  Primary  Orammar ;  20  cents  for  the  jrjsw  Analytical ;  and  V 
oent/«  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  CiscivvAn.  0 


NEW  TEXT  eOOK& 

PUBLISHXD   BT 

D.  APPLE  TON  &  CO.,  443  &  445  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 


EDUCATION:  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL  and  PHYSICAL.  By 
Hebbert  Spenceb.    One  Vol.  12mo,  $1,0(X 

A  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  Embracing  the  most  recent  diaooyeries 

in  tho  VBrions  branches  of  Physics,  and  exhibiting  the  application  of  sci- 
entific principles  in  every  da^  life.  By  6.  P.  Quagcznbos.  A.  M..  anthor 
of  *  First  Lessons  in  Composition,'  'Aclvanced  Course  of  Composition  and 
Bhetoric/  '  Illnstrated  History  of  the  United  States,'  etc.  12mo,  450  p.  $1. 
This  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  8S6  Ifhe  engravings,  is  equally  a- 
dapted  to  use  with  or  without  apparatus. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  Made  easy 
and  interesting  for  beginners.  Bt.  G.  P.  Quackxnbos,  A.  M.,  Child'a 
Quarto,  300  pp.  and  numerous  illnstrationB.    50  oenta. 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY  AND  CRITO:  with  notes  by  W.  S.  TyLBH, 
Graven  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.    12mo.  180  pages.  75  cts. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX.  A  CoUrae  of  Exerciaeg  in  all  the  parts  of  French 
Syntax,  methodically  arranged  after  Portevin's  *'Syntazo  Francaise;"  to 
which  are  added  Ten  Appendices :  Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies.  Col- 
leges and  private  learners.  By  Fbxdkriok  T.  Wikxlxvan,  A.  M.  &  Ph. 
D.  Prof,  of  Latin,  French,  German  in  Packer  Col.  Inst.  12mo,  866  pp.  $1 

COURSE  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Arranged  with  special  ref- 
erence to  convenience  of  recitation.  By  Prof.  I.  H.  Sohiiidt,  D.  D.,  of 
Columbia  College.    12mo,  886  pages.    $1. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE 
Progressively  arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  B. 
FoNTAKA.  l2mo.  286  pages.    $1. 

SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  A  new,  practical  and  euy  method  of  learning 
the  Spanish  Language;  after  the  systems  of  F.  Aun,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  professor  at  the  College  of  Keuss.  Finit  American  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    12nlo,  149  pages.    75  cents;  Key  15  cents. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  Bt  Jab.  Hadlet, 
of  Yale  College.    12mo,  $1,25. 

VIRGIL'S  iENEID;  with  explanatorr  notes.   Bt  Hvnrt  S.  Frieze,  Prof. 

of  Latin  in  the  State  University  of  Michigan.  12mo,  illustrated.  5S8p.  $1,25 

A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK  AND   INTRODUCTORY  READER.  Bt 

Trot  A.  HARKinsss,  Ph.  D.,  of  Brown  University  and  author  of  Arnold's 

Firat  Latin  Book,  etc.    75  cents. 

CORNELL'S  CARDS,  for  the  study  and  practice  of  M^>  Drawing,  ac- 
companied with  instructions  for  their  use.  50  cents  per  set.  A  desoriptivo 
Circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 

WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK  A  neat  Edition, 
on  fine  paper.    25  cents. 

A  wngU  copy  ofcmy  ofiSht  above  works  for  eoBommaiioa,  wiU  bt  aent  by  mai7, 

jpoatpaid,  on  receipt  of  difie^hai/iheretaU  prion. 
A  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS.  By  iheaidhorof  ''Qmelts  Series  of 
Geogngskies,"     The  Series  is  composed  of  15  Sheets,  each  of  which  is 
snbstantially  mounted  on  Cloth,  and  the  sot  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  portfolio, 
accompanied  with  a  complete  Key  for  the  teacher's  use.     $10  per  set. 

D.  Appleton  <&  Co's  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School,  Academic 
and  Collegiate  Text-books  sent  gratis  to  Instructors,  prepaid,  on  application. 

D.  A.  &  Co..  have  for  sale  a  complete  assortment  ot  Ritchies  Philosophical 
Apparatus.    Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  by  mail  at  25  cents.  [Dec.  8m. 


TBACHEES,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  SchoolB  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Orammab 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arran&;ement  and  condensation,  th<?  Huthor  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  iniportan: 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  mid 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinnbo's  HEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  ttie 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  prinoiple  is  omitttd. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Sotiools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEAC^HEU, 

For  High  Sohools  and  Academies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teaehen,  postage  paid,  /cr  examnaHon^  on  receipt  of  It 
oenU  for  the  Primary  Oh-ammar;  20  cents  for  the  HXW  Analytical;  and  9P 
eentA  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Ciwcinhatl  0 


NEW  TEXT  iOOK& 

PUBLI8HSD   BT 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  443  &  445  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 


EDUCATION;  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL  and  PHYSICAL.      By 

Herbert  Spencer.    One  Vol  12mo,  $1,0(X 

A  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  Embracing  the  most  recent  diBooyeries 
in  the  VBiioiiH  branches  of  Physics,  and  exhibiting  the  application  of  sci- 
entific principles  in  every  da^  fife.  Bv  O.  P.  Quackenbos.  A.  M..  author 
of  *  First  Lessons  in  Composition,^  *Aavanced  Coarse  of  Composition  and 
Rhetoric/  '  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  States/  etc.  12mo,  450  p.  $1. 
This  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  835  ffhe  engravings,  is  equally  a- 
dapted  to  use  with  or  without  apparatus. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  Made  easy 
and  interesting  for  beginners.  Bt.  G.  P.  Quaokxmbos,  A.  M.,  CUld'a 
Quarto.  800  pp.  and  numerous  illustrations.    60  oents. 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY  AND  CRITO:  with  notes  by  W.  S.  Ttlbr, 
Graven  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.    12mo.  180  pages.  75  cts. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX.  A  Coilrse  of  Exerciaeg  in  all  the  parts  of  French 
Syntax,  methodically  arranged  after  Portevin^s  ^'Syntaxo  f^rancaise:"  to 
which  are  added  Ten  Appendioes:  Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies.  Col- 
leges and  private  learners.  By  Fbkdkbiok  T.  Winxlevan,  A.  M.  <fe  Ph. 
D.  Prof,  of  Latin,  French,  German  in  Packer  Col.  Inst.  ISmo,  866  pp.  $1 

COURSE  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Arranged  with  special  ref- 
erence to  convenience  of  recitation.  By  Prof.  I.  H.  Sohmidt,  D.  D.,  of 
Columbia  College.    l2mo,  286  pages.    $1. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE 
Progressively  arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  B. 
FoNTANA.  12mo.  286  pages.    $1. 

SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  A  new,  practical  and  easy  method  of  teaming 
the  Spanish  Language;  after  the  systems  of  F.  Aun,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  professor  at  th9  College  of  Neuss.  First  American  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    12nlo,  149  pages.    75  cents;  Key  15  cents. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  Bt  Jas.  Hadlet, 
of  Yale  College.    12mo,  $1,25. 

VIRGIL'S  iENEID:  with  explanatorr  notes.  Bt  Hfnrt  a  FROsa,  Prof! 
of  Latin  in  the  State  Universi^  of  Michigan.  12mo,  illus^ated.  588p.  $1,25 

A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK  AND  INTRODUCTORY  READER  Bt 
Prof.  A.  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  of  Brown  University  and  author  of  Arnold's 
Firat  Latin  Book,  etc.    76  cents. 

CORNELI/S  CARDS,  for  the  study  and  practice  of  Map  Drawing,  ac- 
companied with  instructions  for  their  use.  50  cents  per  set.  A  descriptive 
Circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 

WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK  A  neat  Edition, 
on  fine  paper.    25  cents. 

A  mngU  copy  of  any  ofiSht  dbcm  loarksfor  auvnxnatian,  wiU  be  sent  by  maH, 

postpaid,  onreceipiof  dh^-hal/ihereMpnoeB, 
A  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS.  By  iheaidhorof  **Qme[Pa  Series  of 
Obogrtgpkiee."     The  Series  is  composed  of  15  Sheets,  each  of  which  is 
substantially  mounted  on  Cloth,  and  the  set  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  portfolio, 
accompanied  with  a  complete  Key  for  the  teachers  use.     $10  per  set. 

T>.  Appleton  <&  Co^s  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School,  Academic 
and  Collegiate  Text-books  sent  gratis  to  Instructors,  prepaid,  on  application. 

D.  A.  <fe  Co..  have  for  sale  a  complete  assortment  ot  Bitchies  Philosophical 
Apparatus.    Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  by  mail  at  25  cents.  [Dec,  8m. 


YALUABLB  8CEI  BOOKS, 

PCSUBRKDBT 

E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  CO . 

No.  508  Moroft  Stbxxt,  Philadblphia. 
CaUi/ogws  fwnd£M  gratuUou^y,  on  request, 

Bngliali  Stymolegy. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY.  By 
Joseph  Thovab,  M.  D.  [Price,  post-paid  42c 

In  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklin,  and  State  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachusetts,  <&c. 

For  the  study  of  Etymology  it  is  claimed, 

1.  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  English  languaf^e  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  process  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

2  It  trains  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  habits 
of  analysis  and  generalization^— supplied  by 
mathematical  studies  to  the  collegiate,  ancl 
by  this  study,  it  is  believed,  bettor  than  by 
any  other,  to  the  common-school  pnpil. 

Also  published— for  higher  classes: 
LIND'S  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY, 
[64  cts.l     OSWALD'S   ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY,  [tl.l2.] 

Book-Kaepinf. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  BOOK 
KEEPING,  EOB  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  By 
8.  W.  Cbittxndxn,  formerly  Prin.  "Critten- 
den's Philadelphia  Commercial  College." 

This  treatise  was  prepared  with  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
**Common"  or  '*Graramar"  schools  of  our 
country,  of  fVom  12  to  16  years  of  age;  and 
elucidates  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
the  application  of  those  principles  to  thesim 
pier  modes  of  keeping  accounts,  so  that  they 
may  be  tviily  nnderetood  by  the  class  of  pu- 
pils referred  to.    [Price  46  cts.] 

The  ''Counting  House  edition"  of  Critten- 
den's Book-Keoping  (of  which  the  above  is 
a  part)  is  highly  commend'd  by  many  of  the 
best  practical  accountants  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country.  (For  their  opinion  at 
length  see  descriptive  catalogue.) 

'ELenMkiMXj  Arifnnictio 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF   PRACTICAL   AR- 
ITHMETIC; being  an  explanation  of  the 
ftindamental  processes  of  arithmftic,  with 
their  application  to  compound  numbers. 
By  Wm.  Vodobs.  LL.D.,  and  Samuel  Al- 
sup.  [Price  20  cts.!    A  text-book  in  the  Pub 
lie  Scnools  of  Philadelphia,  &c, 

*'The  authors  of  this  nook  have  suoceeded 
well  in  the  difficult  task  of  preparing  a  real- 
ly good  text-book  for  the  instruction  of 
Souhg  pupils.  The  clearness  of  its  deitni- 
ons  and  explanations  and  the  natural  and 
easy  deductions  of  its  rules  from  those  ex- 
planations, cannot  fail  to  attention  of  teach- 
ers, and  make  thorough,  correct  stndenb* 
—I  Public  Ledger.  Philadelphu^ 

^9^  A  liberal  discount  f^om  the  above 
price»  to  schoola;  and  an  extra  discount  for 
introduction.  Sample  copies  furnished  at 
HALF  psiox,  post-paid. 


BOOKS  FOS  TBACHEB8. 


BROWN'S  GRAHHAR  OF  QRAMMAB 

Pric«  Hi« 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DK 
TIONARY,  Price  |IJ» 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,  |l« 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  1« 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  AB 
OF  TEACHING,  U 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT;  or  mnti  in 
Methods  in  School  DiscipUiie  and  I> 
struction,  by  Charles  Nortnend,      |1 01 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACHa  (M 
TEACHING,  1« 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,         piM 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAP8,      11« 

lar  Any  of  the  «ibove  works  eest  Ai 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  SchoelBooki^l 
all  kinds.  Paper,  d^.,  at  liberal  imW 
from  our  regular  ratea. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  *  Oo. 
Sept.  '60  ImUampclii,  hi 


WANTED!  WANTED-- 
In  every  part  ef  fhe  Weiti  a<^ 
aod  reliable  men  and  women  to  aid  ■ 
the  introduclioii  and  sale  of 

PSLT0F8  OUTXjn  UA 
Anatamictd  and  oiker  Charts,  tiUfl 

ApparatuB,  Fwmitmt 
and  all  other  articlea  needed  iaseliMift 
every  grade.  Valuable  preminais.  s»i^ 
which  are  Webster's  Unabridced  Dic*J 
ary,  (Pictorial  Edition^  Lippiacott'f  nj 
nouncing  Gazetteer  of  tne  World,  i»^ 
fered  to  purchasers  of  Pelt«n%  Oi«l 
Maps,  and  ^^^ 

LIB^»L    OOMPENSAT10?» 
will  be  made  to  all  who  aid  in  ieesiH 
sales. 

For  ftirther  information  ••U«*|*  - 
scribor  at  the  book  store  of  D.  B,  t^y 
Co.,  Ill,  Lake  street,  or  at  his  i 
805  West  Randolf  street,  or     _^^_ 

address  by  mail,   JOHN  H.  KOI^ 
'  P.O.  Box  2509,  ChicifO''^ 


Bargmifs  Original  Didiogueg:  a  ColUctum  for  Sdtodl  and  Fam^ 
and    Bqpremitation.     By  Efss  Sabgbnt,    Autha-  cf  the  *U 
Speaker,**  "Standard  Readers**  &c.    BoeUm:  John  L.  Shorbt. 

The  value  of  dialogues  for  reading  at  home,  in  the  school,  and  fi>r  n^ 
itatton  at  exhibitions,  has  long  been  fiillj  established.  All  know  thai 
ease,  naturalness,  force,  beauty  and  cmrectness,  in  reading,  are  gfaally 
promoted  by  such  means. 

Children  and  whole  fitmllies  can  be  interested  in  this  way  when  other 
books  would  lie  idle  and  useless  Mr.  Saiigent  has  added  a  yaluable  book 
to  this  kind  of  literature.  We  have  read  several  excellent  dialoguM  ui 
it,  with  delight.  We  thank  him  for  contributing  one  of  the  very  besl  of 
books  to  this  department  of  instruction  and  culture.  The  dialogues  ara 
capital. 

Robinson*e  New  Ckometry  and  IHgonometry.    New  York:  IvisoN  &  Pbxv- 

NEY.      1860. 

1 

A  beautiful  volume  of  456  pages,  just  published.    In  typography  it  is 

unsurpassed,  and  in  matter,  arrangement  and  applications,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  teacher  and  student.  Spherical  Geometry  is  placed  !»• 
fore  Spherical  Trigonometry,  as  an  introduction.  This  is  a  new  featara^ 
the  propriety  of  which  may  be  questioned  by  some.  The  author  ^ei 
as  the  reason  for  this  arrangement,  that  much  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
student  meets  in  mastering  the  propositions  of  Spherical  Tngonometiy, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  geometry 
of  the  surface  of  the  sphere, — a  difficulty  which  is  overcome  by  phtf;^ 
this  subject,  much  extended,  as  an  introduction. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  this  work  thoroughly,  but  a  glapos 
over  it  pages  impresses  us  fitvorably. 

SemarhaUe  Adventures  of  CddjraJtei  Peraom;  Embracing  the  Ranantie  iU- 
denis  and  Adventures  in  0te  Lives  of  many  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Hitlm^ 
of  Europe  and  America,     CincinnaU:  Afplegate  &  Go. 
Large  square  12mo,  gilt  sides,  beautifully  illustrated.        -      •   |j*0(X 
History  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies  that  can  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  student    By  culling  some  of  its  most  romantic  and  at- 
tractive features,  and  by  presenting  sketches  of  those  characters  who  by 
their  sufferings  enlist  the  sympathy,  or  by  their  exploits  command  Ihd 
admiration  of  the  world,  the  publishers  have  put  forth  a  book  as  1 
ting  as  fiction,  and  much  more  profitable. 

I 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  advertise  the  Eclectic  Educational' 86- 
rieSy  of  which  more  than  two  million  copies  were  sold  last  year. 

Bead  the  advertisement  of  James  Challen  &  Son,  Pbiladelphjl^ ;  a]i»  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  publishers  of  valuable  and  popuhu*  bookp^ 


THE    LADIES'    BBP08IT0BT. 
For  1861.        V<aiime  XXI. 

BXT.   D.  W.   CLABK,  D.  D.  BDITOB. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  magazine  to  bring  into  the  &ini!j  dide  an  efe* 

'  put  and  pure  literature ;  such  a  literature  aa  will  cultiTate  th«  taste,  re- 

t  mm  the  manners,  and  ennoUe  all  the  atmH  of  life.    During  the  forthoom- 

iDg  volume,  it  will  maintain  in  a  higher  degree,  its  character  as  **  Hie 

Qneen  of  the  Monthlies."    Its  contributors  will  comprise  some  of  the 

best  writers,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  the  country.    Among  them  is 

'  Tiiginia  F.  Townsend,  who  will  continue  her  inimitable  sketcbm  for  the 

vmug.    And  also  our  New  York  literary  Ckirrespondent,  whose  artides 

\.  WKte  attracted  so  much  attention  in  literary  cih;les.     Each  number  wUl 

,  contain  an  original  steel  engraving.    We  have  just  obtained  permission — m 

permission  never  before  granted — from   the  most  celebrated  laitdscape 

painters  in  our  country,  to  engrave  some  of  their  best  Original  pictorea 

nr  the  Repository.     They  will  comprise  some  of  the  finest  and  most  ro- 

■lantic  views  of  American  scenery,  and  bo  a  continuation  of  the  new  se- 

lies  commenced  by  Mr.  Smillie  a  few  years  since. 

Among  the  engravings  there  will  also  be  series  of  splendid  pmrtraits  of 

^ninent  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  each  to  be  accompanied  with  a  biograph- 

.tol  sketch.     In  the  list  for  the  coming  year,  our  readers  may  expect 

Harriet  Uofimer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Pocahontas,  and  oth- 

*    em.     The  first  will  be  accompanied  with  a  sketch  by  Mrs.  L.  Maria 

''  Child.      Our  January  number  will  contain  a  picture  of  rare  value — the 

^[%n  Commandments  Illustrated,  from  an  original  design,  by  H.  Lovi, 

Esq.     The  pictures  alone  purchased  separately,  would  cost  more  than 

ib0  entire  subscription  of  the  magazine. 

The  Editorial  Department  will  be  rich  and  varied.  It  will  conitain 
Scripture  Cabinet — Notes  and  Queries — Boys  and  Girls'  Department — 
Wayside  Gleamings — ^Domestic  Economy — Liiterary,  Scienlifie,  and'  Statis- 
Heal  Matter — ^Notices  of  New  Publintions — ^Literary  Corrafyondenoe 
and  an  interesting  variety  in  the  Editor's  Table. 

TERMS: 

TWO  D0LLAT8  A  TBAR,   IH  ADVANCfE. 

N.  B. — All  traveling  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are 
OTikhorijEed  agents.    The  time  to  sabscribe  for  the  coming  year  la  now ! 

FOB  &  HITCHCOCK,  Publishers, 

Cor.  Main  and  Eighth  sts.,  Cin. 


LIFE      ILLUSTRATED: 

A   JOUBNAIi   OF  BKTERTAIKMBITT,   IMFROTEMBKT  AND  FBOCmSSS; 

Designed  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  Hope,  Manliness,  Self-reliance,  and  Aa> 
livity  among  the  people;  to  illustrate  Life  in  all  its  phases— is  a  FirM-CRam 
Jftmdty  Newspaper^  and  ought  to  he  read  by  eoeryfamly 
Pablished  Weekly  at  Two  DoUart  a  year,  by  Fowlss  &  Wills,  No, 
cf06  Broadway,  l^ew  York. 


Oar  frcilities  Ibr  ioolMuiaa^ 
ibbrough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  eyerj  other 
busineiis  branch  ten  now  m-i 
surpassed,  while  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  ClasBes  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  tiro 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  aay 
time,  certain  of  a  much  more 
thorough  drilling  than  bf 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL   COLLEGE, 


INDIANAPOUS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

JV>r  a  oompl«te  Commoreial  Course,  with  tho  right  of  reviewing  at  pleae- 
lire,  time  unlimited,  .....  $25,00 

For  a  Partial  Gonrse  in  the  same  branches,  ...         i$fi^ 

For  a  complete  Course,  Penmanship  Department  alone,       -        -      15,00 

For  a  completo  Conrse,  Business  Penmanship  alone,        ...     5^00 
Time  necessary  to  complete  a  i^U  course  from  8  to  16  weeks,  depending 
in  all  cases  on  the  scholar. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance.    Sons  of  acting  ministers  half  price. 

Bulee  for  detecting  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
for  particulars  or  circulars  address  THOS.  J.  BRYANT,  Principal, 

Jan. ,  1861 ,  ly.  Box  762,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Xadiflon  and  Indianpolis  Bailroad. 

THE  P  A6SEN0ER  TRAIN  will  leave  the  Union  Depot  at  12:15  f.  k.  daily 
for  Madison,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

This  iff  the  shortest  railway  line  to  Glnoinnati  and  Louisville,  conneotlng 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Telegraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  arriving  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  leaving  at  6  o^cloc  k  ▲.  ^, 
for  the  fast,  and  the  Kectucky  Central  R.  R.  for  tho  South. 

Returniupr,  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  12  m.  hy  tho  above  steamers,  and  als^ 
by  the  Madison  packets  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arriving  at  Indianapdie 
at  10:66  A.  II., making  ooaneotions  with  all  trains  leaving  for  the  East,  Norlj^ 
and   West 

FARB  TO  CINCINNATI,    OE  CINCINNATI    TO  INDIANAPOUS  83»00      p 

TO  LOUISVILLE,  t8»60. 

No  charge  for  Heals  or  State  Rooms  on  the  Steamers,  or  for  Baggage  of 
Omnibus  at  Madison.  Shippers  and  Merchants,  West,  will  Und  it' to  th^ 
Interest  to  travel  over  and  snip  by  this  line.  B.  C.  Branham,  6up*fe 


N8W  TEXT  BOOKSs 

PUBLiAtLKU  Bt 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  443  &  445  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 


EDUCATION:  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL  and  PHYSICAL.  B7 
Hmkbeat  Sfenoeb.    One  Vol.  12mo,  $1,00. 

A  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  Embradng  the  most  recent  diaooreriH 
in  the  various  branohes  of  PhTsics,  and  exhibiting  the  application  of  ad- 
entiflo  prinoipleain  every  day  life.  Bv  G.  P.  QtiAOxzNBOs,  A.  M.,  author 
«f  *  First  Lesaonain  CompoMtion.'  'Aavanced  Course  of  Composition  and 
fihetoric,'  '  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  States/  etc.  ISmo,  4S0  n.  $1. 
This  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  885  ffho  engravinga,  k  equally  a- 
dapted  to  use  with  or  without  apparatus. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  Made  eaiy 
and  interesting  for  beginners.  Bt.  G.  P.  Qvaokxnbos,  A.  M.,  CfaUd'a 
Quarto,  200  pp.  and  numerous  illustrations.    50  cents. 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY   AND   CRITO:   with  notes  by  W.  &  Ttiji^ 

Graves  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.    12mo.  180  pages.  75  cts. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX.  A  Course  of  Exercises  in  all  the  parts  of  French 
fiyntax,  methodically  arranged  after  Portevin's  **Syntaxe  Francaise:"  to 
which  are  added  Ten  Appendices:  Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies.  Col- 
leges and  private  learners.  By  Fbsdsbiok  T.  Wikklxman,  A.  M.  A  Ph. 
D.  Prof,  of  Latin,  French,  German  in  Packer  Col.  Inst.  ISmo,  M6  pp.  |1 

OOURSE  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Arranged  with  q^eaalrrf- 
tifence  to  convenience  of  reoltataon.  By  Prof.  I.  H.  Scbxidt,  D.  D.,  of 

Columbia  College.    12mo,  286  pages.    $1. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE 
Progressively  arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  B. 
FoMTANA.  12mo.  286  pages,    fl. 

SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  A  new,  practical  and  eas^r  method  of  leanm^ 
the  Spanish  Language;  after  the  systems  of  F.  Amr,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  professor  at  the  Colioge  of  Keuss.  First  American  Edition,  Tavuei 
and  enlarged.    Idmo,  149  pages.    75  cents;  Key  15  cents. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  For  Schools  and  CoUeges.  Bt  Jas.  Hanjd, 
ef  Yale  College.    12mo,  $1,26. 

YIRGILS  ^NEID;  with  explanatorr  notes.  Bt  Hfnbt  a  Fbieze,  P^ 
of  Latin  in  the  State  University  of  Michigan.  12mo,  illustrated.  6S8p.  $1,SS 

A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK  AND  INTRODUCTORY  READER.  Br 
Prof.  A.  Harkne88»  Ph.  D.,  of  Brown  Unirorsity  and  author  of  Arnold's 
First  Latin  Book,  etc.    75  cents. 

OORNELL^  CARDS,  fnr  Hie  stndr  and  pradioe  of  Map  Drawiiw;  ac- 
companied with  instructions  for  their  use.  50  eents  per  set.  A  deecnpliYa 
KHrcular  will  be  sent  on  application. 

W'EBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    A  neat  EdItioB, 

Ma  fine  paper.    25  cents. 
M  mngU  copy  of  any  of&ie  djom  workifiir  eamnnation,  wSU  he  md  by  wu^ 

pottpaid^  on  receipt  of  one-half  ihe  rektUprieee. 
A  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS.  By  thecaOurrf  *'ConM9  Serieif 

OeographiesJ'  The  Series  is  composed  of  15  Sheets,  each  of  which  ia 
•abatantially  mounted  on  Cloth,  and  the  set  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  portfolio, 
aeoompanied  with  a  complete  Key  for  the  teacher's  use.     $10  per  set. 

P.  Appleton  db  CoM  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School,  Aeademio 
and  Collegiate  Text-books  sent  gratis  to  Instructors,  prepaid,  on  applicatioB. 

D.  A.  <x  Co.,  have  for  sale  a  complete  asaortment  or  Sitchiea  Philoeopkicai 
Apparatus.    Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  by  mail  at  25  cents.  [Dec  to. 


PB08PBCTUB  OF  THE 
Western   Cbristian  Advocate. 

BST.  OALWJX  KHMWUT,  D.  D.  KDITOE. 

It  is  our  intentkin  to  furmsh  the  readers  of  the  Western  OhrMte 
AdTOcate,  at  the  conmeucement  of  the  new  Tolame,  a  gteathr  enlaiged^ 
and,  in  every  respect,  a  greatly-improyed  sheet,  and  yet  to  afford  ttie  fa- 
per  at  the  oHiial  price  of  $1,50.  May  we  not  hope,  in  view  of  the  greafljr 
increased  expenses,  as  well  as  the  greatly  increased  usefulness  of ,Uie  pa- 
per, a  correspondingly  increased  suhecription  list  ? 

The  increased  size  of  the  paper  will  enaUe  the  editor  to  carry  out  hia 
cherished  plan  of  giving  our  readers  a  more  extended  synopsis  oi  his  ex- 
changes. .  We  shall  be  able  to  employ  a  much  greater  amount  of  laiga 
type  and  open  letter.  The  enlargement  will  enable  us  to  afford  mnoli. 
Toate  reading  matter  at  the  same  priob,  and  to  publish  the  missionaxT  nait- 
ter  without  abridgement.  We  shall  have  room  for  several  new  depart 
ments  which  have  hitherto  been  crowded  out  for  want  of  space.  Scien- 
tific information  of  great  value  to  all  readers  will  be  afforded  fit>m  time  la 
time.  We  have  engaged  most  accomplished  correspondents  in  this  da- 
paitmenl  Much  fnUer  agricultural  information,  as  well  as  horticultoral, 
can  be  given,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety  of  general  fiimily  readmg,  and 
eqtedally  reading  adapted  to  children.  We  can  give  fuller  market  pria- 
es.  This  department,  we  have  reason  to  know,  possesses  great  value  flbr. 
a  large  class  of  our  readers.  We  shall  be  able  to  give  more  satis&ctoi^ 
extracts  finom  the  valuable  magazines  and  books  which  we  are  receivia|. 
We  can  present  our  readers  a  much  fuller  aud  more  satisfactory  ayM|Miia 
of  the  doings  of  Congress.  Also  a  larger  amount  of  city,  religious,  aad 
foreign  news.  We  intend  to  present  a  larger  and  better  class  of  genent 
correqK>ndence. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  in  sise  will  be  inferior  to  no  reflglova 
p^;ier  in  the  West,  and  no  pains  and  expense  on  our  part  will  be  ^laiad 
to  make  it  the  best 

This  paper  in  the  quarto  form  can  be  bound  and  thus  preserved.  Tl» 
Mstoiy  of  our  country  is  contained  in  newspapers,  and  bound  volumes  of 
this  ^Bper  vrill  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  come  after  us.  Price  %XfiO 
a  year,  in  advance. 

N.  B.— All  traveling  preachers  of  the  Methodist  EfHscopal  Church  aiia 
authorized  agents. 

Kemittences  from  all  authorized  agents  made  at  our  risk,  andaddiasiii 
to  POE  &  HITCHCOCK,  Publishers, 

Cor.  Mam  and  Eighth  Sts.  Cia,  O. 


THE    WORLD    WE    LIVE    IN, 

PUBLIBHBD  WEBKLT,  BT 

3.    K    8ANF0RD,     CINCINNATI    0. 

Devoted  to  choice  fiimily  reading,  discussion  of  Politics,  Religion,  if% 
and  chronicling  such  events  and  items  of  news  as  aie  calculated  la  iatsr 
est  and  improve  aQ  who  read. 

One  copy,  $1,50;  Five  copies  $7,00;  Ten  copies  $13,00;  Tvaa^  < 
$90^    Sp^imen  copies  sent  gratis  on  ^>plication. 


TO     TEACHERS. 
■  B88BS.     JAKES    CHALLEH    &    80V, 

PUBLIBHEBS,     FHILADBLPUIA, 
Invite  attention  to 
mmaan^s  pamiliab  oomfend  of  geolooy — the  veiy  best  elementuy 

work  eztaat    75  cents. 
bAMAB'B  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR — bascd  OH  the  structure  of  the  English 

lAngnafj^e,    60  cents. 
I«4THKaifAN'B  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.      $1. 
ra^UOBgUT  BABBEE'S  GREAT  WORK  ON    THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  ASPECTS 

iuraEOLOGY.    $1. 

P«OF.    WATSON'S    POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  COMETS.      $1. 

J^j  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  one-half  the  retail 
price.     Address  the  Pvhlislier  direct  for  Oie  ahove. 

Any  of  the  foUowinjr  can  be  obtained  of 
BiflJAH  GOODWIN,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  op  BOWEN,  STEWART  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  direct  from  J.  Challen  &  Son. 
Standard  Books  for  the  People. 


Xl-Khudd,  the  Holy;  or  Glimpses  in 

the  Orient.    By  wn.  M.  Turkbb. 
Palestine  Fast  and  Present;  and  City 

•f  the  Great  Kin?.  New  Editions; 

'Umiform  in  size  and  price  with  the 

ahove. 
FrniU  and  Flowers  of  Palestine. 

•ByRav.  H.  8.  08Born.  Cloth  $2,50 
The  Skeleton  Monk  and  other 

aoems..BY  Fkanoib  De  Uass 

Janvier.    Cloth     -        -       1,00 
BfhU  Stories  in  Verse,  for  the 

iJtUe  ones  at  Home.    By  Mrs. 

AwNA  H.  Htdb.  Cloth        -       50 
UMe  Pilfi^rims  in  the  iioly  Land. 

Bv  Bkv.  H.  S.  Obbobn.  -    75 

Ha(Qi  in  Syria,  or  three  years  in 

Jcrasalem.    By  Miss  Barklat. 

Cloth   75    cents.    Cloth,  ?ilt,  1,00 
flhi^  014  Cabinet:  a  new  Juvenile. 

.By  Hjelkn  Wall  Piekson.     -    50 
A'Popnlar  Treatise  on  Comets.  By 

Javxs  C.  Watsun,  of  the  State 

*iJn!verBity  of  Michigan,  and  Ann 

Arbor   University.     Cloth,    1,00 
IJow  to  enjoy  Life;  or  Physical 

and  Mental  Hygiene.     By  Dr. 

Wm.  M.  Cornell.    Cloth,  75 

FIrraicai  and  Moral  Aspects  of 

Geology;  by  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Bar- 

bee;   Cloth.  -  -      1,00 

IKet  for  the  Sick  and  Con  vales- 

eent;  by  Dr  E.  Neal.    Cloth,     50 
A  Han;  or  the  Higher  Pleasures 

of  the  Intellect;  bv  Rev.  J.  D. 

Brli,.    Cloth,       "  -        -        1,25 
A  Practical    Grammar;   Based 

«pon  the  Structure  of  the  £ng. 

Language;  by  P*  F.  Lavar. 

Half  roan,  -       -        -        60 

Xhiftwood  on  the  Sea  of  Life;  by 

Willie  Wars.     C  oth  1.00 

Htelprv  of  Independence  Hall; 

By  U.  W.  Beli  le      -        -  1,00 
Cbnqueat  of  Mexico;  by  R.  A. 

Wilson:    Cloth,  -       -     2,50 

Echoes  of  Europe;  by  £.  E. 
^W«ihiBgto&.    Clotii,        *       1,60 


Gathered  Buds  and  Blossom;  ClothTS 
Lilias  and  her  Cousins.  -  -  -  60 
Challen's  Dime  Juvenile  Books,  10 
each,  or  10  copies  assorted  $1.00 
Picture  Book  for  the    Young.    By 

Mart  Howitt.      -        -       _       50 
The  Gem,  an  Illustrated  Juvenile 
paper,  30  cents  per  annum.    100 
Bubscribeni,  -  -        $13,00 

Bo(iks  of  Travd. 
Constantinople.  By  Mrs.  IIorkbt,  1,2ft 
European  Life,  Legend  and  Land- 
scape.   ByJ.  B.Tait.   Cloth,       76 
Gilt,  -  -  -         $1,00 

Old  Mackinaw  and  its  surround- 
ings.   By  Rev.  W.  P.  Striok-  . 
land.    Cloth,       -       -        -     $1,00 
8?hodl  Books. 
Elements  of  Moral  Science.    -    $1,00 
Familiar   Compend  of  Geolory; 
with  questions  and  answers.  By 
A.  M.  Hildside.  Half  roan,     -     76 
Carpentry  Made  Easy;  or  Every 
Man  his  own  Carpenter.  ByWm. 
£.  Bell.    88  plates,  'id^  iigures,  $8,0e 
Elements  of  Hand   Railing  and 
Stair  Building.    By  R.  Biddell, 
Architect.     22  plates,  -     $j.8D 

Manual  for  the  Prunine:  and  Cul- 
ture of  Fruit  Trees;  by  Henrt 
Larben,  Practical  Agriculturist,    60 
The  Bible  and  Social  Keform;  or 
the  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  Civ- 
ilization; by  R.  H.  Tyler.         .  1,00 
Frank  Elliot;  or  Wells  In  the  Des- 
ert; by  James  Cuaxlen.  Cloth,    1,00 
paper,  -  -  -  fiO 

Christian  Morals;  by  J.  Cuallsv,    60 
The  Gospel  and  Its  Elements, 
By  Jas.  Challen.  100,000  cop- 
ies sold.    Cloth,  .         -         30 
Christian  Evidences;  J.  Challen,   60 
The  Cave  of  Machphelia,    and 
other  poems.    J.  Chalen.  Cloth,  76 
Tgdrasil;  or  the  Tree  of  Existence. 
By  Challen.    Printed  on  Cream 
tinted  paper,           -  -         1,00 

Jan.  1861,  6m. 


TEACBEBS,  HAVE  TOD  SEEN  IT! 


FINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAS . 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schoob  and  Aca^jemies :  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and -best  aathorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  oiFered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammsurs  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrang^ement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume^  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  ane^half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

'  At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


I 

PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER,       ' 

For  High  Schools  and  Acadfimiea :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teacbers,  postage  paid,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  13 
cents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  STEW  Aualjrtical;  ftno^,  20 
oont/^  for  tl^e  English  Teacher.  .     . 

W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  Pubushms,  OiKoiiriiATi,  O 


TBACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT! 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  SchoolB  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Oramhab 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arran£^ement  and  condensation,  th(^  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  expbiined  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  importan: 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  iiiiii 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  t}i« 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omittt<). 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACJHEll, 
For  High  Schools  and  Academies :    A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teaehen,  postage  paid,  ftr  examination^  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  the  Primarj  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  HXW  Analjtical;  and  V 
eentA  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  CraciNHAn.  0 


NEW  TEXT  iOOK& 

PUBUSHED   BT 

D.  APPLE  TON  &  CO.,  443  &  445  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 


EDUCATION:  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL  and  PHYSICAL.     By 

Hbbbert  Spenceb.    One  Vol.  12mo,  $1,0(X 

A  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  Embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries 
in  the  varions  branchoa  of  Physics,  and  exhibiting  the  application  of  sci- 
ontiflo  principles  in  every  da^'  life.  Bv  O.  P.  Quaokenbos.  A.  M..  anthor 
of  *  First  Lessons  in  Composition,*  * Aavanced  Course  of  Composition  and 
Rhetoric/  '  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  States,'  etc.  limo,  450  d.  $1. 
This  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  885  Ifhe  engravings,  is  equally  a- 
dapted  to  use  with  or  without  apparatus. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  Made  easy 
and  interesting  for  beginners.  Bt.  G.  P.  Quackimbos,  A.  M.,  CUld'a 
Quarto,  800  pp.  and  numerous  illuatrations.    60  cents. 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY  AND  CRITO:  with  notes  by  W.  S.  Tyler, 
Graves  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.    12mo.  180  pages.  75  cts. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX.  A  CoUne  of  Exercises  in  aU  the  parts  of  French 
Syntax,  methodically  arranged  after  Porte vin's  ^^Syntaxe  l^rancaise:*'  to 
which  are  added  Ten  Appendices:  Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies,  Col- 
leges and  private  learners.  By  Fbederiok  T.  Winxlsvan,  A.  M.  &  Ph. 
D.  Prof,  of  Latin,  French,  German  in  Packer  Col.  Inst.  12mo,  866  pp.  $1 

COURSE  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Arranged  with  special  ref- 
erence to  conTcnience  of  recitation.  By  Prof.  I.  H.  Sohiiidt,  D.  D.,  of 
Columbia  College.    12mo,  286  pages.    $1. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE 
Progressively  arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  B. 
Fo2«TAMA.  12mo.  286  pages.    $1. 

SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  A  new,  practical  and  easy  method  of  kaniing 
the  Spanish  Language;  after  the  systems  of  F.  Aim,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  {MTofeasor  at  ths  College  of  Neuss.  First  American  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    12nlo,  149  pages.    75  cents;  Key  15  cents. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  For  Schools  and  Colleges.  Bt  Jas.  Hadlet, 
of  Yale  College.    12mo,  $1,25. 

VIRGIL'S  iENEID;  with  ezplanaton*  notes.   Bt  Hvnbt  S.  Frieze,  Prof. 

of  Latin  in  the  State  University  of  Michigan.  12mo,  illustrated.  588p.  $1,25 

A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK  AND   INTRODUCTORY  READER.  Bt 

Prof.  A.  Harknbss,  Ph.  D.,  of  Brown  University  and  author  of  Arnold's 

First  Latin  Book,  etc.    75  cents. 

CORNELL'S  CARDS,  for  the  study  and  practice  of  Map  Drawing,  ac- 
companied with  instructions  for  their  use.  50  cents  per  set.  A  descriptive 
Circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 

WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK  A  neat  Edition, 
on  fine  paper.    25  cents. 

A  single  copy  of  any  offft^  cibom  works  for  examination,  vnU  be  sent  by  maHf 

postpaid,  m  re(xipt  of  iki&-half  the  retail prioee, 
A  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS.  By  iheavOiorof  ''ComdPs  Series  of 
Chogrcgphies."    The  Series  is  composed  of  15  Sheets,  each  of  which  is 
snbatantially  mounted  on  Cloth,  and  the  set  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  portfolio, 
accompanied  with  a  complete  Key  for  the  teacher's  use.     $10  per  set. 

I>.  Appleton  &  Co's  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School,  Academic 
and  Collegiate  Toxt-books  sent  gratis  to  Instructors,  prepaid,  on  application. 

I>.  A.  &  Co..  have  for  sale  a  complete  assortment  ot  Ritchies  Philosophical 
Apparatus.    Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  by  mail  at  25  cents.  [Deo.  8m. 


IVDIAVA     PIASO     FOBTE 


MUSIC     S  T  a  R  E:  I 

WILL  AH  D     d      SO  WELL 
Ho.,    4,  Bates  House Indianapctt,  I 

The  subscribers  respectfully  announce  to  their  fellow-cHisnfll 
diana^  that  they  are  still  at  the  old  stand  in  the  Bates  House,  nil 
their  Ware  Rooms  well  filled  with  the  Best  Piano  Fortes  uak  k 
United  States. 

We  have  likewise  constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  MdodM 
every  style.  j 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  Small  Instruments,  Music  BooU  9 
Music,  and 

A  general  assortment  of  Musical  Merchandise,  including 
neoessaxy  to  constitute  a 

MOST    COMPLETE    MUSIC    STORK 
May  1860. 


CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
KESEHL  &  Co.,        ....     indianapolis^ 

^eep  all  the  School  Books,  the  Teacher's  Library,  and  dti 

Educational  Works,  and 
The  Best  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  SctentiEc, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling 

CASH,  Wm  not,  of  course,  he    IhM 
Lovers  of  Books  arc  always  wolcome,  whether  thoy  wixh  to  buy  «r< 
examine  the   choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.     Tbo  best  vfc 
terms  given. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  prompdj  ad 
to  May,  1860.  MEBRILL  A 


The  Old  Log  Sk^ud  Bou$e:  FUmuM  ttM  InddeatB  rf  Idfi,  Nbka  of  Irdt^ 
d.  Poetry,  Hinta  to  Ihachera  and  PupUs,  and  MisoeOaneous  Skdchea,  U- 
lustrat&i.  By  Albxandbr  Clabx,  MUor  of  (Marks  School  VisUor. 
Philaddphia:  Lbart,  Gbtz  &  Go, 

The  delineations  are  drawn  with  life-like  vividness ;  it  ia  aniinat<fld  and 
bumorousy  and  withal  very  practical  and  instructive.  It  is  well  to  res- 
cue the  incidents  of  the  past  from  oblivion ;  we  can  see  our  oourw  ahatd 
«ll  the  clearer  for  it. 

The  Life  and  JOettere  of  Frederick  SMter:  Corr^^iending  an  Examinatim 
of  his  Works.    By  Thomas  Carltle,  cuUhor  of  '*  JP^eni^   BevdujUon*^ 
"  8arUrr  Uesartus,"  **Past  and  Present^"  etc  Neio  York:  Sheldon  4e  C!o. 
Neither  the  immortal  Schiller,  nor  his  distinguished  biographer,  nor 
yet  the  worthy  publishers,  can  be  benefitted  by  any  notice  we  can  make 
of  this  work.     The  struggle,  the  difficulties,  and  the  triumphs  of  Schil- 
ler were  more  remarkable  than  are  usually  witnessed  in  America.   Smoh 
a  book  is  therefore  valuable  to  the  educator,  and  at  the  fire -side  it  is  in- 
valuable.    Who  can  claim  to  be  well  informed  who  knows  nothing  or 
little  of  this  illustrious  German  ? 

A  Bhyming  DicUanary:  Answering  at  (he  same  time  ihe  Purposes  ef  Spel- 
ling  and  Pronouncing  the  EngUsli  Language^  to  which  is  added  an  Index  of 
AUowaUe  Rhymes,  with  Authorities  for  their  usage  from  owr  Best  Posts, 
By  J.  Walker.  Author  of  the  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Bdbb. 
Invaluable  to  all  students  of  the  language,  and  especially  to  poets. 

An  easy  way  to  learn  to  pronounce  correctly. 

^^THE   IHDIANA   SCHOOL     JOUEHAl, 

FOR  1861, 


This  Kducational  Monthly,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  has  been  enlarged,  and 
the  style  of  typo  changed  so  thatlt  contains  nearly  double  its  original  amonnt 
of  reading  matter. 

A  Board  of  Associate  Editors,  and  a  Mathematical  Editor  are  appointed 
by  the  Association. 

The  SchoolJoiirnal  is  enlivened  by  a  letter  in  each  number  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  Europe — a  unique  and  •' remarkable  feature.'* 

The  Department  of  Practical  Teachlrjfs,  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  R.  BnrTOHi 
Indianapolis,  will  be  found  espeeially  intorcstin^aBd  uaeAil  to  the  profession. 

Articles  for  family  and  fireside  reading  will  be  presented  regularly 
making  it  a  welcome  family  visitor. 

The  Kesidont  Editor's  department  will  contain  a  summary  of  Edacational 
News,  Personal,  Literary  and  Scientific  Items,  Book  Notices,  etc.,  cto. 

The  School  Journal  is  a  good  advertising  medium,  as  its  circulation  is  not 
confined  to  any  part  of  the  State.  Our  subscription  list  grew  rapidly  during 
the  year  1860.  The  Editor  will  spend  considerable  time  visiting  different  parts 
of  the  State  during  the  year  1861 .  Subscribers  wanting  places  as  teachers,  or 
trustees  w&nting  competent  teachers,  can  nse  the  Journal  for  making  their 
wants  known  free  of  charge. 

The  Journal  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  for  one  dollar  a  year  in  advance,  and 
the  subscription  price  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk. 

0.  Phelps,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


SCHOOL     ARCHITECTURE, 
ff.  P.  RAHBALL,  ABOHITECT, 

Would  reRpeetftilly  say  to  Sohool  OommissioDers,  School  Dlracton,  and  the 

bUc  generftUy,  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  buildinin  for 

ncational  purposes,  thatthey  will  find  in  his  olHc©  a  larjre  variety  of  de- 

ms  for  such  buildings  as  have  been  erectod  in  this  and  a<]yolning  StatOAt 

oh  for  completeness  in  every  particular  will  challenge  eomparision  with 

\n  the  country.    As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  these  houses 

aid  by  Educational  men  in  this  city,  he  would  call  your  attention  to  the 

tt  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for* the  year  ending  Feb. 

A   D.  1860,  on  the  7th  page  of  which,  speaking  of  the  School  Houses 

y  built,  he  says:—**  The  plans  for  the  two  houses  are  furnished,  and  the 

k  attperintendod,  by  G.  R  Bandall  £s<^.,  of  this  city.    These  two  booses 

regarded,  I  think,  by  all  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter,  as  models  for 

dings  affording  such  accommodations.     The  arranffcmenta  for  ingress 

d  egress  in  both,  are  ample;  in  all  the  twenty  rooms  tlio  light  is  abundant 

d  aamitted  on  two  sides;  tlic  halls  and  stairways  are  spacious  and  well  ligfat- 

j  and  the  means  of  ventilation  seemingly  perfect.    In  short,  the  whole  ar- 

angemont  leaves  little  room  for  improvement." 

Tne  houses  above  referred  to  are  very  large,  aflTording  accommodations  for 

so  me  thirteen  hundred  scholars;  but  t^e  same  essential  features,  with  other 

IMPORTAKT  ixPBovEMXMTs,  have  been,  and  may  just  as  well  be,  inirodaccd  in 

houses  of  any  limited  capacity,  and  for  Gradeaand  other  Schools. 

If  such  building  aro  to  bo  constructed  under  your  immediate  control,  orb? 
others  in  your  vicinity,  please  give  \he  subjoet  due  consideration,  and  send 
your  orders  for  plans,  or  cull  to  it  the  attention  of  those  having  such  works  in 
charge,  and  send  their  address,  that  he  may  confer  with  them  direct. 
Oraers-are  also  solicited  for  plans  for  other  buildings,  such  as, 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS, 

CHURCHES,  COURT-HOUSES, 

BANKING-HOUSES,  &c., 

And  persons  who  are  about  to  huild,  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send 
him  their  address,  stating  what  they  propose  to  build,  will  receive  through 
the  Post,  FREE  OF  EXPENSE,  a  Variety  of  finely  executed  views  of  buildinr* 
which  he  has  designed,  together  with  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  subject  of  building. 

In  conclusion  he  is  permitted  to  append  the  following  note  from  C.  £.  llov- 
»y.  Esq.,  Principal  ot  the  State  Normal  University: 

State  Normal  University, 

BlamingtoTiy  lU,,  March  23,  1860. 

After  a  careful  investigation,  the  State  Board  of  Educataon  selected  G.  P. 
Randall,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  as  the  Architect  of  the  State  Normal  University 
Buildings.  His  large  experience,  good  taste,  and  unequalled  constructive  a*- 
bility,  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  he  is  the  leading  school  house  architect  in  the  State,  as  evinced  by  the 
largenumber  of  beautiful,  economical,  and  admirably  well  arranged  houses 
recently  planned  by  him  in  Chicago,  and  in  other  cities  and  towns..  I  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  upon  school  otficers  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  good  PLaB 
before  attempting  to  crcctasoliool  house. 

C.  E.  HOVEY,  Prin.  State  Normal  University, 

<> 

REFERENCES. 
JOHN  C.  DORE,   President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Chicago. 
W.  11,  WELLS.  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 
HON.  GEORGE  B.  JsARGENT,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

»'      WM.  M.  BUCKLEY,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

••     8.  W.  MOULTON,  Shelbyville,  111.,  Pres.  Stete  Board  of  EducaUon, 

»•      .JOHN  B.  NILES,  Laporte,  Ind. 
KIMON  WRIGHT.  F^q.,  Kinmundy,  111. 

March,  1861,  3m.]  G.  P.  RANOALL,  Chicago,  IlL 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

IIOBB  THAN  2)0(11/ )UflU  COPIBS  BOLD 

LAST  YEAB. 

MoGUFFET'S  PEIMAET  SCHOOL  CHARTS, «  No'i. 

MoODFFEY'S  ECLECTIC  SPELLEB, i  Book. 

MoGTJFFEY'S  HEW  ECLECTIC  HEADERS, l  Book.. 

MoGDFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKERS, 2  Book,, 

KAY'S  SERIES  OF  ASTTHMETIOS, 4  Bookie 

BAT'S  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  Book* 

FUraTEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 3  Book,. 

THE  YOUNG  SINGER, 2  Book,. 

HDD'S  ELOCUTION, i  Book. 

These  School  Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widelr 
introdooed  than  any  other  series  published,  and  have  received  the  oor£ 
ial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  through- 
out the  Union. 

MoGTJFFErS  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 

Hare  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  seleo* 
tions,  but  to  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  exercises  to  the  wants  •f 
erexj  grade  of  learners. 

DisTnrairiBHiBG  xxcBLuarcss  aw  unovrwETB  new  bsabebb. 

1.  The  admirably  graded  progression  of  each  book,  and  of  the  entire  Series. 

2.  Rigid  uniformitj  in  orUiographj,  proaanciation,  and  syllabioation. 
8.  The  judicious  selection  of  words  for  spelling  and  defining  exercises. 

4.  The  carefully  arranged  exercises  in  artioulation,  inflection,  emphasis,  «ta, 
6.  Appropriate  suggestions  to  teachers  throughout  the  entire  Series. 

6.  The  chaste  and  elevated  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beautiful  typography,  and  substantial  style  of  binding. 

8.  The  Low  Rates  at  which  they  sell  as  compared  with  other  Readers. 

In  the  Primary  Readers,  which  are  beautifully  illustrated,  Articulation  fa 
teu^t  by  numerous  and  copious  exercises,  Spelling  Lessons  introduced,  con- 
taining the  more  difficult  words  found  in  the  Keadmg  Lessons,  and  questions 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  facts  and  ideas  of  tha 
exercises  read. 

In  the  Advanced  Readers,  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  are  treated  ^t 
seleet  exercises  in  spelling  and  defining  are  continued,  and  the  prinoinles  ox 
Slocution  are  explained  and  illustrated.  The  selections  are  choice  ana  excel- 
lent, the  result  of  careful  and  laborious  research  among  the  standard  ekMsi^ 
authors  of  our  language. 

*,(;*  Single  Specimen  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  will  be  fur- 
nished to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to 
introduction,  at  o?te-Aa(/' retail  price. 

jK^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectio  Serie% 
ttxa  invited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  a»cM»no^  0. 


A  E  W—FB  ESB—B  ACT. 


JUST       PTJBLISHED. 

McGUFPEY'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOY& 

This  Book  is  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  bj  any  otlnr  aioulir 
work.    This  will  appear  from  its 

PBCULIAE  PBATUEBS. 

1.  The  seWiions  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  ar<)  varied — ^humorous,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

3.  They  are  short  aqd  appropriate— easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — intelligible  to  quite  Young  Pupila 
16.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogaes. 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sourcea 

5.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9^  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.    Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

11%  Each  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
jipecially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading 

^  10*  A  single  copy  of  MoGuffet's  New  Juyexilb  Spbakbr  will  be  se&li 
IKWtagc-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

,  Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — ^not  now 
acquainted  with  it — ^fbr  examination  with  a  Tiew  to  its  adoption,  for  85  ceala, 
fNwtac«-pAi<i' 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Recently  published,  MqJ&itffey's  New  Eclectic  Speaker, — I  Vol.,  504 
^    ^  12mo.,  —  embracing    Three    Hundred    Exercises   for    reading  and 
ition,  selected  from  the  highest  sources.    Retail  price,  tl-W 


The  Oldlag  8(ihoolJ!him:  IfUnMsd  fiM  Im:idmb  if  Lijk,  2kk8  i^  Ir^ 

d;  Poetry  f  Binta  to  Ihachera  and  PupUs,  and  MtaceOaneous  Sketchea,    i^ 

lusbralei.     By  Albzakdkb  Clark,  BdUar  cf  ClarJ^M    School  YiaUat. 

PhUaddphia:  Leabt,  Gstz  &  Go. 

The  delineations  are  drawn  with  life-like  yividnesB ;  it  is  animatod  and 
bumorou8»  and  withal  very  practical  and  instructiye.  It  is  well  to  res- 
cue the  incidents  of  the  past  from  oblivion ;  we  can  see  our  ooiuw  ahead 
all  the  clearer  for  it 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  D-ederick  SchHUr:  Con^r^ending  an  BmmxnatiM 
of  hU  Works,    By  Thomas  Carltlb,  author  of  ** ifench  Beoobdim*^ 
"  Sartor  Besartus,"  *'Paal  and  Present,*'  flfc.  Neu>  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Neither  the  immortal  Schiller,  nor  his  distinguished  biographer,  nor 
yet  the  worthy  publishers,  can  be  benefitted  by  any  notice  we  can  make 
of  this  work.     The  struggle,  the  difficulties,  and  the  triumphs  of  Schil* 
ler  were  more  remarkable  than  are  usually  witnessed  in  America.   Such 
a  book  is  therefore  valuable  to  the  educator,  and  at  the  fire-side  it  is  in- 
valuable.     Who  can  claim  to  be  well  informed  who  knows  nothing  or 
little  of  this  illustrious  German  ? 

A  Bhynmg  Dictionary:  Answering  at  the  same  Hme  (he  Purposes  of  Bpd- 
ling  ofid  Pronouncing  Vte  EnglitSi  Language,  to  which  is  added  aai  Index  </ 
AUowahle  Bhymes,  with  Authorities  for  their  usage  from  our  Best  Poets, 
By  J.  Walker.  Author  of  the  Critical  Pronouncing  Diciionary.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  9c  Burr. 
Invaluable  to  all  students  of  the  language,  and  especially  to  poets. 

An  easy  way  to  learn  to  pronounce  correctly. 

THE   IHDIANA   SCHOOL     JOUEHAI, 

FOR  1861, 


This  Educational  Monthly,  now  in  its  sixth  yoar,  has  been  enlarged,  and 
the  style  of  type  changed  bo  that  it  c on taioe  nearly  double  its  original  amonnt 
of  reading  matter. 

A  Board  of  Associate  Editors,  and  a  Mathematical  Bditor  are  appointed 
by  the  ABSociation. 

The  SchoolJoiirnal  is  enlivened  by  a  letter  in  each  number  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  Europe— a  unique  and  •*  remarkable  feature.*' 

The  Departmentof  Practical  Teach!ns;8,  conducted  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Bsmtoh, 
Indianapolis,  will  be  found  especially  Intx^rostiDgand  useful  to  the  profession. 

Articles  for  family  and  fireside  reading  will  be  presented  regularly 
making  it  a  welcome  family  visitor. 

The  Resident  Editor's  department  will  contain  a  summary  of  Bdocational 
News,  Personal,  Literary  and  Scientific  Items,  Book  Notices,  etc.,  etc. 

The  School  Journal  is  a  good  advertising  medium,  as  its  circulation  is  not 
confined  to  any  part  of  the  State.  Our  subscription  list  grew  rapidly  during 
tbe  year  1860.  The  Editor  will  spend  considerable  time  visiting  different  parti 
of  the  State  during  the  year  1861 .  Subscribers  wanting  places  as  teachers,  or 
trnstees  WKUting  competent  teachers,  can  nse  the  Journal  for  making  their 
wants  known  free  of  charge. 

The  Journal  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  for  one  dollar  a  year  in  advance,  and 
the  subscription  price  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk. 

O.  Phelps,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


iSCHOOL     ARCHITECTURE. 
0.  P.  &AHDALL,  AXOHITECT, 

Would  refipeetftilly  My  to  Bchool  CommiBsioDerB,  School  Directors,  and  the 

bUc  generally,  who  are  ahout  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for 

ucational  purposes,  that  they  will  nnd  in  his  office  a  lar^fe  Tariety  of  de- 

ms  for  such  buildings  as  have  been  erected  in  this  and  adjoining  States, 

oh  for  completeness  in  eveiy  particular  will  challenge  comparison  with 

\n  the  country.    As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  these  house* 

aid  by  Educational  men  in  this  city,  he  would  call  your  attention  to  the 

tt  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for'the  year  endioff  Feb. 

A   D.  1860,  on  the  7th  page  of  which,  speaking  of  the  School  Houms 

T  built,  he  says: — **  The  plans  for  the  two  nouses  are  furnished,  and  the 

k  Buperintended,  by  G.  r.  Randall  £s4^.,  of  this  city.    These  two  houses 

regarded,  I  think,  by  all  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter,  as  models  for 

dings  affording  such  accommodations.     The  arrangements  for  ingress 

depress  in  both,  are  ample;  in  all  the  twenty  rooms  tlio  light  is  abundant 

d  aamitted  on  two  sides;  tlie  halls  and  htairways  are  npacions  and  well  lighl- 

,  and  the  means  of  ventilation  seemingly  perfect.    In  short,  the  whole  ar- 

angemont  leaves  little  room  for  improvement/' 

The  houses  above  referred  to  are  very  large,  affording  aeoommodatfons  for 

so  me  thirteen  hundred  scholars;  but  the  same  essential  features,  with  othbb 

IMPORTANT  iMPRovEMSMTs,  have  been,  and  may  just  as  well  be,  introduced  in 

houses  of  anv  limited  capacity,  and  for  Graded  and  other  Schools. 

If  such  building  aro  to  bo  constructed  under  your  immediate  control,  or  bj 
others  in  your  vicinity,  please  give  ihe  subject  due  consideration,  and  send 
your  orders  for  plans,  or  call  to  it  the  attention  of  those  having  such  works  in 
charge,  andsena  their  address,  that  he  may  confer  with  them  direct. 
Oilers- are  also  solicited  for  plans  for  other  buildings,  such  as, 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DWELLINGS, 

CHURCHES,  COURT-HOUSES, 

BANKING-HOUSES,  Ac, 

And  persons  who  are  about  to  build,  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  send 
him  their  address,  stating  what  they  propose  to  build,  will  receive  through 
the  Post,  FRSE  OF  zxpENss,  a  variety  of  finely  executed  views  of  bnildin^ 
which  he  has  designed,  together  with  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  subject  of  building. 

In  conclusion  he  is  permitted  to  append  the  following  note  from  C.  £.  ilov- 
•y.  Esq.,  Principal  ot  the  State  Normal  University: 

State  Normal  University, 

Bloomngton,  111,  March  23,  1860. 

After  a  careful  investigation,  the  State  Board  of  Education  selected  G.  P. 
Randall,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  as  the  Architect  of  the  State  Normal  University 
Buildings.  His  larjze  experience,  good  taste,  and  unequalled  constructive  a*- 
bility,  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  It  is  hardly  too  much  tos^y 
that  he  is  the  leading  school  house  architect  in  the  State,  as  evinced  by  the 
large  number  of  beautiful,  cc-onomical,  and  admirably  well  arranged  houfses 
recently  planned  by  him  in  Chicago,  and  in  other  cities  and  towns.  I  oannot 
too  strongly  urge  upon  school  ofiHecrs  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  good  plas 
before  attempting  to  erect  a  school  house. 

C.  E.  UOVEY,  Prin.  State  Normal  University. 

<> 

BEFEBENCES. 

JOHN  C.  DOEE,   President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Chicago. 
W.  II.  WELLS.  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 
HON.  GEORGE  B.  ISARGENT,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

»'      WM.  M.  BUCKLEY,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

•*     S.  W.  MOULTON,  Shelbyville,  III.,  Pres.  State  Board  of  Education. 

••      JOHN  B.  NILES,  Laporte,  Ind. 
SIMON  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  Kinmundy,  111. 

March,  1861,  3m.]  G.  P.  RAN0ALL,  Chicago,  HL 


A.  8.  BABNES  ft  BintB'S  BSCEHT  PUBIICATIOXB. 
18  61. 


AMONG  THEIR  LATE  ISSUES  ARE: 

1.  Pkop.  Alphonbo  Wood's  New  EDJTiosr  of  thb  Glars-Book  op  Bot- 

Avr,  designed  for  ull  partn  of  the  Union;  the  most  thorough  and  accu- 
rate Text-Hook  ever  iBsned  from  the  American  Pross.  840  pages.  Pric« 
$'i.    (The  Old  Edition  is  still  published,  price  |1  50. ) 

2.  Pujol  and  Van  Norman's  Cokplete  French  Class-Book,  embno- 

in^  Grammar,  Conversation,  and  Literature,  ^vith  an  adequate  diction- 
arj,  all  in  one  volumo.  Price  $1  50.  No  French  Book  extant  will 
compare  with  this  excellent  treatbe  for  giving  a  thorough  and  ftyatott- 
atic  Knowledge  of  the  French  Language. 

3.  Manbfild*s  Political  Manual,  being  a  complete  view  of  the  The- 

ory and  Practice  of  the  General  and  State  Governments  of  the  United 
State:},  adapted  to  the  ui>e  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.  75  eta. 
This  work  is  exactly  suited  to  the  limes;  when  the  people  of  the  nation 
should  understand  the  principles  of  the  Government  under  which  they 
live. 

4.  Mrs.  Willard's  School  Abtronuy  and  Astronomical  Geogbapht. 

With  engravings.    75  cents. 

6.  Mrs.  Willaud'b  Last  Edition  of  her  Excellent  HifftoRy  op  tbb 
United  States.  This  book  is  brought  down  to  the  '  John  Brown  Raidv* 
Prlce  75  cents. 

6.  Zachos'  Analytic   Elocution  ;  an  aDal3rBis  of  the  powers  of  iha 

Voice  for  the  purposa  of  Expression  in  Speaking,  illustrated  by  copiom 
examples  and  marked  by  a  system  of  Notation,  by  J.  C.  Zachos,  A.  M. 
Price  50  cents. 

7.  Peck's  Ganot's  Popular  Physics  ;  an  Introductory  Course  of  Nat- 

ural Philosophy,  with  over  300  splendid  illustrations.    $1  00 

8.  Howe's  Young  Citizen's  Catechism,  a  Book  for  young  ScholaT& 

upon  the  principles  of  Civil  and  State  Government,  with  questions  and 
answers.    50  cents. 

9.  II ANNA'S  Bible  History  :  a  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  AoademioB. 

On  the  cotochotical  plan.     $1  00 
IODavies'  Analytical  Geometry  and  Differential  and  Integeal 
Calculus.    $2  00 

11  Davie 3'  New  Elementary  Algebra.     An  Introduction  to  Univere- 

ity  ^ilgebra.     75  cents. 

12  Da  vies'  New  University  Algebra.     An  Introduction  to  Boardon*« 

Algebra.     $1 00 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR, 

51  and  53  Johnson -street,  N.  Y. 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr  publish — 

Duvics'  Scries  of  Mathematics. 
Parker  &  Watson's  Series  of  Readers 
Monteith&  McNally's  Scries  of  Ge- 
ographies. 
Clark's  Svstem  of  Enfirlish  Grammar 
Porter's  Principles  of  Chemistry. 


Emma  Willard's  School  Histories. 
Norton  &  Porter's  First  Book  of  Scienos 
Smith's  Spellers  and  Definers. 
Beer's  System  of  Penmanship. 
Smith  &  Martin's  Book-Keeping. 
Emmons  &  Page's  Geology,  &c.,  Ac. . 


05"  Send  for  their  catalogue  of  over  200  volumes  of  Educatioiial 
Works,  known  as  the  National  Serita  of  Standard  School  Books. 
March,  1861--3m. 


NOW        BEADY. 
WORCESTER'S 

COMPREHENSIVE       DICTIONARY, 
For  Sokools,  Coantmg-Booins,  and  Familiei, 

BXTIBBD   AMD    SNLABGED.        BT    J.    B.    WORCESTEB,    LL.Di 

One  Volumo.    -    -    -    Large  12mo.    608  pp.     -    -    -    Price  %V 


This  Dictionorv  is  vubstantially  a  combinataon  of  the  OoraprohensiTeDie- 
ttonary,  first  pobliahed  in  18S0,  and  the  ^^  Aoademio."  published  in  1855.  It 
contains  a  very  full  vocHbiilary  of  well-authorized  En^li^h  words,  and  sIm 
many  other  words,  in  relation  to  which  an  English  reader  needs  informatiea 
••  to  their  orthography,  pronunciation,  or  meaning.  In  addition  to  tht 
Qommon  words  or  the  language,  it  comprises  numerous  technical  terms  in  thi 
various  arts  and  sciences;  some  words  which  are  obsolete  or  antiquated,  bat 
which  are  found  in  books  which  are  much  road;  somo  which  are  local  or  pro> 
vincial;  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  United  States;  and  some  such  wonU 
trom  foreif^n  languages  as  arc  often  met  with  in  English  books.  The  noticei 
of  synonymes  will  be,  it  is  believed,  of  essential  use. 


NOW        READY 
WORCESTER'S    ELEMEMARY  DICTIONARY, 

FOB  80HOOL6,  COtJNTINa-BOOVS,   AND  FAHTLTE8. 

A  New  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    By  J.  E.  Worcestkk,  LLD. 
I  vol.  12mo.        -        -        400  pp.        -        -        Price  75  cents. 


This  Dictionary  contains  a  very  fall  vocabulary  of  tlio  common  and  weD- 
anthorized  words  of  the  language.  The  design  has  been  to  secure  n«at  ac- 
cnraoy  in  the  definitions,  pronunciation,  and  spelling  of  words,  and  to  con- 
prise  as  much  useful  matter  in  the  space  allowed  ns  possible.  InnovatioDi 
which  have  no  sanction  from  English  usage,  or  the  prevailing  and  bcjit  nssffr 
of  this  country,  have  been  avoided  as  corruptions  of  the  laniruajre.  The  n- 
perior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  its  clear,  distinct  print,  will  con- 
tribute  much  to  its  convenience  as  an  nourly  manual.  The  preliminair 
treatise  on  Orthoopv,  and  the  list  of  Words  of  DoiibtAil  Orthojrraphv  will 
be  found  very  usornl,  and  also  the  Appendix,  which  ooutains  Foreien  Words 
rronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  Names,  Scripture  Names,  Modem  Geo- 
graphical Names,  Signs  of  Planets,  Abbreviations,  etc. 


AUo  Now  Ready, 

WORCESTER'S    PRIMARY    DICTIONARY. 

1  vol.  18mo.  -        -        -        884  pp.        -        -        -  Price  88  cenat 

A   NBW  EDITION.      BEYISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

This  Dictionary  is  a  reduced  form  of  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  and 

ts  marked  with  the  same  care  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  the  anthor't 

oliier  works. 

SWAN,  BREWER,  &  TILESON, 
Mar.  61— tf.  231  Washington  Street  Bostoii. 


THE   WESTERN   AND   SOUTHERN 

SCHOOL     AGENCY 

VEHT,  STAFF  ft  Co. 

Ko.  6  West  Fourth  Street,    Cmcinnati,  0. 


Tho  patronage  of  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families,  in  want  of  Teagb- 
CR8,  Musical  Instruments,  Shebt  Music,  School  Books,  Sghooi. 
FuBNiTUBB  AND  APPARATUS ;  also,  of  Well  qualified  Teachers  in  quesl 
of  employment — ^is  respectfbllj  solicited.  Also,  particular  atientioD  gi?> 
en  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  School  Property,  and  to  securing  patroD- 
age  to  Private  Schools.  Full  and  impartial  information  given  gratis,  to 
parents  and  guardians  in  search  of  Schools  for  their  children  and  wards; 
in  regard  to  such  Schools  as  are  registered  on  our  books.  (jiijT  Send  for  a 
OirctUair  eontaining fuli particuiars,  terms,  cfv.  [March,    tf. 


BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OP  GRAMMARS,  -  -  Price  $4,50 
WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,  -  -  6.00 
INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,        ....  1,00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  -  -  -  -  1,00 
SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING,         1,25 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

Discipline  and  Inatmction,  by  Charles  Northend.  -  -  1.09 
PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  -  1,00 
PBLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  ....        2600 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  •         -  -  1200 

^9*  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  &c.,  at  liberal 
dlscoants  from  our  regular  rates. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  tt  Co. 
Sept.  '60  Indianpolis,  Ind. 

MOORE'S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 

THB     LXADIMO    AND    LAROXBT    CIRCULATED    AMSRICAK   AGBICULTCRAL 
AND   FAMILY   WSEKLT,' 

Published  at  Rochester.  New  York,  By  D.D.  T.  Moore. 


A  Large  Double  Quarto  Sheet,  Handsomely  Printed  and  Findy  lUuMreM, 


This  favorite  Homo  Jouma'  j  both  Town  and  Country— the  East  and 
West,  North  and  South— co  ^icnccd  its  seventh  volume  with  January,  im- 
proved in  every  departr*-  t«  The  Rural  embraces  more  Agricultural,  Hor- 
tkultural,  Scientific,      ccrary  and  News  matter  than  any  other  paper. 

TERMS:— $2,00      r  year;  to  clubs  of  ten.  $1.60  per  copy; of  twenty,  $1,2* 


SHORT-HAN  B. 

ORARAII'8  NKW  AND  SCPIEBIOB  W0BK8  ON 

STANDARD     PHONOGRAPHY. 


ftiir  Pitman's  Phonography  greatly  improyed,  perfected,  and  AaMfi- 
cacized. — N.  Y,  Evening  Pott. 

L    Synopsis  of  Standard  Puonoorafht.    Post-paid,  20  cents. 

11.  Hand-Book  op  Standabd  or  American  Phonoorapht*     Preseati 

every  principle  ot  every  style.     Post-paid,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $3,00— 

according  to  style  of  binding. 

^y  A  succc8^ful  attompt  to  systernize  I^lionography  and  place  it  beyond 
the  ohanoe  of  future  cnanffe.— [Siisntiflc  Atnericah 

HI.  First  Standard-Phonooraphic  Readbr. — Beautifully  engraTedia. 
the  Corresponding  Style,  and  illustrated.  Post-paid,  75  cents,  $1,00 
and  $1.75. 

rV.  Second  STANDARD-PHONOaRAPHic  Reader. — Beautifully  engratad 
in  the  Reporting  Style.    $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00. 

V.  The  Standard-Phonooraphic  Dictionary. — Gives  the  best  Cor- 
responding and  Reporting  Outlines  for  over  60,000  words — Thou- 
sands of  Phrase-Signs — Word-Signs — ^Contractions,  etc.  An  inval- 
uable work  for  every  Phonographer.     Will  soon  be  ready.  800  pigea. 

Obahak's  Phonographio  Gold  Pens,  (the  best  longhand  pens  mann- 
fiicturod),  Phonographic  Note-Books,  Reporting  Covers,  Pronounc- 
ing Spelling- Book  and  Reader,  etc.,  etc.,  for  sale. 

&$ndfar  a  Ckm^leU  CoJtalogue.     AddTe.ss,     ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 
March,  1861,  tf  274  Canal-st,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT    TREES,     GRAPE    VINES, 

Ornamental  Shrubs, 
BVBSRQREEN3,        B08E8,        DAHLIAS,        ^c,       AT      THE 

COLUMBUS        NURSERY, 
(^Now  covering  over  One  Hundred  Acres  of  Land.') 

PauiT  Trees. — Ap»lc,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum.  Cherry,  &c.,  both  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf  trees,  of  the  most  approved  varieties  for  Ohio  and  the  Weftt; 
innch  better  and  cheaper  than  Eastern-grown  trees  for  Western  planting. 

Grape  Vines. — ^Including  the  finest  new,  hardy  sorts:  Delawace,  Di- 
ana, Rebecca,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  <&c.,  G^ood  roots,  at  reduced  prices. 

Ornamental  Shrubs. — Over  one  hundred  varieties,  many  of  them  verjr 
beautiful  and  cheap,  for  orabelliBhingdooryards,  and  making  home  attractive. 

Evergreens. — Of  all  the  hardy,  approved  kinds,  many  of  them  of\Br§t 
size;  and  having  been  several  times  removed  in  the  Nursery,  are  sure  to  grow. 

Roses. — A  splendid  collection,  including  fifty  or  more  of  the  &iest 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  Moss,  and  other  hardy  kinds,  as  well  as  Chinese,  Noisette 
Tea,  <&c.,  at  very  low  prices.  Also,  Double  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and  other 
dhoice  Flowering  Plants,  in  great  variety. 

(iij'A  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants. 
Trees  will  be  securely  packed,  and  forwarded  to  any  points  on  the  KallroMU. 
Canal,  or  Ohio  River,  as  may  be  desired;  and  money  may  be  safely  sent  ii« 
by  express,  or  otherwise,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    Addreias, 

BATBHAM,  HANFORD  &  Co^ 
March  >61,  2m.  Oolumlnu,  Okk 


AMERICAN  STANDARD  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


OET  TEE  BEST,  QET  TBE  CEEAPEST, 

GET  THE  MOST  POPULAR, 

Ooodiich^s  Series  of  School  Readers,  Revised  by  Hoble  fiufler. 


GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRST  READER 
72  pages,  large  IGmo,  cloth  backs;  elegantlj  illostc&ted.  Retail  p.  10.  eta 
Spirited,  attractive,  profusely  illustrated — ^it  is  unequaled  as  a  first  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantlj  illustrated.    Retail  price  20  eta 

Containing  a  full  and  systenuitic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  vow^l 
sotoida  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
?16  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.     Retail  price  30  eta. 
Containing  k  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  wnm)' 
Tumt  sounds  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pages,  large  12mo,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    50  oU 

Containing  remarkably  dear  and  accurate  definitions,  an  admirable  system 
of  pronunciation',  and  practical  exercises  on  the  combinations  of  consonant 
flounds. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan,  embossed;  elegantly  illustrated.   7d  c. 

Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  Yocal  Gymnastica 
ioT  the  correction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the  formation 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounced  by  professed  Elocutionists,  to 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Header  extant 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIXTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.    552  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.    Retail  price  $1,00 

Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  be 
found  in  any  School  Header  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  certain, 
settled,  toeU  defined, — ^no  obscurity,  no^redundancy.  A  Glossary  of  all  tbe 
important  localities  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  selec- 
tions are  those  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  language. 

The  whole  «eriea  in  admirably  frradod.  not  only  in  words,  bat  more  im- 
portant still  in  ideas:  and  practical,  competent  teachers,  who  have  ubs» 
them,  say  their  pupils  have  advanced  100  per  cent  more  rapidly  and  »x»- 
-VKCTLY  than  by  the  use  of  any  other  seriea.  . 

J.  P.  MORTON  &  Co^ 

W.  H.  HAr,  Indianapolis,  PublisherBi,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Gen.,  Agent  for  Indiana. 
Otfteotf 


ZVSIAHA 


FOBT] 


MUSIC     STORE: 

WILLARD     it      SO  WELL 
Ho.,    4,  Bates  House Indiajiapolis,    Ind. 

The  subscribers  lespectftilly  announce  to  their  fettow-citiaens  of  In- 
dkna»  that  they  are  still  at  the  old  stand  in  the  Bates  House,  and  keep 
their  Ware  Rooms  well  filled  with  the  Best  Piano  Fortes  jnade  in  tba 
United  States. 

We  have  likewise  constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  Melodeons^  i» 
•very  style. 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  Small  Instruments,  Music  Books,  Shoe! 
Music,  and 

A  general  assortment  of  Musical  Merchandise,  including  everyttunig^ 
necessary  to  constitute  a 
"^v  MOST    COMPLETE    MUSIC    STORE. 

May  1860. 


CASH    BOOK    STORE, 

MERRTLTi  ft  Co.,        ....    Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Keep  all  the  School  Books,  the  Teacher* s  Library,  and  all  other 
JSducatumal   Works,  arid 

The  Best  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,  WiU  not,  of  course,  he    Undersold, 
Lovon  of  Books  ftro  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  lo 
examine  the   choice  books  of  all  agea  and  nations.     The  best   wholesala 
terms  given. 
Call  and  see  as,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended. 
May,   1800.  MERKILL  (< 


AMERICAN      STANDARD 

SCHOOL    BERIEa 


QBT  THE  BEST,  GET  THE  GHEAFEBT, 

GET  THE  MOST  FOPULAB, 

Goodrich's  Series  of  Scbool  Reodon,  Rensed  by  Soblo  Butkr 

0— — — 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRBT  READER 
72  pages,  large  16mo,  cloth  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.  BetaU  p.  10.  cti 
Spirited,  attractive,  profuseljr  illustrated — ^it  is  ukequaled  as  a  first  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantly  illustrated.    Retail  price  20oto 

Containing  a  Aill  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  tmiwl 
sounda  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER 

216  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  Ulustratod.    Betul  price  80  cto. 

Contahung  a  full  and  systemntic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  ootmo- 

nant  aounda  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pages,  large  12mo,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    50  cU 

Gontainuig  remarkably  dear  aind  accwraJU  definiiiom,  an  admiraUe  systoMi 
of  pronundaiion;  and  practical  exercises  on  the  combinations  of  consonant 
■ounds. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan,  embossed;  elegantly  illustrated.  75  e. 

Definitions  and  prcmunciation  continued:  a  system  of  tocbI  Gymnastics 
lor  the  correction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the  formatioii 
of  Just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounced  by  professed  Elocutionists,  te 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Reader  extant 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIXTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.  552  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.  Retail  price  $1,00 
Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  be 
found  in  any  School  Reader  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  ceriam, 
MiUed^  wdJt  definod, — ^no  obscurity,  no'rednndancy.  A  Glessaiy  of  all  the 
important  localities  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  seleo* 
tioDS  are  those  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  language. 

The  whole  series  is  admirably  graded,  not  only  in  words,  but  more  im- 
portant still  in  ideas:  and  practical,  competent  teachers,  who  have  usbd 
them,  say  their  pupils  hare  advanced  100  per  cent  more  rapidly  and  pm- 
jTBOTLT  ihan  by  the  use  of  any  other  series. 

J.  P.  MORTON  A  Co., 

W.  H.  Hat,  Indianapolis,  Publishers,  Louisrille,  Ky. 

Gen.,  Agent  for  Indiana. 

Oeteotf 


TBAOHERS,  HAVE  YOU  8BBN  ITt 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  SchoolB  and  jicademiet:  Pimnbo's  Akalytical  G&AMiiAt 
has  b^en  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  ani 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arranficement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  thi 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editiooii 
that  it  is  believed  cne-hdlf  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  HEV  Analttiqal 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Sehools:  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  tnm 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEA(JHEB, 

For  High  Sehools  and  Acadjemies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  aen* 
tences  by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Siugle  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  poeUge  paid|  for  ezafnina£ion,  oa  reoeiiii  ti  IB 
cents  Tor  the  Primary  Qrammar;  20  ceuts  for  the  ^t£W  AualjrUcftl;  and  W 
«eot/'  lor  the  Knrrlish  Teacher. 

WT-  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishbes,  Cincin^aw.  0 


(    \:   II    BOOK     STOHE, 
MESPJ.  I  «^  ....     Indie  napolis,  Indiana ' 

Keep  all  fi.\  S  !.•.<<  )l  JJooka,  ihe  Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 
K(i ucational   WorkSf  and 
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Ti^  in  The  State, 

I  :^  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 
is  tnic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  sellin^i  for 

CASH,   WiU  rwtj  of  course,  lif    Undersold. 
a: 'vjiya  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  huv  or  only  be 
>  '.>  of  all  ugcs  and  nations.     Tl  >    !>- .-.t    wholesale 
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Our  facilities  for  imparting 
dior(Mi|^  in<inietign  in  Pen- 
manship, and  every  other 
business  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, ^N  hile  our  terms 
are  more  mo'kratc  than  those 
of  any  similar  InsUtiitcin  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  ('lasses  or 
Sessions,  l)ut  Students  are 
,  taught  sepArn  rely  at  their  own 
"  desks,  an  1  can  enter  at  any 
time,  cer^rn  «-f  a  much  more 
thorough  'i')Ilinj^  than  by 
any  class  \'.  stem. 


'OVIMERCIAL    CO;-Li:OK. 


INDIANAPOLIS,     I.N  I). 


TERMS- 
cial  Course,  with  the  rijfht  <^t' 

.    he  Pa  mo  branches. 
I\'nmanBlnp  Department  a'u  !.< 
I  iisineHs  PenniaiiHhip  alone 

•'  pletc  a  f\ill  eoTirpc  from  S  to   ' 

t!y  in  advance.    Sonsof  actir"  i 
'   irfeit  money  sent  on  reeei]^ 
s  address       '    TIIOS.  J.  -RVA 
BoxTfii:    I 


«' vlov.iii'x  at  pleaa- 

]5,00 

15.00 

-      6.00 

nnnks,  depending^ 

I'l'i-itc-rt*  half  price. 
:  I'.y  c'fTits. 
N'!\  Prtncipal, 
'  'iijinap<'liH,  Ind. 


Our  fiicilitiefl  for  impartiiig 
thorough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  OTery  other 
business  branch  are  now  un* 
surpassed,  while  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  thoat 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  tlit 
Union. 

There  are  no  Classes  or 
Sessions,  bat  Students  art 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  any 
time,  certain  of  a  much  mors 
thorough  drilling  than  by 
any  cli^  system. 


COMMERCIAL   COLLEGE. 


INDIANAPOLIS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

For  ft  complete  rommcroial  Courao,  with  the  ripfht  of  roviowiug  at  p1es*> 
uro  lime  UDllmitod,  -----  -  $25.00 

For  u  Piirtiftl  Court^e  in  the  Bamo  branchoii,  _  -  _  i6,oo 

For  n  complete  Coi!i«e.  Penmanship  Department  alono,       -        -      15,00 

For  a  complete  Con rKe  Biialness  Pcnmanfthip  alone,        _        -         .     5.00 
Time  neccRHary  to  (.-('inpletc  a  fVill  course  from  8  to  10  wooka.  dopendinf 
tn  all  cuBes  on  the  seliolar. 

Payable  in  all  coacR  strictly  in  advance.    Sons  of  acting  niiniatcra  half  price. 

Rules  for  detoctinfif  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address  TII08.  J.  BRYANT,  Principal, 

Jan.,  1861,  ly.  Box  75-2,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Madison  and  Indianpolis  Bailroad. 

THE  PASSENGER  TRAIN  will  leave  the  Union  Depot  at  19:16  p.  m.  daily 
for  Madison,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

This  is  tlio  shortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Loniaville,  connecting 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Telegraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  arriving  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  Icavinj?  at  6  o'cloc  k  a.  m, 
for  the  East,  and  the  Kertucky  Central  R.  R.  for  the  South. 

ReturniufiT.  leave  Cincinnati 'daily  at  12  m.  by  the  above  stoameTs.ond  alto 
by  the  Madison  packets  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arriving  atlndianapolii 
at  10:55  a.  m.. ma  king  connections  with  all  trains  leaving  for  the  East,  North 
and   West 

FARE  TO  CINCINNATI,    OR  CINCINNATI    TO  INDIANAPOLIS  93,00 
TO  LOUISVILLE,  $8,50. 

No  charge  for  Meals  or  State  Rooms  on  the  Steamers,  or  for  Baggage  or 
Omnibus  at  Madison.  Shippers  and  Merchants,  West,  will  find  it  to  their 
intoreat  to  travel  over  and  ship  by  this  lino.  I>.  C.  Branham^  SapX 


X  J.  BUTLEirS 
EXCELSIOR  FLUID  INKS. 


MERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  and  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINP:  of  brilliant  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  1st  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  first  greenish.) 
2d.    EASY  FLOW  FROM  THE   PEN.    3d.    PERMANENCY,  (will 
never  fede  by  exposure)    4th.     ECONOMY. 

{Explanaiion:-  These  InJcs  can  be  sitisfadoriaUij  use  I  to  tJie  last  drop,  otJier 
domestic  inks  in  a  brief  time  grow  too  thick  and  are  fit  only  to  be  thrmm  away 
before  half  consumei^ 

The  Carmine  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  injury. 

Facts  cootibminq  the  above  qualities.-  1st,  These  Writing  Fluids 
•ro  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  demand. 

2d.  They  have  b33n  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  Chemist 
of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the 
best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent, 

V5n8  ly  No.  39  Vine-St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


BEANCH  OFFICES. 

No.  98  Columbia  Street,  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind. 
Q  Comer  Wabash  and  Fourth 
^^*    Sts.   Terrc  Haute,  Ind. 


Kg.  19  West  Washing^  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  H.  WILLIAMS,    Agent. 


These  Machines  make  thn 
Lock  Stitch— alike  on  both 
Ride?  -which  will  not  rip  nor 
ravel,  and  being  well  made 
and  highly  .Inished  arc  more 
beaotiful  and  durable  than 
any  other. 


C.  n.  W.  is  also  A^ent  for  Ladd.  Webster  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  Shuttle  Bew- 
in^  Machines:  Also  for  Sewing  Machine  NecdlcB-  Silk.  Twist,  Thread.  <fec. 
Call  or  send  for  Circulars.  May  1860. 


BELLEFONTAINE  RAILROAD  LINE. 

Time   Chanqed. 

On  and  after  Monday,  December  10th,  the  Express  Mail  East  will  loart 

Indianapolis  at  7:20  a.  m.  inBl;ead  of  6:85,— making  the  same  connections  at 

Union  and  Crestline  as  before. 

Night  Expresu  leaves  at  8:40  p.  m.  JOHN  BROUGH,  Gen.  Snp't. 


r  O     T  E  A  C  H  E  R  S . 
MESSES.     JAMES    OHALLEH     &     80H. 

PUBLISHERS,     PHILADELPHIA, 

Invito  attention  to 

HILLSIDE'S  FAMILIAR  COMPEHD  OP  GEOLOGY — tho  Very  bcst  elementATT 

work  extant.     75  cents. 
LAMAR'B  PRArTirAL  GRAMMAR — ba.4ed  On   the  Htructure  of  the   Kiiglisb 

Lanjrntt>?e.     60  teut». 
LEATMERMAN'S   ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL   SCIENCE.      $1. 
PRESIDENT  BARBKE*S  GREAT  WORK  ON    THE  PHYSICAL    AND  MORAL    ASPISCTI 

OP  GEOLOGY.      $1. 
PROF.    WAT.^ON'8    POPULAR  TREATISE   ON   COMETS.      $1. 

Any  of  tlu"  above  will  bo  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  <»ne-half  the  retail 
price.     AMrcsa  the  PtdHisfm  direct  ftrr  Ow  above. 

Anv  of  tlie  folio  wine  can  bo  obtained  of 
ELIJAH  GOODWIN,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  or  BOWEN,  STEWART  A 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  direct  from  J.  Challen  &  Son. 
Standard  Books  Jor  the  People. 


El-Kliiid!»,  the  Ilf'lr:  or  Olimpsos  in 

the  Client.     By  \Vm.  M.  Tivrner. 
PaloHiinc  Pas^tnml  Present:  and  (Mty 

of  the  (Jreut  Kinir.  New  Kdit.ions; 

uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the 

above. 
Fruits  and  Fl<»wer»  of  Falef»tine. 

By  Rev.  II.  S.  Osnoux.  Cloth  §2..V) 
TheSkck'tcn    Monk   and   otther 

J)o<'ins.  By  Frantip  De  Haks 
lAxWitH.     CloLh      -         -  1. 00 

Bible   St(  lies  in   Verso,   for  the 

LirMc  ono.«<  at  Homo.    By  Mrs. 

Anna  II.MIydk.  Cloth  -        •'>'' 

Little  IMlprnmH  in  the  IIolv  Land. 

By  Kj.v.  11.  S.  OhBOKN.  *  -    7r> 

Ha({.;i  in  Syria,  or  three  years  in 

Jerusalr'm.    Bv  Mis-s  Bakklay. 

Cloth   T.".    <-cjits.    Cloth,  irilt.   1.00 
The  Did  Cabinet:  n   now   .hivenile. 

By  Helkn  Wall  PiKKtox.     -     n'> 
A  Popiihir  Troatisc  on  C.nnols.   l;y 

Jami:s  C.   Wathon.  of  the  Stai'^ 

Univorsi  :v  of  Michip.m.  and  Ann 

Arbor    rniver:*ity.     Cloth      1,00 
How  ro  iMijov  Lifo;'  or  Phv.si<-al 

and  M.-.jvil  Hy-icno.      By  Dr. 

Wm.  M.  Cornkl.      ('l<)'h.  To 

Phvsioal  and  Moral  As',HH't*  of 

CTiM»l-)fr\-:  bv  Dr.  Wm.  .1.  Bar- 

blk:   ("!o  h'.  -  -      1.0) 

Din:  f.»r  tlL-  Si<'k  and  Convales- 

ovni;  by  I)i  E.  Ni:al.    Clo'.h,      .'0 
A  Man;  '*)r  the  Higher  Plca^^nres 

of  rho  ln*-1lo.-t;bv-Rcv.  J.  D. 

Bhll.     Clorh,       ■  -         -         1.25 
A  Practical    Grammar:    Ba?iod 

upoi:  th;j  Stniotiire  of  the  Kn?. 

Lansrnaire;  bv   P.   F.   Lamau. 

Half  roan,     '       -        -        -        tV) 
Drir:wood  on  the  Sea  of  Life;  by 

Willie  Ware.     Cloth,  1.0) 

Hi«t^rv  of  Indopendenec  Uall: 

By  D.   W.   Bklislk.     -        -    1.00 
Conqne.'^t.  of  Mpxieo;  bv  1*.  A. 

Wilson:    Clotli,  *-        -     2.-^0 

£cboes  of  Fiironc;  bv    E.  K. 

WaBhinpiton,    'Cloth.         -        1,50 


<Tathered  Bud.H  and  Blossom;  (^!i}th7S 
Li  lias  and  her  Couaiu:^.  -  -  -  SO 
Challen's  Dime  Juvenile  Books.  B> 
caeh.  or  10  erjpies  assorted  fil.OO 
Pieture  Book  for  the    Younar.     By 

Mary  IIowitt.        -        -  '     -    '   » 
The  Gem.  an  II luatra ted  Juvenile 
pii]»cr.  oO  cents  per  annum.    10) 
Bub.scribeni.  -  -        fli.rtO 

Books  of  Trav^. 
<^'<»nstantinople.  By  Mre. Hornby.  1  i» 
Kuropean  Life.  Lejrend  and  Land- 
rt.^apc.    Bv  J.  R.  Tait.    Cloih.       75 
(Jilt.  -  -  -         $l.'>i 

Old  Mackinaw  and  \\*  snrround- 
incrs.     Bv   Rev.  W.  P.   Strio*- 
laud.     Cloth.        -        -        -      $l.fr> 
S^hod  Books. 
Klement.^  of  Moral  Science.     -     tlS^ 
Familiar    (/ompend  of  Geolop-y; 
with  questions  and  answer:*.    By 
A.  M.  ]Iild£>ii>£.  Half  roan.     -     73 
Carpentry  Made  Easy;  or  Ev»»ry 
Man  his'own  (.'urpinter.  Bv  Wm. 
K.  Bell.    «s  phite.H.  li  >•>  fiifiireH.  $3.0^ 
Elements  of  Hand   Kail  ins:   and 
Stair  Buildinjr.     By  R.  Rii>D£ll. 
.Architect.     2iplate.s.  -      fi.Sd 

Manual  for  the  Frunin?  and  Cul- 
ture of  Fruit  Troe-*;  by    Hlxky 
Laksex.  Pra'?tical  Ajrri.'ulturist      W 
Tho  Bible  and  Social  Reform;  or 
the  Scripture."*  as  a  mean.-*  of  Civ- 


ilization; by  R.  H.  Tyler. 
Frank  Elliot:  or  Wells  In  the  T>e: 

crt:  by  James  Challen.  Cloth. 

paper.  -  _  _ 

Christian  Morals;  by  J.  Challe.s. 

The  (io.Hpel  and  Its  Element"*. 

By  Jaw.  CirALLE>f.  100,iv>>  cop- 
ies sold.     Cloth, 

Christian  Evidences;  J.  Challe?!. 
The   Cave  of   Maehphelia,    and 

other  noems.    J.  Chalkn.  Cloth, 
ledra.«il;  or  the  Tree  of  Existenct 

By  Challen.    Printed  on  Cream 

tinted  paptr. 


SO 


lOi 


Jan.  1861,  Sm. 


A  E  W— FRESH— R A  C  T. 


JUST       PUBLISHED. 

McGUFPET'8 

NEW    JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

,      JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  is  designed  to  occopj  a  place  not  filled  by  any  other  timilar 
work.     This  will  appear  from  its 

PECTJLIAK   PEATUEES. 

1.  The  selecMons  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  aid  varied— humorous,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

'4.  They  are  short  and  appropriate— -easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 
4.  The  stylo  is  simple  and  familiar — intelligible  to  quite   Young  Pupils. 
6.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogues 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.     Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

^%Each  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
jspeoially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

09*  A  single  copy  of  MoGuffey's  New  Jcvfj^ile  Speaker  will  be  sent) 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — not  now 
acquainted  with  it — for  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  25  cents, 
|K>8tage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincuumli,  0. 


Recently  published,  McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Speaker, — 1  Vol.,  5(M 
Fagea  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  and 
declamation,  selected  from  the  highest  sources.     I^tail  price,  $1.QP 


NSW  TEXT  E0OIC& 

PUBLISHED   BY 

D.  APPLE  TON  &  CO,  443  &  445  BROADWAY. 

New  York* 


EDUCATION:  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL  and  PHYSICAL.  B; 
Herbbrt  Spencer.    One  Vol.  12mo,  $1,00. 

A  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  Embracing  the  most  recent  discoverief 

in  the  various  branches  of  Phvsice,  ami  exhibiting  the  application  of  eci- 
entific  principles  in  every  daj  fife.  By  G.  P.  QrACKENBoe.  A.  M..  anthor 
of  '  First  Lessons  in  Composition,'  *A(\vancc.d  Course  of  Comx>osition  afid 
Rhetoric,'  '  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  Suites,'  cte.  12mo,  450  p.'  |1. 
This  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  885  ffne  engraviufrs,  is  eqniuly  t- 
dapted  to  use  with  or  without  apparatus. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES:  Made  ea^ 
and  interesting  for  beginners.  By.  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  C'hild'i 
Quarto,  200  pp.  and  numerous  illustrations.    flO  cents. 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY  AND  CRITO:  with  notes  by  W.  S.  Ttleb, 
Graves  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.    12mo.  180  pages.  75  cts. 

FRENCH  SYNTAX.  A  Course  of  Exercises  in  all  the  parts  of  French 
Syntax,  methodically  arranged  after  Portevin's  "Syntaxe  Francaise:**  to 
which  are  added  Ten  Appendices:  Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies.  Col- 
leges and  private  learners.  By  FRsnEBrcK  T.  Winklekan,  A.  M.  &  Ph. 
D.  Prof.  ,of  Latin,  French,  German  in  Packer  Col.  Inst.  ISmo,  S6G  pp.  |1 

COURSE  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Armngcd  with  special  ref- 
erence  to  convenience  of  recitation.   By  Prof.  1.  H.  Fciimidt,  D.  D.,  o( 

Columbia  College.     12mo,  236  pages.     $1. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE 

Progressively  arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges-  By  G.  B. 
FoNTANA.  l2mo.  236  pages.     $1. 

SPANISH  GRAMMAR.     A  new,  practical  and  easy  method  of  learnii^ 

the  Spanish  Language;  after  the  systems  of  F.  Ahn,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  professor  at  the  "College  of  Kcuss.  First  American  Edition,  rcvucd 
and  enlarged.    12mo,  149  pages.    75  ccnts/Kcy  15  cents. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    For  Schools  and  CoUcgea.    By  Jas.  Haduet, 

of  Yale  College.    l2mo,  ^1.25. 

VIRGIL'S  2ENEID;  with  explanatory  notes.    By  Hfnry  S.  Frieze,  Prof. 

of  Latin  in  the  State  University  of  Michigan.  12mo.  illustrated.  588p.  $1,25 
A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK  AND   INTRODUCTORY  READER  Br 

Prof.  A.  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  of  Brown  University  and  aathor  of  Arnold's 

First  Latin  Book,  etc.    75  cents. 
CORNELL'S  CARDS,  for  the  study  and  practice  of  Map  Drawing,  ac- 
companied with  instructions  for  their  use.    60  cents  per  set.   A  dcseriptiTe 

Circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 
WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK.    A  neat  Edition. 

on  fine  paper.    25  cents. 
A  single  copy  of  any  of  {he  above  works  for  examination,  toiU  he  sad  hy  lasi?, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  tfie  retail  prices. 
A  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS.  By  (he  author  of  "Comdl*s  Series^ 
Oeographies."     The  Scries  is  composed  of  15  Sheets,  each  of  which  is 
Bubstantially  mounted  on  Cloth,  and  the  set  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  portfolio, 
accompanied  with  a  complete  Key  for  the  teacher's  use.     $10  per  set. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co's  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School,  Academia 
and  Collegiate  Text-books  sent  gratis  to  Instructors,  prepaid,  on  applicatioB. 

D.  A.  &  Co..  have  for  sale  a  complete  assortment  of  Ritchies  Philosophical 
Apparatus.    Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  by  mail  at  25  cents.  [DecSBi. 


SHELDON    ft    COXPANT, 

SCHOOL      BOOK      PUBLISHEBS, 
115  NftSiau  Street,  New  York, 

EAVE  JU6T  FUPLISBBD 

SCHUYLER'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

A  new  and  original  work  for  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Academies  and  High 
Schools,  by  A.  Schutler,  A.  M.,  of  Republic,  Ohio. 

One  Volume,       18  mo.,  Sheep.        Price  75  centi. 
— o— — 0 

We  imite  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  following  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  work: — 

1.  The  deflnitions  are  clear,  concise  and  accurate. 

2.  The  topical  arrangement  of  sabjeote  presents  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
that  in  its  natural  order. 

S.    The  demonstrationfl  are  logical  and  clear. 

4.  By  a  careful  analysis,  the  qnantitiee  considered,  or  the  elemeijits  of  eaeh 
eubject,  have  been  ascertained,  and  by  combining  those  elements  in  all  pos- 
aible  ways,  all  possible  cases  have  been  determined,  and  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment  of  the  subject  attained. 

5.  By  representing  the  quantities  considered  by  the  initial  letter,  a  natural 
notation  is  secured,  and  the  relations  of  these  quantities  are  elearly  and  con- 
cisely presented. 

6.  The  summaries  will  be  useful  for  reviews  and  examinations  and  by 
presenting  each  subject  at  one  view  will  give  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject 

7.  Neither  the  Inductive,  Deduotivo,  the  Analytic,  orSynthetio  methods 
have  been  exclusively  followed,  but  all  these  have  baen  employed  as  legiti- 
mate whenever  appropriate  to  the  subject  discussed. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  to  Teachers  for  38  cents  (by  mail  prepaid.) 

THE  NORMAL.  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES  CONSISTS  OP 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic,  18  cents. 
Stoddard^s  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  20  cents. 
Stoddard's  Practical  Arithmetic.  40  cents. 

Key  to  Stoddard's  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  in  one  book,  60c . 
Schuyler's  Higher  Arithmetic,  12mo.    Sheep,  75  cents. 
Stoddard  and  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra,  15  cents. 
Key  to  the  Elementary  Algebra,  Y5  cent«<. 
Stoddard  and  Ilenkle's  UniverBity  Algebra.    Price  $1  50. 
Key  to  University  Algebra.  (In  press.) 
For  sale  by  BOWEN,  STEWART  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Apr.  61,  3m.]  APPLBGATB  &  Co.,  (HnmrnaU,  0. 
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JUST        PUBLISHED. 

SMITH'S     NEW     GEOGRAPY. 

Obnlainiiig  A  Ckmdie  Text  and  Bzplaiuttory  N  otai. 

Wiih  mftr  One  Hwidnd  Map8;faT  (he  Use  of  SchooU  in  U,  8,  ^  Gmaia. 

BY  R08WELL  C.  SMITH,  A.  M., 

Author  of  several  School  Books Quarto.    Price  $1,00. 


SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  has  been  in  coarse  of  weMntioB 
for  many  years,  and  is  the  crowninir  prodacUon  of  the  distingnisked  anther. 
No  pains  nave  been  snared  to  combine  in  this  work  all  that  la  cMeatial  to  a 
complete  and  comprenensive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  ta- 
ken in  ita  conttmotion  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  nsefnlneaa  in  thi 
Aohool-room  and  family.    The  following  are  some  of  its  important  faataitt: 

1  Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expression  in  the  Text,  eapeclaUj 
In  the  DeHnitions;  it  being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  pnpUa  jnat  what 
they  want  to  know  and  in  as  few  words  as  nractioable. 

II.  Saperior  colored  Mans,  exhibiting  the  Baoos,  Bellgions,  Oovemmentiu 
and  states  of  Civilisation  of  difforent  nations. 

III.  Forty -four  Vicinity^  Maps  of  the  principal  Cities  on  the  globe. 

IV.  TUity-two  large  lull-paged  Maps  of  Stotes  and  Oountriea. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations,  giving  the  derivation  aad 
meaning  of  difficult  words  and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  practical  value. 

VI.  Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  exhibiting  ine  relatiTe  aiae-of 
the  diiferent  Countries  and  lar^r  Islands  on  the  ffk>bo. 

VII.  Railrad  Map  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  principal  rallwaj 
lines  with  their  connections. 

Vni.  Phrsioal  Geography,  with  Humboldt^s  system  of  Isothermal  Uiie«. 

IX.  OutUne  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

X.  Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  Uie  relative  time  of  day  under  differ- 
ent degrees  of  Longitude. 

Fbok  Pbov.  F.  a.  Allbk,  Chxbtkb  County  Nouul  School. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lifpimoott  A  Co.,  Dxab  Sns:— Sometime  since,  wepUeedia 
the  hands  of  our  advanced  Teachers*  Class  a  supply  of  Smithes  New  Geeg^ 
raphy,  both  for  study  and  bsoitatiom,  and  for  obiticish;  and  the  reanlt  of 
our  e^rienee  with  the  work  has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  us  of  its  value  ami 
superiority  as  a  text-book.  It  is  withoutdoubt  the  most  comprehensive  work 
of  its  sise  now  ppblished,  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  answer  aU  th> 
purposes  of  an  advanced  work  for  higher  institutions. 

An  Important  and  valuable  feature  in  the  work,  and  one  to  which  die  at- 
tention ox  teachers  ought  to  be  called,  is  the  marginal  notes  and  deflnitioM. 
In  these  wHl  be  found  answers  to  the  "  thousand  and  one  '^  questions  asked  bv 
inquisitive  pupils,  such  as— ^^  Why  are  burning  mountains  called  voleanoea'r 
Why  are  Uie  great  plains  in  North  America  called  prairies  or  savannas,  whik 
in  fiionth  America  they  are  called  pampas  and  llanos,  in  Europe  heaths,  and 
in  Asia  steppes  ?  How  are  these  words  pronounced,  and  what  do  they  meanr 
These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions,  are  answered  and  fully  explained. 
Upon  every  page  of  the  work  this  feature  stands  out. 

The  original  small  maps,  exhibiting  the  Races,  Beligions,  Qovnninenni 
and  states  of  Civilisation,  the  Isothermal  lines,  Volcanio  aystema,  etc.  ele,  to- 
gether with  the  44  Vicinity  Maps,  and  the  82  full -page  Maps,  are  not  snrpas- 
nod  by  any  other  work  extant. 

The  pages  devoted  to  Ancient  Geography,  embracing  Maps  of  the  Romaa 
Impire  and  other  noted  places  of  antiquity,  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  fea- 
ture to  every  teacher.  The  work  is  sufficiently  full  upon  this  point  to  give  t 
clear  and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  department  of  Physical 
(Geography  is  quite  satisfactory;  enough  is  given  to  serve  as  an  outline. 

Among  the  many  excellent  features  in  the  work,  we  cannot  fail  to  eall  at- 
tention to  the  CoKPAnATxvB  Maf,  on  a  uniform  scale,  and  also  the  GsLnafiAL 
Map  and  Biaobaiis.  These  in  connection  with  the  GsooBAraiCAX.  Clock,  aiv 
matters  of  sufficient  importance  alone  to  commend  the  work. 

The  test  to  which  we  are  daily  submitting  this  work  proves  highly  satis- 
factory to  all  oonoemed;  and,  though  somewhat  prejudiced  against  it  attrst. 


we  are  now  ftilW  convinced  of  I  to  merite,  an  eridenee  of  which  it  fbmid  in 
the  fact  tliat  we  aaTe  adopted  it  as  onr  erAKDAnn  tut- book  in  Geographj-. 
Very  respeotAilly  yoara,         T.  A.  ALLSK, 

Pdn.  C.  G;  H.  Bohool. 

Fbox  TBI  Mjlm.  Tbaobxb. 

"All  we  liATe  to  saj  IB)  that  this  Geography  Is  a  noreltj  and  a  choioe 
one  too.  If  W6  had  to  select  to-day  a  geograplucal  text-book  for  our  owa 
me  wo  should  choose  this."  *  *  * 

TEACHERS  will  be  famished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible 
covers,  by  mail,  for  exaaiination  on  reoe^of  25  cents  in  money  or  post- 
age stamps^  by  the  Publishers ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied  wHh  the 
work,  for  introduction,  upon  sooommodating  terms. 

4—1]  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  <k  Co..  Philadelphia. 

METROPOLITAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC      ART      QALLBRY. 

WEEKS  &  COX,  PROPRIETORS, 
In  GoUege  Hall  Building,  43)^  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 


Sagntrraotypat! 

KelainootTpat!! 

Fhotogiaphi  1 1 ! 
PHOTOaRAPHS  OF  ALL  SIZES  UP  TO  LIFE  SIZE, 
COLOBED  IN  OIL. 

SMALL  DA0UXBBB0TTPB8  OE  OTHER  MINIATURES  ENLABaED  TO 

LIFE      SIZE    and    OOLOBBD      IN      OIL, 

BT 

4)     SUPERIOR   ARTISTS. 
E.  *  J.  BKBVVINO. 

Next  Door  the  Fancy  Baiaar, 
Ko.dEaet    Washington    Street,    Indianapolie,    Ind. 
TAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PHOTOQBAPa. 
Plain  Photographs  in  most  eloffact  style.    Photographs  painted  In  Oil  or 
Water  Colore,  from  Miniature  to  JLife  sise. 

AMBROTYPES,    MELAINEOTTPES,  &c. 
All  lundfi  of  Pictures  copied  into  Plain  or  Colored  Photographs  of  larger 
•tze.    Prices  reasonable,  and  satisfaction  warranted  in  all  cases 

4.  Call  and  Bgamina  Sp«eim«iu. 

*  BINOHAM    *    D  OUQHTT, 

BOOK -BINDERS, 

Aim 
BLAVKBOOK    X  A  B  V  7  A  C  T  VBER  8, 

Nos.  16, 18  &  ao  East  Washix otoh  Stbest, 

ISnXAKAFOLIB^  XKB. 

RuUng,  BMing  mid  Printing  Nea&y  EeeciM. 

Apr.  ly.  J.  J.  PARSONS,  Bup't. 


AFFLEOATE    *    CO., 

BOOKSELLERS  STATIONERS 

PRINTERS    AND    PUBLISHERS 

OF 

Clarke's  Commentary,  Dick's  Complete  Works,  Rollin's  Ancient  Ilistoiy, 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Spectator,  Tatlerand  Guardian,  Mosheim's  Church 
History,  Josephus,  Gathered  Treasures  from  the  Mines  of  Lite- 
rature. Dick's  Theology,  Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders,  Com- 
plete Works  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  Farmer's  Hand-Book, 
Shakspeare,  Sodcn's  German  Grammar,  Peterson's 
Familiar  Science,  Speeches  of  Hon.  Thos.  F. 
Marshall,  Life  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
Guisot's  Decline  and  Eall  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire,  Nightin- 
gale,    Universal 
Musician,  &c. 

JUST   PUBLISHED, 

WEBB'S  FREEMASON'S  MONITOR,  the  best  Masonic  book  extant 

Also,  THE  BROTHERHOOD:  A  Work  on  Odd  Fellowship;  Being  a 

presentation  of  the  principles,  objects,  teaehiiigK,  &c.,  of  the  fraternity. 
The  same  in  the  German  Language. 

,  — DEALERS  IN — 

MisceUaneous  and  School  Books,  Books  on  Theology,  Medicine, 
Law,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,    History,  Philosophy,   Trarels,  &c. 

Munufuciurors  and  Dealers  in 
BLANK  BOOKS     OF    EVERT    DESCRIPTION,  (with  or  wiihmM 
prijiUd  Jieadings,")  Stationery  of  all  kinds,  Letter,  Cap  and  Nots  Papers,  En- 
velopes, Wrapping -paper,  Bonnet  Boards,  Ink,  4^.,  <ljv. 


PcBLisHBBS,  Printers,  Stebeotypers,  and  Binders. 

Oar  facilities  for  Publisihinfr,  Printing,  and  Stereotyping  new  works,  are 
unexcelled  b^  any  House  at  the  £u8t  or  West.  Authorb  arc  referred  to  our 
Tarious  publications  as  samples  of  our  style. 

Booksellers  and  Dealers  arc  invited  to  call  and  examine  onr  stock.  We 
are  constantly  enlarging  our  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers  in  all 
the  various  articles  pertaining  to  the  General  Bookselling  and  Stationery 
Trade.  Those  who  purchase  from  us  have  the  advuntago  of  selecting  from 
the  largest  and  best  assorted  Stock  in  the  West. 

May  '61.  A.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SHBLDON    ft    OOMFANT, 

SCHOOL      BOOK      P  U  B  L  I  8  H  E  B  S, 

115  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

HAVE  JUST  FUPLISHBD 

SCHUYLER'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

k  new  and  original  work  for  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Academies  and  High 
Schools,  by  A.  Schutler,  A.  M.,  of  Republic,  Ohio. 

One  Volume,        12  mo.,  Sheep.        Price  t6  cents. 
0  0 

We  infite  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  following  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  work: — 

1.  The  definitions  are  clear,  concise  and  accurate. 

2.  The  topical  arrangement  of  subjects  presents  one  thing:  at  a  time  and 
that  in  its  natural  order. 

Z.    The  demonstrations  are  logical  and  clear. 

4.  By  a  careful  analysis,  the  quantities  considered,  or  the  olomentB  of  each 
Kubject.  have  been  ascertained,  and  by  combining  these  elements  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  all  possible  cases  have  been  determined,  and  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  attained. 

5.  By  representing  the  quantities  considered  by  the  initial  letter,  a  natural 
notation  is  secured,  and  the  relations  of  these  quantities  are  clearly  and  con- 
oiscly  presented. 

6.  The  summaries  will  be  useful  for  reviews  and  examinations  and  by 
presenting  each  subject  at  one  view  will  give  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject. 

7.  Neither  the  Inductive,  Deductive,  the  Analytic,  or  Synthetic  method* 
have  been  exclusively  followed,  but  all  these  have  baen  employed  as  legiti- 
mate whenever  appropriate  to  the  subject  discussed. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  to  Teachers  for  38  cents  (by  mail  prepaid.) 

THE  NORMAL  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

Stoddard^s  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic,  13  cents. 
StoddardV  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  20  cents. 
Stoddard's  Practical  Arithmetic,  40  cents. 

Key  to  Stoddard's  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  in  one  liook,  60o . 
Schuyler's  Higher  Arithmetic,  12m o.    Sheep,  75  cents. 
Stoddard  and  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra,  76  cents. 
Key  to  the  Elementary  Algebra,  75  cents. 
Stoddard  and  Henkle's  University  Algebra.    Price  |1  50. 
Key  to  University  Algebra.  (In  press.) 
For  sale  by  BOWEN,  STEWART  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini, 

Apr.  61,  3m.]  APPLEQATE  &  Co.,  CindnruOi,  0. 
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ON    A    UNIFORM     SGALE. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  pie-paid  by  the  Pnblifthera  to  any  part  of  the  countrT 
On  receipt  of  the  price. 

THE   nrSEPENBENT  SERIES 

OF 

OUTLIKE,  DESCRIPTIVE,  PHYSICAL,  4-  EISTORICAL  MAPS. 
BY  GEORGE  SCHROETEK, 

OUABTOOXArBSB  OP  THB  AX£BICA1C  GSOOBAPBICAL   SOCIXTT. 


The  following  are  among  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  Independ- 
ent Series: — 

1.  They  are  larjre  and  free  from  letterinjj;  the  execution  ia  bold  distinct, 
and  performed  with  artistic  care  and  skill,  thus  approaching  the  effect  of  a 
picture.  The  Mountain  and  River  systems  are  clearly  defined,  and  all  the 
rreat  leading  facts  of  Phvsical  and  Descriptive  Geoirraphy  are  presented  in  a 
form  to  strike  the  eye  ana  impress  the  mind  of  the  stuucnt. 

2.  They  are  all  constkuotzd  on  a  uniform  scale.  The  pupil  is  thu.« 
taught  the  relative  sizes  not  only  of  the  continental  masses,  but  of  all  the 
subordinate  divisions,  both  of  land  and  water.  This  feature  enables  the 
teacher  to  introduce  tne  principles  of  comparison,  in  the  study  of  the  various 

Sortions  of  the  earth.    The  student  is  also  enabled  accurately  to  compats 
istanoes  from  place  to  place  by  measurements  upon  the  maps. 
8.    The  coloring,  too  often  neglected,  has  been  carefully  arranged  and 
tastefully  executed,  so  that  the  outlines  are  most  graphically  presented. 

4.  The  maps  may  bo  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  numerous  text- 
books publifihed,  as  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  system. 

5.  Judiciouslv-selected  and  carefully-executed  profiles  on  a  uniform  scale 
with  the  maps,  illustrating  still  more  full^  the  physical  features  of  the  earth, 
accompany  each  number  of  the  large  series.  It  Is  confidently  believed  that 
these  profiles  alone  are  worth  the  entire  price  of  the  entire  series. 

There  are  two  series;  die  laree  consists  of  the  following  maps,  aveiagiug 
about  thirty-six  square  feet  each,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers^  use: 


Net  Price 
1  Map  of  North  America,  -  $2,50 
1  *'  Profiles  ofabove,  East,  West,  126 
1    "  "  •*  North,  South  1  00 

1  "  Europe,  -  -  -  2  26 
1    "    Profiles  of  abo%'e,  Eaat  and 

West,  N.  and  8.,  one  sheet,  1  26 
1  "  Asia,  -  -  -  -  4  00 
1    *'    Profiles  of  above,  East,  West 

North  and  6outh,one  sheet  2  QO 
1     "    Africa,        -        -        -      -    2  50 


yUPticr, 

1  Profile  of  Africa,  East  <fc  West, 

North.  8outh,  1  sheet,  fl>» 
1  Map  of  United  States,  -  4,0i> 
1  "  Profiles  of  above ,  K,  A  W.  2  00 
1     "        "  *'        N.  AS.,  2  00 

1    "    South  America,        -  %  B^* 

1    "    Profiles  of  above.  East  and 

West,  N.  &  6..  one  sheet  1 2& 
1  *^  Eastern  Hemisphere  -  8  00 
1    <*    Western  Hemisphere,        ZO^ 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $82. 

A  smaller  set  is  also  published,  averaging  nine  square  feet  each,  and  con- 
aiits  of  the  following,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers'  use: 

Map  of  South  America,  -  f  1  i^ 
*'  Central  Europe,  -  1 25 
"  Eastern  Hemisphere,  1 2.1 
**  Western  Hemisphere.  It^ 
*^  Illustrations  of  Mathe- 
matical Geography,       1  (^* 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $10. 

(^  Any  of  the  M&ps  or  Profiles  in  either  of  the  above  aeries  «nV  he 
•old  singly,  &t  above  prioes.  over. 


1  Map  of  North  America, 

-      $126 

1    *'    Europe, 

100 

1    "    Asia, 

150 

1    "    Africa, 

125 

1    "    United  States,       - 

100 

SLATE  MAP  DRAWING  CARDS. 

Price  $1,50  per  set. 

Eightocn  Maps  arc  contained  in  a  set  of  theso  Cards.     One  ect  will  1a§t  a 
papil  for  redrawing  npon  over 

FIVE     HUNDRED     TIMES. 

The  BocceHS  and  popularity  of  these  cards  has  been  unprecedented. 

03^  Half  Tprice  for  Satire  Copy  to  Teajchen  fcrr  Erumiiiation, 

CHARLES  SCRIB\ER,  Publisher, 
April,  1861— 6m.  124  Grand-st.  New  York. 


VENT,    STAEE    ft    Co. 
PUBLISHERS       AND       BOOKSELLERS, 

ANb 

Sole  Agents  in  the  West  for  Chamberlain  &  Son's  Celebrated  PMosoph- 
iccU  Apparatus,  and  Koss'  American  &hfj(d  Furniture. 

OiT"  Colleges  and  Schools  promptly  supplied  with  competent  Profijs- 
ifors  and  Teachers,  and  Teachers  with  situations. 

ii^Bock  Agents  Wante.1 

No.  6  Wost  Foarth  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

References. — Profl  Daniel  Kirkwood,  D.  D.,  Ind.  State  University ; 
ProC  A.  M.  Hadley,  Wabash  College ;  Prof.  Hoyt,  Ind.  Asbury  Uni- 
versity ;  Profs.  A.  E.  Holyoke,  Grant  and  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Louisville,  Ky; 
Prof.  Aug.  Williams,  Harrodsburg,  Ky ;  Rev.  J.  Tevis  Shelby ville,  Ky ; 
Prof.  T.  L.  Sawyer,  Bunker  Hill,  111 ;  Rev.  H.  N.  Day.  College  Hill,  0 ; 
The  Faculty  Lane  Theological  Seminary ;  Rev.  R.  M.  Storrs,  Cin.  0.  [1. 


BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS,  -  -  Price  $4,50 
WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,  -  -  6,00 
INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,  -  -  -  -  1,00 
raGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  -  -  -  -  1,00 
SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING,         1,26 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

Discipline    and   Instrnction,  by  Charles  Northend.  -  -         1.00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  -  1,00 
PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  -  -        .        2500 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  -  -  1200 

t^   Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  <&c.,  at  liberal 
dinconucs  from  our  regular  rates. 

BOWSy.  STEWART,  dt  Co. 
Sept.  '60  Indianpolu,  Ind. 


A.  S.  BABNES   &  BUBRS  BECENT  PUELICATIOHS. 
18  61. 


AMONG  THEIR  LATE  ISSUES  ARE: 

1.  Prof.  Alphonso  Wood's  New  Edition  of  thb  Class-Book  of  Bot- 

any, designed  for  all  parts  of  the  Uniou;  the  most  thorough  and  men- 
rate  Text-Book  ever  issued  from  the  American  Press.  S40  padres.  Pri» 
|2.     <^Tho  Old  Edition  is  Rtill  pubUehod,  price  $1  50.) 

2.  Pujol  and  Van  Norman's  Complete  French  Class-Book,  embcw- 

ing  Grammar,  Conversation,  and  Literature,  with  an  adequate  dicDoa- 
ary,  all  in  one  volume.  Price  |I  60.  No  French  Book  exc&Di  will 
compare  with  thi8  excellent  treatise  for  giving  a  thorough  and  Fjaton- 
atic  Knowledge  of  the  French  Language. 

3.  Mansfild'8  Political  Manual,  being  a  complete  view  of  the  The- 

ory and  Practice  of  the  General  and  State  Government«  of  the  Uaittd 
States,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.  T5  elk 
This  work  is  exactly  suited  to  the  times;  when  the  people  of  the  nat2«B 
should  understand  the  principles  of  the  Government  under  which  ih^ 
live. 

4.  Mrs.  Willard's  School  Astronmt  and  Astronomical  Geograpbi. 

With  engravings.    75  cents. 

5.  Mrs.  Willaud's  Last  Edition  of  her  Excellent  History  of  na 

Unitkd  SrATKs.    This  book  is  brought  down  to  the  'John  Brown  Bnd." 

I'lioe  7.J  cents. 

6.  Zach();s'   Analytic    Elocution  ;  an  analysis  of  the   powers  of  the 

Voice  for  the  purpose  of  Expression  in  Speaking,  illustrar4?d  bv  copiov 
examples  and  marked  by  a  system  of  Notation,  by  J.  C  Zacuos.  a.  U. 
Price  50  cents. 

7.  Peck*8  Ganot's  Popular  Physics  ;  an  Introdactory  Gourss  of  Nat- 

ural Philosophy,  with  over  300  splendid  illustrations.     $1  00 

8.  Howe's  Youno  Citizen's  Catechism,  a  Book  for  young  Scbohia 

upon  the  principles  of  Civil  and  State  Government,  with  questions  &ii£ 
answers.     50  cents. 

9.  Hanna's  Bible  History  :  a  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Academies. 

On  the  catechetical  plan.     $1  00 

IODavtes'  Analytical  Geometry  and  Differential  and  Inteo&u. 
Calculus.    $2  00 

11  Da  VIES'  New  Elementary  Algebra.     An  Introduction  to  UniTen- 

ity  Algebra.     75  cents. 

12  Da  VIES'  New  University  Aloebka.    An  Introduction  to  Bourdon^ 

Algebra.    $100 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR, 

51  and  53  Johnson -street,  X.  T. 


A.  S.  Barnes  st  Burr  publish — 

Davies'  Series  of  Mathematics. 
Parker  &  Watson's  Series  of  Readers 
Monteith&  McNally's  Scries  of  Ge- 

ograpbics. 
Clark's  systora  oi  Enclish  Grammar 
Porter's  Principles  ol  Chemistry. 


Emma  Willard's  School  Historie«. 
Norton  &  Porter's  First  Book  of  Science 
Smith's  Spellers  and  Definers. 
Beer's  System  of  Penmanshi{>. 
Smith  &  Martin's  Book-Keeping. 
Emmons  «fc  Page's  Geology.  Ac.  Ac. 


Oir  Send  for  theur  catalogue  of  over  200  volumes  of  Educatjonal 
Works,  known  as  the  National  Series  of  Standard  School  Booka, 
March,  1861— 3m. 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU   SEEN  IT? 


PINNEO^S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR, 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schooli  and  Aeademies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  oiTered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arran^rement  and  condensation,  tho  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar:  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  m\\  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  mSW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Ck>mmon  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Acadjsmies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  exammaiion,  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  NEW  Analytical;  and  20 
eenO^  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnatt,  0. 


THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

MORE  THAN   4W,UUU)U'tU   COl'lES  SOLD 

LAST  YEAR. 

McGUTFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS, 6  Wi 

McGUFFEY'S  ECLECTIC  SPELLER, i  B«A. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS, 7  B«b. 

McGUPFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKERS, 2  B«k 

RAY'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 4  B»ki 

RAY'S  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  &«ta 

PINNEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 3  B«oki 

THE  YOUNG  SINGER, 2  B«ka 

KIDD'S  ELOCUTION, 1  B«t 

These  School  Books  possess  the  liijrhcst  merit,  are  more  wi(Jely 
introduced  than  any  other  scries  published,  and  have  received  theco?^* 
ial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  tbrongb- 
out  the  Union. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 

Have  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  idefr 
tions,  but  to  the  arran«;ement  and  adaptation  of  tlic  exercises  to  thewtatidf 
every  grade  of  learners. 

DI8TIK6TTISHINO  EXCELLENCES  OF  McGUFFEY'S  HEW  KEASE18. 

1.  The  admirably  graded  progression  of  each  book,  and  of  the  entire  Seriia 

2.  Rigid  uniformity  in  orthography,  proniinciafion.  niid  syllabicalion. 
8.  The  judicious  selection  of  words  for  spelling  and  defining  exercises. 

4.  The  carefully  arninped  exercises  in  articulation,  inflection,  emphasis,  He. 
6.  Appropriate  suggestions  to  teachers  tliroughout  the  entire  Series. 

6.  The  chaste  and  elevated  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beautiful  typography,  and  Huhstaniial  style  of  binding. 

8.  The  Low  Rates  at  which  they  sell  as  compared  with  other  Readers. 

In  the  Primary  Readers,  which  are  beautifully  illustrated,  ArticulatioB  ii 
taught  by  numerous  and  copious  exercises,  Speiljn<£  Leasons  introduced,  eot- 
taining  the  more  difficult  words  found  in  the  Reading  Lessons,  and  qoestioM 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  facta  and  ideas  of  tk 
exercises  read. 

In  the  Advanced  Readers,  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  are  treated  «£ 
select  exercises  in  spelling  and  dciinin;;  arc  continued,  and  the  principlej  cf 
Elocution  are  explained  and  illustrated.  The  selections  are  choice  aoct  excel- 
lent, the  result  of  careful  and  laborious  research  among  the  standard  dnM 
authors  of  our  language. 

*sj;*  Single  Specimen  Cnpit^  of  any  of  the  above  books  will  be  fO' 
nished  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  ezauii nation  with  a  viev  to 
introduction,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

i9*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Ssri^  ! 
•M  invited  to  correspond  with  | 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PUBLI8HEB8,  (XncmMti,  A 


AMERICAN      STANDARD 

SCHOOL    SERIES. 


OET  THE  BEST,  OET  THE  CUEAFEBT, 

GET  TDE  MOST  POPULAR, 
Qoodrich's  Series  of  School  Readers.  Revised  by  Noble  Butler 


GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRST  READER 
72  pages,  large  16mo,  cloth  backs;  elepantly  illustrated.  Retail  p.  10.  eta 
Spirited,  attractive,  profusely  illustrated — ^it  is  unequaled  as  a  first  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantly  illustrated.    Retail  price  20etB 

Containing  a  full  and  systematic  scries  of  practical  exercises  on  the  vo¥f9l 
sounds  of  tlie  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
216  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.     Retail  price  30  cts. 
Ck>ntaining  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  con9o- 
nant  snuiuU  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pages,  large  12mo,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.  .  50  eta 

Containing  remarkably  dear  and  ajrcurate  definitions,  an  admirable  system 
of  prfnmnria^im;  and  practical  exercises  on  the  combinations  of  consonant 
sounds. 

GOODRICH'S  .NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan,  embossed;  elegantly  illustrated.   75  c. 

Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  vocal  Gymnastics 
fbr  the  con*cction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the  formation 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounced  by  professed  Elocutionists,  to 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Reader  extant. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW^  SIXTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.  552  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.  Retail  price  $1,00 
Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  be 
found  in  any  School  Reader  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  certain^ 
settle*  f  J  well  defined , — no  obscurity,  no  redundancy.  A  Glossary  of  all  the 
ixnpoi'tant  IcKuilitics  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  selec- 
tions arc  thoso  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  language. 

The  wl-.<  ].->  scries  i»  admirably  pra-.lcd,  not  only  in  words,  bnt  more  im- 
portaiit  Pt=!i  \:\  idfas:  nnd  practicaL  competent  tcjn  hcr«.  who  have  used 
thorn.  '♦u\  t'Kir '-'ipilH  have  advisntcd  100  per  cent  mere  rapidly  and  Pnt- 
FikCTi-"\    tliuu  i'7  the  use  of  any  other  pcrics, 

J.  P.  MORTON  &  Co, 

W.   H.   Hay,  Indianapolis,  Publishers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(•oi;..  A;;tiit  for  Indiana. 


THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIOINAL  SERIES: 

MORE   THAN   tO^UUU^UUU   OOI'lES  SOLD 

LAST  YEAR. 

McGTJTFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS, «  N*'.. 

McGUFFEY'S  ECLECTIC  SPELLER, i  B«,k. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS, 7  Book,. 

MoGUTFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKERS, 2  B»ob. 

BAY'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 4  Bo«ki 

BAY'S  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, •' 2  Jkokt 

PINNEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 3  Bo»ki 

THE  YOUNG  SINGER, 2  Booki 

ZIDD'S  ELOCUTION, 1  Boot 

Th£8E  School  Books  possess  the  liij]:h<?st  merit,  are  more  widely 
introduced  than  any  other  scries  published,  and  have  received  the  cord- 
ial indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  tbroogh- 

out  the  Union. 

■  *  <  » 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 

Have  been  prepared  witli  extreme  care,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  8eIe^ 
tionSi  but  to  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  exercise?  to  the  waotsof 
every  grade  of  learners. 

DISTIKGUISHINO  EXCELLENCES  OF  MeaUFFEY'S  NEW  REASESS. 

1.  Tho  admirably  graded  progression  of  each  book,  and  of  the  entire  Serica 

2.  Rigid  uniformity  in  orthography,  pronunciaTioii,  and  syllabicaiioo. 
8.  The  judicious  selection  of  words  for  spelling  and  defining  exercises. 

4.  The  carefully  arraugeil  exercises  in  articulation,  inflection,  emphasis,  etc 
6.  Appropriate  suggestions  to  teachers  throughout  the  entire  Series. 

6.  The  chaste  and  elevatetl  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beautiful  typography,  and  substantial  atyle  of  binding. 

8.  The  Low  Ratks  at  which  they  sell  as  compared  with  other  Readera. 

In  the  Primary  Headers,  which  are  beautifully  illustrated,  Articulation  ii 
taught  by  numerous  and  copious  exercises,  Spelling  Lessons  introduced,  ooa- 
taining  the  more  difficult  words  found  in  the  Reading  Lessous,  aud  qoestioM 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  facta  and  ideas  of  kbi 
exercises  read. 

In  the  Advanced  Readers,  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  are  treated  o( 
select  exercises  in  spelling  and  defining  are  continued,  and  the  principles  cf 
Elocution  are  explained  and  illustrated.  The  selections  are  choice  and  exet^ 
lent,  the  result  of  careful  and  laborious  research  among  the  standard  dsM 
authors  of  our  language. 

*3|{*  Single  Specimen  Cfipirg  of  any  of  the  above  books  will  be  fiff- 
nisbed  to  Teachers  and  School  Oiiicers,  for  exami nation  with  a  view  is 
introduction,  at  one-half  retail  price. 


'  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  SaJi% 
•re  invited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PUBLI8HKR8,  audmnad,  ft 


SHORT-HAVB. 

QHABAIfa  KXW  AXI>  SUnnOB  WOBU  <m 

STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY 


0^  Pitmiik'g  Phonography  greatly  improyed,  perfected,  and  Ameri- 
oaciaad.— iV:  F.  Biming  PotL 

I.  SfHOHua  OF  Stakbabd  Phonoobafrt.    Post-paid,  20  cents. 

II.  HAin>-BooK  or  Standabd  or  AnBicAir  Phonoorapht*  PiMentv 
Mwry  principle  oteoery  style.  Post-paid,  $1.26,  $1.50,  $1.76,  $3»00— 
according  to  style  of  binding. 

G^  A  sQcoMteftil  attempt  to  systemize  Phonography  and  pltoa  it  beyond 
the  chance  of  ftitare  change.— [Scientific  Amencan 

HI.  FnuT  Standard-Phonooraphio  Bbader. — Beautifully  engrayed  in 
the  Corresponding  Style,  and  iUustrated.  Post-paid,  75  cents,  $1,00 
M  $1.75. 

IT.  Sboohd  STANDARn-PHOMOORAPHic  Rbadsr.— -Beaut^folly  engmred 
in  the  Reporting  Style.    $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00. 

T.  Thb  Standard-Phonographic  Diotionart. — Gives  the  best  Cor- 
responding and  Reporting  Outlines  for  oyer  60,000  words — ^Thou- 
ssnds  of  Phrase-Signs — ^Word-Signs— ^ntractions,  eto.  An  inral- 
naUe  work  for  erery  Phonographer.    Will  soon  be  ready.  800  pages. 

QsAHAM's  Phonooraphio  GK>ld  Pbns,  (the  best  longhand  pens  manu- 
fhctnred),  Phonographic  Note-Books,  Reporting  Coyers,  Pronounc- 
ing l^lUng-Book  uid  Reader,  ete.,  ete.,  for  sale. 

Smifar  a  ConuiUU  CoJtalogue.    Address,    ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 
ICaroh,  1861,  tf  274  Ganal-st,  N.  T. 

METROPOLITAN 
PEOTO&RAPHIC     ART      GALLERY, 

WEEKS  &  COX,  PROPRIETORS, 
In  College  HaU  BoHding,  48)^  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 


Segaerreotypes ! 

Helaineotypes!! 

Photographs  1 1 ! 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ALL  SIZES  UP  TO  LIFE  SIZS» 
COLORED  m  OIL 

SHALL  DAOUIRRBOTTPBS  OR  OTHER  MINIATURBS  RNLAROXD  TO 

IIFE      SIZE    and    COLOBED      IN      OIL, 

BT 

4)  SUPERIOR      ARTISTS. 

IffE  NEW  JERUSALEM  MESSENGER: 
Published  Weekly  in  New  Tork,  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum. 
This  periodical,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  is  devoted  to  the  elncidstion  of  New 
Church  tmths,  and  to  intelligence  firom  every  branch  of  the  Church,  both  in 
Eorope  and  America.    Addrese         Jobk  L.  Jbwitt,  1ST  Orand-st.  N.  Y. 


J,  J.  BUTLER^S 
BXCEL8I0B  FLVID  IVXa 


MERCANTILE  for  general  puxposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  and  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  of  briUinit  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  Ist  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  firsfejgraaHih.) 
2d.   EASY  PLOW  FROM  THE  PEN.    3d.    PERMANENCY,  (wffl 
Mfer  fode  by  ezposore)    4th.    ECONOMY. 

(JEtEpUxfiaiiani'-  These  Inks  can  he  saMadoriaUy  used  to  the  last  drop,  fAm 
iometicvrJcsinahi^imiegriM  ordy  to  he  ihrpum  away 

h^fifrehcdf  consumed.) 

The  Carmine  may  be  exposed  tt  fhe  airwifhoiLt  injury. 

Faotb  oonfibmiho  the  abotb  qualttiss.-  1st,  These  Writing  Flnidi 
are  now  in  general  use  throu^out  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  demand. 

2d.  They  have  been  analysed  by  Dr.  ChQton,  the  celebrated  CheioiBt 
ef  New  York  City,  andpronounoed  eqnal  in  quality  and  dursfailiiy  to  tin 
best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent^ 

y5n8  ly  No.  39  Yine-St  Qndmiati,  O. 

NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY, 


H.  PUBDTTE,  Artift. 
No.  8,    East   WaiBhington     Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Call  and  Examine  Spedmens.    [4. 


B.    ft  J.    BBBITHINO. 

Next  Door  the  Fancy  Bazaar, 
No.«EaBt    Washington    Street,    Indianapolia,    Ind. 
TAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  FE0T0GRAP8, 
Plain  Photographs  in  moat  elegart  style.    Photographs  painted  in  Oil  or 

Water  Colors,  from  Miniature  to  Life  size.  ^    ^ 

AMBR0TYPE8,    MELAINEOTYPBS^  Ac 
All  kinds  of  Pictures  copied  into  Plain  or  Colored  Photograph*  of  laifw 
sise.   Prices  reasonable,  and  satisfaction  warranted  in  all  cases 

4.  Call  and  Examine  Specimens. 

BINORAM    it    DOUGHTY, 
BOOK -BINDERS, 

AND 

BIAHKBOOX    XANVFAOTirBBRS, 

Nos.  16, 18  dp  20  East  Wabhxnotov  Stibst, 

INDIANAPOLIB,  IKD. 

RvMng,  Binding  and  Printing  NecsUy  Esecuted. 
Apr!  ly.  J.  J.  PARSONS^  Sop^ 


THB 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

MOBS  THAN  2)000)OUU  OqPIBS  80U> 
LAST  YEAB. 

MoGUFFEY'S  FBIHABY  SOHOOL  GHABTS, 6  No's. 

MoQUFFEY'S  EOEEOTIO  8PELLEB, i  Book. 

MoCroiTEY'S  NEW  EOLECTIO  EEADEBS, 7  Bookt. 

MoGUITEY'S  NEW  EOLECTIO  SPEAXEES, 2  Books. 

BAY'S  SEEIES  OF  ABTPHMETIOS, .....4  Book.. 

RAY'S  SEEIES  OF  ALOEBEAS, 2  Book* 

PIHNEO'S  SEEIES  OF  ORAMMAES, 3  Book.. 

THE  YOUNG  SINGEE, 2  Books. 

HDD'S  ELOCUTION, 1  Book. 

Thiu  School  Books  posseu  the  highest  merits  sre  more  widsW 
iatrodooed  than  any  other  series  published,  and  have  received  the  eor^ 
ial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  tacoessful  teachers  tbroagh> 
•«i  the  Union. 

MoGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 

BaTO  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  sele^ 
iioiis,  but  to  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  exercises  to  the  wants  of 
•very  grade  of  learners. 

BismremsHnie  isxoxlusqsb  of  XoGinpnrB  hew  seabebb. 

1.  The  admirablj  graded  progression  of  each  book,  and  of  the  entire  Series. 

5.  Rigid  uniformitj  in  orUiograpbj,  pronunciation,  and  syllabication. 
8.  The  jttdicions  selection  of  words  for  spelling  and  defining  exercises. 

4.  The  oarefhlly  arranged  exercises  in  artienlatioai  inflection,  emphasis,  etSe 

6.  Appropriate  suggestions  to  teachers  throughout  the  entire  Series. 

6.  The  chaste  and  elcTated  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beautiAil  typography,  and  substantial  style  of  binding. 
&  ^e  Low  Ratxs  at  which  they  sell  as  compared  with  other  Readers. 

In  the  Primaiy  Readers,  which  are  beautifully  illustrated,  Articulation  ia 
fftoi^t  by  numerous  and  copious  exercises,  Spelling  Lessons  introduced,  eoa* 
tuning  Uie  more  difficult  words  found  in  the  Heading  Lessons,  aod  questions 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  facts  and  ideas  of  Iho 
OKoroises  read. 

In  the  Advanced  Readers,  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  are  treated  o£ 
select  exercises  in  spelling  and  defining  are  continued,  and  the  principles  of 
BkMOtion  are  explained  and  illustrated.  The  selections  are  choice  and  exeel- 
Irafc,  the  result  of  careful  and  laborious  research  among  the  standard  elassie 
aathors  of  our  language. 

•  ■•  0  

*^  Single  SpedtMn  Copies  of  any  o(  the  above  books  will  be  far* 
nisbed  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  exsmination  with  a  view  U 
faitroduction,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

W^  t'eachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  cf  introducing  the  Eclectic  Serie% 
eta  invited  to  oorrespond  with 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PUBLI8HEE8,  aneinnati,  0. 


SHSIBON    k    COICPAKY, 

SCttOOti      BOOK      PUBLISHERS, 
115  Kanau  Street,  Kew  York, 

feAtl  JUat  FUBLXBHKD 

SCHUYLER^S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

A  aew  and  ongiiial  work  lor  GoUegoa,  SemiDnries,  AcademiM  Afid  B^ 
Schools^  bj  A.  ScHUTLBB,  A.  IL,  of  RopuUic,  Ohio. 

Qn9  YoUxm*,       12  mo.,  Sheep.       Price  76  cenli. 
0  0 

W«  inTite  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  following  chanstenstic  fta- 
tans  of  this  work: — 

1.    The  deHnidonfl  ere  clear,  concise  and  accarate. 

fL-  The  topical  arrangement  of  lal^eots  preaenti  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
that  in  its  natural  order. 

a.    The  demonstrationa  are  logical  and  dear. 

4.  Bj  a  carefnl  analysis,  the  quantities  considered,  or  the  elements  of  each 
sabject,  have  been  ascertained,  and  by  combining  these  elements  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  all  possible  cases  have  been  determined,  and  an  exbanatiTe  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  attained. 

6.  By  representing  the  quantities  considered  by  tbe  initial  letter,  a  natsral 
notation  is  secured,  and  tbe  relations  of  these  qnantities^te  clearly  and  con- 
cisely presented. 

6.  The  summaries  will  be  useful  for  reviews  and  examinations  and  by 
presenting  each  subj^t  at  one  view  will  give  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject 

7.  Keither  the  Inductive,  Deductive,  the  Analytic,  or  Synthetio  methods 
have  been  exclusively  followed,  but  all  these  have  been  employed  aa  legiti- 
mate whenever  appropriate  to  the  subject  discussed. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  to  Teachers  for  38  cents  Qsy  nail  prepitf.) 

THE  NOBMAL  MATHEMATICAL  SEBIES  CONSISTS  OF 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithm9lao,  IS  cents. 

Stoddard's  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  30  cents. 

Stoddard's  Practical  Arithmetic,  40  cents. 

Key  to  Stoddard's  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  in  one1>ook,  S0«, 

Schuyler's  Higher  Arithmetic,  19mo.    Sheep,  76  cents. 

Stoddard  and  Henkle'a  momentary  Algebra,  7fi  cents. 

Key  i/t  the  Elementary  Algebra,  75  cents. 

Stod/'iard  and  Henkle's  University  Algebra.    Price  $1  50. 

Xe^  to  Unlveiaity  Algebra.  (In  press.) 

For  sale  hf  BOWEN,  STEWAKT  it  Co.,  Indiarufolu,  hd. 

Apr.  61,  3m.]  APPLEQATE  &  Co.»  Omdmiati,  0, 


CASH    BOOK     STORE, 
MEBBUL  &  Co.,        ....     IndianapoUi,  Indiana. 

Keep  all  the  School  Books,  the   Te<uher'9  Library,  and  all  other 
jEducational   Works,  and 

The  Best  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,   WiU  not,   of  rourae,  he    Undersold, 
Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  tlioy  wish  to  buy  or  only  tc 
examine  the   choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.      The  best   wholesale 
t«rniH  jriven. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,andyour  orders  will  be  promptly  attended. 
May,  1860.  MKRRILL    CO. 


Our  facilities  for  imparting 
thorough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  every  other 
basiness  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, while  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  Classes  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  any 
time,  certain  of  a  much  more 
thorough  drilling  than  by 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL    COLLEGE, 

INDIANAPOLIS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

For  a  complete  Commercial  Course,  with  the  right  of  reviewing  at  ploas- 
nre.  time  unlimited.  -  -  -  .  '  -  .  |25  00 

For  a  Partial  Course  in  the  same  branches,  _  _  «         is^qo 

For  a  complete  Course,  Penmanship  Department  alone,       -        -      16,00 

For  a  complete  Course,  Business  Penmanship  alone,        ...     5^00 
Time  necessary  to  complete  a  full  course  from  8  to  16  weeks,  depending 
ID  all  cases  on  the  scholar. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance.    Sons  of  acting  ministers  half  price. 

Bulcs  for  detecting  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address  THOS.  J.  BRYANT,  Principal, 

Jan.,  1861,  ly.  Box  762,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  S.  BABimS   &  BUBR'S  EECENT  FTJBLICATI098. 
18  61. 


AMONG  THEIR  LATE  ISSUES  ARE: 

1.  Pbof.  Alphonso  Wood's  New  Edition  of  the  Cla8S-Book  of  Bot- 

any, dosigncd  for  all  parta  of  the  Unioii;  the  most  tborouf^b  and  ioc«- 
rate  Text-Book  ever  iHSucd  from  the  American  Pres-s.  840  pa^es.  Priot 
$2.     (^Tho  Old  Edition  is  Btill  published,  ptice  $1  50.) 

2.  Pujol  and  Van  Norman's  Complete  French  Class-Book,  einbnt- 

ing  Grammar,  Conversation,  and  Literatiire,  ^^'nh  an  adequate  dicuon- 
ary,  all  in  one  volume.  Price  $1  50.  No  French  Book  extant  will 
compare  with  this  excellent  treatise  for  giving  a  thorough  and  ^jstem- 
atic  Knowledge  of  the  French  Language. 

3.  Mansfild's  Political  Manual,  being  a  complete  view  of  the  Tht- 

ory  and  Practice  of  the  General  and  State  (tovernmcnts  of  the  Unitad 
States,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Schools.  76cift. 
This  work  is  exactly  suited  to  the  times;  when  the  people  of  the  natioD 
should  understand  the  principles  of  the  Government  under  which  the/ 
live. 

4.  Mrs.  Willard's  School  Astronmy  and  Astronomical  Geographt. 

With  engravings.    75  cents. 

5.  Mr.s.  Willaud\s  Last  Edition  of  hkr  Excellent  History  of  thi 

Unitkd  Siatks.    This  book  is  brought  down  to  the  'John  Brown  Raid.* 

I*iice  1o  cents. 

6.  Zach(jis'   Analytic    Elocution  ;  an  analysis  of  the   powers  of  the 

Voice  for  the  pur])Orte  of  Expression  in  Speaking,  illustrated  by  copiou 
examples  and  marked  by  a  system  of  Notation,  by  J.  C.  Zacho^.  A.  U. 
Price  60  cents. 

T.  Peck's  Ganot's  Popular  Physics  ;  an  Introductory  Course  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  with  over  300  splendid  illustrationt;.     $1  00 

8.  Howe's  Youno  Citizen's  Catechism,  a  Book  for  young  Scholinii 

upon  the  principles  of  Civil  and  State  Government,  with  questions  and 
answers.     50  cents. 

9.  Hanna's  Bible  History  :  a  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Academitt. 

On  the  catechetical  plan.     $1  00 
IODavies'  Analytical  Geometry  and  Differential  and  Inteobai. 
Calculus.     $2  00 

11  Da  VIES'  New  Elementary  Algebra.    An  Introduction  to  Univere- 

ity  Algebra.     75  cents. 

12  Da  VIES'  New  University  Algebra.     An  Introduction  to  Bouzdon't 

Algebra.    $100 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR, 

51  and  53  Johnson  street,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr  publish — 


Davies'  Series  of  Mathematics. 
Parker  <fe  Watson's  Series  of  Readers 
Montcith<&  McNally's  Scries  of  Ge- 
ographies. 
Clark's  system  oi  English  Grammar 
Porter's  Frinciples  ot  Chemistry. 


Emma  Willard's  School  Histories. 
Norton  &  Porter's  First  Book  of  Scicno* 
Smith's  Spellers  and  Definers. 
Beer's  System  of  Ponmanshi{>. 
Smith  &  Martin's  Book-Keeping. 
Emmons  <fe  Page's  Geology,  ic,  Ac. 


Oir  Send  for  their  catalogue  of  over  200  volumes  of  Educatioxial 
Works,  known  as  the  National  Series  of  Standard  School  Books. 
March,  1861— 3m. 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU   SEEN  IT? 


PINNEO^S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  com  pared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  moat  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arran£:ement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Sctiools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  AcadBmies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  NEW  Analytical;  ftnd  20 
eent/^  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnaw,  0. 


ON   A   UNIFORM    SCALE. 

Id  by  the  Pabllsha 
i  receipt  of  (he  price. 


ftenlbf  mail,  pottage  pio-peid  by  the  Pabllshen  to  any  part  of  «he  •evmtoy 

On  1      •  -    -  - 


THE 


nrDEFENSSNT  SEBIB3 

OF 

OUTLINE,  DESCRIPTIVE,  PHYSICAL.  ^  EIBTOBICJL  MiAFB, 
BT  6E0B6E  SCHBOSTER, 

OBAmTOOBAPBSB  OF  THS  JLXXBIOAH  GSOaBAPHXCAL  SOCBTT. 


The  iiUowifif  an  among  th«  yaluabla  chancteristioi  of  the  Ind^ead- 

«Dt  Series:-*- 

1.  TKey  are  larre  and  free  from  lettering;  the  execntioB  li  bold,  diatinnt^ 
and  performed  with  artiitic  oare  and  akill,  thui  approaching  the  effeoiof  a 
piotare.  The  IConntaiB  and  Biver  ayBtems  are  clearly  defined,  and  all  ^ 
great  leading  facti  of  Physical  and  Descriptive  Oeography  are  presented  in  a 
form  to  atrike  the  eye  and  impress  the  mind  of  the  stadent. 

8.  TnnT  abb  all  ookstbuotbd  ox  a  vnifobx  soalb.  The  pupil  ia  thas 
langht  the  relatiye  sizes  not  only  of  the  continental  maaaee,  bnt  of  all  the 
smoordinate  divisions,  both  of  land  and  water.  This  feature  enables  the 
teacher  to  introdnce  the  principles  of  comparison,  in  the  stady  of  the  Taiiees 
nortions  of  the  earth.  The  stndent  is  also  enabled  accurately  to  compvli 
qjatanoee  from  place  to  place  by  measurements  upon  the  maps. 

t.  The  oolorlng,  too  often  neglected,  has  been  oarefrilly  arrmnged  aai 
laslsAilly  execntea,  so  that  the  outlines  are  moat  graphically  presented. 

4.  The  mapa  may  be  need  in  connection  with  any  of  the  nnmerons  taxl- 
booka  poblished,  aa  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  particolar  system. 

5.  JndicioQslT-selected  and  csrefQlly-ezecnted  profllea  on  a  anifona  aoale 
with  the  maps,  illnstrating  atill  more  folly  thenhysicsl  featares  of  the  earth, 
accompany  each  nnmber  of  the  large  series.  It  is  confidentljr  believed  that 
these  proiues  alone  are  worth  the  entire  price  of  the  entire  series. 

There  are  two  series;  the  larse  consists  of  the  following  mapa,  averagiBg 
abont  ihirty-siz  square  feet  each,  with  a  Key  for  Teaoherr  use: 


Map  of  North  America,  -  |S,60 
<*  Profllea  of  above,  East,  West,  1 26 
"  "  "  North,  South  100 

**    Europe,         -         -       -     S  S5 
**    Profiles  of  above.  East  and 

West,  N.  and  8.,  one  sheet,  1 86 
"  Asia,  -  -  -  -  400 
**    Profiles  of  aboTe,  East,  West 

North  and  8outh,one  sheet  8  00 
*•    Afties,        -        -        -      .   260 


IktPHeL 
1  Profile  of  Africa.  East  Ss  West, 

North,  South,  1  sheet.      tl,ft 
1  Map  of  United  Sutee,  4,0t 

1    '<    Profilesofabore,R.AW.800 
1    "        "  "        N.^k8.,800 

1    *<    South  America,        -         t» 
1    <*    Profllea  of  above,  East  and 

West,  N.  dB  8.,  one  sheetl  U 
1  **  Eastern  Hemisphere  •  S  09 
1    **    Western  Hemisphere,       SOI 


FOB  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $32. 

A  snutUer  set  is  also  published,  averaging  nine  squsre  feet  each,  and  i 
siats  of  the  following,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers*  use: 


.  $186  1  Hap  of  South  America,  -  |ltl 
100  1  •'  Central  Europe,  -  Itl 
160    1    <<    Eaatem  Hemisphere,        Itl 

136    1    *'    Western Hemiaphers,  111 
100    1    <*    Illustrations  of  Mathe* 

matieal  Geography,  1 01 

FOB  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $10. 

t^rAnyof  the  Maps  or  PiofilM  in  Maier  of  tht  above  sum  mi  k 
•M  mmgtff^  al  aboTi  piioii. 


Msp  of  North  America, 
"    Europe, 
*•    Asia,  -        - 

"    Africa,  -       - 

'*    United  SUtes, 


M  E  R  I  C  A  N      STANDARD 

SCHOOL    sehies. 


GET  TEE  BEST,  QET  TBE  CHEAPEST, 

QET  TEE  MOST  POPULAR, 

Ooodrich's  Series  of  School  Readers,  Revised  by  Noble  Butler 


GOODRICirS  NEW  FIR8T  READER 
72  pat-^e-s  large  16mo,  cloth  backs;  elcpantly  illustrated.  Retail  p.  10.  eta 
Spirited,  attractive,  profusely  illustrated — it  is  unkqualed  as  a  first  book* 

GOODRICirS  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pap^s,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantly  illustrated.    Retail  price  20  eta 

Containin*;  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  wumA 
founds  of  the  langiuige. 

GOODRICirS  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
21G  pages,  emhossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.     Retail  price  BO  cts. 
Containing  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  cotwo- 
nant  snujuU  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pages,  large  12mo,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.  .  50  eta 

Gontaininj:  remarkably  dfar  and  arctirate  definitions,  an  admirable  system 
of  profiunnafim;  and  practical  exercises  on  the  combinations  of  consonant 
sounds. 

GOODRICH'S  .NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan,  embossed;  elegantly  illustrated.   75  c. 

Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  vocal  Gymnastica 
for  the  correction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the  formation 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounced  by  professed  Elocutionista,  to 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Header  extant. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIXTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.  552  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.  Retail  price  $1,00 
CJontaining  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  be 
found  m  any  School  Reader  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  certain, 
setdel,  well  lefived, — no  obscurity,  no  redundancy.  A  Glossary  of  all  the 
ixnportant  l()C'.alJti(\s  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  selec- 
tions arc  thosL'  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  language. 

The  \vl;(  Ic-  Hcries  is  admirably  pra'Ied,  not  only  in  words,  but  more  im- 
portuiil  <\}\\  in  idfab:  nno  practkal.  competent'Ufuhcrs.  who  have  ubed 
thorn  '^n^  tMrir^npiln  have  ndvuntiid  100  per  cent  mere  rapidly  and  pjw- 
FKCTL^    ihun  »y  the  UBe  of  any  other  peri e8. 

J.  P.  MORTON  dc  Co^ 

W.  h.  Hay,  Indianapolis,  Publishers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(-0-1..,  A^jtnt  for  Indiana. 

Oil.  ^0 1: 


THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIOINAL  SERIES: 

MORE   THAN   40,UUU)U'fU   a)riES  SOLD 

LAST  YEAR. 

MoGTJTFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS, 6  No's. 

McGUFFEY'S  ECLECTIC  SPELLER, i  Book. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS, 7  Boob. 

McGUTFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKERS, 2  Boob. 

BAY'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 4  Boob 

BAY'S  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  Boob 

PINNEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 3  Books. 

THE  YOUNG  SINGER, .2  Boob. 

BIDD'S  ELOCUTION, 1  Book. 

These  School  Books  possess  the  lii«rhest  merit,  are  more  videlj 
introduced  than  any  other  scries  published,  and  have  received  the  cord- 
ial indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  tbroagh- 
out  the  Union. 

>    »    0 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 

Have  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  selee- 
tions,  but  to  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  cxercisei!  to  the  wants  of 
every  grade  of  learners. 

DISTIKGUISHINO  EXCELLENCES  OF  MoGTTFFEY'S  NEW  EEADES8. 

1.  Tho  admirably  graded  progression  of  each  book,  and  of  the  entire  Series. 

2.  Rigid  uniformity  in  orthography,  proniinciariou,  and  syllabicaiioD. 
8.  The  judicious  selection  of  words  for  speUin;^  awl  defining  exercises. 

4.  The  carefull}'  arranged  exercises  in  articulation,  inflection.  empLasia,  etc 
6.  Appropriate  snggestions  to  teachers  throughout  the  entire  Series. 

6.  The  chaste  and  elevateil  moral  and  religion:?  tone  of  the  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beuuiiful  typography,  and  substantia)  style  of  binding. 

8.  The  Low  R.^tes  at  which  they  sell  as  compared  with  other  Readers. 

In  the  Primary  Readers,  which  are  beautifully  illustrated.  Articulation  k 
taught  by  numerous  and  copious  exercises,  Spelling;  Jjessons  introduced,  con- 
taining the  more  difficult  words  found  in  the  Residing  Lessons,  and  qaestioat 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  tiro  facta  and  ideas  of  ciif 
exercises  read. 

In  the  Advanced  Readers,  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  are  treated  oC 
select  exercises  in  spellinpr  and  defining  are  continued,  and  the  principles  of 
Elocution  are  explained  and  illustrtited.  The  selections  are  choice  and  excel- 
lent, the  result  of  careful  and  laborious  research  among  the  standard  cla«it 
authors  of  our  language. 

*3jj*  Single  Sjtectmen  Cnpi<K  of  any  of  the  above  books  will  be  fur- 
nished to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  Tiev  to 
introdnction,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

i9*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Scrii% 
•re  invited  to  correspond  witii 

W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  Publishers,  a'lietiiiia/i;  0. 


SHORT-HAVB. 

VUkBAMf*  mw  AMD  BUTBBIOB  WOBU  OK 

STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY. 


ff!r  Pitman's  Phonography  greatly  improyed,  perlbcted,  and  Amari- 
caciwd.— iV:  F.  JBuening  PoaL 

I.  SfHOPMi  OF  Stakdabd  Phonoobafrt.    Post-paid,  20  cents. 

II.  Hand-Book  or  Standard  or  AnBicAir  Phonoorapht*  Presents 
eeery  principle  i^eoery  style.  Post-psad,  $1.26,  $1.5(^  $1.76,  $3»00— 
according  to  style  of  binding. 

G^  A  SQcoeBtoftil  attempt  to  tys^mise  Phonography  and  place  it  beyond 
the  chance  of  future  change.— [Scientific  Amencan 

m.  FiBST  Standakd-Phonographio  Bsadbr. — Beautifully  engrayed  in 
the  Corresponding  Style,  and  iUustrated.  Post-paid,  75  cents,  $1,00 
M  $1.76. 

IT.  Skoond  Standab]>-Phonooraphic  RBADKR.-r.Beautifully  engiaTsd 
in  the  Reporting  Style.    $1.00,  $1.60,  $2.00. 

▼.  Thb  Standard-Phonographic  Dictionart. — Giyes  the  best  Gor- 
respondiiur  and  Reportii^  Outlines  lor  oyer  60,000  words — Thon- 
sands  of  Phrase-Signs — ^Word-Signs— ^ntnctions,  etc.  An  inyal- 
uable  work  kn  eyery  Phonographer.    Will  soon  be  ready.  800  pages. 

CIbaham's  Phonoorafhio  Oold  Pbns,  (the  best  longhand  pens  manu- 
fhctured),  Phonographic  Note-Books,  Beporting  Ck>yers,  Pronounc- 
ing lulling- Book  uid  Beader,  etc.,  etc.,  for  sale. 

ami  for  a  ConuHefa  Cataloffue.    Address,    ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 
March,  1861,  tf  274  Ganal-st,  N.  T. 

METROPOLITAN 
PHOTOQRAPHIC     ART      GALLERY, 

WEEKS  &  COX,  PROPRIETORS, 
In  College  HaU  Buflding,  48)^  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 


Segaerreotypes ! 

Helaiiieotypes!! 

Photographs  1 1 1 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ALL  SIZES  UP  TO  LIFE  SIZ8» 
COLORED  m  OIL 

SMALL  DAaUXRRIOTTPBS  OR  OTHER  MINIATURXS  RNLAROXD  TO 

LIFE      SIZE    and    COLOBBD      IN      Oil, 

BT 

4)  SUPERIOR      ARTISTS. 

lEE  NEW  JERUSALEM  MESSENGER: 
Published  Weekly  in  New  Tori^,  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum. 
This  periodical,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  is  deyoted  to  the  elucidation  of  New 
Church  tmths,  and  to  intelligence  nrom  every  branoh  of  the  Ghnroh,  both  in 
Eorope  and  America.    Addrese         Jomr  L.  Jbwbtt,  1ST  Orand-st  N.  Y. 


J.  J.  BUTLER*S 
BXCBL8I0R  FLVID  IVXa 


MERCANTILE  for  genenl  puxposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  and  Reoarda. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Preas. 

CARMINE  of  brinknt  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  1st  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  fintjKmBiBh.) 
2d.   EAST  FLOW  FROM  THE  FEN.    3d.    PERMANENCY,  (will 
Mfer  fode  by  ezpoaore)    4th.    ECONOMY. 

(jB^iZama^Mm:-  These  Inks  eon  he  saMadoriaUy  used  toihelast  drop,  iAm 
iimMic inks mahrirf time gtxHO too  ihi<»  ordy  to  he  ^krpsan  oMaf 

hfcfre\aiJlf  canmanod!) 

The  Carmine  may  be  exposed  ttfhe  airwifhoutiigiiTy. 

Faotb  OONFIBMIHO  THE  ABOTB  QUALmsa.- 1st,  These  Writiiig  FhtidB 
are  now  in  general  uae  throu^x>ut  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  dfimand. 

2d.  They  have  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  oelebrated  CaiemiBt 
ef  New  York  City,  andpronounoed  eqnal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the 
best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent, 

y5n8  ly  No.  39  Yine-St  GSndnnati,  0. 

NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY. 


H.  PUBDTTE,  Aitift. 
No.  8,    East   Washington     Street^ 

INDIAHAFOLIB,  IKD. 

Call  and  Examine  Spectmens.    [4. 


B.    ft  J.    BBBITHINO. 

Next  Door  the  Fancy  Ba«»ar, 
No.eEaat    Waehington    Street,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
TAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PH0T0QRAP8, 
Plain  Photographa  in  moat  elegart  style.    Photographa  painted  in  OU  or 
Water  Colora,  from  Miniatnre  to  Life  size.      _^..^^,^    ^ 
AMBR0TYPE8,    MELAINEOTYPBSi  Ac 
All  kinds  of  Pictures  copied  into  Plain  or  Colored  Photographs  of  laifw 
aiae.    Fricea  reasonable,  and  satisfaction  warranted  in  all  casea 

4.  Call  and  Bzamine  Specimens. 

BINQRAM    A    D  OUOETT, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 

blamb;boox  mahvfaotvbbrs, 

Nob.  16, 18  *  20  Babt  Washihotom  Stust, 

IKDIANAPOLIS,  DnO. 


THB 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

MOBS  THAN  2,000)000  OqPIES  SOLD 

LAST  YEAR. 

MoGUFFET'S  PfilMAIlY  SCHOOL  GHAETS, «  No'i. 

MoGTJFFET'S  EOLEOnO  8PEELEB, i  Book. 

MoGUFFEY'S  NEW  EOLEOTIO  BEADEB8, 7  Boob. 

MoGUFFET'S  NEW  EOLEOTIO  SPEAKEES, 2  Booki. 

RAT'S  SEEIES  OF  AETPHMETIOS, ■■"•*  BooU 

BAT'S  SEEIES  OF  ALGEBEAS, 2  Bookc 

HNNEO'S  SEEIES  OF  GEAMMAES, 3  Books. 

THE  TOUNG  SINGEE, 2  Booki. 

HDD'S  ELOCUTION, 1  Book. 

Thxss  Sohool  Books  possess  the  kighest  merits  are  more  widelY 
iBtrodaced  than  any  other  series  published,  and  have  received  the  cord- 
ial indorsemeDt  of  the  most  intelligeDt  and  aaccessful  teachers  throvgk* 
o«i  the  Union. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 

Bave  been  prepared  with  extreme  care,  not  onlv  with  reference  to  their  sele^ 
lions,  but  to  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  exercises  to  the  wants  of 
orexy  grade  of  learners. 

BiiCTemsHnie  zxsxluksqsm  of  icoemmrB  hew  seabebb. 

1.  The  admirably  graded  progression  of  each  book,  and  of  the  entire  Series. 
%  Rigid  uniformity  in  orthography,  pronuaeiation,  and  syllabication. 
g.  The  judicious  selection  of  words  for  spelling  and  defining  exercises, 
i.  The  oarefblly  arranged  exereises  in  articulation,  inflection,  emphasis,  etc. 
6.  Appropriate  suggesdons  to  teachers  throughout  the  entire  Series. 

6.  The  ehaste  and  elevated  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beautiAil  typography,  and  substantial  style  of  binding. 

8.  ^e  Low  Ratxs  at  wbioh  they  sell  as  compared  with  other  fieaders. 

In  the  Primary  Readers,  which  are  beautifully  illustratedi  Artionlation  im 
langht  by  numerous  and  copious  exercises,  Spelling  Lessons  introduced,  eon- 
taining  the  more  difficult  words  found  in  the  Reading  Lessons,  and  questions 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  facts  and  ideas  of  tho 
•zeroises  read. 

In  the  Advanced  Readers,  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  are  treated  o^ 
aeleot  exercises  in  spelling  and  defining  are  continued,  and  the  principles  of 
BkMation  are  explained  and  illustrated.  The  selections  are  choice  and  excel* 
lent^  the  result  of  careful  and  laborious  research  among  the  standard  olasaio 

uthors  of  our  langusge. 

*  ♦  • 

*i4e*  SiNOLl  i^cuttcn  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  hooks  will  be  tat' 
Bisked  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  exsmination  with  a  viow  t/$ 
introduction,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

i^  t'eachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectie  Serie% 
are  invited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PuBLiBHSBBy  ancinnati^  0. 


SHSIBON    k    COICPAKT 

SCttOOti      BOOK      PITBLISHERS, 
115  Kanau  Street,  Kew  York, 

feAlni  JUBt  FXTRLIBHSD 

SCHUYLER'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

A  aew  and  origiiud  work  for  GoUegoa,  Semumriei,  Academkfi  afid  Hi|^ 
Schools,  bj  A.  ScHUTLBR,  A.  M.,  of  lUpuUic,  Ohio. 

Pflie  YplpmA,       12  mo.,  Sheep.       Price  75  cento. 
0  0 

yjft  inTite  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  following  chaia^ienstic  fta- 
tnres  of  this  work: — 

1.    The  deHnidons  are  clear,  concise  and  accurate. 

8.'  The  topical  arrangement  of  aabjeots  preeento  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
that  in  iti  natural  order. 

5.  The  demonstrationa  are  logical  and  clear. 

4.  Bj  a  carefal  analjsia,  the  qnan titles  considered,  or  the  elements  of  each 
•abject,  have  been  ascertained,  and  by  combining  these  elements  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  ail  possible  cases  have  been  determined,  and  ap  exhanstive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  attained, 

6.  By  representing  (he  qnantities  considered  by  the  initial  letter,  a  natural 
notation  is  seoared,  and  the  relations  of  these  qnaptitiesicTe  clearly  and  epn- 
oisely  presented. 

6.  The  summaries  will  be  useful  for  reviews  and  examinstions  and  by 
presenting  each  subjjK^t  at  one  view  will  give  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject 

7.  Neither  the  Inductive,  Deductive,  the  Analytic,  or  Synthetic  metiiodi 
have  been  exclusively  followed,  but  all  these  have  been  employed  aa  legiti- 
mate whenever  appropriate  to  the  subject  discussed. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  to  Teachers  for  38  cents  (by  msil  prepiM.) 

TEE  NORMAL  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic,  IS  cents. 

Stoddard's  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  20  cents. 

Stoddard's  Practical  Arithmetic,  40  cents. 

Key  to  Stoddard's  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  in  one%ook,50Ci 

Schuyler's  Higher  Arithmetic,  12mo.    Sheep,  76  cents. 

Stoddard  and  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra,  75  cents» 

Key  to  the  Elementary  Algebra,  75  cents. 

Stoddard  and  Henkle's  University  Algebra.    Price  $1  50. 

Key  to  Unlveisity  Algebra.  (In  press.) 

For  sale  b^  BOWEN,  STEWART  it  Co.,  Indianc^olu,  AdL 

Apr.  61,  3m.]  APPLEGATE  &  Co.,  Cinannati,  0. 


CASH    BOOK     STORE, 
HEBBILL  &  Co.,        ...        -     Indianapolii,  Lidiana. 

Keep  all  the  School  Books,  the   Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 
Educational   Works,  and 

The  Best  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,   WiU  not,  of  w«7W,  he    Undersold. 
Lovers  of  Books  ciro  always  welcome,  whether  they  wiuh  to  buy  or  only  tc 
oxanune  the   choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.      The  best   wholesale 
terms  priven. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended. 
May,  18H0,  *  MERRILL    CO. 


Our  facilities  for  imparting 
thorough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  every  other 
business  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, while  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  Classes  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  any 
time,  certain  of  a  much  more 
thorough  drilling  than  by 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL    COLLEGE. 

INDIANAPOLIS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

For  a  complete  Commercial  Cotirso,  with  the  right  of  reviewing  at  pleas- 
are,  time  unlimited.  -  -  -  -  -  -  $26,00 

For  a  Partial  Course  in  the  same  branches,  -  -  -         ig^oo 

For  a  complete  Course,  Penmanship  Department  alone,        -        -      15,00 

For  a  complete  Course,  Business  Penmanship  alone,        -        -         _      5.00 
Time  necessary  to  complete  a  full  course  from  8  to  16  weeks,  depending 
in  all  cases  on  the  scholar. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance.    Sons  of  acting  ministers  half  price. 

Bu^es  for  detecting  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address  THOS.  J.  BRYANT,  Principal, 

Jan.,  1S61,  ly.  Box  762,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

MORE   THAN  ^^UUUyUUU   COPIES  SOLD 

LAST  TEAR 

MoGTJFFEY'S  PRIMAEY  SCHOOL  CHAKTS, «  Wi 

MoGUFFEY'S  EOLECTIO  SPELLEE, i  Book. 

MoGTJFFEY'S  NEW  EOLECTIO  READERS, 7  Boob. 

MoGUFFEY'S  NEW  EOLECTIO  SPEAKERS, 2  Boob. 

RAY'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 4  Boob. 

RAY'S  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  Boob 

PINNEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 3  Boob. 

THE  YOUNG  SINGER, 2  Boob. 

KIDD'S  ELOCUTION, i  BooL 

These  School  Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widelj 
introduced  tbnn  any  other  scries  pnhlished,  and  have  received  the  cord- 
ial indorsement  of  tlie  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  throngh- 

ont  the  Union. 

■ » ■  ■  ■ 

McrxUFFi: Y'S  iVEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 


Haye  been  })r(*;>Mro<l  w'tU  extreme  care,  not  only  with  roference  to  their  i 
tionSi  but  to  tiie  arvar>.ii<inent  and  adaptation  of  the  exercise?  to  the  wants  of 
every  grade  of  lenrncM*s. 

SI8TIK6UI8HING  EXCELLENCES  0?  SrcOvIFriSY'd  NSW  EEABESS. 

1,  The  admiral. l.v  gnideil  progres.sion  of  cnc.h  book,  ami  of  il>o  entire  Series. 

2.  Rigid  uiiilnrtii.ry  in  orthogrnpii>\  pronuuciafion,  and  Hvl!:ib:e^lion. 
8.  The  ju(iici>M.s  HeUotion  of  wonls  for  Hpflling  «n«l  defiiiing  exercises. 

4.  The  carefully  armngeti  exercises  in  urticul.itioti,  in'lecti'>n.  emphasis,  ele. 
6.  Approprijite  BJijrjreadonsto  teaoherH  throughout  fii-  e-nire  Series. 

6.  The  chaBtc  ;»n«l  olevsitetl  mora!  and  relij^iou.s  tone  oi'  ih-  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beauliful  typography,  and  i«ub^Unri»!  Myle  of  binding. 

8.  The  Low  Kat^.s  ut  which  they  sell  as  compared  wiih  otiier  Readers. 

in  the  Primary  Kcaders,  which  are  beautifully  illustrared.  ArticQlation  is 
taught  by  nmnerous  nnd  copiou:*  exercises,  Spollinir  Iamsmu:.  introduced,  con- 
taining the  more  ditfioult  Wtird»  found  in  tht'  Ueading  Lf>:3<':iS,  and  questlona 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  tiie  pupil  tu  the  faet.s  and  ideas  of  the 
exercises  road. 

In  the  Advanced  Keadiirs,  Articulation  and  i'runui^.iaiiiiti  are  treated  o£^ 
select  exercises  in  K;>ciiin;j;  and  deiinin^  are  cunt  int.;' ),  .un:  t!ic  })rinciples  of 
Elocution  nre  expIi-JiKMi  and  iilustrated.  i  lio  scJc-ihmi^  are  rhiiic**  and  excels 
lent,  the  result  of  cnrel'ul  a:i.l  lahoriou;  re.<eariM  jiiiioh.;  the  standard  classic 
authors  of  ouv  ImiLU  .-.e. 

*jjj*  SiNOLE  Sirt'i.urn  C'lj  i  s  (if  «ny  i.f  the  !il»«)ve  books  \iill  be  fur- 
nished to  Teachers  and  ^School  Officers,  fur  examination  with  a  view  to 

introduction,  lit  .'///'-/h///* retail  price. 

0fi^  Teachers  and  Scl»ui)l  (Miic»'i's  desinms  of  intiodncinj;  tlie  Lie ieccic  Series, 
are  invited  to  corusj).)nd  wit:i 

W.  B.  S.MITII  &  CO,  ruBLU^iiKHs,  Giuluaatl,   O. 


The  JKtioiAr  ami  Bsoord:.  Pittsburg,  P«l  Thk  ezoeUmt  Journal  hat 
Just  entered  upon  its  third  jear,  with  four  pages  added  to  its  monHil/  is- 
sue. Hereafter  the  title  will  be  The  Penmi^vama  2ku^,  and  issued 
simultaneousljr  at  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia.  Key.  Samuel  Findley, 
Editor.    $1,00  a  year. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  paper  proves  to  be  better  than  its  prospeetns  promis- 
ed, but  we  think  Koobx's  Subal  Nxw  Tobkeb  does. 

The  Illinois  Teacher,  Maine  Teacher,  M ass.' Teaoher,  New  York  Teaoher, 
Ohio  Monthly,  Journal  of  Prog^ss,  Merry's  Museum,  Sekool  Visitor,  Ver- 
mont School  Journal,  B.  I.  Schoolmaster,  North  Carolina  Jonrnal  of  Ednoa- 
tion,  Wisconsin  Jonrnal  of  Education,  Iowa  Instructor,  Conn.  Com.  School 
Journal,  Penn.  School  Journal,  Pittsburg  Educator,  Home  and  School 
Monthly,  Mo.,  Educational  Bepository,  Ga.,  Lewis'  New  Gymnastics,  Scien- 
tifio  American,  New  Jerusalem  Messenger,  etc.,  etc.,  for  May,  seem  better 
than  ever  before.  Verily,  it  appears  that  the  war  has  quickened  the  pulse 
and  roused  the  enerc^es  of  our  brethren.    May  they  live  and  flourish! 


WANTED. — A  situation  as  Principal  of  an  Academy  or  private  school;  bj 
a  graduate  of  Indiana  University,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
teaoher.  The  most  satisfactory  references  will  be  given.  Address  Besideat 
Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind,^  [June,  ISSl. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SESSION  OP  THE  MARION  OOUKTY 
TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE. 

0 

The  Teachers  of  Marion  and  adjoining  counties  are  hereby  informed 
that  a  Teachers'  Institute  wiU  be  opened  iofPAXhhMiy,  Maricm  County, 
Monday  July  15th,  1861,  and  continue  in  Sb^nifn  thfee  weeks. 


TBXT-BOOKS. 

Beadera— MoGufley's,  and  Kidd^s  Elocution.  Analysis  of  Words— Town's; 
Grammars-^Flnneo  and  Butler^s;  Bhetoric— Quackinbos*  Part  2nd:  Arith- 
metics—Bay's Snd,  8d,  and  Higher;  Algebras— Robinson's  and  Bay's  Ele- 
ments; Physiology— Cutter's,  Part  8d. 

TKACHEBS. 

Primary  Beading,  Miss  E.  CAnxBsoN.  Arithmetie,  Mental,  G.  W.  Stahlst 
Elocution,  D.  H.  Bobsxts,  Madison  Co.  Arithmetie.  Practical,  Gtbus  Smrr. 
Analysis  of  Words,  £.  G.  Mabtdt.  Algebra,  G.  W.  Boss. 

Eng.  Grammar,  Miss  E.  A.  Williaxs.  Physiology,  Bb.  Jas.  W.  Hbbvxt. 
Elements  of  Bhetoric,  G.  W.  Hoes.        Penmanship,  CrBvsSifrrH. 

LBGTUBBB  AND  B88ATB. 
Daily  Lectures  on  Modes  of  Teaching  by  the  Superintendent.    Evening 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  bv  Profs.  Boss,  Benton,  Brown  and  Fletcher.  Es- 
says by  various  members  of  the  Institute. 
Boarding  will  be  ftirnished  at  prices  ranging  from  |1,S6  to  $1,76  per  weeh. 

Boss,  A.  M.,  SnpH. 


J.  W.  Bervey,  E.  G.  Martin,  )  G.  W.  B 

G.  W.  Stanley,  Cyrus  Smith,  >  Executive  Committee. 
G.  W.  Boss,  *—  -       J 


APFISOATS    *    CO.. 

BOOKSELLERS  STATIONERS 

PRINTERS    AND    PUBLISHERS 

OF 

darke's  Gomaientarjr,  Dick's  Complete  Works,  Rollin's  Ancient  Hisloiy, 
Plntarch's  Lives,  Spectator,  T&tlerand  Guardian,  Mosheim's Church 
Histoiy,  Josephus,  Gathered  Treasures  from  the  Mines  of  lite- 
rature. Dick's  Theology,  Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders,  Com- 
pleto  Works  of  Lorenao  Dow,  Fanner's  Hand-Book, 
Shakspeare,  Soden's  German  Grammar,  Peterson's 
Farfiiliar  Science,  Speeches  of  Hon.  Thos.  F. 
Marshall,  Life  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
Guisot's  Decline  and  Eall  of  the 
Reman  Empire,  Nightin- 
gale,   UniTersal 
Mnsician,&c. 

JUST  FUBLISHSI)^ 

WEBB'S  FREEMASON'S  MONITOR,  the^Viest  Masonic  book  extant 

AJso,  THE  BROTHERHOOD:  A  Work  on  Odd FelWwship ;  Beings 

pTMentatlon  of  th«  prineiples,  olgectB,  teacbings,  ^.,  of  tbt  fratenitj. 
The  tame^ln  the  German  Language. 

— DEiXKBs  nr — 

Miioellfttteaafl  and  Sehopl  Books,  Books  on  Thoology,  Wedidt, 
Law,  Mechanics,  A^'^Jhore,   Historj,  Plulosophj,  Trsrels;  fte. 

M^tifiMtarers  and  Dealen  in 
BLANK  BOOKS    OF   EVEBT   DESCRIPTION,  {wiA  or  tm&Mi 
printed  headmga,)  Btati(meni  of  aB  kifi^  Cap  cmd  N6U  Fnfen^  But- 

vekpes,  Wroj^l^'pa^,  Amnel  Boarda,  Ink,  4^,  ^ 


PcrnLiSBSBS,  Printers,  Stkrbottpebs,  and  Bdidsbs. 

Our  faoilities  for  Pablishinff,  Printing^nd  StereotTping  new  works,  ere 
onexoelled  by  any  Home  at  the  East  or  West.  Authors  are  referred  to  ov 
▼ariont  pnbncations  as  samples  of  oar  styie. 

Booksellers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  onr  stock.  Ws 
are  constantly  enlarging  our  faoilities  for  sup^jing  onr  onstomers  In  all 
the  varions  articles  pertaining  to  the  Qeneral  Bookselling  and  Stationeiy 
Trade.  Those  who  purchase  nrom  ns  hsTe  the  adyantage  of  aeleoting  fh>ai 
the  largest  and  beet  assorted  Stock  in  the  West. 

Msj'GL  A.  &  Go.» CSndnnati,  a 


PmblUitd  lApril  m, 

OLE  V E  L  A  N D'  S 

COMPEND  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE, 

OiM  large  ISmo.  toL— jyp.  088.       Price,  bj  mail,  po«t-paid,  |l,Ti. 

E.  C.  ft  J.  BIDSLB  ft  CO., 

No.  606  IfiHOB  Stbsbt»  Phxladblfhia,  Hati  Just  Pububeid 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE;  comprinic 
«boioe  extracts,  tnmslAted  from  the  best  Greek  and  Ronuui  writers,  witC 
faiogTaphioal  sketches,  accounts  of  their  works,  and  notes  directing  to  the 
best  editions  of  their  works. 

Pabt  L — ^From  Homer  to  Longinus. 

Part  II. — ^From  Plautus  to  Boethius. 

Bj  Chablbs  D  Clbvbland,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 

in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  &nd  of  the  Latin  language  and  lile- 

Biture  in  the  New  Tork  Uniyersity. 

This  Tolume  completes  the  author's  Series  of  Compendiums  of  Aii- 
eient  uid  Modem  Literature,  which  now  comprises  the  following  wof1c% 
all  arranged  upon  the  same  plan,  and  uniform  in  «ze  and  style  of  binding: 
1-  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  fit>m  the  14tk 

to  the  close  of  the  18th  Century.     ^Rott^-moenik  Oouaand.    Pp.  7M. 
2.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  of  thb  NINETEETH  CENTURY.  778 
8.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    Pp.  784. 
4.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.    Pp.622. 

[ffW  The  Pnbliahera  will  forward  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  partef 
the  I7iiion,  either  of  the  above  booka,  on  receipt  of  $1,76;  and  to  teaehe«| 
for  examination  with  a  Yiew  to  use  by  their  clasaea,  for  ohb  halv  that  price. 

The  following  opinions  of  the  several  volumes  of  the  series,  herelofore 
published,  fiurly  represent  the  character  of  a  lai^  number  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  publishers: — 

Opinions  of  thb  Comfendittic  of  English  Literatube. 
JKwi  J8t  Bw,  Jkmo  Potter,  D.  D. 

'*  Having,  tome  yean  aince,  meditated  a  similar  undertaking,  1  oan  appre- 
eiate,  in  a  measure,  the  difflcultieB  wiUi  which  you  were  called  to  contend* 
and  the  skill  with  which  you  have  surmounted  them.  The  selectaons  seem 
to  roe  to  be  made  with  much  taste  and  judffement,  and  I  cannot  but  regard 
this  voluroe  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  School  Literature.  The  interest 
with  which  a  young  kinswoman,  in  whose  hands  I  have  placed  it,  is  study- 
ing it,  is  an  earneat  of  the  reception  which  it  must  meet  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes  of  our  higher  schools  for  both  sexes.'* 

Of  thb  English  Litebatdbb  of  thb  Ninbtebnth  Cbntubt. 
IWrni  ihB  Euanodiad  BevUw,  wriUm  hy  Prof,  Stoevm-,  of  McerthaU  OoUtgs. 

**  We  are  confident  that  any  one  who  examines  it  will  be  pleased  with  It, 
and  will  unite  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  Editor  has  rendered  greatser- 
.  vice  by  the  publication.  It  is  not  alone  an  excellent  text-book  for  tHe  higher 
olasses  in  sonools  and  in  the  Junior  classes  in  colleges,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing work  for  private  reading,  and  exceedingly  useful  tor  reference.  The  bi- 
ographical sketches  are  discriminating  and  beautifully  written;  the  selectiona 
are  jndicions,  and  well  fitted  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  most  finished 
oompoeitlons  in  the  English  language.'* 

Of  thb  Gomfendium  of  Ambbioan  Litbbatubb. 

Jhim  W.  K  Wdb,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  and  formerly  Prin-- 

dpal  of  MasaachMOtB  8taU  Ifarmal  School  at  Wesjfield 

'*  I  have  examined  Cleveland's  Compendium  of  American  Literature,  and 
find  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  lor  which  it  was  intended,  as  a  olaae- 
book  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools 

"  During  my  connection  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfleld,  Kaae., 
I  made  constant  use  of  Cleveland's  Compendiums  of  English  Literature  ift 


that  Inetitntion.    The  claasee  were  always  greatly  intereeted  in  these  werks, 
(provided  themselves  with  copies  on  leaving  soheol    p.. 


and  most  members  i 


ON   A   UNIFORM    SCALE. 

0«nlbf  mall,  pMteg«  |>i«-paid  by  the  PnblUhen  to  anx  V^  ^  ^^  99maMj 

On  receipt  of  the  price. 


THE   IHDEPENDENT  8EBIES 


OUTLINE,  DS8CR1FT1VB,  FBFaiCAL,  4-  EISTOEICAL  MAPS. 
BT  6E0B6E  SCHROXTER, 

OBABTOOftAmXB  OF  THX  AHXBIOAN  OXOOBAFHICAL  SOOmT. 


The  Ibllowinf  are  among  the  yaliutble  chaiaoteriatiea  of  the  Indepead- 
ent  Seriee: — 

1.  They  are  large  and  ftree  from  lettering:  the  execution  la  bold,  diatiBcl, 
and  performed  with  artiiUo  care  and  akill,  thua  approaching  the  effeotof  a 
picture.  The  Konntain  and  River  BYBtems  are  clearly  defined,  and  all  the 
rreat  leading  facta  of  Phyaical  and  Descriptive  Geography  are  preaented  ina 
rorm  to  atitke  the  eye  ana  impreaa  the  mind  of  the  student. 

8.  Thbt  abb  all  ooNaTBVOTBD  ON  A  UKIFOBM  80ALB.  The  pupil  la  thaa 
langht  the  relative  sizea  not  only  of  the  continental  maaaea,  but  of  all  the 
auoordinate  dirisiona,  both  of  land  and  water.  Thia  feature  enablea  the 
teacher  to  introduce  the  principlea  of  comparison,  in  the  study  of  the  various 
portlona  of  the  earth.  The  atndent  is  also  enabled  accurately  to  eomputs 
diatanoea  firom  place  to  place  by  measurements  upon  the  mape. 

e.  The  ooloring,  too  often  neglected,  haa  been  careAilly  arranged  aad 
laaleftilly  ezecntea,  so  that  the  outiinea  are  moat  graphically  preaented. 

4.  The  mapa  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  numeroua  text- 
booka  publiahed,  aa  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  ayatem. 

5.  JudiciouslT-selecled  and  carefully-executed  profiles  on  a  uniform  scale 
with  the  ma|>a,  illustrating  atill  more  fuUv  theuhvsical  features  of  the  earth, 
aooompany  each  number  of  the  large  series,  it  is  confldenUjr  believed  that 
these  profiles  alone  are  worth  the  entire  price  of  the  entire  aeries. 

There  are  two  series;  the  larffe  consists  of  the  following  mapa,  aveiaging 
about  thirty-six  square  feet  each,  with  a  Key  for  Teacherr  uae: 


Map  of  Korth  America,  -  |S,60 
'*  Profiles  of  above,  Eaat,  West,  1 26 
«*  "  "  North,  South  100 

«<  Europe,  -  -  -  S  85 
''    Profiles  of  abore,  East  and 

Weat,  N.  and  S.,  one  sheet,  1 26 
"  Asia,  -  ...  400 
**    Profilea  of  abore.  East,  West 

Korth  and  6outh,one  sheet  2  00 
"    Africa,       -       -       -      -   260 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $82. 


NdFtia. 
1  Profile  of  Africa,  Eaat  A  West, 

Korth,  South,  1  sheet,  $1,60 
1  Kap  of  United  Stotea,  -  4,00 
1  *<  Profilesof  above,  E.  AW.  800 
1    "        "  "        N.dk8.,800 

1    '<    South  America,        -         8  90 
1    "    Profllea  of  above,  Eaat  and 

West,  K.  A  8.,  one  sheet  1 86 
1  '*  Eaatem  Hemisphere  -  8  00 
1    *^    Western  Hemisphere,       800 


A  smaller  eet  ia  alao  published,  averaging  nine  aquare  feet  each,  sod 
eiats  of  the  following,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers*  use: 

|1 25    1  Map  of  South  America,    - 
100    1    "    Central  Europe, 
160    1    "    Eaatem  Hemlaphere, 
126    1    *'    Western  Hemiaphere, 
100    1    '^    lUnatrations  of  Mathe* 
matical  Geography, 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $10. 


Map  of  North  America, 
"    Europe, 
"    Aala,  -       - 

"    Africa, 
<(    United  States 


1186 

18i 
186 
186 

loe 


0:^  Any  of  the  Mjapa  or  Profiles  m  either  of  tfao  aboTe  aoiies  wiB  h 
eeii  itiyilf,  tt  abote  priooa. 


SLATE  MAP  DRAWING  CARDS. 

FHoe  $1,50  per  let 

ffif  lito«n  Maps  are  costained  in  a  Mt  of  these  Cards.    One  set  will  lasl  a 
pupil  for  redrawing  upon  over 

FIVE     HUNDRED     TIMEa 
Tlie  saocess  and  popnlaritj  of  these  cards  has  been  unprecedented. 
OO^  Half  frvx  for  SamjpU  Copy  to  Tecu^ifar  EaammaAaiu 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER,  Publisher, 
April,  1861— 6m.  124  Ghr»nd-rt.  New  York. 


BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMA.RS,  -  -  Price  $4,60 
WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,  -  -  6,00 
INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,  ....  1,00 
HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  -  -  -  -  1,00 
SCIENCE  OP  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OP  TEACHING,        1,25 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

Discipline  and  Instruction,  by  Charles  Northend.  -  -  l.Oe 
PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING,  *  -  1,00 
PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  -  -        -       2600 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  -  -  1200 

}^r  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  Ac.,  at  liberal 
discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  db  Co. 
Sept.  '60  IndianpoUi,  Ind. 


MADISON  d:   INDIANAPOLIS    RAILROAD. 

The  Passenger  Train  will  leave  the  Union  Depot  at  12:16  P.  M.,  daily,  for 
Madison,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

This  is  the  shortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  connecting 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Telegraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  arriving  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  Isaving  at  6  o^clook,  A.  M. 
for  the  East,  and  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  for  the  Bouth. 

Betnrninff,  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  12  M.  by  the  above  steamers,  and  also 
by  the  Madison  Packets,  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arriving  at  Indianapolis 
at  10:55  A.  M.,  connecting  with  all  trains  leaving  for  East,  North  and  west. 

Fareto  Ctnaanati^or  Cindrmati U>  Jndianii^p6U8,%Z.  Ih LouisvSle,  %9J60. 

No  charee  for  meals  or  state  rooms  on  the  steamers,  or  for  baggage  or  om- 
nibus at  ludison. 

Shippers  and  Merchants,  West,  will  find  it  to  the  interest  to  travel  over 
and  ship  by  this  line.  D.  C.  BBANHAM,  Sup't. 


THE    ATLAHTIC     MOHTHLT, 


No.  XLY  will  contain  articles  written  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe,  Br. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Bayard  Taylor,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  James  Bus- 
sel  Lowell,  eto.,  etc.    No.  sir,  July,  begins  a  new  volume.    $8  a  year. 


lEAOHIBS,  BATR  TOV  8BEH  ITI 


PDfflEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

V6r  Sehooli  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analttical  Graicmai 
has  been  carefallj  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  resnits  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arran$;ement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size'  and  cost,  all  tht 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  mi 
fllustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  importent 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with^  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  beth  jNipil  and 
teaeher,  will  be  saved  by  using  PiKRio's  SEW  Akalttigal 
Obamuar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMAIIY  GRAMMAR, 

for  Oommoit  Sehoob:  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

Fmr  High  Sobools  and  Aoadftmies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  eopiea  sent  to  Teafihen,  postage  paid,  for  exammaihnf  on  receipt  of  11 
•eatt  for  the  Primaiy  Orammar;  dOoents  for  the  KBW  Analytical;  and  SP 
eeat/(  for  tlie  Bnglish  Teaelier. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PuBLiSHBBS,  OiNCunuu,  0 


AMERICAN      STANDARD 

SCHOOL    SERIES. 


GET  TEE  BEST,  QET  THE  CHEAPEST, 

GET  THE  MOST  FOFULAB, 

Ooodrich's  Series  of  School  Beadon,  Revisod  by  Voble  latlor 

0  ■ 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRST  READER 
72  pages^  large  l6mo,  cloth  backs;  elegantly  lUnstrated.  Retail  p.  10.  cli 
Sfniited,  attiactaye,  profiiselj  illustrated — ^it  is  umsquALSD  as  a  first  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER. 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantly  illustrated.    Retail  price  20eto 

Containing  a  foil  and  ay^matic  series  of  practical  exerrases  on  the  voml 
joundlffof  the  laaguage. 

OOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
216  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantlj  illustrated.    Retail  price  90  cts. 
Containing  a  foil  and  systematic  seizes  of  practical  exercises  on  the  oonao- 
naaU  aounds  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pagesy  large  12mo,  e^nbossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    60  cte 

Containing  remarkably  clear  and  accurate  defimiions,  an  admirable  system 
of  pronunciation;  and  practioal  exercises  on  tb»  combinations  of  consonant 
sounds. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  huge  12mo»  half  roan,  embossed;  elegantly  illustrated.  75  «. 

Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  vocal  GymnastieB 
for  the  correction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronimciation,  and  the  formation 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounoed  by  professed  ElocutionistB.  to 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Reader  extant 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIXTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.  552  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.  Retail  price  $1,00 
Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  he 
found  in  any  School  Reader  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  cmiam, 
mOieiy  %oeU  defined, — ^no  obscurity,  no  redundancy.  A  Glossary  of  all  the 
important  localities  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  selec- 
tions are  those  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  language. 

The  whole  aeries  is  admirably  graded,  not  only  in  words,  but  more  im- 
portant still  in  ideas:  and  practical,  competent  teachers,  who  have  usxft 
them,  say  their  pupils  have  advanced  100  per  cent  more  rapidly  and  rat- 
vxoTLT  than  by  tne  use  of  any  other  series. 

h  P.  MORTON  &  Co., 

W.  H.  Hat,  Indianapolis,  Publishers^  Louisville,  Ky. 

Gen.,  Agent  for  Indiana. 
Get  60  tf 


CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
hesbul  ft  Co.,     .... 


£t0p  aU  the  School  Bookt,  the  Teacher's  Ubrwry,  emd  aU  other 
£dueaiional  Worhe^and 

Ike  Baft  AaMrtmeat  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kindB  of  Litenture,  Beligioiis,  Sdentific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  MisoellBJieoua,  and  selling  fiir 

CASH,  Wm  not,  cf  oouree,  he    DhderwaUL 

Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  bnj  or  onlj  tt 
•zamine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  best  wholesale 
terms  iriven. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Hail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  at) 
May,  1860.  MEBBILL    CO. 


Our  fiunlitieB  for  impaitisg 
thorough  instruction  in  Fen- 
niADship,  and  ereiy  otiber 
business  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, while  our  temt 
are  more  modemta  than  tfaM 
of  any  similar  Inatitafee  i&lhi 
Union. 

There  are  no  Cbunes  « 
Sessions,  but  Stodenta  are 
taughtaeparately  at  tbair  ovi 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  ai^ 
time,  certain  of  a  much  mon 
thorough  drilling  thui  by 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL   COLLEGE. 

IlffDIANAPOUSy     IND. 


TBRMS- 

For  a  complete  Commercial  Coarse,  with  the  right  of  reviewing  at  pleas- 
ure, time  nnumited,  .....  .  $25.0t 

For  a  Partial  Course  in  the  same  branches,  .  -  -         is.oo 

For  a  complete  Course,  Penmanship  Department  alone,       -        -     15,00 

For  a  complete  Course,  Business  Penmanship  alone,       ...     sjoe 
Time  necessary  to  complete  a  ftiU  course  fyom  8  to  16  weeks,  dependiaf 
in  all  cases  on  the  scholar. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strioUy  in  adTanee.   Sons  of  acting  ministers  half  pries. 

Sales  for  detecting  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  titj  oents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address  TH08.  J.  BBTANT,  Principal, 

Jan.,  1861,  ly.  Box  762,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


SHELDON    ft    COMPANY, 

SCHOOL      BOOK      PUBLISHERS, 
•115  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

HAVE  JUST  FUBLISHBD 

SCHUYLER'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETICS 

A  new  and  original  work  for  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Academies  and  High 
Schools,  by  A.  Schuyleb,  A  M.,  of  Republic,  Ohio. 

One  Volume,        12  mo.,  Sheep.        Price  75  cents. 

0  0 

We  invite  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  following  chara  iteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  work: — 

1.  The  definitions  arc  clear,  concise  and  accurate. 

2.  The  topical  arrangement  of  sabjects  presents  one  thinor  at  a  time  and 
that  in  its  natural  order. 

8.    The  demonstrations  are  logical  and  clear. 

4.  By  a  carofiil  analysis,  the  quantities  considered,  or  the  elements  of  each 
subject,  have  been  ascertained,  and  by  combining  these  elements  in  all  poa- 
Bible  ways,  all  possible  cases  have  been  determined,  and  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  tlie  subject  attained. 

5.  By  representing  the  quantities  considered  by  the  initial  letter,  a  natural 
notation  is  secured,  and  the  relations  of  these  quantities  are  clearly  and  con- 
cisely presented. 

6.  The  summaries  will  be  useful  for  reviews  and  examinations  and  by 
presenting  each  subject  at  one  view  will  give  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject. 

7.  Neitlier  the  Inductive,  Deductive,  the  Analytic,  or  Synthetic  methods 
have  been  exclusively  followed,  but  all  these  have  baen  employed  as  legiti- 
mate wlienovor  appropriate  to  the  subject  discussed. 

Copies  for  examination  sent  to  Teachers  for  38  cents  (by  mail  prepiud.) 

THE  NORMAL,  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

Stoddard^s  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic,  13  cents. 

StoddardV  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  20  cents. 

Stoddard's  Practical  Arithmetic,  40  cents. 

Key  to  Stoddard's  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  in  one  book,  50c . 

Schuyler's  Higher  Arithmetic,  13mo.    Sheep,  75  cents. 

Stoddard  and  Ilenkle^s  Elementary  Algebra,  75  cents. 

Key  to  the  Elementary  Algebra,  76  cents. 

Stoddard  and  Ilenkle's  University  Algebra.    Price  $1  50. 

Key  to  University  Algebra.  (In  press.) 

For  sale  hj  BOWBN,  STEWART  &  Co.,  Indiant^is,  Ind, 

Apr.  61,  3m.]  APPLEGATE  &  Co.,  Oincirmati,  0. 


ON   A    UNIFORM     SCALE. 

)ftid  by  the  Publishers  1 
!)n  receipt  of  the  price. 


Sent  by  xnftll,  postage  pie-paid  by  the  Publishers  to  any  part  of  the  oonntry 


THE   INDEPENDENT  SEBIES 

OF 

OUTLINE,  DESCRIPTIVE,  PHYSICAL,  ^  HISTOBICAL  MAPS. 
BY  GEORGE  SCHROETEK, 

CHARTOORAFBEX  OF  THX  AMEBICAK  OEOOBAPHICAL   SOCTSTT. 


The  following  are  among  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  Independ- 
ent Series: — 

1.  They  are  large  and  free  from  lettering;  the  execution  is  bold,  distinct, 
and  performed  with  artistic  care  and  skill,  thus  approaching  the  effect  of  a 
picture.  The  Mountain  and  River  systemB  are  clearly  defined,  and  all  the 
great  leading  facts  of  Phrsical  and  Descriptive  Geography  are  presented  ima 
form  to  strike  the  eye  and  impress  the  mind  of  the  student. 

2.  Test  abx  all  constbuctxd  on  a  uniform  scalb.  Tho  pupil  is  thus 
taught  the  relative  sizes  not  only  of  the  continental  mas:»e«i.  but  of  all  the 
subordinate  divisions,  both  of  land  and  water.  This  feature  enables  the 
teacher  to  introduce  the  principles  of  comparison,  in  the  study  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  earth.  The  student  is  also  enabled  accurately  to  compute 
distances  from  place  to  place  by  measurements  upon  the  maps'. 

8.  Tho  colorinff,  too  often  neglected,  has  been  carefully  arranged  and 
tastefully  executed,  so  that  the  outlines  are  most  graphically  proscntod. 

4.  The  maps  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  numerous  test- 
books  published,  as  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  system. 

5.  Judiciouslv-selected  and  carefully-executed  profiles  on  a  uniform  scale 
with  the  maps,  illustrating  still  more  fully  the  physical  features  of  the  earth, 
accompany  each  number  of  the  large  series,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
these  profiles  alone  are  worth  the  entire  price  of  the  entire  series. 

There  are  two  series;  the  larffe  consists  of  the  following  maps,  aveiagior 
about  thirty-six  square  feet  each,  with  a  Key  for  Teacherv  use: 


Ntt  Price 
1  Map  of  North  America,  -  $2,60 
1  *'  Profiles  of  above,  East,  West,  126 
1    "  "  »*  North,  South  1  00 

1     "    Europe,  -  -        -     ft  25 

1    "    Profiles  of  above,  East  and 

West,  N.  and  6.,  one  sheet,  1  25 
1  "  Asia,  -  -  -  -  4  00 
1     "    Profiles  of  above.  East,  West 

North  and  8outn,one  sheet  2  00 
1     "     Africa,        -        -        -      -    2  60 


NdPria. 
1  Profile  of  Africa.  East  &  West, 

North,  South,  1  sheet.  $1,5<; 
1  Map  of  United  States.  -  4,00 
1  *'  Profiles  of  above,  E.  A  W.  2  0<) 
1     '*        "  "        N.&S.,2«>? 

1    "    South  America,        -  2  5«J 

1    * '    Profiles  of  above ,  East  and 

West,  N.  <fc  S..  one  sheet  1 V^ 
1  '*  Eastern  Hemisphere  -  8  O-^ 
1    "    Western  Hemisphere,       Sw» 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $32. 

A  smaller  set  is  also  published,  averaging  nine  square  feet  each,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers^  use: 


1  Map  of  North  America,  -  $1 25 

1    "    Europe,        -        -  -  100 

1     ♦*    Asia,           -        -  -  150 

1     '*    Africa,            -        -  -  126 

1    **    United  States,        -  -  100 


1  Map  of  South  America,  -  #12^ 
1  "  Central  Europe,  -  125 
1  <*  Eastern  Hemisphere,  125 
1  "  Western  Hemisphere,  135 
1  "  Illustrations  of  Mathe- 
matical Geography,  1 0' 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $10. 

Q:^  Any  of  the  Maps  or  Profiles  in  either  of  the  above  series  wiB  he 
singly,  at  above  prices.  over. 


SLATE   MAP    DRAWING    CARDS. 
Price  $1,50  per  set. 

Eighteen  Maps  are  contained  in  a  sot  of  those  Cards.     Ono  f>et  will  last  a 
pupil  tor  redra\TinjB:  upon  over 

FIVE     HUNDRED     TIMES. 
The  snoceris  and  popularity  of  thc^o  eards  has  been  unprecedented. 
Oir  Ealf  price  for  Sampfe  Copy  to  T&xchersfar  Ekafrd^iation, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER,  Publisher, 
April,  1861— Cm.  124  Grand-it.  New  York. 


BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS,  -  -  Price  $4,50 
WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,  -  -  6,00 
INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,        -        -        -        -  1,00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  -  -  -  -  1,00 
SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING,         1,26 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

Discipline   and  Instruction,  by  Charles  Northend.         -  -         1.00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACIHNG,  -  1,00 
PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  -  -        -        2500 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  ^  -  1200 

^^  Any  of  the  above   works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  &c.,  at  liberal 
discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  d:  Co. 
Sept.  '60  Indianpolis,  Ind. 

MADISOy   ik    INDIANAPOLIS    RAILR OAD. 

The  Pa8s<.*ngcr  Train  will  leave  the  Union  Depot  at  12:15  P.  M.,  daily,  for 
Madiiion,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  * 

This  is  the  shortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  connecting 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Telegraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  arriving  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  leaving  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M. 
for  the  East,  and  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  for  the  South. 

Returning,  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  12  M.  by  the  above  steamers,  and  also 
by  the  Madison  Packets,  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arriving  at  Indianapolis 
at  10:55  A.  M.,  connecting  with  all   trains  leaving  for  East,  North  and  West. 

Fare  to  CttvHnnati^  or  Cincinnati  to  Indiam^is,  $3.   7h  IjouiwiUe^  $3,60. 

No  charge  for  meals  or  state  rooms  on  the  steamers,  or  for  baggage  or  om- 
nibus at  Madison. 

Shippers  and  Merchants,  West,  will  find  it  to  the  interest  to  travel  over 
and  slup  by  this  line.  D.  C.  BRANIIAM,  Sup't. 

SIX  GOOD  REASONS 
Why  every  Manufacturer,  Mechanic,  Inventor  and  Artizan  should  be- 
come a  Patron  of  the  *•  Scientific  American." 
1.  It  is  a  publication  devoted  especially  to  their  several  interests.  Every 
number  contains  16  pages  of  useful  matter  pertaining  to  mechanism,  new 
discoveries  and  inventions,  themes  interesting  and  useful  to  all  persons  on- 
gaged  or  interested  in  mechanical  or  manufacturing  pursuits  of  whatever 
kind.  [To  be  continued.] 


THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

MORE   THAN  4«)UUU)UUU   COPIES  SOLD 

LAST  TEAR. 

MoGUTFEY'S  PRIMAET  SCHOOL  OHAETS, «  No'i. 

MoGUFFEY'S  ECLECTIC  SPELLER, i  Book. 

MoGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  EEADEES, 7  Boob. 

MoGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKEES, 2  Boob. 

RAY'S  SEEIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 4  Boob. 

RAY'S  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  Boob. 

PINNEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 3  Boob. 

THE  YOUNG  SINGER, 2  Boob. 

KIDD'S  ELOCUTION, i  BooL 

These  Scitool  Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widelj 
introduced  tlmn  any  other  series  published,  and  have  received  the  cord- 
ial indorRement  of  tlic  most  intcIHgent  and  successful  teachers  throngk- 
ont  the  Union. 

McGUFFEV'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  HEADERS 

Haye  been  prepared  ^\■th  extreme  care,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  seleo- 
tionSf  but  to  die  arvannMnent  and  adaptation  of  the  exercises  to  the  wants  of 
every  grade  of  learner.^. 

DISTIKGUISHIIiG  EXCELLENCES  0?  McOUFFISY'd  NEW  EEABEBS. 

1.  The  admirably  grudcd  progression  of  o.ich  book,  rind  of  the  entire  Series. 

2.  Rigid  uuiforniiry  in  orthography,  proutinci.i'ioa,  and  syllabioition. 
8.  The  judici-v.is  soleotion  of  words  for  f»|K'Hing  and  <lffining  exercises. 

4.  The  carefully  aminged  exercises  in  Ariiculitiou,  intiection.  emphasis,  etc. 

5.  Appropriate  siijicrestionsto  teachers  throughout  tu.-  euiire  Series. 

6.  The  chaato  j«nd  elevated  mora!  and  religious  toju-  ul'  ih*  lessons. 

7.  The  clear  and  beautiful  typography,  and  {•ubstanri  i!  style  of  binding. 

8.  The  lx>w  KATt.s  ui  which  they  sell  as  compared  wiih  oriier  Readers. 

In  the  Primary  KcaderH,  which  are  beautifully  illustrated,  Articalation  is 
taught  by  niunorous  and  copious  exorcises,  SpelhnL'  lAMsnjui  introduced,  con- 
taining the  more  difficult  W(inl»  found  in  the  lioadiiii;  ]^fs:3.;:is,  and  questions 
added  calculated  to  direct  the  mind  of  tiio  [tupil  :o  the  facit^  and  ideas  of  the 
exercises  read. 

In  the  Advanced  Kondors,  Articulation  and  i'run!:n.:iati«>ii  are  treated  o( 
select  exercises  in  spelling  ami  delinin*^  are  iMintinu'd,  mui  riie  principles  of 
Elocution  are  exphiined  and  iilustrated.  i  lie  .sei<',.-;.()ii>  a-'c  oh(dc<»  ana  excel- 
lent, the  roMilt  of  o::rt'lul  aiid  ]abi»riou.i  resxMUvii  afsionj;  the  standard  classic 

authors  of  i)nr  JanLH  i:'.e. 

•>•-■ 

*3|5*  SiNdLE  Sjrriiiirn  Cnj.is  (if  any  uf  the  abiive  bijok*  v^ill  he  fur- 
Dished  to  Teachers  and  Sciimd  Officer^,  fur  txiuninatiou  with  a  view  to 

introduction,  at  .'//<^'-/a/// retail  price. 

f©*Teaeljcrs  and  Scbooi  OiLcer.s  desirous  of  intr«>duoinj[  the  Eclectic  Series, 
are  invited  to  con^spund  witii 

^    '  W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.  PuBLitJiiKRs,  Giuiunatl,  a 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU   SEEN  IT? 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinxeo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  thu  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Reused  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEA(;HER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  12 
oents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  KEW  Analytical;  and  20 
cent/^  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0 


AMERICAN      STANDARD 

SCHOOL    SERIES. 


QET  TEE  BEST,  GET  THE  CHEAFEST, 

GET  THE  MOST  POPULAR, 

(}oodrich's  Series  of  School  Readers,  Revised  by  Hoble  Butl^ 

0 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRST  READER 
72  pages,  large  16mo,  cloth  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.  Betail  p.  10.  cts 
Spirited,  attractive,  profusely  illustrated — ^it  is  unequaled  as  a  first  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantly  illustrated.    Betail  price  20cti( 

Containing  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exerdses  on  the  vo»fJ 
iowids  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
216  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    Betail  price  30  cts. 
Containing  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  €on9> 
nant  sounds  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER 
276  pages,  large  12mo,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.     50  cts 

Containing  remarkably  dear  and  acairals  defirdtums,  an  admirable  system 
of  prommdatian;  and  practical  exercises  on  the  combinations  of  consonant 
sounds. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan,  embossed;  elegantly  illustrated.   75  e. 

Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  vocal  Gymnastics 
for  the  correction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the  formation 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounced  by  professed  Elocuticmists,  to 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Beader  extant 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIXTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.  552  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.  Betail  price  $1,00 
Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  be 
found  in  any  School  Beader  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  certain^ 
setdedj  weU  defined^ — no  obscurity,  no' redundancy.  A  Glossary  of  all  the 
important  localities  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  selec- 
tions are  those  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  languid 

The  whole  series  is  admirably  graded,  not  only  in  words,  bnt  more  im- 
portant still  in  iDKAs:  and  practical,  competent 'teachers,  who  have  used 
them,  say  their  pupils  have  advanced  100  per  cent  more  rapidly  and  pix- 
rzcTLY  than  by  the  use  of  any  other  series. 

/.  P.  MOBTON  &  Co^ 

W.  H.  Hay,  Indianapolis,  Publishers,  LouisTiUe,  Ky. 

Gen.,  Agent  for  Indiana. 
C«t.  CO  tf 


CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
TtXRSJLL  &  Co.,        ....     Indiaiiapolis,  Indiana. 

I[ieep  all  the  School  BookSy  the  Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 
Educational   Works,  and 

The  Best  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Keligious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASHf   Will  not,  of  course^  he    Umlersdd. 

Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  tc 
cxaniine  the  choice  books  of  uU  ages  and  nations.  TJie  best  wholesale 
lerms  pveii. 

Call  and  sec  ns,  or  order  by  Mall,  and  your  orJcrH  will  be  promptly  attended. 
Mav,  ISiiO.  '  *  MERRILL     CC). 


Our  fiicilitics  for  imparting 
thorough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  eyerj  other 
business  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, while  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  Classes  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
^  taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  any 


y  '      /^J  ^®sks,  and  can  enter  at  any 

' /^//'fiz/l/J  time,  certain  of  a  much  more 

^    //  ^^y  thorough    drilling    than    by 

^/      - j^jjy  gijjgg  system. 

COMMERCIAL    COLLEGE. 

INDIANAPOLIS,      IND. 

f 

TERMS- 

For  a  cojuplcto  Commercial  Course,  with  the  rip:ht  of  rcvicwintf  at  plea.v- 
ure,  time  unlimited.  -  -  -  -  -  -       '       ^'25, CO 

For  a  Partial  Ouirsc  in  the  same  branches,  _  _  _  lo.cu 

For  a  complete  Course,  Penmanship  Department  alone,        -        -.      1,1,00 

For  a  complete  Course,  Business  Penmanship  alone,        -        _         «      ,5,00 
Time  nece.-^sary  to  complete  a  full  course  from  ^  to  IC  weeks,  depcndinp 
In  all  cases  on  the 'scholar. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance.    Bons  of  acrin^  ministers  half  price. 

Rules  for  detcctinpf  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  iifty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address  TIIOS.  J.  I^>lvYANT,  Principal, 

Jan.,  l'?61.  ly.  Box  T.Vi,  lndianai>olis,  Ind. 


J.  J.  BUTLER'S 
EXCELSIOR  FLUID  IITKa 


MERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  and  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  of  brilliant  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  1st.  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  fi ret  greenish.) 
2d.    EASY  FLOW  FROM  THE   PEN.    3d.    PERMANENCY,   (will 
never  fade  by  exposure)    4th.     ECONOMY. 

iExphnatum:-  These  L\ks  can  he  saUsfadoriaUy  used  to  the  hst  dmp,  othef 
domestic  viJcs  in  a  brief  time  grow  too  thick  and  are  fit  only  to  he  iJirown  away 
before  half  consumed.) 

The  Carmine  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  iiy  ary. 

*    Facts  confirming  the  above  qualities.-  1st,  These  Writing  Fluidfi 
are  now  in  general  ase  throughout  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  demand. 
2d.     Tiiey  have  been  analyzsd  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  Chemist 
of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the 
best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent, 

V5n8  ly  ^^o.  39  Vine-St  Cincinnati,  0. 

NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY. 


H.  PUEDUE,  Artist. 

No.   8,    East    Washington     Street 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

Call  and  Examine  Specimens.     [4. 


E.    &   J.    BREUNING. 

Next  l>i)ov  tha  Fancy  Bazaar, 
No.  0  East    Wa8hington    Street,    Indianapolis,     Ind. 

TAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PH0T00RAP8. 
Plain  Photographs  in  most  clcflrart  style.     Photographs  painu^d  in  Oil  or 
Water  Colors,  from  Miniature  to  Life  size. 

AMBROTYPES,    MELAINEOTYPES,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  Pictures  copied  into  Plain  or  Colored  Photojrraplis  of  larger 
sire.    Prices  reasonable,  and  satisfaction  warranted  in  all  cases 

4.  Call  and  Examine  Specimens. 

B  INQ  FaW^do  U  Q  ht  r. 
BOOK -BINDERS, 

AND 

BLANK  BOOK    HANUFACTUBCRS, 

Nob.  16,  18  <fe  20  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

RuUng,  Binding  and  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 
Apr.  ly.  J.  J.  PARSONS,  Sup*!, 


♦  SHORT-HAHD. 

aOAHAM'S   NBW   ASD  8UFKBI0R  WORKS  OS 

STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY. 

(jfCj^  Pitman's  Phonography  greatly  improved,   perfected,  and   Ameri- 
canized.— N.  Y,  Evening  PoH. 


I.  Syxopsls  of  Standard  Phonography.     Post-paid,  20  cents. 

II.  Hand-Book  of  Standard  or  American  Phonography-  Presents 
wery  principle  oi  every  style.  Post-paid,  $1.25,  §1.50,  $1.75,  §3,00— 
according  to  style  of  binding. 


^    A  sut'oesrful  atttiTipt  to  ays^eiiiize  Phonography  and  jHaoc  it  beyond 
the  chance  of  future  chancre.— [St i^ntific  Amerioan 

III.  First  Standard-Phonographic  Reader. — Beautifnlly  engraved  in 
the  Corresponding  Style,  and  illustrated.  Post-paid,  75  cents,  $1,00 
and  $1.75. 

IV.  Second  Standard-Puonographic  Reader. — Beautifully  engraved 
in  the  Reporting  Style.     $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00. 

V.  The  Standard-Phonographic  Dictionary. — Gives  tlie  Iw.-it  Cor- 
responding and  Reporting  Outlines  for  over  60,000  words — Thou- 
sands of  Phnise-Sign.s — Word-Signs — Contractions,  etc.  An  inval- 
uable work  for  every  Phonographer.     Will  soon  be  ready.  800  pages. 

Graham's  Piio  tograpuic  Gold  Pens,  (the  best  longhand  pins  manu- 
fiictured),  Phonographic  Note-Books,  Reporting  Covers,  Pronounc- 
ing Spelling- Book  and  Reader,  etc.,  etc.,  for  sale. 

Send  for  a  Complete  C'dah(j'ie..     Address,     ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 
March,  1861,  tf  274  Canal-st,  N.  Y. 

METROPOLITAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC      ART      GALLERY, 

WEEKS  &  COX,  PROPRIETORS, 
In  College  Hall  Building,  43 '.^  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 

Daguerreotypes ! 

Melaineot3rpe3 ! ! 

Photographs ! ! ! 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  ALL  SIZES  UP  TO  LIFE  SIZE, 
COLORED  IN  OIL. 

SMALL   DAGUERREOTYPES   OR  OTHER  MINIATURES  ENLARGED   TO 

LIFE      SIZE    aad    COLORED      IN      OIL, 

BT 

4)  SUPERIOR      ARTISTS. 


THh  XEW  JERUSALEM  MESS  XGER: 

Published  Weekly  in  New  York,  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum. 
This  periodical,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  18  dG%-oted  to  the  chieidfttion  of  Now 
Church  tnjths.  untl  \o  iiitoiliL-fnce  from  every  branch  of  the  Chnrch   hothin 
Europe  una  Amyric«.     Address  John  L.  .Jewett.  137  Grand -at  N   Y 


APFLEQATE    &    CO., 

liOOKSELLERS  8T  \TI(>  ^^  KRS 

PRINTERS    AND    PUBLISHERS 

OF 

Clarke's  Commentary,  Dick's  Complete  Works,  Rollin's  Ancient  History, 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Spectator,  Tatlerand  Guardian,  Mosheim's  Church 
History,  Josephus,  Gtithered  Treasures  from  the  Mines  of  Lite- 
rature. Dick's  Theology,  Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders,  Com- 
plete Works  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  Farmer's  Hand-Book, 
Shakspeare,  Sodcn's  German  Grammar,  Peterson's 
Familiar  Science,  Speeches  of  Hon.  Thos.  F. 
Marshall,  Life  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  . 
Guisot's  Decline  and  Eall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Nightin- 
gale,    Universal 
Musician,  <Src. 

JUST   PUBLISHED, 

WEBB'S  FREEMASON'S  MONITOR,  the  best  Masonic  book  extant 

Also,  THE  BROTHERHOOD:  A  Work  on  Odd  Fellowship ;  Being  a 

prt'seiitalion  of  the  principles,  olijci-t;*.  tcaeliings,  &c..  of  the  fraternity. 
The  snnio  in  the  Gcnnuu  Langnaprc. 

— DEALERS   IN — 

Miscellaneous  and  School  Books,  Books  on  Theology,  Medicine, 

Law,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,    History,  Philosophy,   Travels,  &c. 
Manufacturers  and  Doalcra  in 
BLANK  BOOKS     OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION,  (tcitJi  or  trifhon^ 
printed  headings,')  Statumery  of  (dl  Jtinds,  Letter ,  Cajy  and  Nate  Papers,  &- 
''dopes.  Wrapping -pnper,  Rmnet  Boards,  Ink,  ^c,  <^c. 


Publishers,  Printers,  Stereotvpeus,  and  Binders. 

<.)ur  t'luilitiis  for  Ful.li.hiiifr,  Priniiiiir,  and  Stcrpotypiiijr  n^jw  w.^.rus.  i,r»' 
uuexci'llod  "by  any  lltMi^y  at  the  East  or  West.  AiitLors  arc  rofcrroj  :i  «.nr 
vari(>ii.>  ]'■.!"! 'U\-ati')r.s  j;^  samples  of  our  style. 

Book^clu  rfl  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  call  and  rxaiuinc  our  ^tock.  >Ve 
TO  vonstautly  enlaririntr  our  tiu-iliticfl  for  supply iuir  our  eustotners  in  all 
:l;e  varioi:>i  urtjclci  ]>crt:iininQr  to  tlie  (reneral  I5ookselliiiff  and  Stationer} 
Trade.  TlMse  who  purchase  from  us  have  the  advantage  of  selecting  froiii 
*h(!  lariTCst  and  b;.':5t  iisscM'ti-d  }?t<'c]<  in  tlie  WcHt. 

May  '61.  A.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


^  Adtwrtitfmenis. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

The  Thirty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institate  of  Instnic 
tion  will  be  held  in  Bbattlsbobo,  Vt.,  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  21st,  22d, 
and  28d  days  of  August.    The  Publio  Exercises  will  be  as  follows  : 

Wednesday,  Aug.  21.— Orffanixation,  Annual  Address  by  the  President, 
and  discussion  of  the  following  onestion: 

"How  many  hours  a  day  ought  Pupils  to  be  confined  in  School;  and 
should  they  be  required  to  prepare  lessons  at  home  I " 

At8  o'clook,  P.M.,  a  Lecture  oy  Hon.  Anson  Sxttb,  of  Ohio. 

Thursday.  22d.— Discussion.  Subjects:  '•  The  Proper  Qualifications  of  Pri- 
mary School  Teachers,"  "  Methods  of  Teaching  Elocution  and  Eeadin|f." 

Lectures,  by  H.  £.  Sawtib,  Principal  of  High  School,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Lewis  B.  Monbok,  on  the  Human  Voice;  and  in  the  evening,  Calvin  Psasx, 
D.D.,  President  of  Vermont  University. 

Friday,  28d.— Discussion:  "  Universal  Education  the  Great  Safeguard  of 
a  Republican  Government." 

Lectures,  by  D.  G.  Moobb,  Principal  of  Public  School  in  Rutland,  Vt,  by 
T.  D.  Adams,  Principal  of  High  School,  Newton  Mass.  At  8  o'clock,  p.  m., 
Lecture  by  Prof.  Edwabd  Nobth,  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.  Subject: 
**The  Tuition  of  Amusements." 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting,  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
citizens  of  BratUeboro.  Those  who  purpose  to  be  present  will  greatly  ob- 
lige the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  will  avoid  personal  inconvenien  ce,by 
sending  their  names,  as  early  as  possible,  to  Hibam  Obgutt,  West  BratUe- 
boro,  Vt.,  or  to  the  Secretary,  West  Newton,  Maes. 

It  is  expected  that  the  osnal  redaction  of  fares  on  the  several  Railroads 
will  be  made,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 

WM.  E.  SHELDON, 

West  Newton,  June  IS,  1861 .  Record'g  Sec. 


WANTED.— A  situation  as  Principal  of  an  Academy  or  private  school;  by 
a  graduate  of  Indiana  University,  wno  has  had  consiaerable  experience  as  a 
teacher.  The  most  satisfactory  references  will  be  given.  Address  Resident 
Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  [June,  1861. 


FOWLER  AND  WELL&  JOURNALS 
Are  enlarged  and  improved,  but  the  price  is  not  increased.    The  July  No. 
commenced  a  new  volume  of  both  the  Pbbbnoi.o«ioal  and  Watbb  Cube 
JorBNALs.    They  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eight  pages,  giving 

TWKNTT-rOUR  PAOBS,  INBTBAD  OF  8IXTEBN, 
a  third  more  matter  for  the  same  price  as  heretofore. 

The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal  is  published  monthly,  at  $1  a  year. 

For  Clubs  of  Ten,  and  an  extra  copy  to  getter  up  of  club, $6  00. 

The  Water  Cure  Journal,  and  Herald  of  Health,  a  year, 1  00. 

Ten  copies,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  club, 5  00, 

Subscriptions  commence  on  receipt  of  order,  and  payment  always  in  advance. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  on  application.  Fowlbb  a  Wblls, 

808  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ON    A    UNIFORM     SCALE. 

Said  b  J  the  PubliBhe 
>n  receipt  of  the  price. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  pie-paid  bj  the  PubliBhere  to  any  part  of  the  country 


THE 


nSEPENDBNT  SEBIS8 

OP 

OUTLINE,  DEaCRlPTlVE,  PHYSICAL,  4-  HISTORICAL  MAPS. 
BY  GEORGE  8CIIR0ETEK, 

CBABTOORAPBEB   07  TTIX  AXXBICAX  OEOORAPBICAL  BOCISTT. 


The  foUowing  are  among  the  iraluable  chaiacterisdcs  of  the  Indcpend 
ent  Seriea: — 

1.  They  are  large  and  free  from  lettering;  the  execution  is  bold,  distinct, 
and  performed  with  artistic  care  and  skill,  thus  approaching  the  effect  of  a 
picture.  The  Mountain  and  Biver  systems  are  clearly  defined,  and  all  the 
freat  leading  facts  of  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography  are  presented  in  a 
form  to  strike  the  eye  ana  impress  the  mind  of  the  student 

2.  Thbt  abb  all  coxstbuctxd  on  a  unibobm  scals.  The  pupil  is  thus 
taught  the  relative  sizes  not  only  of  the  continental  masses,  but  of  all  the 
subordinate  divisions,  both  of  land  and  water.  This  feature  enables  the 
teacher  to  introduce  the  principles  of  comparison,  in  the  study  of  the  Tsrious 
portions  of  the  earth.  The  student  is  also  enabled  Accurately  to  compute 
distances  f^om  place  to  place  by  measurements  upon  the  maps. 

8.  The  colorinff,  too  often  neglected,  has  been  carefully  arranged  and 
tasteftiUy  executed,  so  that  the  outlines  are  most  graphically  presented. 

4.  The  maps  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  numerous  text- 
books published,  as  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  system. 

5.  Judiciously-selected  and  csreftilly-executed  profiles  on  a  uniform  scale 
with  the  maps,  illustrating  still  more  fully  the  physical  features  of  the  earth, 
accompany  each  number  of  the  large  series.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
these  profUes  alone  are  worth  the  entire  price  of  the  entire  series. 

There  are  two  series;  the  larse  consists  of  the  following  maps,  aveiagin; 
about  thirty-six  square  feet  each,  with  a  Key  for  Teacherr  use: 


1  Map  of  North  America, 


2fet  Price 

$2,50 


1  "  Profiles  ofabove.  East,  West,  126 
1    "  "  "  North,  South  1  00 

1  "  Europe,  -  -  -  2  26 
1    **    Profiles  of  above,  East  and 

West,  N.  and  8.,  one  sheet,  1 26 
1  "  Asia,  -  -  -  -  40» 
1    <*    Profiles  of  above.  East,  West 

North  and  South ,one  sheet  2  00 
1     "    Africa,        -        -        -      -    260 


Net  Priee. 

1  Profile  of  AfVica,  East  <&  West, 

North,  South,  1  sheet.  $1.64^ 
1  Map  of  United  States.  -  4.0'J 
1  "■  Profilesofabove,  E.iJfeW.  200 
1     "        **  «*        N. AS.,  2  00 

1    '*    South  America,        -  3  50 

1    < '    Profiles  of  above ,  East  and 

West,  N.  A  S.,  one  sheet  1 35 
1  '^  Eastern  Hemisphere  -  3  00 
1    '*    Western  Hemisphere,        «f^ 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $82. 

A  smaller  set  is  also  published,  averaging  nine  square  feet  each,  and  con- 
bists  of  the  following,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers*  use: 


1  Map  of  North  America, 


Europe, 
Asia, 
Africa, 
United  States, 


$126  1  Map  of  South  America,  -  $125 
100  1  '*  Central  Europe,  -  125 
160  1  ''  Eastern  Hemisphere,  125 
126  1  ''  Western  Hemisphere,  125 
100  1  "  Illustrations  of  Mathe- 
matical Geography,      1  Oi> 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $10. 

0^  Any  of  the  Maps  or  Profiles  in  either  of  the  aboTe  series  wtS  ie 
fold  singly,  at  aboye  pnoes.  over. 


SLATE   MAP    DRAWING    CARDS. 
Price  $1,50  per  set. 

Eightoen  Maps  aro  contained  in  a  set  of  these  Cards.     One  set  will  last  a 
pupil  for  redrawing  upon  over 

FIVE     HUNDRED     TIMES. 
The  saccesB  and  popularity  of  these  cards  has  been  unprecedented, 
ftir  Half  price  for  Sample  Copy  to  Ibacfiersfor  ExamifuOum. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER,  Publisher, 
April,  1861—6m.  12*  Grand-st.  New  York. 

BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS,  -  -  Price  $4,60 
WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,  -  -  6,00 
INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,  ...  -  l,oo 
HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  -  -  -  -  1,00 
SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING,         1,26 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

Discipline  and  Instruction,  by  Charles  Northend.  -  -  1.00 
PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  -  1,00 
PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  ....        2600 

MITCHELI/S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  -  -  1200 

^^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  &c.,  at  liberal 
discounts  from  our  regfular  rates. 

BOWIlJr,  STEWART,  <b  Co. 

Sept  '60  IndianpolU,  Ind, 

CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
MEBBUL  &  Co.,  -    Lidianapolls,  Indium. 


Keep  cUl  the  School  Books,  the  Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 
Educational  Works,  and 

The  Beft  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  ftll  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  £>r 

CASH,  Will  fwt,  of  course,  he    UniersoUL 


Lovers  of  Books  arc  always  welcome,  whether  thoy  wish  to  buy  or  only  tc 
examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  best  wholesale 
terms  gfiven. 

Call  and  sec  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended. 
May,  1860.  MERRILL    CO. 


Recent  Official  Recommendation 

INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  EOLEOTIO   SERIES  ADOPTED. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  AprU  llthj  1861. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Staib  Boabd  of  Edu- 
cation, held  at  the  offioe  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  Indianapolis,  April  11th,  1861,  the  following 
list  of  Text-Books  was  approved  and  adopted  as  embracing 
the  books  best-  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  vii.: 

Orthography,  c^c— McOoffey's  Primary  School  Charts;  HcGuf- 
fqr*s  Bolectio  Spelling  Book. 

Reading,  e^c— MoOuffey's  New  Eclectic  SeriM  of  Beaden; 
MeOoffey^s  New  IJblectic  Speakers. 

Arithmetic. — Bay's  Series,  embracing  the  Primary,  Intellect- 
ual, Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — ^Bay*8  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  Knt 
Book;  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book. 

Engluh  Grammar, — ^Pinneo's  Series,  embracing  Pinneo*s  Pri- 
mazy  and  Analytical  Grammars. 

MILES  J.  FLETCHER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

[Text-Books  upon  other  branches  of  study  are  embraced  in  the  official  list: 
these  are  here  omitted.] 

Among  other  books  before  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education, 
was  Qoodrich's  Series  of  Readers,  published  by  John  P.  Morton  t 
Co.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.    Although 

Goodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  yet 
the  fact  of  their  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and 
educators,  or  to  maintain  themselves  where  introduced,  caused  thur 
rejection;  and, 

t^  McGuffey*s  New  Readers  were  *' approved  and  adopted  as  the 
books  be$t  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  being  n^- 
nor  101  meritf  and  in  every  way  more  desirable. 


SEORT-HAKB. 

OBAHAH'a  NEW  AND  flCPEBIOR  V0BK8  ON 

STANDARD     PHONOGRAPHY. 


Oir  Pitman's  Phonography  greatly  improved,  pexfected,  and  Ameri- 
caiiisML*-iV.  Y.  Eoernng  Fod, 


I.  Synopsis  or  Standard  Phonography.     Post-paid,  20  cents. 

II.  Hand-Book  op  Standard  or  American  Phonography •  Presents 
every  principle  of  every  style.  Post-paid,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $3,00— 
according  to  style  of  binding. 

^S^  A  Buccesi^fQl  attempt  to  sjBt^mize  Phonogrraphy  and  place  it  boyond 
the  chance  of  future  cnanfife.— [Scientific  American 

III.  First  Standard-Phonoqraphig  Reader. — ^Beautifully  engraved  in 
the  Corresponding  Style,  and  illustrated.  Post-paid,  75  cents,  $1,00 
and  $1.76. 

IV.  Second  Standard-Phonographic  Reader. — Beautifully  engraved 
in  the  Reporting  Style.    $1.00,  $1.60,  $2.00. 

V.  The  Standard-Phonographic  Dictionary. — Gives  the  best  Cor- 
responding and  Reporting  Outlines  for  over  60,000  words — Thou- 
sands of  Phrase-Signs — Word-Signs — Contractions,  etc.  An  inval- 
uable work  for  every  Phonographer.    Will  soon  be  ready.  800  pages. 

Graham's  Phonographic  Gold  Pens,  (the  best  longhand  pens  manu- 
fectured).  Phonographic  Note-Books,  Reporting  Covers,  Pronounce 
ing  Spelling- Book  and  Reader,  etc.,  etc.,  for  sale. 

Bend  for  a  Conoid  Catalogue.    Address,    ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 
March,  1861,  tf  274  Canal-st,  N.  Y. 

^  ••   •  <••  I     .       I .  m, 

J.  J.  BUTLER'S 
EXCELSIOR  FLUID  INKS. 


MERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  ai^i  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  of  brilliant  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  1st.  INTENSE  BLACK  COL  OB,  (at  first^greenish.) 
2d.    EASY  FLOW  FROM  THE  PEN.    3d.    PEBMANENCY,  (will 
never  fede  by  exposure)    4th.     ECONOMY. 

iEx^natim:-  These  Inks  can  he  saUsfadonaUy  used  to  (he  last  drcp,  other 
domestic  inks  in  a  brief  time  grow  too  thick  and  are  fit  only  to  he  (kroum  away 
before  half  consumed.) 

TheCannme  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  iigory. 

Facts  ooNFiRraNO  the  abotb  qualpties.-  Ist,  These  Writing  Fluids 
are  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  demand. 

2d.  They  have  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  Chemist 
of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the 
best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent, 

V5n8  ly  No.  39  Vine-St  Cmchmati,  0. 


APPLXOATX  ft  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS  STATIONERS 

PRINTERS    AND    PUBLISHERS 

OF 

Ckrke's  Gommentaiy,  Dick's  Complete  Works,  Rollin's  Ancient  Histoiy, 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Spectator,  Taller  and  Guardian,  Mosheim's  Church 
History,  Josepbus,  Gathered  Treasures  from  the  Mines  of  lite- 
rature. Dick's  Theology,  Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders,  Com- 
plete Works  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  Farmer's  Hand-Book, 
Shakspeare,  Soden's  German  Grammar,  Peterson's 
Familiar  Science,  Speeches  of  Hon.  Thos.  P. 
Marshall,  Life  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
Guisot's  Decline  and  Eall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Nightin- 
gale,    Uniyersal 
Musician,  &c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

WEBB'S  FREEMASON'S  MONITOR,  the  best  Masonic  book 'extant 

Also,  THE  BROTHERHOOD  :  A  Work  on  Odd  FeUowship;  Beings 

presentiitioD  of  the  principlee,  objects,  teachingH,  &c.,  of  the  fratemi^. 
The  samc^in  the  German  Language. 

— DRALERS  IN — 

MisceUaneoua  and  School  Books,  Books  on  Theology,  Medicine, 

Law,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,   History,  philosophy,   Trarels,  &^c 
.  Mannfactnrera  and  Dealers  in 

BLANK  BOOKS  OF  E\ERY  DESCRIPTION,  {^ufUh  or  vcithout 
printed  headings,)  Stcdimery  of  cM  kinds,  Letter,  Cap  and  NaU  Papers^  A- 
vdcpes,  Wrai^ng-paper,  Bonnet  Boards,  M,  cj-r.,  <Jv. 


Publishers,  Prikters,  Stereotypers,  and  Binders. 

Our  facilities  for  Publishing,  Printing,  and  Stereotyping  new  work*.  »rc 
Mnexcelled  by  any  House  at  the  East  or  West.  Authors  arc  referred  to  onr 
various  publications  as  samples  of  our  style. 

Booksellers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  stock.  We 
are  constantjy  enlarging  our  faeilitiea  for  supplying  our  customers  in  all 
the  various  articles  pertaininff  to  the  General  Bookselling  and  Stationery 
Trade.  Those  who  purchase  rrom  us  have  the  advantage  of  selecting  from 
the  largest  and  best  assorted  Stock  in  the  West. 

May '61.  A,  &  Co.,  Cindnnati,  0. 


Our  fibcilities  for  importing 
thorough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  eyerj  other 
business  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, while  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  Classes  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  aiul  can  enter  at  any 
time,  certain  of  a  much  more 
thorough  drilling  than  by 
any  cli^  system. 


COMMERCIAL    COLLEGE, 


INDIANAPOLIS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

For  a  complete  Commercial  Course,  with  the  right  of  reviewing  at  pleatf> 
n re,  time  unlimited,  _  -  _  -  -  .  $25,00 

For  a  Partial  Course  in  the  same  branches,  -  -  -         15,00 

For  a  complete  Course,  Penmanship  Department  alone,       -        -      15,00 

For  a  complete  Course,  Business  Penmanship  alone,        ...     5^00 
Time  necessary  to  complete  a  fUli  course  from  8  to  IG  weeks,  depending 
in  all  cases  on  the  scholar. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance.    Sons  of  acting  ministers  half  price. 

Rules  for  detecting  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address  THOS.  J.  BRYANT,  Principal, 

Jan.,  1?61,  ly.  Box  T52,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


METROPOLITAK 

PHOTOGRAPHIC      ART      GALLERY. 

WEEKS  &  COX,  PROPRIETOBS, 

In  College  Hall  BuUding,  43 >j^  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis. 


Seg^erreotypet ! 

Melameotypes ! ! 

Photographs ! ! ! 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  ALL  SIZES  UP  TO  LIFE  SIZ   , 
COLORED  m  OIL, 

SMALL  DAOUERBBOTTPBS  OB  OTHEB  KINLATUBBS  ENLABOED  TO 

LIFE      SIZE    and    COLOSED      IN      OIL 
4)  SUPERIOR      ARTISTS. 


NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY. 

H.  PUaDTJE,  Artirt. 
No.   8,    East    Washington     Stieet, 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

Call  and  Examine  Specimen*.    [4. 


E.    &  J.    BEEUNINO. 

Next  Door  the  Fancy  Bazaar, 

No.6£aBt    Washington    Street,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

TAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  FHOTOQBAPS, 

Plain  Photographs  in  most  elegart  style.    Photographs  painted  in  Oil  or 

Water  Colors,  from  Miniature  toXife  size. 

AMBROTYPBS,    MELAINBOTYPES,  &c. 
All  kinds  of  Pictures  copied  into  Plain  or  Colored  Photographs  of  larger 
size*   Prices  reasonable,  and  satisfaction  warranted  iu  all  cases 

4.  Call  and  Examine  Speeimexui. 

BINQHAM    dt    DOUGHTY, 
BOOK -BINDERS, 

AND 

BLANK  BOOK    MAHUFACTUEERS, 

Nos.  16,  18  &  20  East  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Ruling,  Binding  and  Printing  Neatly  Executed. 
Apr.  ly.  J.  J.  PARSONS,  Sup»t 

MADISON   d:    INDIANAPOLIS    RAILROAD, 

The  Passongcr  Train  will  leave  the  Union  Depot  at  12:15  P.  M..  daily,  for 
Madison,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

This  is  the  shortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  connecting 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Telegraph  and  Jacob  Strader«  arrivine  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  leaving  at  6  oVloclc,  A.  M. 
for  the  East,  and  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  for  the  South. 

Returning,  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  12  M.  by  the  above  steamers,  and  also 
by  the  Madison  Packets,  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arrivintr  at  Indianapolis 
at  10:55  A.  M.,  connecting  with  all   trains  leaving  for  East,  North  and  West. 

Fare  to  Ctncinnatiy  or  Cincinnati  to  IndianapcUsy  $3.   Jb  LouisiHlU,  $3,50. 

No  charge  for  meals  or  state  rooms  on  the  Rteamcrs,  or  for  baggage  or  om- 
nibus at  Madison. 

Shippers  and  Merchants,  West,  will  find  it  to  the  interest  to  travel  over 
and  ship  by  this  line.  D.  C.  BRANIIAM,  SnpY 

SIX    GOOD    REASONS 
Why  every  Manufacturer,  Mechanic,  Inventor  and  Artizan  should  b^ 
come  a  Patron  of  the  '•  Scientific  American." 

Jf  II.  It  is  a  cheap  publication— furnished  so  low,  in  fact,  that  no  mechanJe 
manufacturer,  or  inventor  can  plead  inability  to  spare  from  from  hia  e«re- 
ings  or  business  the  small  sum  charged  for  a  year's  subscription. 
[To  be  continued.] 


APPLEOATE    *    Oa.. 

BOOKSELLERS  STATIONERS 

PBIKTER8    A|(D    FUBLISHBRS 

OF 

GUrke'8  Commentary,  Dick's  Complete  Works,  Rollin's  Ancient  History 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Spectator,  Tatlerand  Guardian,  Mosheim's  Church 
History,  Josephus,  Gathered  Treasures  from  the  Mines  of  Lite- 
rature. Dick's  Theology,  Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders,  Com- 
plete Works  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  Farmer's  Hand-Book, 
Shakspeare,  Soden's  German  Grammar,  Peterson's 
Familiar  Science,  Speeches  of  Hon.  Thos.  F. 
Marshall,  Life  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
Guisot's  Decline  and  Ball  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Nightin- 
gale,    Uniyersal 
Musician,  &c 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

WEBB'S  FREEMASON'S  MONITOR,  the  best  Masonic  book  extant. 

Aho,  THE  BROTHERHOOD :  A  Work  on  Odd  Fellowship ;  Being  a. 

presentation  of  the  principles,  objects,  teachings,  <&c.,  of  the  fraternity. 
The  same.in  the  German  Language. 

— DEALBBS  IN — 

KisceUaiLeoTU  and  School  Books,  Books  on  Theolo^,  Madioine, 

Law,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,    History,  Philosophy,   Travels,  Ac. 

Mannfaoturers  and  Dealers  in 

BLAim  BOOKS  OF  EWBY  DESCRIPTION,  (wWi  or  uriihout 
ffrinted  headings^')  Stationery  of  aU  kinds,  Ldter,  Cap  and  Note  Papers,  En-- 
udopes.  Wrapping-paper^  Bonnet  Boards,  Ink,  4^,  4r. 


PUBLIBBEBS,   PbINTEBS,    StEBEOTTFEBS,  AND  BiNDEBS. 

Our  facilities  for  Publishinff,  Printing  ^and  Stereotyping  new  works,  are 
unexcelled  by  any  House  at  the  East  or  West.  Authors  are  referred  to  our 
-rarioiis  pnblicataons  as  samples  of  our  style. 

Booksellers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  stock.  We- 
are  constantly  enlarging  our  facilities  for  supplying  our  customers  in  all 
the  various  articles  pertainine  to  the  General  Bookselling  and  Stationery 
Trade.  Those  who  purchase  from  us  have  the  advantage  of  selecting  f^om. 
rbe  largest  and  best  assorted  Stock  in  the  West. 

May  '61.  A.  ft  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Recent  Official  Recommendation 

INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  EOLEOTIO   SERIES  ADOPTED. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  April  lit*,  1861. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Boabd  of  Edu- 
cation, held  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  Indianapolis,  April  11th,  1861,  the  following 
list  of  Text-Books  was  approred  and  adopted  as  embracing 
the  books  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  viz. : 

Orthography,  etc. — McOafley*s  Primary  School  Charti;  MeOof- 
fey^s  Eclectio  Spelliiig  Book. 

Reading,  r/c— McOuffoy's  Now  Boleotlo  Series  of  Beaders; 
KcOoffey's  New  Eclectic  Speakers. 

Arithmetic— BAj'n  Series,  embracing  the  Primary,  Intellect- 
ual, Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — Bay's  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  Pint 
Book;  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book. 

English  Grammar. — ^Piuneo's  Series,  embracing  Pinneo*s  Pri* 
mary  and  Analytical  Grammars. 

MILES  J.  FLETCHER, 
StiperuUendent  of  Public  InUruetUm, 

[Text- Books  apon  other  branches  of  study  are  embraced  in  the  official  list : 
these  are  here  omitted.] 

Among  other  books  before  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Educatioa, 
was  Goodrich's  Series  of  Readers,  published  bj  John  P.  Morton  k 
•Co.,  of  LouisviLLB,  Kentuokt.    Although 

Goodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  yei 
the  fact  of  their  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and 
-educators,  or  to  maintain  themselves  where  introduced,  caused  their 
rejection;  and, 

19*  McGuffey*s  New  Readers  were  <*  approved  and  adopted  as  the 
books  but  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  being  «qM- 
r%ar  %n  merits  and  in  every  way  more  desirable. 


ON    A    UNIFORM     SCALE. 

Sent  by  mail,  poatage  pte-paid  by  tbe  Publishers  to  Any  part  of  th*  eonatry 

On  receipt  of  the  price. 


THE 


nrBEPENDENT  8EBIEB 

OF 

OUTLINE,  LE8CR1FT1VE,  PHYSICAL,  ^  HISTORICAL  MAF&. 
BY  GEOEGE  8CHK0ETEE, 

OBAKTOGBAPBXB   OF  THX  AMSBICAir  OXOOBAPHIOAL  80CIXTT. 


The  foUowing  are  among  the  valuable  chAracteristics  of  the  Independ- 
ent Series: — 

1.  They  are  larce  and  free  fVom  letterinj^;  the  execution  is  bold,  distinel) 
and  performed  with  artistic  care  and  skill,  thus  approaching  the  effeotof  a 
picture.  The  Mountain  and  Biver  systems  are  clearly  defined,  and  all  the 
great  leadinjiT  i'acts  of  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography  are  presented  in  a 
form  to  strike  the  eye  and  impress  the  mind  of  the  student. 

2.  Text  abx  all  oonstbuoted  on  a  vnitobm  soalb.  The  pupil  is  thus 
taught  the  relative  sizes  not  only  of  the  continental  masses,  but  of  all  the 
subordinate  divisions,  both  of  land  and  water.  This  feature  enables  the 
teacher  to  introduce  the  principles  of  compariBon,  in  the  study  of  the  Yariona 

SortiouB  of  the  earth.    The  student  is  also  enabled  accurately  to  oompnte 
istances  from  place  to  place  by  measurements  upon  the  maps. 
8.    The  coloring,  too  often  neglected,  has  been  carefully  arranged  and 
tastefully  executed,  so  that  the  outlines  are  most  graphically  presented. 

4.  The  maps  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  numerous  text- 
books published,  as  they  are  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  system. 

5.  Judiciously-selected  and  carefully-executed  profiles  on  a  uniform  seals 
with  the  maps,  illustrating  still  more  fullv  the  physical  features  of  the  earth, 
accompany  each  number  of  the  large  series.  It  is  confidenUy  believed  that 
these  profiles  alone  are  worth  the  entire  price  of  the  entire  series. 

There  are  two  series;  the  large  consists  of  the  followinff  maps,  aTSi aging 
about  thirty-six  square  feet  each,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers^  use: 


1  Map  of  North  America, 


Iht  Price 

$2,50 


1  "  Profiles  ofabove.  East,  West.  126 
1    "  *'  "  North,  South!  00 

1    "    Europe,  -  -        -     2  25 

1    "    Profiles  of  above.  East  and 

West,  N.  and  8.,  one  sheet,  1  25 
1  "  Asia,  -  -  -  -  4  00 
1    "    Profiles  of  above,  East,  West 

North  and  8outh,one  sheet  2  00 
1     "    Africa,        -        -        -      -    260 


NHPrie^. 

1  Profile  of  Africa,  East  it  West, 

North.  South,  1  sheet,  $1,60 
1  Map  of  United  States,  -  4,00 
1  *'  Profiles  of  above,  E.  A  W.  2  00 
1    "        **  "        N.  AS.,  200 

1    ><    South  America,       -         8  60 
1    "    Profiles  of  above.  East  and 

West,  N.  &  S.,  one  sheetl  25 
1  **  Eastern  Hemisphere  -  8  00 
1    <*    Western  Uemispherej       800 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $32. 

A  smaller  set  is  also  published,  averaging  nine  square  feet  eacli,  and  een> 
sists  of  the  following,  witii  a  £ey  for  Teachers^  use: 

Map  of  South  America,  -  $1 26 
''  Central  Europe,  -  126 
"  Eastern  Hemisphere,  1 2ff 
**  Western  Hemisphere,  126 
*  ^  Illustrations  of  Mathe- 
matical Geography,      1 00 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  SET,  $10. 

0:^  Any  of  the  Maps  or  Profiles  in  either  of  the  aboye  seriet  wQl  U 
tM  singly  f  at  above  prices. 


Ifa 

p  of  North  America, 

-      8126 

ti 

Europe,        -       -        -         100 

u 

Asia,           -        -         . 

150 

it 

Africa, 

125 

(1 

United  States, 

100 

SLATE   MAP   DRAWING    CARDft 
Price  $1,50  per  set 

BfflitMii  Maps  are  contained  in  a  fset  of  these  Carda.     One  set  will  last  ■ 
pnpu  for  redrawing  upon  over 

FIVE     HUNDRED     TIMES. 
The  Boooeaa  and  popolarity  of  these  cards  has  been  nnpreeedentad. 
0^  Half  •priot  for  Sample  Copy  to  Tuncbtars  far  ExtimuuiiujvL 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER,  Publisher, 
April,  1861— 6m.  124  Grand-st  New  York. 

BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMES,  -  •  Prim  $4^ 
WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,  -  -  6.00 
mEPrrrUTB  lectures,  by  bates,        ...        -  1,00 

mOHBB  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  -  -  -  -  1,0& 
SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OP  TEACHING,         1,26 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

'  Discipline  and  Instruction,  by  Charles  Northend.  -  -  1.00 
f  A0E'»  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING,  -  1,00 
PBLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS^  ....        2500 

MITOHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAP&,  -  -  -  1200 

fS^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 
Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  Ac.,  at  liberal 
disooniktB  from  our  regular  rates. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  S  Co. 
Sq4^  <e0  IndianpoUt,  Ind. 

J.  J.  BUTLER'S 
EXCELSIOR  FLUID  IVKS. 


MERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  and  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  of  brilliant  hue. 
CUMbnted  for,  tst.  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  first  greenish.) 
U.   EASY  FLOW  FROM  THE  PEN.    3d.    PERMANENCY,  (will 
neyer  fiida  by  exposure)    4th.    ECONOMY. 

(^Bqptoo^fton:-  These  Like  can  he  eaiiafadoriaJly  used  to  the  Uul  dnp,  aAer 
domestic  iiiks  in  a  brief  time  (prow  too  thidcm  only  to  be  thrown  away 

t^fiirthalf  ooneumecL) 

TheCanniiLe  may  beezposed to  fhe  airwithout iigary. 

Faots  oonfibmino  thb  abovb  qualities.-  1st,  These  Writing  Fluids 
aie  BOW  in  general  use  tiirougfaoui  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  demand. 

8d.  Tbey  have  been  aaalyased  by  Dt.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  Chemist 
of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the 

K  Imported  Writing  Pluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER^  Agent, 

a  ly  No.  39  Yine-St  Gincinaati,  0. 

TOL.  YI.  S7. 


FOWLER  AND  WELL»  JOURNALS 

Are  enlarged  and  improved,  but  the  prioe  is  not  increased.  The  July  Ko« 
commenced  a  new  volume  of  both  the  Phbimological  and  Watxb  Cubs 
JouBNALB.    They  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eight  pages,  giving 

TWENTY-FOUR  PAOB8,   INSTEAD  OF  SIXTEEN, 
H  third  more  matter  for  the  same  price  as  heretofore. 

The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal  is  published  monthly,  at  $1  a  year. 

For  Clubs  of  Ten,  and  an  extra  copy  to  setter  up  of  club, $6  00. 

The  Water  Cure  Journal,  and  Herald  of  Health,  a  year, 1  00. 

Ten  copies,  and  one  to  getter  up  of  club,        -        -        -        -        -       6  00. 
Subscriptions  commence  on  receipt  of  order,  and  payment  always  in  advance. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  on  application.  Fowlkr  &  Wills, 

808  Broadway,  N.Y. 

BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS.        T 

BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS,      -        -         Price  $4,50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,        -        -  6,00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,        -        -        -        -  1,00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,        -        -        -        -  1,00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OF  REACHING,  1,26 
TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

Discipline    and  Instruction,  by  Charles  Northend.          -          -  1.00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,        -  1,00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,            ....  2500 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,           -           -           -  1200 

^^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  raper,  <feo.,  at  liberal 
discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  A  Co. 
Sept  '60  Indianpolis,  Ind. 

SHORT-HAVB. 

GRAHAM'S  NEW  AND  SUPEBIOR  WORKS  OK 

STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY. 

0:^  Pitman's  Phonography  greatly  improved,  perfected,  and  Ameri- 
cacized. — N.  T,  Evening  Post. 

I.    St!kof8is  of  Standard  Phonoorafht.    Post-paid,  20  cents, 
n.  Hand-Book  of  Standard  or  American  Phonoorafht*    Presents 
every  principle  oi  every  style.    Post-paid,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $3,00— 
according  to  style  of  binding. 
0*  A  snccest^fal  attempt  to  syatemize  Phonography  and  place  it  beyond 
the  chance  of  fatnre  cnange. — [Scientific  American 

III.  First  Standard-Phonographio  Reader. — Beautifully  engraTed  in 
the  Corresponding  Style,  and  illustrated.  Post-paid,  75  cents,  $1,00 
and  $1.75. 

IV.  Second  Standard-Phonographic  Reader. — ^Beautifully  engraved 
in  the  Reporting  Style.    $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00. 

V.  The  Standard-Phonographic  Dictionary. — GKves  the  best  Cor- 
responding and  Reporting  Outlines  for  oyer  60,000  words — Thou-' 
sands  of  Phrase-Signs — Word-Signs — Contractions,  etc.  An  inyal- 
uable  work  for  every  Phonographer.    Will  soon  be  ready.  800  pages. 

Graham's  Phonographic  Gold  Pens,  (the  best  longhand  pens  manu- 
&ctured).  Phonographic  Note-Books,  Reporting  Covers,  Pronounc- 
ing SpeUing-Book  and  Reader,  etc.,  etc,  for  sale. 

aendfor  a  ConwUte  CataXoffue.    Address,    ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 
Match,  1861,  tf  274  Canal-st,  N.  T. 


CASH 
WntllTTiTi  ft  Co., 


BOOK    STORE, 

Indiaaiapolis,  Indiana. 


MjBep  M  the  School  Books,  the   Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 
Educational  Works,  and 

The  Best  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,  Win  not,  of  course,  he    Undersold. 


Lovers  of  Books  aro  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  i* 
examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nutions.  The  bent  whoiesjilf 
VbTms  given. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail ,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attx^ndeO. 
May,  I860.  MERRILL    CO. 


Our  fiicilities  for  imparting 
thorough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  every  other 
business  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed«  while  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  no  Classes  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  any 
time,  oertam  of  a  much  more 
thorough  drilling  than  by 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL   COLLEGE, 

INDIANAPOLIS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

For  a  o6mplete  Commercial  Course,  with  the  right  of  reviewing  at  pleaK- 
ure,  time  unlimited,  -  _  _  .  -  .  $30,00 

For  a  Partial  Course  in  the  same  branches,  .  -  _         20.00 

For  a  complete  Course,  Penmanship  Department  alone,       -        -      30,00 

For  a  complete  Course,  Business  Penmanship  alone,        -        -        _      5.00 
Time  necessary  to  complete  a  f^ll  course  f^om  6  to  10  weeks,  depending 
in  all  cases  on  the  scholar. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance. 

Rules  for  detecting  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  address  WM.  rURDY,  Principal. 

Jan.,  1861,  ly.  Indianapolis,  ind. 

THE    ATLANTIC    MOITTHLT, 

Published  by  TICKNOR  A  FIELDS,  135,  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
TERMS: — ^Two  Copies,  one  year,  $5;  Five  Copies,  |10;  Eleven  Copies,  $20. 


NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY. 

H.  PURDUE,  Artirt, 
No.   8,    East    Washington     Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

Call  and  Examine  Specimens.     [4:. 


E.    &  J.    BEEUNING. 

Next  Door  the  Fancy  Bazaar, 

No.  6EaBt    Washington    Street,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

TAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PHOTO  OB  APS. 

Plain  Photographs  in  most  elegact  style.  Photographs  painted  in  Oil  or 
Water  Colors,  from  Miniatnre  to  Life  size. 

AMBROTYPES,    MELAINEOTYPES,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  Pictures  copied  into  Plain  or  Colored  Photographs  of  larger 
size.    Prices  reasonable,  and  satisfaction  warranted  in  all  oases 

4.  Gall  and  Examine,  Specimens. 

H.   H.  DODD.         C.   P.   HUTCHINSON.  J.  B.   APPLBTON.         J.  J.   PARSONS. 

H.    H.    DODD    &    CO, 

(Successors  to  Bingham  &  Donghty,) 

STEAM        JOB        P  R  INTE  R  S, 

AND 

BOOK -BINDERS, 

No.   18    East   Washington   Street,   formerly   Sentinel    Building, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mammoth  Posters  prom^tlj^  printed.    Blank  Books  manufactured  to  order. 
Book  and  Job  Printing,  Printing  in  Colors,  neatly  executed.        [n4.' 

MADISON   A    INDIANAPOLIS    RAILROAD, 

The  Passenger  Train  will  leave  the  Union  Depot  at  12:15  P.  M.,  daily  for 
Madison,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  ' 

This  is  the  shortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  connecting 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Telegraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  arriving  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  leaving  at  6  o'cloclc,  A.  M 
for  the  East,  aiud  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  for  the  South.  ' 

Returning,  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  12  M.  by  the  above  steamers,  and  also 
by  the  Madison  Packets,  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arriving  at  Indianapolis 
atl0:55  A.  M.,  connecting  with  all   trains  leaving  for  East,  North  and  West. 

Fa,reto  CtncinnaH,  or  Cindnnaiito  lndian(qhlis,$S,  Tb  Louisville,  $3,50. 

No  charge  for  meals  or  state  rooms  on  the  steamers,  or  for  baggage  or  om- 
nibus at  Madison. 

Shippers  and  Merchants,  West,  will  find  it  to  the  interest  to  travel  over 
and  ship  by  this  line.  D.  C.  BRANIIAM,  Sup't. 


Recent  Official  Recommendation 

BT  THX 

INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION. 

THE   ECLECTIC    SERIES   ADOPTED. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  April  llthy  186J.. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Induna  State  Board  op  Edu- 
OATION,  held  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  Indianapolis,  April  11th,  1861,  the  following 
list  of  Text-Books  was  approved  and  adopted  as  embracing 
the  books  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  viz. : 

Oi'ikngnif^hy,  r/c— McOofTey^B  Primary  Sohool  Charts;  MoGnf- 
fey*8  Eclectic  Spelling  Book. 

Rttmihuj.  /(-.-— McGuffey's  New  Eoleotlc  Series  of  Aeadert; 
McOoffey's  New  Eclectic  Speakers. 

rlr/V/u;ifac.— Hay's  Series,  embracing  the  Primary,  Intellect- 
oal,  Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — Ray's  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  Pint 
Book;  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book. 

English  Grammar. — Pinnoo's  Series,  embracing  Piimeo^s  Pri- 
mary and  Analytical  Grammars. 

MILES  J.  FLETCHER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

[Text-Books  upon  other  branches  of  study  are  embraced  in  the  ofScial  list : 
these  are  here  omitted.] 

Among  other  books  before  the  Indiana  SUkte  Board  of  EducatioD, 
was  Goodrich's  Series  of  Readers,  published  by  John  P.  Morton  k 
Co.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.    Although 

Goodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  yet 
the  fact  of  their  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and 
educators,  or  to  maintain  themselves  where  introduced,  caused  their 
rejection;  and, 

tlSf^  McGuffey's  New  Readers  were  *' approved  and  adopted  as  the 
books  beit  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  being  n^K- 
nor  t»  merit,  and  in  every  way  more  desirable. 


8(jBntifi>Bi>.— The  Journml  of  Progresa,  publshed  by  Elias  Longley,  Oincin- 
nati,  ba9  been  Baspendcd  on  aoconnt  of  the  war.  It  in  hard  to  sofitain  edu- 
cational JournaU  im  Bucfr  times  aa  these  ;  their  fViends  and  patrons  do  not 
appreciate  the  infiuenco  of  the  war  upon  such  interests,  else  they  woald  not 
forjret  them  so  easily. 

The  Journal  of  Projfre.sH  was  one  of  the  best  educational  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  Union,  and  we  sincerely  regret  its  demise.  The  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly  will  be  sent  to  the  subscribers  till  their  Ume  expires. 

IvxsoN,  Phinmky  Sc  Co.,  call  attention  to  Bobinson^s  series  of  Mathemat- 
ics, in  twenty  volumes ;  Spencerian  Penmanship,  which  for  simplicity,  prao- 
ticttbilicy  and  beauty  is  unexcelled;  Wells'  Scientifio  Series— none  more  use- 
ful ;  and  Bryant  and  Stratton^s  Book-Keeping.  Bead  adv't.  on  last  page  of 
cover. 

INDIANA     STATE    TEACHEB8'     ASSOCIATION. 

OBDBB  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETINQ. 

{Ibheheii  in  Ae  Capitol  at  Indianapolis,  December  25,  26,  27,  1861.) 

DECEMBER  25th. 
2  o'clock,  P.  M^t-Prkliminart  Business  ;  2  Reports  of  Members  of 
State  Institute  Committee ;  3  Inquiries,  suggestions,  ^c,  touch- 
ing said  reports,  and  Institutes  generally  ;  4  Miscellaneous. 
7  o'clock,  P.  M. — Address  by  the  President,  G.  A.  Irvine.     DiscuasiOD 
of  topics  in  said  address.      Miscellaneous  business. 
DECEMBER  26th. 
9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exeecisbs. 

9  20 — Paper  on  Reading,  and  Best  Modes  of  Teaching  same.    By  J.  B. 

Mallett.     Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10  20  A.  M. — Discussion  :  Duties  of  School  Examiners,  and  Means  Bud 

Modes  of  discharging  said  duties    Examiners  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  be  present.     Miscellaneous. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Paper  on  School  Amusements. 

Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

3  o'clock,    P.  M. — Address:  "School  Architecture."    By    Miles   J. 

Fletcher.    Discussion.    Miscellaneous. 
7  o'clock,  P.  M. — Exhibit  of  Dio  Lewis'  s^tem  of  Gymnastics.    By  K 

M.  Butler.    Inquiries  and  suggestions  touching  same,  and  Fhjg- 

k»l  Education  generally. 

DECEMBER  27th. 
9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

9  20  A.  M. — Paper  on  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools,  and  best  means  of 

imparting  the  same.     By  W.  H.  Yenabls. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10  20  A.  M. — Paper  on  Qualifications  of  the  Primaiy   Teacher.    By 

Miss  Mellie  a.  Vateb. 

Discussion  of  said  Paper.    Miscellaneous. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M.— Paper  on  Duty  of  Teachers,  as  to  the  Health  and  Man- 

ners of  pupils.    By  A.  J.  Vawter. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

3  o'clock,  P  M.^Eleotion  of  Officers.    Report  of  Treasurer.    Miscella- 

neous. 
7  o'clock,  P.  M. — Closing  Business ;  Toasts,  Responses,  and  Recitations, 
interluded  with  Reunion  and  Vocal  Music.    Adjournment. 
— ^Announcements  will  be  made  in  due  time  relatiye  to  Boarding  and 
Railroad  five.    Papers  throughout  the  State  are  requested  to  notiee  the 
aboye.  Pbb  Exbouttvb  Gommittieb. 

Vol.  6.  A. 


CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
HSBBUL  ft  Ck>.,       ....    Tttdimmpalii,  Indjaaa. 

Xup  all  the  School  Books,  the  Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 

Educational  Works,  and 
The  Best  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  litentiire,  Beligioiis,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  MieoeUaneons,  and  selling  lor 

CASH,  Wm  not,  of  course,  he    UndersoUL 

Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  bny  or  only  tc 
examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  best  wholesale 
terms  (^ven. 

Call  and  see  us^  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended. 
May,  18tt0.  MEBBILL    CO. 

BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS. 

BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS,  -  -  Price  $4,o0 
WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,  -  -  6,00 
INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,        ....  1,00 

HIGHER  CHRISTLAJ^  EDUCATION,  -  -  -  -  1,00 
SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING,  1,25 
TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

Discipline   and  Instruction,  by  Charles  Northend.  -         •         1.0$ 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING,  -  1,00 
PBLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  ....        25OO 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  -  .  -  1200 

CV  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  Ac.,  at  liberal 
discounts  fVom  our  regular  rates. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  d  Co. 
Sept  ^0  IndianpolU,  Ind, 

NATIONAL  PHOTOGEAPHIC  GALLERY. 


H.  PUBDUE,  Artist. 
No.  8,    East   Washington     Street 

IKDIANAPOUB,  HTB. 

Call  and  Examine  Specimens.     [4. 


H.  H.  DODD.         C.  p.  HUTOHnreON.         J.  B.  APPLBTON.         J.  J.  PABSOm* 

H.   H.   DODD   &   CO., 

(Snooessors  to  Bingham  A  Doughty,) 

STEAM       JOB        PRINTERS, 

AKD 

BOOK -BINDERS, 

No.  18    East   Washinoton   Stbbet,  ibrmerlj  Seftikkl    BuildiBg. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

Mammoth  Posters  promptly  printed.    Blank  Books  manufactured  to  order 
Book  and  Job  Printing,  Printing  in  Colors,  neatly  executed.        [b4> 


vow    BIADT, 

A    GIGANTIC    MAP   OF    THE    WORLD, 

For  Schools,  Libraries,  Lectare-Booms,  Etc. 

The  Size  of  the  Map  is  Hodve/ed  long^  and  Seven  feet  high,  which  renders  it 
,  Sneperior  to  the  expensive  oiUline  maps,  while  it  is  mare 

interesting  and  useftdfor  oAer  purposes. 

FBINTBD  ON   PllSFAEED   CLOTH   AND  COLORED. 

Price,  folded  in  a  Neat,  Portable  Case,  Eight  Dollars;  Mounted,  Fifteen. 


This  truly  SPLENDID  MAP  has  been  compiled  from  the  beat  authorities. 
It  exhibits  at  a  s^lanco  the  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the  World— in- 
cluding the  most  recently  settled  Boudaries,  the  various  Ocean  Currents,  the 
North  Atlantic  ''Steam  Lanes^^  of  Commander  Maury;  the  routes  of  celebra- 
ted Travelers,  such  as  Anderson,  Barth,  Livingston,  Burton  and  Speke,  in 
Africa^  Franklin,  McClure,  Kane,  and  McClintock,  in  the  Polar  Begions;  the 
contemplated  route  of  Dr.  Hayes  to  the  open  Polar  Sea:  Hue  and  Atkinson, 
in  Asia;  Herndon  and  Gibbon, iu  South  America,  etc.;  tne  various  American 
and  principal  British  Missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  World; 
And  a  variety  of  interesting  statistical  information. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Map  the  most  useful  one  of  the 
kind  ever  produced.  For  size  it  has  never  been  equalled:  and  in  point  of 
accuracy,  the  numerous  and  excellent  data  which  the  Publishers  nave  at 
their  command,  enable  them  conscientiously  to  recommend  it.  In  execution, 
great  distinctness,  rather  than  a  dull  heavy  appearance,  and  subdued^  rather 
than  gaudy  coloring,  have  been  aimed  at. 

Their  particular  mode  of  engraving  and  printing  enables  the  publiehers 
to  o^r  such  a  large  map  at  the  above  unusually  low  price. 

To  the  respective  Missionary  Societies,  [the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
'Of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  l^saions,  the 
Episcopal  Board,  and  others,]  the  Publishers  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
assistance  and  geographical  information,  not  otherwise  accessible.  They 
would  also  record  thoir  great  obligations  to  Commander  Maury,  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Lowrie,  D.D..  Mr.  Henry  Gnnnell,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Wood,  D.D.,  Eev.  J. 
Leighton  Wilson.  D.D..  Rev.  8.  D.  Denison,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Forbes. 

AQEKTS  WANTED. 
0^  To  Clergymen,  Teachers  and  others  who  may  act  as  such  a  liberal 
Discount  will  be  made. 

SGHONBE&O  ft  CO., 
S.  B.  Chamberlain,  Map  Publishers,  etc.. 

Gen.  A^nt,  80  BeaTer-St.;  IT.  Y. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

A  New  and  Complete  ckool  Series  of  Fine  Band  Copy-Books, 
In  Foub  Numbers.  By  W.  S.  MaoLaurin, 
Writing  Master  in  the  most  Celebrated  New  York  Schools  for  the  last  80  yeara. 
The  ease  with  which  a  perfect  and  beautiful  style  of  writing  may  be  ac- 
quired bv  AJTT  ONS,  from  the  use  of  this  series,  renders  it  far  superior  to  any 
other.  Price  $1  00  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  to  Teachers  and  others  ac- 
ting as  agents,  and  for  first  introduction. 

MaeLomrin^s  Se^f  Instructor  in  Fenmanship:    An  Original  an  Complete 
Course  of  Lessons  in  Writing  Without  a  Tkacher,     Quarto,  $1 00 

This  work  comprises  a  practical  summary  of  the  results  of  over  thirty 

Sears  of  labor  and  experience  in  the  art  (Tfteftehing  writing,  especially  a- 
apted  to  the  purpose  of  Self  Instruction. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  prepaid,  by  mail.    Liberal  discount  to  teachers 
and  agents.  SCHONBERG  &  CO,  Publishers, 

Sept.  '61.  New  York. 


Recent  Official  Recommendation 

INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION. 

THE   EOL.EOTIO   SERIES   ADOPTED. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  AprU  Uthj  1861. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, held  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  Indianapolis,  April  11th,  1861,.  the  following 
list  of  Text-Books  was  approved  and  adopted  as  embracing 
the  books  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  yiz.: 

Orthtgraphy,  e^c.-— McOoffey^B  Primary  School  Charts;  MeOaf- 
fey*8  Eclectic  Spelling  Book. 

Reading,  f/c— MoOuffey's  New  Eclectic  Series  of  Seadert; 
McOufEey's  New  Eclectic  Speakers. 

Arithmetic. —lBaLj'%  Series,  embracing  the  Primary,  Intellect- 
ual, Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — Ray's  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  Piist 
Book;  Ki)d  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Beok. 

English  Grammar. — ^Pinueo's  Series,  embracing  Pinneo's  Pri- 
mary and  Analytical  Grammars. 

MtLBS  J.  FLETCHER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  InstrucHon. 

[Text-Books  upon  other  branches  of  study  are  embraced  in  the  official  list : 
these  are  here  omitted.] 

Among  other  books  before  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education, 
was  Goodrich's  Series  of  Readers,  published  by  John  P.  Morton  k 
Co.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.    Although 

Goodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  jet 
the  tact  of  their  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and 
educators,  or  to  maintain  themselres  where  introduced,  caused  their 
rejection;  and, 

0^  McGuffey's  New  Readers  were  *' approved  and  adopted  as  the 
books  besi  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  being  nft 
rwr  in  merits  and  in  every  way  more  desirable. 


Our  focilities  for  imparting 
thorough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  every  other 
basiness  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, whilu  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any-  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union-  , 

There  are  no  Classes  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  any 
time,  certain  of  a  much  more 
thorough  drilling  than  by 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL    COLLEGE. 

INDIANAPOLIS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

For  a  Partial  Course  in  the  same  branches,  -  -  _  pq'oo 

J  or  a  complete  Course,  Pennjanship  Department  alone,        -        -      So'oo 
For  a  complete  Course,  Business  TenmanBLip  alone,        -        -         .    Voo 
Time  necessary  to  complete  a  full  course  from  0  to  10  v.'oel<s,  dependiM 
m  all  cases  on  the  scholar.  '  "^P^""^"tP 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance. 

Rules  for  detecting  counterfeit  mcney  sent  on  receii-t  of  t;ftv  cents 
Tor  par  iculars  or  circulars  address                      WM.  tUKDY,'  Principal 
•  ^'^^^^y-  Indianapolis,  5ni 


Jan., 


n.    H.    DODD.  C.   P.    IIUTCHINSOy.  J.   R.    aPPI^ETON.         J.   J.    PARSONS 

H.    H.    DODD    &    CO., 

(Successors  to  Bingham  &  Doughty.) 

B    O    O    K-B    l^^N    D    ri     n.    S, 

STEAM  JOB  PRIXTERS, 

No.   18    East   Washington   Street,   formerly   Sentinel    BuUdine 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 
Mamn>oth  Posters  promptly  printed.^  Blank  Books  manufactured  to  order 
Book  and  Job  Printing,  Printing  in  Colors,  neatly  executed.        [n4 


MADISOX   <&    IXDIAXAPOLIS    RAILROAD. 

The  PaBsenger  Train  will  Icaye  the  Union  Depot  at  12:15  P.  M.  dailv  for 
Madison,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  ^  ^«^  ^  .  *i.,  aaiiy,  lor 

This  is  the  Bhortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  LouiBville,  conneotin^ 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Tele^rraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  ar?  vfn^  at  Cin* 
cmnati  in  fame  to  connect  w  th  tho  ExpresB  trains  leaving  at  6  o'cJo4  a  m 
for  tho  East,  and  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  for  the  louth  ' 

Keturning,  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  12  M.  bv  the  above  ntpami^r.  o,iJ  «i 

atl0:55  A.  M.,  connecting  with  all  trails  leaving  for  East,  5fortt  and  Weat 
Bare  to  Ctnrimuai,or  Oindtmati to  lndianapolis,%Z.  JbLowmOle  tS  SO 
No  charee  for  meals  or  atate  room,  on  the  sMTm^rs.  or  for  bag«Se  w  oml 

nibna  at  ifad.son.  D ,  0.  BBANSf5fffi?p°° 


Recent  Official  Reeommendation 

INDIANA  STATE  BOAED 

OP  EDUCATION. 

THE  ECLECTIC   SERIES  ADOPTED. 

Ikdianapolis,  Indiana^  AprU  Uihj  1861. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Boabd  of  Edu- 
OATiONy  held  at  the  office  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Pablie 
Instruction^  in  Indianapolis^  April  llth^  1861»  the  following 
list  of  Text-Books  was  approved  and  adopted  as  embracing 
the  books  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  rix. : 

Orthography y  «fc.— HoOhiffey's  Primary  Sehool  Charts;  McOvf- 
fey's  Bclaotio  Spelling  Book. 

Beading,  e/c.— HoGhiffey's  Hew  Eoleotio  Series  of  Beaders; 
HoOoffey's  Hew  Eclectic  Speakers. 

Arith7netic.--'TiBj'n  Series,  embracing  the  Primary,  InteUeet- 
oal,  Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — ^Bay*s  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  Kist 
Book;  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book. 

Engluh  Grammar, — Pinneo*s  Series,  embracing  Pinneo*s  Pri- 
mary and  Analytical  Grammars. 

MILES  J.  FLETCHER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instntctiom. 

[Text-Books  upon  other  branches  of  study  aro  embraced  in  the  official  list  : 
these  are  here  omitted.] 

Among  other  books  before  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  EducatioD, 
was  Goodrich's  Scries  of  Readers,  published  by  John  P.  Mortox  k 
Co.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.    Although 

Goodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  yet 
the  fact  of  their  haying  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and 
educators,  or  to  maintain  themselves  where  introduced,  caused  tliexr 
rejection;  and, 

M^  McGuffey's  New  Readers  were  <<  approved  and  adopted  as  Ibe 
books  biU  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State/*  being  npt 
nar  4n  merit,  and  in  eve^  way  more  desirable. 


/^ 


omT:n'y''''^'ry 
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CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
MKRTITTX  ft  Ck>.,  -    Tttdimi^lii,  Indiaiia. 

Keep  all  the  School  Booker  the  Teacher's  Uhfary^  oani  all  other 
Educational  Works,  and 

The  Best  Assortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kindB  of  Literature,  Eeligious,  Sdentifk;, 

Historic,  Poetic,  MisceUaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,  Wm  not,  of  course,  be    Undersold. 

Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  tc 
examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  best  wholesale 
terms  given. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended. 
May,  18fi0.  M£BBILL    CO. 

BOOKS     FOR     TEACHERS. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS,      -        -         Price  $4,50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY,        -        -  6,00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,        ....  l,oo 

HIGHER  CHRISTLA.N  EDUCATION,        -        -        -        -  1,00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ART  OP  TEACHING,  1,25 
TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School 

Discipline   and  Instrnction,  by  Charles  Northend.          -         -  1.00 

PAGE'Sf  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING,        -  1,00 

PBLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,            ....  2500 

MITCHELI/S  OUTLINE  MAPS,            -           -           -  1200 

6^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  dbc.,  at  liberal 
discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  d  Co. 
Sept,  ^0  IndianpoUs,  Ind. 

NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY. 


H.  PUBDVE,  Artist. 

Ko.   8,    East   WMhingUm     Street, 

IKDIANAPOLIB,  IHll. 


'dl  and  Examine  Specimens,    [i. 


H.  H.  DODD.         C.   p.  HUTOHINSOH.         J.  b1  APPLETON.         J.  J.  PAB80NV' 

H.    H.    DODD    &    CO, 

(Successors  to  Bingham  <&  Doughty,) 
STEAM       JOB        PRINTERS, 

AND 

BOOK -BINDERS, 

No.  18    Bast   Washinoton   Strbist,   formerly   Sewtinel    Building. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

Mammoth  Posters  promptly  printed.    Blank  Books  manufactured  to  order 
Book  and  Job  Pnnting,  Printing  in  Colors,  neatly  executed.       [d4. 


vow    BIABT, 

A    GIGANTIC    MAP   OF    THE    WORLD. 

For  Schools,  libraries,  Lectare-Booms,  Etc. 

The  Size  of  the  Map  is  2\odv$/ed  long,  and  8evm  feet  high,  tohich  renders  it 
,  Superior  to  the  expensive  oitUine  maps,  while  it  is  more 

intereating  and  usrfidfor  oAer  purposes. 

FBINTBD  ON   FBSPABED   CLOTH   AND  COLORED. 

Piioe,  folded  in  a  Neat,  Portable  Case,  Eight  Dollars;  Mounted,  Fifteen. 


This  truly  SPLENDID  MAP  has  been  compiled  from  the  best  authorities. 
It  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the  World — in- 
cluding the  most  recently  settled  Boudaries,  the  various  Ocean  Currents,  the 
North  Atlantic  "Steam  Lanes^'  of  Commander  Manry;  the  routes  of  celebra- 
ted Travelers,  such  as  Anderson,  Barth,  Livingston,  Burton  and  Speke,  in 
Africa^  Franklin,  McClure,  Kane,  and  McClintock,  in  the  Polar  Begions;  the 
contemplated  route  of  Dr.  Hayes  to  the  open  Polar  Sea;  Hue  and  Atkinsoni 
in  Asia;  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  iu  South  America,  etc.;  the  various  American 
and  principal  British  Missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  World; 
And  a  variety  of  interesting  statistical  information. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  Map  the  most  useful  one  of  the 
kind  ever  produced.  For  size  it  has  never  been  equalled;  and  in  point  of 
accuracy,  the  numerous  and  excellent  data  which  the  Publishers  nave  at 
their  command,  enable  them  conscientiously  to  recommend  it.  In  execution, 
•great  distinctness,  rather  than  a  dull  heavy  appearance,  and  subdued,  rather 
than  gaudy  coloring,  have  been  aimed  at. 

Tneir  particular  mode  of  engraving  and  printing  enables  the  pabljahere 
to  o^r  such  a  large  map  at  the  above  unusually  low  price. 

To  the  respective  Missionary  Societies,  [the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  American  Soard  of  Foreign  meaions,  the 
Episcopal  Board,  and  others,]  the  Publishers  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
Assistance  and  geographical  information,  not  otherwise  aocessible.  They 
would  also  record  their  great  obligations  to  Commander  Maury,  the  Be  v.  J. 
0.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  Mr.  Henry  Grmnell,  Bev.  Geo.  W.  Wood,  1).D.,  Eev.  J. 
Leighton  Wilson.  D.D.,  Bev.  8.  D.  Denison,  Dr.  BichardS.  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Forbes. 

AQEKT8  WANTED. 
8^  To  Clergymen,  Teachers  and  others  who  may  act  as  such  a  liberal 
Discount  will  be  made. 

SCHOITBEBO  ft  CO., 
S.  B.  Chambeblain,  Map  Publishers,  etc., 

Gen.  Agent,  80  Bcarer-St.;  IT.  T. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

A  New  and  Oomplete  ckool  Series  of  Fine  Band  Copy-Booka, 
In  Four  Numbers,  oy  W.  S.  MacLaubin, 
Writing  Master  in  the  most  Celebrated  New  York  Schools  for  the  last  80  yean. 
The  ease  with  which  a  perfect  and  beautiful  style  of  writing  may  be  ac- 
quired by  AJTT  ONB,  from  the  use  of  this  series,  renders  it  far  superior  to  any 
other.  Price  $1  00  per  dozen.  Liberal  discount  to  Teachers  and  others  ac- 
ting as  agents,  and  for  first  introduction. 

MacLawin^s  8e(f  iMlbnuiar  in  PenmanMp:    An  Original  an  Oomplete 
Oourse  of  Lessons  in  Writing  Without  a  Tsacher,     Quarto,  $1 00 
This  work  comprises  a  practical  summary  of  the  results  of  over  thirty 

years  of  labor  and  experience  in  the  art  (rfteltching  writing,  especially  a- 

dapted  to  the  purpose  of  Self  Instruction. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  prepaid,  bv  mail.    Liberal  discount  to  teachers 

and  agents.  &CHONBEBG  &  CO,  Publishers, 

Sept.  '61.  New  York. 


Recent  Official  Recommendation 

BT  THS 

INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OP  EDUCATION. 

THE   EOLEOTIO    SERIES   ADOPTED. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  April  llthj  1861. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, held  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  Indianapolis,  April  11th,  1861^  the  following 
list  of  Text-Books  was  approved  and  adopted  as  embracing 
the  books  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  riz. : 

Orthography,  f?/c.— McOuffey^s  Primary  School  Charts;  McGnf- 
fey^s  Eclectic  Spelling  Book. 

Reading,  //c— McOuffey*8  New  Eolectio  Series  of  Beaden; 
McOiiffey*8  New  Eclectic  Speakers. 

Aritlimetic.—BAj'B  Series,  embracing  the  Primary,  Intellect- 
ual, Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — Ray*8  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  Pint 
Book;  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Beok. 

English  Grammar, — ^Pinneo's  Series,  embracing  Pinneo*8  Pri- 
mary and  Aualytioal  Oramman. 

MtLES  J.  FLETCHER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  InUruction. 

[Text-Books  upon  other  branches  of  study  are  embraced  in  the  official  list : 
these  are  here  omitted.] 

Among  other  books  before  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Educatioo, 
was  Goodrich's  Series  of  Readers,  published  by  John  P.  Morton  k 
Co.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.     Although 

Goodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  jet 
the  fact  of  their  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and 
educators,  or  to  maintain  themseWes  where  introduced,  caused  their 
rejection;  and, 

19*  McGuffey's  New  Readers  were  ^'approved  and  adopted  as  the 
books  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  being  safe 
nor  xn  merits  and  in  every  way  more  desirable. 


'I'iafx4t/cl 


Our  iJEicilities  for  impartiiig 
thorough  instruction  in  Pen- 
manship, and  every  other 
business  branch  are  now  un- 
surpassed, whilo  our  terms 
are  more  moderate  than  those 
of  any  similar  Institute  in  the 
Union.  , 

There  are  no  Classes  or 
Sessions,  but  Students  are 
taught  separately  at  their  own 
desks,  and  can  enter  at  any 
time,  certain  of  a  much  more 
thorough  drilling  than  by 
any  class  system. 


COMMERCIAL    COLLEGE, 

INDIANAPOLIS,     IND. 


TERMS- 

For  a  complete  Commercial  Coiirso,  with  the  light  of  reviewing  at  pleas- 
ure, time  tinlirait«d,  -  _  _  -  -  -  $80,0* 

For  a  Partial  Courpc  in  the  eamo  branches,  .  -  _  20,00 

For  a  complcto  Couree,  Penmanship  Department  alono,        -        -      20,0d 

For  a  complete  Courtie,  Ensincss  PenmanBhip  ulcne,        -        .         _      5^0^ 
Time  necesisary  to  complete  a  full  coiirpe  from  6  to  10  v.ccI^b,  depending 
in  all  cases  on  the  scholar. 

Payable  in  all  cases  strictly  in  advance. 

Rules  for  detecting  counterfeit  money  sent  on  receipt  of  f  fty  cents. 
For  particulars  or  circulars  addre3.-j  WM.  PUJiDY,*  Principal. 

Jan.,  l>ol,  ly.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.   H.   r)OT)D.  C.   p.   IIUTCHIXSON.  J.   R.   ArrTiETON.         J.   J.    PARSONS. 

H.    H.    PODD    &-    CO., 

(Successors  to  Binorham  A  Doughty.) 

IJ    O    O    K  -  B    I    N    D    e.    :..    ri, 

STEAM  JOB  PRINTERS, 

No.   18    East   Washington   Stbeet,   formerly   Sentinel    Building, 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 
Mamnaoth  Posters  promptly  printed.    B-lank  BcoIcb  manufactured  to  order. 
Book  and  Job  Printing,  Printing  in  Colors,  neatly  executed.        [n4 

MADISON   (&    INDIANAPOLIS    RAILROAD, 

The  Passenger  Train  will  leayo  the  Union  Depot  at  12:15  P.  M.,  daily,  for 
Madison,  Cincinnati  and  Lonisyille. 

This  is  the  shortest  railway  line  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  connecting 
at  Madison  with  the  steamers  Teloijraph  and  Jacob  Strader,  arriving  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  time  to  connect  with  the  Express  trains  leaving  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M. 
for  the  East,  and  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  for  the  South. 

Keturnini^,  leave  Cincinnati  daily  at  12  M.  by  the  above  steamers,  and  also 
by  the  Madison  Packets,  Forest  Queen  and  Prioress,  arriving  at  Indianapolk 
at  10:55  A.  M.,  connecting  with  all  trails  leaving  for  East,  Aorth  and  west 

Eire  to  CtncinnaHf  or  Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis,  $3.  lb  LouisviUef  $3,50. 
No  charge  for  meals  or  atate  rooms  on  the  steamers,  or  for  baggage  <nr  om- 
nibus St  Madison.  I) .  C.  BBANHAM,  fiup't. 


Recent  Official  Recommendation 

INDIANA  STATE  BOAKD 

OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  EOLEOTIO   SERIES  ADOPTED. 

iNBIANAPOLISy  INDIANA^  April  Uihj  1861. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Iin>iAirA  State  Boabd  of  Edu- 
OATION,  held  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction^  in  IndianapoliSy  April  llth^  1861^  the  following 
list  of  Text-Books  was  approred  and  adopted  as  embracing 
the  hooka  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  riz. : 

Orthography,  etc^MoOfotttfj'u  Primary  School  Charts;  McOif- 
fey's  Eclectic  Spelling  Book. 

Reading,  e(c.— -McOuffey's  ITew  Eolectio  Series  of  Beaders; 
McChiffey*s  Hew  Eclectic  Speakers. 

Arithmetic. — ^Bay^s  Series,  embracing  the  Primary,  Intellect- 
ual, Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — ^Bay's  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  First 
Book;  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book. 

English  Orammar. — ^Pinnco^s  Series,  embracing  Pinneo's  Pri- 
mary and  Analytical  Grammars. 

MILES  J.  FL-ETCHER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  In$truction. 

[Text-Books  upon  other  branches  of  study  aro  embraced  in  the  official  list : 
these  are  here  omitted.] 

Among  other  books  before  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education, 
was  Goodrich's  Series  of  Readers,  published  by  John  P.  Morton  A 
Co.,  of  LoxrisviLLK,  Kentucky.    Although 

Goodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  jet 
the  fact  of  their  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  and 
educators,  or  to  maintain  themselves  where  introduced,  caused  their 
rejection;  and, 

1^  McGuffey's  New  Readers  were  "approved  and  adopted  as  the 
books  beU  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  being  ncpe 
nor  in  meriij  and  in  eve|^  suur  more  desirable. 


Recent  Offieial  Recommendation 

INDIANA  STATE  BOAKD 

OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  EOLEOTIO  SERIES  ADOPTED. 

iNDIAKAPOLISy  INDIANA^  April  Uthj  1861. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Iin>iANA  Stats  Boabd  of  Edu- 
OATION,  held  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction^  in  Indianapolis,  April  llth,  1861^  the  following 
list  of  Text-Books  was  approved  and  adopted  as  embracing 
the  hooks  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,  viz.: 

Orthography,  «^c.— McChiiFey*s  Primary  School  Charts;  MeOaf- 
fey's  Eclectic  Spelling  Book. 

Reading,  e^c.— -McOuffey's  Vew  Eclectic  Series  of  Beaden; 
McOoffey's  Hew  Eclectic  Speakers. 

Arithmetic. — Bay's  Series,  embracing  the  Primary,  Intelleet- 
oal,  Practical,  and  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. — ^Ray*s  Series,  embracing  the  Elementary,  or  First 
Book;  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book. 

English  Orammar. — ^Pinneo*8  Series,  embracing  Pinneo'a  Pri- 
mary and  Analytical  Grammars. 

MILES  J.  FL-ETCHER, 
I  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructum. 

[Text-Books  upon  other  branches  of  study  arc  embraced  in  the  officisJ  Iks 
these  are  here  omitted.] 

Among  other  books  before  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Edacatkt, 
was  Goodrich's  Series  of  Readers,  published  by  John  P.  Mo&tos  4 
Co.,  of  LouisviLLK,  Kentucky.    Although 

Goodrich's  Readers  had  been  recommended  two  years  before,  jei 
the  fact  of  their  having  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  teachers  t^ 
educators,  or  to  maintain  themselves  where  introduced,  closed  tkcsr 
rejection;  and, 

1^  MoGuffey's  New  Readers  were  ^^  approved  and  adopted  as  tibe 
books  heU  adapted  for  use  in  the  Schools  of  the  State,"  being  w^ 
nor  in  merits  and  in  every  way  more  desirable. 


HEM.TH.  Ei)UCAl>vA,  ~"^ 
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